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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Smithsonian  Institution, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Washington,  D.  (A,  Fehritanj  28,  1!)()4. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Tweiit)  -tliird  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnolog-y,  wliich  com- 
prises the  administrative  report  transmitted  by  the  Acting 
Director  on  July  1,  1902,  and  a  memoir  on  tlie  Indians  of 
Zuni  pueblo.  New  Mexico,  which  end^odies  the  result  of  many 
years'  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Ihnvjiu. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief. 

Mr  S.  P.  Langley, 

Secretary  of  the  Swithsoiuaii  Institution. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOCJY 


J.  W.  Powell,  Director 


INTRODUCTION 

Ethnologic  researches  liave  been  coiKluctcd  tlic  l^irciin 
of  American  P^thnolog-y  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  dune 
30,  1902,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  making  pro- 
vision "for  contiiuiing'  researches  relating-  to  the  American 
Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 
approved  iMarcli  4,  1001.  The  work  was  carried  forward  in 
accordance  witli  the  formal  ])laii  of  operations  submitted  on 
May  20,  l!)Ol,  and  approved  1)y  the  Secretary  on  May  23, 
1901. 

Field  operations  were  conducted  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  liritish 
Columbia,  California,  Colorado,  Chihuahua  (Mexico),  Oreeii- 
land,  Indian  M'erritory,  Iowa,  Maine,  ]\Iissouri,  New  Mexico, 
New  \'ork,  ()klaliouia,  Orcigon,  Porto  K'ico,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming.  '^Plie  ollicc  work  covered  material  gath<'r(Ml  from 
most  of  tlic  States  and  Territories,  a.s  well  as  from  various 
otlici-  parts  of  tlic  Aincricnu  Ik  niispluM'e. 

SCOPK  ( »I"  11  IP.  \\"(>1>K 

riu^  researches  <>l  fln'  w.w  were  conducted  in  acconlanoo 
with  an  ethnic  sv^lcni  set  iorlli  in  earlier  r(>])orts     Tliis  sys 
tem  Diay  be  (h^hned  as  the  Science  ol'  iMlnxdogy  in  its  mod- 
ern aspects.    Although  l)as(><l  on  inv(»Htigations  in  all  partj*  of 
tlie  woiM  (luring  llie  last  eenlnrx.  tlie  syMoni  ix  Oxsentirtllv 
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the  product  of  the  rcscnrclics  in  Ainoricfiii  etlmolog-y  during 
tlu'  hist  two  decades  of  that  century.  Now  that  the  system 
has  assumed  definite  form,  it  aflords  a  foundation  not  (mly  for 
futnre  rese;irclies,  but  for  a])[)lyin<>'  the  ])rin(',iples  of  ethnology 
to  jji  actical  ([lu^stions.  Accordingly,  the  work  of  the  year  was 
gradualh  tni  nctl  toward  lines  bearing  directly  on  questions  of 
public  interest. 

Among  the  lines  of  work  in  what  may  be  called  applied 
ethnology,  to  which  special  attention  has  been  given  during 
the  year,  two  may  be  particularly  mentioned: 

1.  Physical  ethnology.  On  the  institution  of  the  Bureau  in 
1879  the  Director  found  the  science  incomplete  in  that  it  dealt 
lai'gelv  with  merely  casual  characteristics  of  tribes  and  races, 
and  neglected  the  essential  characteristics  expressed  in  the 
activities  of  peoples.  Hence  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
habitual  doings  of  the  several  tribes  studied,  and  at  the  outset 
each  was  regarded  as  an  activital  type  or  genus;  these  were 
then  compared,  and  in  the  light  of  the  comparison  the  activi- 
ties themselves  were  analyzed  and  afterward  grouped  syste- 
matically. It  was  in  this  way  that  the  science  of  demonomy, 
with  its  subdivisions,  each  relating  to  a  group  of  activities,  was 
developed.  Now  this  great  science,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  doings  of  tribes  and  races,  each  regarded  as  a  typical 
group,  is  practically  confined  to  the  psychical  side  of  man- 
kind; it  barely  touches  the  physical  attributes;  yet  it  affords 
a  basis  for  classifying  these  attributes  and  measuring  the 
influence  of  the  prime  force  of  demotic  activity  in  shaping 
their  development.  In  other  words,  the  earlier  ethnology 
dealt  only  with  features  and  traits  inherited  from  prehistoric 
ancestry;  what  may  be  called  the  new  ethnology  deals 
with  those  traits  and  human  powers  by  which  mankind  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  organisms.  The  researches  indi- 
cate that  such  traits  and  powers,  such  features  and  faculties, 
are  connected  with  the  normal  development  of  tribes  and 
races,  and  are,  indeed,  the  essential  factors  in  the  growth 
of  nations.  Accordingly  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  for  applying  the  principles  of  the  new  ethnology 
to  American  aborigines  as  ethnic  constituents  of  a  growing 
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citizenship.  The  application  requires  a  statistical  stud}-  of 
physical  characteristics,  including  viability,  industrial  aptitude, 
etc.,  of  typical  Indian  tribes,  together  with  a  similar  study  of 
mixed  bloods,  or  mestizos,  both  conducted  with  a  view  of  com- 
parison with  Caucasian  and  other  ethnic  norms.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  line  of  inquiry  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  physical  statistics  on  record  of  any  tribe  of  oin*  ])assing 
race  available  for  comparing  stature,  strength,  endurance,  via- 
bility, fecundity,  and  other  physical  attributes,  with  those  of 
Caucasians,  either  with  the  view  of  gratifying  our  instinctive 
desire  for  knowledge  or  with  the  object  of  deriving  useful 
information  from  the  experience  of  other  peoples.  Tlio  imjxii-- 
tance  of  inquiries  concerning  mestizos  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  history  of  a  neighboring  Republic,  whose  jiresident  is 
at  once  a  product  of  the  blended  blood  of  the  white  and  red 
races  and  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  world's  nationnl  lenders. 
Singularly,  there  are  no  trustworthy  records  of  mestizos  in  tins 
country,- though  their  number  must  n^nch  some  30  to  60  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  pure-blood  Indian  p()|iul;iti(»ii.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  man}-  of  the  practical  prol)h^ms  connected 
with  immigration,  Chinese  exclusion,  tlie  occupation  of  I'orto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip})ines,  and  the  education  of  the 
colored  race  can  be  finally  solved  only  in  tlie  light  of  ethnologic 
principles,  whether  these  be  developed  through  slow  experience, 
or  derived  from  scientific  researches  already  advanc(Hl  to  the 
ap])Hcal)le  stages  These  and  other  weighty  considerations  have 
led  to  th(^  inauguration  of  researches  in  physical  ethmdogy. 
During  the  fiscal  year  a  series  of  ])hysic;d  records  made  by 
Dr  Franz  Boas  among  the  Siouan  Indinns,  with  photographs 
representing  the  physical  tyi)es,  was  subnntted. 

2.  Ahoriffinal  economics.  Tt  is  well  known  thiit  aboriginal 
America  gave  the  world  corn,  the  potato,  certain  beans  and 
squashes,  tobacco,  two  varieties  of  cotton,  jnid  th(>  domestic 
turkey;  it  is  not  so  well  known  thnt  th(>  native  tribes  utilized 
vnrious  oth(M- naturfd  resources  which  might  well  be  introduced 
into'the  dietary  and  connnerce  of  Caucasiiui  peoph^s;  and  still 
leas  is  it  realized  that  vmHous  prepared  foods  habitually  us<^l 
by  the   Indians  are  of  misurpassi^d   excellence — for  while 
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siu'cotnsli  and  liomiuy  liave  come  into  (j-eneral  use,  the  far 
su])erior  pinole,  tanuile,  and  ])einmic;in  are  only  locally  used 
by  whites,  and  many  other  desirable  dishes  are  entirely 
neg'lected.  When  the  Bureau  was  instituted  it  was  a  common 
impression  that  the  aborigines  were  mere  huntsmen  and  fisher- 
men whose  habits  were  in  the  liig-hest  degree  vicious  and 
improvident;  but  as  the  human  activities  were  defined  and  the 
aboriginal  industries  were  adopted  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  many  of  the  tribes  were  essentially  agricultural, 
and  that  all  subsisted  in  much  larger  degree  than  is  commonly 
supposed  on  the  })roduce  of  the  soil.  As  researches  progressed 
the  importance  of  various  aboriginal  food  sources  neglected 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  realized,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
became  clear  that  our  people  might  learn  much  from  the  red 
man  concerning  the  simpler  agricultural  methods  and  the  ways 
of  bringing  plants  and  animals  under  cultivation  or  domestica- 
tion. The  success  of  the  native  in  utilizing  natural  resources 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  arid  region  comprising  that  portion  of 
the  country  still  unsettled.  The  traveler  over  an  important 
railway  from  a  few  miles  west  of  El  Paso  to  a  few  miles  east 
of  San  Bernardino  traverses  a  zone  supporting  a  Caucasian 
population  of  some  20,000,  with  perhaps  half  as  many  Indians; 
the  same  zone  abounds  in  ruins  of  aboriginal  dwellings,  tem- 
ples, acequias,  and  reservoirs,  attesting  a  population  fully  ten 
times  greater  during  the  agricultural  period  antedating  the 
long-continued  and  disastrous  Apache  wars.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  our  least  populated  arid  districts  in  the  South- 
west are  those  yielding  most  abundant  evidences  of  numerous 
population  during  prehistoric  times.  A  specific  example  may 
be  found  in  Arivaca  valley,  Arizona,  with  a  present  population 
of  less  than  100,  where  one  of  seven  prehistoric  villages  within 
the  valley  comprises  ruins  of  more  than  120  dwellings,  with 
temple,  corral,  stadium,  and  plazas,  evidently  representing  a 
population  of  fully  600  for  the  village  and  3,000  to  5,000 
for  the  valley.  Although  the  depopulation  began  in  the 
prehistoric  age,  through  wars  still  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  discovery,  the  historic  period  has  witnessed  a  part  of  the 
change;  for  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  Cabe^a  de  Vaca, 
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Coroiiado,  Alarcon,  and  their  followers  saw  witliiii  tlie  zone 
between  western  Texas  and  eastern  California  a  }jo})ulation 
twice  or  thrice  the  aggregate  now  subsisting  within  it,  ainl 
this  despite  modern  multiplication  of  industnes  tionnected  with 
mining,  grazing,  and  transportation.  Tlie  success  r»f  tlie  i\ho- 
riginal  husbandman  in  this  region  was  partly  due  t<»  a  system 
of  iiTigation  so  satisfactory  that  modern  farmers  often  prf)fit 
by  the  prehistoric  ditches;  yet  his  cliief  advantages  grew 
out  of  a  more  economical  adjustment  between  laVjor  and  ))rod- 
uce,  iucluding  crops  now  neglected.  Among  the  neglected 
crop  plants  are  various  cacti  (localh'  known  as  saguaro,  pita- 
haya,  nopal,  saguesa,  etc.),  whose  fruits  sufficed  to  support  the 
entire  native  population  for  some  two  moutlis  of  cacli  year, 
though  they  are  rarely  utilized  by  white  settlers.  These  cacti 
are  ])roducts  of  the  desert  par  excellence,  ad)uste<l  to  their 
habitat  during  geologic  ages,  and,  in  some  way  not  yet  made 
out,  deriving  their  vital  energ}'  chiefly  from  light:  and  they 
give  promise  that,  unless  exterminated  by  vandalism,  they  will 
some  day  yield  to  intelligent  cultivation  and  add  an  invaluable 
resource  to  our  arid  districts.  The  researches  concerning 
aboriginal  food  sources  have  been  coupled  with  other  .studies 
in  native  eccmomics,  including  those  pertaining  t<»  textiles  used 
for  clothing,  birch  bark  used  for  canoes  and  haliitations,  the 
making  of  baskets,  etc.  Tn  most  cases  the  immediate  aim  was 
to  record  the  primitive  customs  and  crafts  as  a  contribution  to 
knowledge  Ota  passing  race,  hut  ilw  investigations  have  reached 
the  stage  of  vi<'lding  useful  lessons  to  the  sujierior  race.  As 
ainumnced  in  recent  rcjxtrts,  pnxluctive  studies  of  tlie  begin- 
nin<'-  of  airriculture  and  zooculture  have  been  (N>iidu("t<'d. 
Durini^  the  fiscal  vear  a  memoir  on  Wild  Hicc.  by  1  »r 
Jcidss,  was  pultlisluMj.  with  a  view  of  directing  attentioti  to 
a  natural  resource  giving  ])romise  of  value  to  modern  agri- 
cidture;  1  )r  Russell  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  a 
critical  studv  of  a  typit-al  (rib(>  of  the  ari<l  region  (the  Tima 
Indians),  and  has  prepare«l  a  memoir  on  their  iudustrios  for 
early  publication;  a  systematic  investigation  «»f  tl»e  birrh-brtrk 
industries  of  the  aborigines  was  taken  up  by  Ih-.Jenks:  s\uA 
Dr  Fewk<'s  d(>voted  a  part  of  the  year  to  a  sjt.  .'i;d  -tnd\  .^f 
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tlie  jiborio-inal  economy  of  Porto  Rico,  witli  particular  refer- 
once  to  the  artifacts  and  customs  still  extant,  and  <^ivin<»'  promise 
of  future  value  to  that  newly  accjuired  teiTitory. 

Except  for  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  energies  of  a 
few  collaborators  to  the  applications  of  ethnology,  tlie  work 
has  been  continued  along  former  lines;  and,  as  heretofoi-e, 
most  of  the  collaborators  have  been  employed  partly  in  the 
field  and  partly  in  the  office. 

The  organization  of  the  work,  which  is  slightly  modified  by 
the  applications  herein  set  forth,  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
(1)  Physical  characteristics  (including  the  demography  of  the 
native  tribes),  or  somatology;  (2)  mental  characteristics,  or 
psychology;  (3)  arts  (including  games,  sports,  etc.),  or  esthe- 
tology;  (4)  industries  (including  economics),  or  technology; 
(5)  laws,  or  sociology;  (6)  languages,  or  philology;  and  (7) 
myths  (together  with  attendant  ceremonies  and  other  observ- 
ances), or  sophiology.  Customary  attention  has  been  given 
also  to  general  and  classific  work,  to  the  illustration,  editing, 
and  publication  of  reports,  to  distribution  of  the  published 
material,  and  to  the  ancillary  office  work. 

FIELD  RESEARCH  AND  EXPLORATION 

The  Director  spent  more  than  three  months  in  Maine,  engaged 
(so  far  as  impaired  health  permitted)  in  researches  among  the 
northeastern  Algonquian  Indians  and  in  revising  his  classifi- 
catory  writings  designed  for  the  guidance  of  operations  in  the 
Bureau.  The  linguistic  and  other  material  obtained  from  the 
Indians  was  utilized  directly  in  the  more  general  work,  includ- 
ing the  linguistic  classification  described  in  other  paragraphs. 

Under  the  immediate  guidance  of  Dr  Franz  Boas,  philolo- 
gist, Mr  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d,  spent  the  first  three  months  of  tlie 
year  in  linguistic  researches  in  Wyoming  and  Oregon.  In  the 
former  State  he  made  a  full  record  of  the  local  Shoshoni  dialect, 
and  in  the  latter  he  made  a  partial  collection  of  the  lexic  and 
grammatic  material  of  the  Wasco  and  Paiute  languages. 
Under  similar  guidance,  Mr  William  Jones  made  a  critical 
study  of  the  Fox  language  in  Iowa  and  Indian  Territory ;  and 
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Dr  Roland  B.  Dixon  recorded  the  languages  of  the  Maidu  and 
other  tribes  of  northeastern  California  under  tlie  auspices  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histor^^  but  wilh  an  arrange- 
ment,  noted  elsewhere,  by  which  the  material  is  availaVjle  in 
the  Bureau  work. 

On  September  25  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  National 
Museum,  and  Mr  De  Lancey  Gill,  of  the  Bureau,  repaired, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau,  to  northeastern  Indian  Ter- 
ritory for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  spring  reported  by  a 
correspondent  to  contain  abundant  bone  and  flint  implements 
associated  with  bones  of  both  modern  and  extinct  animals. 
They  were  successful  in  obtaining:  (1)  the  finest  collection  of 
mammoth  teeth  thus  far  made  in  America;  (2)  one  <»f  the 
finest  collections  of  mastodon  teeth  ever  made;  and  (3)  the 
most  remarkable  collection  of  chipped  arrow  ])oints,  lance 
heads,  and  knives  thus  far  made  in  a  single  locality  in  this 
country.  They  verified  the  reported  association,  and  were 
able  to  identify  the  spot  as  an  aboriginal  sin-ine,  t<»  whicli  the 
attention  of  the  a,borigines  was  probal)ly  directed  l)y  the 
gigantic  teeth  and  bones  of  extinct  animals,  and  at  which  sac- 
rifices were  made  througli  several  generations.  During  tlie 
same  trip  they  visited  Kimraswick,  Mo.,  where  also  human 
relics  are  reported  to  occm*  in  association  with  l)ones  of  extinct 
animals.  Toward  the  close  of  tlie  year  Professor  Holmes 
again  visited  this  locality,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr 
Gerard  Fowke,  made  a considiM-able  collection  fnr  itreservation 
in  the  Museum. 

In  November  Dr  Robert  Stein  retm-ncnl  from  a  two  yeaiV 
absence  in  Kllcsmereland  antl  northern  Greenhnid.  wlieiv, 
under  faciliti(;s  aftordcd  by  tlie  Bureau,  he  ol)taine<l  ethnol.^gic 
data  of  int(!n^st  relating  to  the  Ita  Kskiino,  or  Arctic  High- 
lanihirs.  licsides  a  small  collection  of  objects  intended  for 
preservation  in  the  Muscnm,  he  brought  in  the  wnnls  and 
music  of  several  songs  which  serve  to  establish  the  existenoo 
of  an  archaic  language  among  these  people  and  at  the  f»anio 
time  to  (hMnonstrate  for  the  iirst  time,  despite  a  pivvailinjf 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  a  fidticial  cult  nnwwg 
tluMn. 
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I'udcr  ;i  s])cci;il  ;ii  riuif^ciiicnt,  Miss  Alice  ( !.  Fletcher  visited 
OklMlioiiKi  (';irl\  ill  tlic  lisc;il  yv.w  ioi'  llu^  ])urp<)se  of  verifyiiif^ 
('xtciidiuu-  lu'i-  records  of  certain  I'nwime  rituals  foi-  puhli- 
catioii  the  Bureau.  Later  she  employed  certain  a^ed 
Pawnee  Indians  to  recite  the  ancient  rituals  in  such  lUiinner 
as  to  permit  the  makin<f  of  ])honoora})hic  and  other  records. 
llereHorts  have  resulted  in  uni(]ue  contributions  to  knowledge 
of  the  esoteric  customs  connected  with  human  sacrifice  and 
other  rites  in  pre-Columbian  times  that  still  survive  in  emble- 
matic form.  A  part  of  the  niatei-ial  has  been  incorporated  in  a 
mon(i,ui-aph  on  the  Hako,  forming-  part  of  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  l\e})ort.  Also,  under  a  special  arrangement,  Dr  Willis 
E.  Everette  sent  in  useful  records  concerning  the  Athapascan 
tribes  of  Alaska. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  Mr  0.  P.  Phillips  was 
emploved  temporarily  in  making  motion  pictures,  represent- 
ing the  industries,  amusements,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  and  other  tribes  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  obtain  absolutely  trustworthy 
records  of  aboriginal  activities  for  the  use  of  future  students, 
as  well  as  for  the  verification  of  current  notes  on  fiducial 
dances  and  other  ceremonies.  Despite  accidents  that  hap- 
pened to  the  apparatus  the  work  was  fairly  successful,  yield- 
ing about  a  dozen  kinetoscope  ribbons,  in  connection  with 
which  about  a  hundred  excellent  photographs  were  made  by 
Mr  Phillips.  The  apparatus  was  kindly  furnished  in  the  inter- 
ests of  science  by  the  Armat  Moving  Picture  Company,  of 
Washington. 

Altliough  occupied  chiefly  in  administrative  work,  the  Eth- 
nologist in  Chai-ge  made  a  reconnaissance  in  eastern  central 
Colorado  early  in  the  fiscal  year,  visiting  certain  archeologic 
localities,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  tracing 
the  conditions  affecting  tribal  movements  during  prehistoric 
times  about  the  border  land  between  the  peoples  of  the  plains 
and  those  of  the  mountains  and  plateaus. 

On  August  16  Dr  J.  Walter  Fewkes  proceeded  to  southern 
Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing archeologic  explorations  in  districts  hitherto  inadequately 
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studied.  His  operations  were  extended  southeastward  through 
New  Mexico  into  western  Texas  and  northern  Chihuahua 
(Mexico);  in  the  latter  State  he  made  the  most  critical  study 
thus  far  attempted  of  the  extensive  prehistoric  ruins  known  as 
Casas  Grandes.  Throughout  lie  made  extended  notes  on  the 
surviving  tribes,  as  well  as  on  the  various  types  of  ruins  and 
other  relics,  of  which  a  carefully  selected  collection  was 
brought  in  on  his  return  to  the  office  on  November  20. 

On  April  28  Ih-  Fewkes  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  with  the  olijcct 
of  making  such  a  reconnaissance  of  this  and  neiglibf)ring  islands 
as  might  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  al)i)rigin;d  industries 
still  surviving  and  giving  promise  of  utility  and  at  the  same 
time  form  a  basis  for  a  more  extended  investigation  during  the 
current  year.  Although  extended  scarcely  beyond  T*orto  Kico, 
his  work  was  successful,  yielding  material  for  a  special  report. 
He  returned  to  Washington  and  began  the  ])ropnrati(tn  of  this 
report  just  before  the  close  of  the  tiscal  yeai-. 

Mr  James  Mooney  proceeded,  on  Sei)teml)er  17,  to  tlie  held 
in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  where  he  resumed  a  special 
investigation  of  the  heraldic  systems  employed  among  tlic 
Kiowa,  Kiowa  Apache,  and  Cheyenne  tribes.  His  work  con- 
tinued throughout  the  fiscal  year,  j-ielding  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  material  re(|uired  for  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  one  of 
the  most  interesting  customs  of  the  American  aborigines.  In 
connection  with  tlie  study  of  tlic  devices  a  considerable 
collection  of  si)eciniens  was  brought  together  for  preservation 
in  tlie  National  Museum. 

Throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year  1  )r  l-'iank  Ixnsscll  u  asin 
the  field,  chicHy  in  Ari/.oiia.  tliougli  his  operations  extended 
into  N(iw  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  about  tlie  cl<»se  of  the 
year  into  the  Fox  habitat  in  Iowa.  I )nring  the  earlier  months 
lie  made  an  extc^nded  archeologic  reconnaissance  of  the  upper 
Gila  valley,  pushing  his  journey  southward  to  the  international 
boiindarv,  westward  to  the  area  already  cov(>red  by  other  rol- 
laborators,  and  northward  to  ihe  border  of  th»>  plat«'an  cotintry ; 
thence  the  surveys  were  extended  over  th(>  plateaus  into  Colo- 
rado and  New  ^lexico  for  the  pnrpos(^  of  e»»tnpanng  the  low- 
land antiquities   willi    those   of  the   liighlaink.     Puring  the 
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winter  and  sj)riii<;-  ho  stayed  in  tlio  Pima  country,  near  Sacaton, 
and  Ix'oan  a  systematic  study  of  the  industrial  and  other  cus- 
toms of  tlie  T*ima  tribe.  The  work  yielded  material  for  a 
s})ecial  rei)ort  on  the  technology  of  the  tribe  and  for  a  more 
g-eneral  monogra})h  on  the  historic  and  prehistoric  inhabitants 
of  tlie  Grila  valley. 

On  October  30  Dr  Albert  S.  Oatschet  repaired  to  Indian 
Territory  for  the  purj)ose  of  completing  his  Peoria  vocabulary 
and  g-rammar  and  making-  cognate  researches  among-  the  few 
survivors  of  the  Peoria  tribe.  .  He  was  able  to  perfect  his 
records  of  the  lang-uag-e  of  the  tribe  during  the  ensuing  month 
and  brino-  his  work  to  a  successful  close  about  the  middle  of 
December. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  found  Dr  John  R.  Swanton 
engaged  in  researches  concerning  the  language  and  social 
org-anization  of  the  Haida  Indians  in  British  Columbia.  This 
work  continued  until  September,  yielding  voluminous  material 
for  publication  in  future  reports.  On  September  30  he 
returned  to  Washington  and  began  preparing  the  material  for 
printing. 

OFFICE  RESEARCH 

Work  in  Somatology 

During  the  later  months  of  the  jea,r  definite  steps  were 
taken  toward  a  systematic  investigation  and  record  of  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  aborigines.  A  nucleus  was  already 
available  in  the  form  of  an  extended  anthropometric  record 
made  by  Dr  Franz  Boas  among-  the  Siouan  Indians  several 
years  ago  and  acquired  by  the  Bureau  in  1899;  and  it  was 
decided  to  prepare  the  matter  for  early  publication,  partly  as 
a  record  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  typical  group, 
partly  as  a  model  for  future  work.  In  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  publication  it  was  arranged  to  have  Dr  Boas  pre- 
pare an  introduction  treating  of  somatology  in  general  terras 
and  to  have  Mr  De  Lancey  Gill,  the  illustrator  of  the  Bureau, 
prepare  suitable  illustrative  material  from  the  photographic 
negatives  preserved  in  the  office.  The  memoir  is  well 
advanced,  but  was  not  quite  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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For  some  years  past  photog-raphy  has  been  employed  in  the 
Bureau  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  useful '  anthroi)ometric 
data.  Thus,  in  dealing-  with  the  wilder  tribes,  who  would 
resist  ordinary  physical  measurements  on  fiducial  or  other 
g'rounds,  the  collaborators  have  made  it  a  point  to  obtain  group 
photographs  with  the  fig'ures  so  ])laced  as  to  permit  measure- 
ment of  stature  and  other  physical  elements  by  comparison 
with  a  normal  figure  introduced  for  the  purpose;  similarly, 
visiting  Indians  photographed  in  the  Bureau  laboratory  have 
usually  been  so  placed  with  respect  to  backgrounds  and  other 
objects  as  to  permit  physical  measurements  of  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  practical  purposes.  During  tlie  fiscal  3"ear  special 
attention  was  given  to  photographing  individuals  in  exact 
portrait,  profile  and  full  face,  with  the  view  of  permitting 
measurement  of  the  facial  angle,  form  of  cranium,  and  other 
anthropometric  elements.  This  Avas  done  not  only  in  the 
office,  but  to  some  extent  in  the  field,  especially  b}-  Dr  Frank 
Russell,  who  made  a,  large  number  of  ])rofile  and  full-face 
photograplis  of  Pima  Indians.  Although  the  system  is  not  yet 
perfected,  it  gives  promise  of  excellent  results  as  the  researches 
in  somatology  })rogress. 

Various  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  have  collected  crania 
and  other  somatic  material  in  connection  with  their  field  opera- 
tions. For  some  years  the  material  was  preserved  in  the 
Unit(Ml  States  Army  Medical  ]\[useum,  but  it  has  now  hecu 
transferred  to  the  Unit(-d  Stat(>s  National  Museum,  wliere  tlie 
current  collections  of  tli<'  collaltoi ators  arc  now  reguhu-ly  sent. 
In  the  absence  of  specialists  in  somatology  in  the  Bureau  por- 
tions of  the  somatic  material  have  been  placed  during  tlu'  last 
year  or  two  for  sjXM'ial  investigation  in  the  hands  of  experts 
not  connected  with  (hither  l^in-eau  or  Museum;  and  it  if*  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  service  rei\dere(l  to  \W  Bureau 
ill  this  way  by  Dr  (ireorge  A.  Dorsey,  of  Field  Cohunbian 
Museum,  atid  Dr  Ales  llrdlicka,  of  the  American  Museum  o( 
Natural  llistor).  A  provisional  arrangement  has  1>een  made 
for  having  such  work  done  witliin  the  Umeau  he  reafter. 
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Work  in  Psychology 

For  some  Ncnrs  j)ast  the  Director  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  mental  (•hiiractciristics  of  the  aborig'ines  and  during 
recent  months  he  has  fornnilated  a  working  system  of  psychol- 
ogv  a(laj)ted  to  the  needs  of  ethnologic  students.  In  part  the 
results  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  synthetic  outlines  of  ethno- 
logic science  designed  for  incorporation  in  successive  reports 
and  j)rinted  in  a  somewhat  abbreviated  preliminary  form  in 
the  American  Antln-opologist  for  tlie  purpose  of  eliciting  sug- 
gestions from  contemporary  ethnologists  in.  this  and  other 
countries.  An  abstract  of  the  principles  underlying  this 
series,  designed  for  incorporation  in  the  present  report,  was 
printed  in  December,  1901,  under  the  title  Classification  of  the 
Sciences. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Ethnologist  in  Charge,  Mr  W  J 
McGee  continued  the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy to  the  current  researches.  Two  methods  of  psychologic 
inquiry  have  been  successfully  pursued  in  the  past.  While 
these  are  in  some  degree  antithetic,  they  also  measurably  rep- 
resent stages  in  the  development  of  knowledge.  The  first 
method  may  be  defined  as  that  of  introspection,  the  second  as 
that  of  experiment.  During  the  last  decade  the  latter 
attained  great  vogue,  and  departments  of  experimental  psy- 
chology have  been  built  up  in  several  universities  and  colleges. 
The  two  methods,  more  especially  the  latter,  afford  a  founda- 
tion for  a  third  method,  which  alone  is  available  for  the  study 
of  large  groups,  such  as  races,  nations,  or  entire  peoples. 
It  may  be  defined  as  the  method  of  direct  observation  of 
normal  interactions.  In  pursuing  this  method  it  is  as- 
sumed, on  the  basis  of  experimental  psychology,  that  phys- 
ical acts  are  correlated  with  mental  actions — in  other  words, 
that  human  thought  and  human  action  are  interdependent. 
Tlie  recognition  of  this  simple  principle  removes  the  need  for 
a  large  })art  of  the  detail  work  involved  in  experimental  psy- 
cholog}-,  for  it  permits  the  interpretation  of  mental  char- 
acteristics of  individuals  and  groups  from  their  habitual,  or 
normal,  actions  rather  than  from  a  repetition  of  special  ac- 
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tions  of  a  prearranged  series.  For  tliis  reason  it  lias  not  liitli- 
erto  been  deemed  iiecessary  to  introduce  ps\-clioiiietrir  w*trk 
in  connection  with  the  ethnologic  researches,  the  observations 
on  Indian  habits  and  artifacts  seeming  to  afford,  a  satisfactorv 
index  to  and  measure  of  the  aboi'iffinal  mind.  In  its  ireneral 
aspect  the  principle  may  be  said  to  have  been  established 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  tlu'ough  observations  on 
activital  coincidences  which  have  sin(;e  Ijeen  formulated  in  the 
comprehensive  law  of  the  responsivit}'  of  mind;  so  generalized, 
the  principle  may  be  regarded  as  the  keynote  of  ethnic  science, 
the  Rosetta  stone  whereby  the  characters  of  all  races  may  l)e 
interpreted.  The  recognition  of  the  pi'inf-iple  serves  also  to 
explain  and  establish  the  se(}uence  of  stages  in  Inmian  devel- 
opment inferred  from  observations  of  many  peoj)lcs:  that  is, 
from  savagery,  through  barbarism  and  civilization,  up  to  en- 
lightenment, since  it  shows  that  each  transition  was  the  ])ro<l- 
uct  of  cunudative  experiences,  long  assimilated  and  applied 
through  connnonplace  habits  rather  than  through  abstract 
reflection;  for  in  all  the  lower  stages  of  human  progress  the 
mind  borrows  from  the  liand.  Customarily,  tlie  stages  of  cul- 
ture are  defined  on  the  l)asis  of  social  organization,  but  they 
maybe  defined  nearly  as  conveniently  in  tenus  of  psycliic 
development.  So  defined,  primordial  savagery  is  not  merely 
the  stage  in  whicli  the  law  rests  on  maternal  kinship,  but 
that  of  instinctive  imitation,  in  wliicli  experience  is  jmt 
ceptive  rather  than  a])i)erceptive,  wliile  knowledge  increases 
through  accident  rather  tlian  design.  Similarly,  barbarism 
is  not  only  the  stage  of  [laternal  kinship  and  patriavcliy, 
but  that  of  awakening  apperception  accompanied  by  (listnist 
and  dread  of  nalnic,  in  which  knowledge  is  stinuilate<l  by 
notions  of  divination,  with  accompanying  physical  t(^sts  slowly 
assimilated  in  conscious  experience.  In  like  maimer  civiliza- 
tion is  not  siniply  the  stage  of  law  ba.sed  on  territorial  right, 
but,  thai  ol'  habitual  discovery,  in  which  new-found  frtctf*  mix' 
consciously  perceived  and  utilized  So,  also,  «>nlightenmcnt 
means  more  than  mer(>  recognition  of  individual  rights  as  the 
basis  of  law;  for  it  is  the  stage  of  inv(>ntion  and  of  the  \m'\ou  of 
individuals  for  coiKjuest  over  nature  throtigh  the  exerriso  of 
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(Ictinitc  prcN-isiou  based  on  accumulated  experience.  Defined 
ill  a  word,  respectively,  the  four  psychic  stages  are  those  of 
(1)  imitation,  (2)  divination,  (3)  discovery,  and  (4)  invention. 
Now,  amony-  tlie  applications  of  the  principle  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action,  none  are  more  important  than 
those  pertaining-  to  the  developmental  stages;  for  the  leading 
problems  of  the  world  to-day  are  connected  with  the  lifting  of 
lower  races  and  more  primitive  cultures  to  the  planes  of  civil- 
ization and  enlightenment.  The  special  applications  are  innu- 
merable, but  they  cluster  about  the  general  principles:  (1)  that 
in  primitive  culture  thought  is  engendered  by  action,  (2)  that  in 
higher  culture  thought  leads  action,  and  (3)  that  hence  the  most 
effective  ways  of  raising  lower  peoples  are  those  of  manual  rather 
than  mental  training.  All  systematic  observations  indicate  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  the  mental  clings  to  the  manual  so  closely 
that  the  primitive  artisan  feels  the  implement  as  a  part  of  him- 
self and  commonly  believes  that  a  part  of  his  personality  goes 
out  into  both  tool  and  product;  thus  his  craft  is  a  constant 
stimulus  to  mental  activity  and  prepares  him  for  further  steps 
in  the  long  way  leading  from  the  plane  of  fettering  instinct  to 
that  of  free  invention.  When  the  savage  or  barbarian  is  so 
far  educated  that  his  hand  intuitively  moves  knife  or  saw  or 
plane  by  pushing  outward  instead  of  pulling  inward,  his  mind 
is  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  normal  course  of  development; 
but  to  this  position  he  can  be  raised  only  by  the  oft-repeated 
example  and  simple  precept  of  rational  training  applied  to 
lower  races.  The  researches  along  these  lines  are  not  com- 
plete; some  of  the  results  were  incorporated  in  a  brief  paper 
on  Primitive  Numbers  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report;  and  a  preliminary  account  of  certain  results  was  pub- 
lished during  the  year  under  the  title  Germe  d'une  Industrie 
de  la  Pierre  en  Am^rique,  in  L'Anthropologie,  Paris. 

WOKK  IN  ESTHETOLOGY 

Mr  Mooney  remained  in  the  field  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  his  researches  were  such  as  to  yield  mate- 
rial for  a  prospective  report  on  Indian  heraldry.  His  investi- 
gations during  several  years  past  have  shown  that  various 
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Indian  tribes  possess  heraldic  systems  analogous  in  manv  ways 
to  those  of  medieval  Europe.  Such  a  system  is  esjjecially 
developed  among-  the  Kiowa,  and  his  work  duinng  the  year 
was  carried  forward  in  this  and  neighboring'  tribes.  The 
ways  in  which  the  system  is  developed  render  the  study 
extremely  difficult.  The  principal  heraldic  devices  are  of  two 
classes,  one  pertaining  to  tipis,  tlie  other  to  shields.  The  tipis, 
with  their  devices,  belong  to  families,  in  whicli  tliey  are  heredi- 
tary. The  shields,  with  their  emblematic  or  armorial  bearings 
belong  to  warrior  brotherhoods,  wln'cli  arise  in  coniK^ction  with 
the  bearings  themselves.  Usually  the  devices  are  dreamed  by 
a  shaman  or  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision,  as  lie  conceives  it, 
the  dream  indicating  also  the  number  of  shields  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  make  with  the  particular. bearing  of  the  revelation. 
In  due  time  the  shields  are  made  in  accordance  with  the 
shaman's  dream,  not  to  exceed  the  number  indicated  in  the 
vision,  and  may  be  adopted  by  unattached  warriors  until  all 
are  in  use.  Each  shield  usually  l)ears  two  devices,  one  on 
an  outer  cover  of  skin  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  bearing  within,  and  another  secret  device  upon 
a  second  cover  beneath  or  upon  the  body  of  tlic  shield 
proper.  The  latter  design  is  never  exposed  save  in  battle, 
wlien  it  is  displayed  as  a  magical  device  for  offense  as 
well  as  defense  against  enemies,  and  in  sacred  cenMuony. 
The  shield  is  regarded  by  its  owner  as  the  syndiol  of  his 
special  tutelary.  It  is  prized  and  kept  sacred  during  his 
lifetime,  and,  uidess  sacrificed  in  1iis  declining  days  on  the 
death  of  a  kinsman,  is  Inu'ied  witli  his  body,  being  usually 
placed  under  his  head  in  the  gravi?  or  sometinu's  left  sus- 
peiuhid  from  n  tripod  or  tlie  branch  of  a  tree  war  by.  Hy 
reason  of  the  li;il)itn.il  sacrifice  of  shields  and  the  decline  of 
aboriginal  customs  tew  now  remain,  tliough  fortiniately  many 
are  preserved  in  nlemor^-  and  tradition.  Tho  di^vioes  can  lx» 
adequately  studied  only  with  the  aid  of  their  r(\'«pectivo  own- 
ers, when  these  can  be  induced  to  reveHl  the  meaning  and 
medicine  of  lh(>  devices  or,  still  better,  to  roconHtruct  them  in 
such  manner  ;is  to  ))rriint  tlie  investigator  to  tvaee  the  inter- 
related m(>anings  ot  tl)(>  various  features  as  they  aiv  sl-^K 
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wrought  in  acconljuice  with  archaic  ritual.  The  family  tipis 
arc  also  practically  extinct,  thou<^h  nearly  every  family  has 
surviving-  rei)resentatives  acquainted  with  the  family  crests 
luul  w  ith  the  ritualistic  modes  of  constructing-  both  ti})is  and 
heraldic  devices.  Mr  Mooney's  method  has  been  to  employ 
survivors  of  both  brotherhoods  and  families  to-  reconstruct 
their  shields  and  tipis  in  miniature,  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings, these  models  to  be  preserved  in  the  National  Museum 
after  the  study  is  finished.  The  task  has  been  a  tedious  one, 
vet  the  progress  luis  been  satisfactory.  The  heraldic  system 
of  the  native  tribes  opens  the  way  to  knowledge  of  various 
obscure  customs  of  primitive  peoples  and  to  vital  stages  in- 
cultural  progress.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  pictograph 
systems  found  among  the  tribes  of  the  Plains,  and  through  these 
they  are  akin  to  the  glyphic  systems  employed  in  the  aborig- 
inal books  and  sculptures  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Moreover,  since  they  represent  the  transition  from  prescrip- 
torial  to  scriptorial  culture,  they  are  found  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  genesis  of  European  systems  of  heraldry.  The  heraldry 
of  those  tribes  in  which  it  is  best  developed  forms  a  imcleus 
for  the  esthetic  activities  generally;  in  the  heraldic  devices 
artistic  forms  and  coloring  find  their  highest  expression;  in 
connection  with  thein  the  powers  of  imagination  attain  their 
highest  perfection;  and  through  them  symbolism,  ritual,  faith, 
and  war  ceremonial  were  crystallized  and  kept  alive. 

Ethnologists  have  long  realized  that  the  widest  gateway  to 
aboriginal  life  is  that  afforded  by  games  of  chance;  for  ]H'imi- 
tive  men,  especially  in  that  barbaric  culture  in  which  divina- 
tion is  the  keynote  of  psychic  character,  are  habitual  gamesters, 
and  not  only  devote  much  time  to  gaming,  but  play  opeidy 
with  infatuation,  so  as  to  afford  constant  opportunities  to  the 
student.  The  lowly  games  that  are  played  by  the  native 
Australians  and  Polynesians  have  I'eceived  much  attention; 
those  of  Korea,  Japan,  and  China,  in  which  the  barbaric 
element  of  divination  is  supplemented  by  skill,  have  been 
described  by  eminent  authors;  the  games  of  the  American 
aborigines  have  been  studied  not  only  by  collaborators  of  the 
Bureau  but  by  other  able  ethnologists,  notably  Tylor;  and 
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the  various  studies  afford  a  foundation  for  systematic  research. 
The  work  was  taken  up  incidentally  by  the  late  t'rank  Ham- 
ilton Gushing,  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr  Stewart  Culin,  of 
Philadelphia,  author  of  notable  treatises  on  Korean  and  other 
games.  Their  joint  study  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  Mr 
Cushing's  death;  subsequently  it  was  carried  forward  inde- 
pendently by  Dr  Culin.  During  the  vear  an  arrangement 
was  effected  with  Dr  Culin  under  which  lie  has  nearly  com- 
pleted a  monograph  on  Indian  games  for  ])ul)licatif>n  by  the 
Bureau.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  he  has  made  several 
field  trips,  has  examined  material  in  all  the  leading  museums 
of  the  country,  and  has  prepared  numerous  ])hotographic  and 
other  illustrations.  The  results  of  tlie  study  are  <»f  much 
interest  in  that  they  illustrate  a  curious  conuningling  of  the 
fiducial  and  the  fortuitous  in  the  notions  of  ])rimitive  game- 
sters. Actually,  the  games  are  played  as  depending  on  chance 
rather  than  skill,  though  considerable  skill  is  eventually  devel- 
oped; yet  the  j)laying  is  essentially  devotional  toward  the 
mysterious  potencies  held  to  control  the  physical  world  and 
to  govern  human  affairs.  Accordingly',  the  games  played  for 
pastime  run  curiously  into  the  most  sacred  cerem<mies,  and 
the  devices  employed  afford  a  fi  uitful  revelation  of  primitive 
thought,  liy  reason  of  the  wealth  of  material  the  iiiono- 
gra])h  has  become  voluminous.  It  was  not  quite  ready  for 
delivery  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  is  jiroinise.!  tbr  the  lirst 
quarter  of  the  current  year. 

During  the  year  Professor  ^^^  II.  Holmes,  now  of  the 
United  States  National  ^luseum,  conqileted  the  monograph 
on  Aboriginal  Pottery  <»f  Eastern  Tnitefl  States,  of  which 
lie  pn^pared  the  first  draft  wliile  an  oflicer  of  the  Unreau. 
Althougli  primarily  teclmoloizic,  it  forms  an  important  aildi- 
tion  to  knowledge  of  aboriginal  estlietioM.  A.s  repeatiMlly 
noted  in  the  ethnologic  work  of  tlie  Ihireau.  esthetic  motives 
invariably  aris(>  in  svmbolisni  ami  develop  through  a  conven- 
tionalism sliajxd  i)v  ancillary  or  a<lventitiou»  comlitions, 
including-  texture  of  materials,  character  of  tools,  etc..  a,-*  well 
as  tluougli  L^rowini;  concepti veness  an<l  power  «»f  iniaffinatiou. 
Now,  no  line  of  esllielic  de\  elopntent  is  more  conipl.  1.    ti  n) 
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that  represented  in  tlie  decoration  ot"  lictilc  ware,  and  the 
author  of  tliis  monooTaph,  ('oni1)inin<>-  as  he  does  thorough 
teehnieal  knowledge  of  the  potters  craft  with  high  artistic 
skill  and  singular  esthetic  appreciation,  has  been  able  to  trace 
in  masterly  fashion  and  to  illustrate  effectively  the  growth  of 
fictile  decoration.  As  a  faithful  description  of  aboriginal  ])ot- 
tery  the  treatise  will  undoul)tedly  become  standard;  and  it 
is  the  most  comprehensive  contribution  thus  far  made  to  the 
history  of  those  stages  of  culture  in  which  the  fashioning  and 
decoration  of  pottery  have  ranked  high  among  the  voca- 
tions of  mankind.  The  monograph  forms  the  body  of  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Report. 

During  the  year  the  series  of  graphic  representations  of 
personages  in  the  Hopi  pantheon  collected  by  Dr  Fewkes, 
mentioned  in  previous  reports,  was  sent  to  press  as  a  part  of 
the  Twenty-first  Annual,  under  the  title  Hopi  Katcinas.  Dr 
Fewkes  also  completed  the  illustrated  memoir  on  his  unique 
collections  of  pottery  and  other  material  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  noted  in  the  last  report.  It  is  in  press,  under 
the  title  Two  Summers'  Work  in  Pueblo  Ruins,  as  a  part  of 
the  Twenty- second  Annual. 

Work  in  Technology 

Primarily,  Professor  Holmes's  monograph  on  aboriginal  pot- 
tery of  the  eastern  United  States  is  a  description  of  the  fictile 
ware  classified  by  districts,  so  far  as  practicable  by  tribes,  and 
also  by  technologic  types.  The  art  of  the  potter  is  old,  far 
older  than  written  history,  so  that  its  beginnings  can  never  be 
traced  directly.  The  antique  and  prehistoric  wares  themselves 
yield  a  partial  record  of  the  development  of  the  art;  the  arche- 
ologists  of  the  Old  World  have  been  able  to  supplement  and 
extend  the  written  history  of  pottery  through  study  of  such 
material,  and  their  researches  have  lent  interest  to  the  ancient 
vessels  and  sherds  with  which  the  museums  of  the  world  are 
enriched.  Yet  the  fictile  ware  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Etruria, 
India,  and  other  Old  World  provinces  falls  far  short  of  telling 
the  whole  story  of  the  art,  since  it  fails  to  reveal  the  actual 
motives  and  sentiments  of  the  early  artisans;  the  relics  are 
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husks  of  the  history  of  pottery  without  the  A'ital  kernel.  The 
archeologic  studies  in  America  supplement  the  European 
researches  in  a  highly  useful  way.  In  the  first  place,  the 
period  of  pottery  among  the  American  aborigines  was  com- 
paratively short,  so  that  the  prehistoric  and  the  historic  are 
closely  related;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  several  living 
tribes  within  reach  of  cui-rent  observation  represent  van'ous 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  art,  so  that  opportunities  exist 
in  America  for  studying  the  motives  and  sentiments  of  the 
artisans  engaged  in  all  of  the  earlier  developmental  stages  of 
the  art.  In  general,  the  craft  of  the  potter  may  be  said  to  arise 
in  the  social  stage  of  savagery,  or  the  psychic  stage  of  imita- 
tion, with  tedious  growtli  through  accidental  improvement;  in 
general,  too,  the  art  may  be  said  to  expand  and  differentiate  in 
the  succeeding  barbaric  stage,  with  attendant  divinatorj^  con- 
cepts as  motives,  and  it  is  this  stage,  with  its  j)rotean  forms, 
textures,  decorative  devices,  and  modes  of  manufacture,  which 
has  been  found  peculiarly  inscrutable  by  students  oi  the  prod- 
ucts alone.  Now,  it  is  precisely  this  stage  which  is  represented 
by  most  of  the  American  aboriginal  ware,  both  prehistoric  and 
historic,  and  b}^  the  work  of  surviving  tribes.  Accordingly, 
Professor  Holmes's  description  of  the  American  ware,  witli  his 
critical  analysis  of  types  and  interpretation  of  motives,  would 
seem  to  afford  not  merely  a  sup])l('ni('nt  to,  but  a  sound  foun- 
dation for,  the  history  of  the  ])otter's  art.  The  monograpli, 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  I'wentieth  Annual  Keport.  em- 
braces faithful  representations  of  some  2f)0  ty])ical  specimens. 

Of  the  two  special  investigations  concenn'ng  al)original  indus- 
tries undertaken  during  the  year  tliat  of  \h  Fewkes  in  Porto 
Rico  seems  likely  to  be  of  the  uhuc  general  int<'rest.  While 
his  trip  to  the  Antilles  was  designed  as  a  reconnais-sancc  of 
Porto  llico,  Haiti,  and  adjacent  islands,  he  was  pivventpd, 
partly  by  the  \  anic  (nsturl)auce.s  of  early  May,  from  extend- 
ing observations  beyond  the  lirst-nam<Ml  island;  yet  this  failun^ 
resulted  beneficially  rather  than  otherwise,  since  it  enabh^ii 
him  to  make  a  more  delinile  ethiiol(»gic  and  archeologic  siir- 
vey  of  Porto  Rico  than  was  at  first  contemplated  Among  the 
surviving  types  of  aboriginal  handicraft  to  which  he  gave 
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sj)i'('iiil  attention  wen;  tliosc  coinu'ctcd  witli  habitations.  In 
all  parts  ttf  the  Anicrican  luMnisplicre  tlie  prevailing'  house 
\\\H'  is  in  some  measure  a  hlend  of"  the  indigenous  and  the 
imported;  while  in  most  districts  tiie  imported  TDotives  are  so 
pre(htnunant  that  the  indioenoiis  elements  are  hai'dly  traceable, 
there  are  othei-  districts,  esj)eeiall}- in  tropical,  subtropical,  and 
arid  regions,  in  which  the  aboriginal  types  are  of  such  excel- 
lence that  nuuiy  elements  have  been  retained  with  advantage 
bv  Caucasian  settlers.  This  is  esjjecially  true  in  the  Antilles, 
where  natural  conditions  of  cliniate,  water,  and  available  ma- 
terial have  led  to  light  and  inexpensive  types  of  construction 
by  which  European  settlers  have  been  glad  to  profit.  The 
types  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  better 
developed  in  the  Orient,  especially  by  the  Japanese,  wdiich  are 
fre([uently  commended  to  the  attention  of  Occidental  builders. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  prevailing  Anglo-Saxon  types 
are  suited  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  northwestern  Europe  and 
adaptations  of  materials  developed  in  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  it  becomes  evident  that  they  are  not  well  adapted  to  our 
southern  temperate  zone,  still  less  to  our  tropical  and  subtrop- 
ical possessions.  Then,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  indig- 
enous types,  e.  g.,  of  Porto  Rico,  are  specifically  fitted  to  the 
local  climate  and  adaptations  of  local  materials,  it  would  seem 
clear  that  architectural  motives  derived  from  them  ought  to  be 
even  more  useful  than  any  borrowed  from  Japan.  These  con- 
siderations have  influenced  the  researches  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
they  are  in  part  the  motive  of  the  special  report  on  Porto  Rico 
prepared  by  Dr  Fewkes.  Other  motives  have  reference  to  the 
native  food  sources  which  have  been  found  useful  by  genera- 
tions of  European  settlers  and  aboriginal  modes  of  food  prepara- 
tion which  are  of  such  excellence  as  to  still  survive.  It  appears 
from  the  observations  that  several  native  foods  are  worthy  of 
attention  and  cultivation  by  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  that  some  of  the  indigenous  modes  of  preparing  food  may 
well  receive  careful  study  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  excel- 
lence of  the  preparations  when  more  advanced  modes  of  hand- 
ling, milling,  preserving,  and  transporting  are  introduced.  The 
details  of  Dr  Fewkes's  investigations  are  incorporated  in  a 
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memoir  designated  for  early  publication  in  the  form  of  a  bul- 
letin. The  industrial  data  are  supplemented  by  bibliographic 
and  other  material,  which  will  render  the  report  a  manual  r)f 
Porto  Rican  ethnology  and  archeology. 

The  special  investigation  undertaken  by  Dr.  Russell  among 
the  Pima  Indians  covered  aboriginal  industries  develo])ed 
in  and  adapted  to  the  arid  region.  Here,  as  in  Porto  Rico, 
local  types  of  habitation  have  resulted  from  the  clinuitic  ;ind 
other  local  conditions.  The  primal  house  tvpe  is  a  sinnll 
circular  structure  of  cactus  or  reeds,  roofed  with  earth,  tin- 
whole  supported  by  an  inner  framework  of  poles.  This  ty])e 
is  varied  according  to  available  materials,  the  grass  house  and 
the  house  of  cactus  (okatilla  stems  or  saguaro  ribs)  l)eing  closeh* 
related  derivative  forms.  It  is  varied  also  by  arrangement  of 
material,  as  when  the  cactus  staves  are  wattled  with  reeds  or 
withes,  and  the  house  tends  to  become  square  in  plan  with 
vertical  walls  eventually  plastered  by  the  washing  of  mud 
from  the  roof  and  by  the  throwing  up  of  embankments  as 
wind-breaks  below.  Under  the  imitative  instinct  of  savagery 
the  wattled  Avails  are  coated  with  a  mortar  of  mud,  whicli  is 
hardened  l)y  embedding  in  it  pebl)les  and  hirger  stones; 
and  this  may  be  deemed  the  secondary  ty[)e  of  aboriginal 
architecture  in  the  southwestern  United  States  and  northern 
Mexico.  From  it  develops,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  third 
type,  tliat  of  rubble  masonry  set  in  a  mortar  of  nnid  or  even 
laid  dry;  but  where  building  stone  is  lacking,  the  ])ebl)le-s(>t 
wattle  structure  grows  into  a  distinctive  architecture  of  which 
the  basis  is  the  ])uddled  wall,  or  pise,  called  by  Sjianish  settlers 
cajon,  the  fourth  house  type  of  the  arid  region.  Aboriginally, 
the  earth  used  in  the  structure  was  doubtless  tamped  between 
wattled  walls,  at  first  permanent  and  afterward  temporary: 
certainly,  during  later  times  the  earth  was  built  up  in  sueoes- 
sive  tiers  between  movable  screens  n\'  wattling  so  ])laced  and 
braced  as  to  form  a  temporary  Irongh  for  eacl>  layer.  The 
cajon  structure  was  durable  and  was  susceptible  of  dev«^lop- 
ment  into  connmnial  hous(>s  of  many  rooms  and  several  ston<^s. 
As  in  the  primal  type,  (he  roof  consisted  of  earth  laid  on 
brush  supported  by  a  .^lu-atliing  of  or  caclU!*  staves  and 
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rafters  of  cedar  ))()U>s;  on  one-story  lumses  it  was  a  place  of 
teni|)()rar\-  resort  tor  tlie  <K',cu})ants,  and  with  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  j)ara|)('ts  and  the  o-rowtli  of  tliese  into  hi<»'lier  stories 
the  roofs  became  uj)per  floors.  Subsequently  (probaljly  after 
the  Caucasian  invasion)  eai'thern  bricks  laid  in  mud  mortar 
were  adopted,  and  this  type  of  construction,  known  as  adobe, 
was  g'cnerally  adopted;  and  in  the  better  buildings,  both  of 
cajon  and  adobe,  the  walls  were  coated  with  a  thin  plaster  or 
.slip  fixed  by  a  soda  or  other  earthy  salt.  Now,  the  aboriginal 
cajon  house  type  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  present  needs 
of  the  arid  region  and  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  by 
Caucasian  settlers.  Properly  constructed  cajon  walls  are 
much  superior  to  adobe  in  homogeneity  and  strength,  though 
somewhat  more  expensive  of  labor.  Their  durability  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  Casa  Grande  in  the  Gila  valley, 
which  was  a  ruin  of  immemorial  antiquity  when  discov- 
ered by  Padre  Kino  in  1694,  and  is  still  standing  despite 
vandalism  as  well  as  natural  weathering.  Moreover,  the  cajon 
is  readily  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  addition  of  lime 
or  cement  to  the  material  in  any  desired  quantity,  and  by  sub- 
stituting a  plaster  of  lime  or  cement  for  the  simple  slip.  So 
improved,  the  native  construction  would  seem  better  adapted 
to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  habitations  in  the  arid 
region  than  any  imported  models.  The  cost  would  be  only 
that  of  the  lime  and  the  handling  of  materials,  while  wood, 
bumed  brick,  and  even  stone  are  highly  expensive.  The  thick 
walls  would  effectively  equalize  interior  temperatures  despite 
the  enormous  diurnal  range,  which  is  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  residence  in  arid  districts;  and  the  general  massiveness 
would  lend  itself  to  distinctive  and  desirable  architectural 
effects.  Dr  Russell's  researches  extended  also  to  the  lighter 
and  more  composite  types  of  construction  surviving  among 
the  Pima  and  neighboring  Indians,  as  well  as  to  the  attendant 
industries  and  food  sources.  Among  the  latter  the  fruit  of  the 
cactus  figures  prominently,  not  only  in  modern  customs  but  in 
tradition  and  ceremonies,  attesting  the  still  more  important 
place  which  the  frait  and  its  products  occupied  in  the  lives  of 
past  generations.    Dr  Russell's  material  has  been  so  divided 
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as  to  yield  a  special  memoir  on  technology,  designed  for  early 
publication  in  bulletin  form,  and  a  general  monograph  on  the 
social  organization,  mythology,  and  esthetology  of  the  Pima 
tribe  and  on  the  antiquities  of  their  habitat. 

During  the  year  Dr  Albert  E.  Jenks  revised  the  proofs  of  his 
memoir  on  Wild  Rice  Gatherers  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  This  treatise  is 
deemed  especially  valuable  in  that  it  calls  attention  to  a  wide- 
spread food  source  largely  used  by  the  aborigines  and  giving 
promise  of  great  utility  to  our  citizens  whenever  the  requisite 
attention  is  given  to  cultivation,  milling,  and  ])re])aration.  In 
food  value  the  wild  rice  ranks  high  among  cereals,  and  its 
natural  hal)itat  is  sucli  that  by  its  means  otherwise  useless 
swamp  lands  may  be  utilized  and  reclaimed,  while  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  with  judicious  cultivation  it  might  be  adapted 
to  a  widening  range  of  soil  conditions.  Later  in  tlie  year  Dr 
Jenks  resumed  his  researches  concerning  the  l)ircli-bark  indus- 
tries of  our  northern  aborigines.  As  noted  in  tlic  last  rejiort, 
one  aspect  of  tlie  industries  clustering  about  the  l)irc]i  tree  is 
of  prime  significance  to ,  ethnologists  in  that  the  birch-l)ark 
canoe  was  the  inost  effective  agency  of  (listril)ution  of  tribes 
and  culture  during  early  times;  moreover,  it  is  well  w^rtli 
noting  that  the  interest  is  a  living  one,  since  tlie  bark  canoe 
remains  a  most  effective  device  for  transportation  for  white 
as  well  as  red  men.  Lideed,  its  use  by  white  tourists,  fishernieu, 
and  hunters,  is  apparently  increasing  in  the  northern  L^nited 
States  and  Canada.  Various  otlicr  hircli-ltai-k  artifacts  are  in 
use  amonjif  whites  as  well  as  natives.  The  half  conventional, 
half  synibolic  makok,  or  maple-sugar  box.  prov(>s  a  conviMiient 
lionseliold  utensil;  liirch-bark  bask(>ts  of  different  forms  are 
f'onnd  nseful  as  well  as  artistic;  and  on  llie  \vli(d(>  it  wonld 
appear  not  only  that  tlie  hircli-bark  indnstry  is  increasing  in 
consequents^  of  d(Mnands  by  nliites.  I)n1  tliat  it  serves  as  a 
ludpful  st(^))ping-stone  from  the  priinitixc  customs  of  the 
Indian  toward  flie  free  and  self-supporting  citi/.ensliip  which 
is  the  Indian's  nlliniate  goal.  Exigencies  c(»nnected  witli  the 
editorial  work  of  the  ollice  conqxdled  Dr  .lenks  to  divert  a  part 
of  his  time  from  the  research.     Therefore  tlie  work  wa.s  not 
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(luitc  (•(tin])lt't(Ml  ;it  the  end  of  the  liscal  Near,  when  DrJciiks 
w-tis,  at  tlu'  rcMjiR'st  (»t"  the  Director  of  the  l*liili|)i)iu(^  Hui"(;au  of 
Noncliristiau  Tribes,  furlouo-lied  for  a  ^car,  witli  a  view  to  the 
more  effective  introductiou  of  tlie  methods  of  tlie  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnoh)gy  in  the  Phihj)i)iiie  researches. 

V\)r  several  years  Mr  J.  D.  McGuire  has  been  engaged  in 
investigating  certain  branches  of  aboriginal  teclmolog}',  and 
some  of  his  results  have  been  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
he  began,  at  the  instance  of  the  Director,^a  critical  study  of  tlie 
earliest  records  of  aboriginal  technology  made  by  the  con- 
quistadores,  missionaries,  and  other  pioneers.  During  the  year 
just  closed  he  continued  the  work,  and  has  made  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  records  which  have  proved  of  great  use  to 
the  Director  and  the  collaborators  engaged  in  field  researches. 
The  extracts  are  arranged  on  cards,  and  these  have  been 
acquii'ed  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau. 

Work  in  Sociology 

Throughout  most  of  the  year  the  time  of  the  Ethnologist  in 
Charge  has  been  so  fully  occupied  with  administrative  work, 
largely  relating  to  publication  of  the  reports,  as  to  somewhat 
delay  his  sociologic  inquiries;  yet  fair  progress  has  been  made. 
One  of  the  special  inquiries  of  the  year  relates  to  what  may  be 
called,  by  extension  of  common  terms,  aboriginal  land  tenure, 
this  investigation  being  rendered  timely  by  current  progress 
in  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  former  tribesmen,  as 
well  as  by  recent  occupancy  of  territory  formerly  inhabited 
by  native  tribes  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
researches  indicate  that  primitive  peoples  have  no  conception 
of  land  tenure  in  tlie  sense  in  which  the  term  is  employed  by 
civilized  and  enlightened  peoples.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  recognition  of  individual  rights  to  lands  or  natural  wealth, 
for  such  values  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  clan,  the  gens, 
or  the  tribe;  that  is,  possession  is  communal  rather  than  indi- 
vidual. In  the  second  place,  the  property  sense  is  especially 
inchoate  as  applied  to  lands,  which  are  viewed  as  natural 
ranges  for  men  and  animals,  for  local  tribes  and  local  fauna;  and 
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there  is  no  recog-nition  of  ownership  or  of  title  inimical  to 
the  natural  coordinate  rights  of  such  men  and  beasts.  True, 
there  is  among  most  tribes  a  vague  sense  of  prescriptive  right 
to  long  occupied  territory,  to  the  home  of  the  ancients 'who 
play  so  prominent  a  role  in  primitive  philosophy,  so  that  a  tribe 
commonly  feels  it  to  be  a  riglit  and  a  filial  duty  to  protect  tlie 
home  range  against  permanent  invasion  hy  aliens;  yet  the 
vague  right  so  recognized  scarcely  applies  to  the  land  per  sc. 
but  only  to  the  rights  of  the  chase,  fisheries,  fruits,  and  any 
cultivated  products,  personal  habitations,  quarries,  or  clay  pits: 
that  is,  to  what  may  be  called  the  usufruct  of  the  soil.  In 
fact,  the  attitude  of  the  savage  or  barbarian  towaivl  ])roperty 
in  land  is  much  like  that  of  American  citizens  during  tlie  last 
century  toward  property  in  water,  to  wit,  in  the  rains,  rivers, 
lakes,  seas,  artesian  water,  ordinary  ground  water,  etc.  During 
recent  decades  the  idea  of  property  in  water  has  grown  uj) 
in  the  less  humid  districts  and  is  rapidly  extending,  yet  the 
development  of  this  conception  is  slow,  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  intelligent  })eople.  Perhaps  a  closer  example  may 
be  found  in  air  as  viewed  by  enlightened  peoples,  for  tlie 
air  is  reerarded  as  essentially  common  to  all  living  and  breath- 
ing things,  and  its  use  as  an  inherent  right  far  transcending 
conventional  titles  to  personal  or  counnunal  property.  There 
are  indeed  certain  germs  of  coinmunal  property  right  in 
air,  manifested  hi  the  occasional  actions  of  neighborlioods 
looking  to  the  abatement  of  certain  nuisances,  yet  the 
claims  put  forth  in  sucli  actions  i-clatc  rallicr  lo  the  free 
and  connnon  use,  the  usufruct,  of  the  air  tlian  to  its  possc^ssion 
as  property,  so  that  oiu-  attitmlc  toward  air  is  closely  analo- 
o-ous  to  that  of  nrimitive  h)lk  toward  land.  'Vhv  results  of  the 
inquiries  lind  reiidy  application  in  eonnection  witli  various 
])ublic  questions.  ( )ne  of  tlie  (duclusions  is  lliat  jiriinitive 
folk  cannot  beat  once  transferred  from  tlie  pinne  of  eolleetive 
interest  in  the  usufruct  of  the  soil  to  that  of  individual  land 
tenure,  any  more  than  the  fanner  of  the  Atlantic  s^oaboanl 
coidd  be  brought  in  a  <la\  to  full  luulerstauding  of  irrigation 
water  rights,  w  ith  ;ill  the  complications  of  dams,  shiices.  main 
ditches,  gates,  etc.:  iiuleeil.  the  edue;ition  of  i\w  citizen  farnuTi* 
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who  liiive  gone  West  and  grown  up  with  irrigation  was  mucli 
more  rapid  than  could  be  expected  of  tlie  slower-minded  tribes- 
men. Accordingly,  it  would  clearly  be  a  mistake  to  transfer 
tribesmen  directly  from  the  range  to  the  severalty  holding; 
there  should  be,  as  indeed  experience  has  shown  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  an  intermediate  period  of  proprietary  train- 
in<'-  on  collective  reservations.  The  researches  indicate  that 
this  period  should  cover  at  least  a  generation ;  in  most  cases 
two  generations  would  be  required  foj"  the  development  of  the 
sentiment  of  thrift  and  the  feeling  of  independence  required  for 
successful  citizenship.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  year's  work 
have  been  made  public  in  scientific  papers  and  addresses,  and 
progress  has  been  made  in  arranging  the  material  for  formal 
issue  in  reports. 

In  connection  with  his  linguistic  researches  in  British 
Columbia  Dr  John  R.  Swanton  collected  definite  information 
concerning  kinship  terms  and  other  factors  in  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  Haida  Indians,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
he  made  progress  in  arranging  the  data  for  publication. 

Work  in  Philology 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Director  con- 
tinued the  arrangement  of  Mexican  and  Central  American 
linguistic  material  with  a  view  to  the  classification  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  southern  portion  of  North  America  on  a 
linguistic  basis.  As  during  the  preceding  year,  Dr  Cyrus 
Thomas  collaborated  in  the  work.  The  completion  of  the  task 
was  delayed  by  the  illness  of  the  Director  during  the  later 
months  of  the  year. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  Professor  Franz  Boas,  of 
Columbia  University,  received  an  honorary  appointment  as 
philologist  and  was  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  linguistic  researches  in  which  the  Bureau 
is  engaged.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  appointment  was  that 
of  obtaining  a  uniform  series  of  outlines  of  Indian  languages 
to  be  published  in  synoptic  form  for  use  in  comparative  studies 
bvthe  philologists  of  the  world.  The  work  requires  extensive 
preparation  because   of  the  wide  range  and  considerable 
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volume  of  the  material  both  in  hand  and  required.  At  the 
time  of  its  discovery  there  were  in  North  America  .sometliing- 
between  one  and  two  thousand  tribal  dialects  or  lanirua^es 
belonging-  to  about  a  hundred  linguistic  stocks  or  families,  so 
that  the  scope  of  the  work  is  so  broad  that  it  may  not  be 
accomplished  except  by  the  cooperation  of  many  specialists 
devoted  to  particular  groups  of  languages.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  seems  inexpedient  for  the  Bureau  alone  to  attempt 
to  cover  the  ground,  and  the  plan  of  the  work  intrusted  to 
Dr  Boas  is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  institutions  and 
linguistic  specialists.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  work  was 
organized  in  cooperation  witli  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Columbia  University,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of  California.  The  collaborators 
include  Dr  John  R.  Swanton,  of  the  l^ureau:  ]\Ir  H.  H.  St. 
Clair,  2d,  of  the  American  Museum;  Mr  William  Jones,  rep- 
resenting Columbia  University ;  Dr  Roland  B.  Dixon,  of  Har- 
vard, and  Dr  A.  L.  Kroeber,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  California.  Dr  Swanton's  work  com|)rised  the 
transcription  of  a  voluminous  series  of  Haida  texts;  he  also 
com])leted  a  synojisis  of  tlie  Haida  language  for  incorporation 
in  tlie  general  series.  Mr  St.  Chn'r  devoted  a  part  of  tlie  year 
to  work  on  a  dictionary  and  granmiar  of  the  Chinook  language, 
and  ill  addition  made  a  critical  study  of  Shoslioni  linguistic 
material  in  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  and  (»f  tlu'  American 
Mnscniii.  Mr  Jones  made  good  progress  in  analyzing  the 
graimuar  of  the  Sauk  and  P'ox  dialects,  nearly  completing  a 
list  of  suffixes  and  picifixes;  also  in  arranging  for  jtnblication 
a  series  of  Fox  texts  collected  during  the  pre(Mvlinir  fiscal 
year.  Dr  Dixon  ])repare(l  a  granntiar  and  vocabulary  ot  the 
Maidn  language;  while  Dr  Kroeb(>r  collected  and  airangi^d 
both  lexic  and  grannnatic  material  representing  several  other 
California  tribes.  lnspire(l  hy  (lie  hearty  approval  of  scitMitilic 
nuMi  at  lioni(>  and  abroad,  1  >r  hoas  and  his  collaborators  have 
taken  np  tlie  work  with  zeal.  1  )r  Uoas  observes:  "Linguistic 
woik  ill  nianv  jiarts  of  North  America  is  exceedingly  nrgonl 
on  account  of  lli(>  rapiil  disappearance  of  theJiati\  e  langnagi^s. 
and  tli(>  means  at  onr  disposal  for  this  work  are  insuflicient." 
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\ r\  it  is  ;i  i;r;itilic;iti(iii  to  report  tluit  tlu;  interest  of  the  col- 
liilxtrators,  w  ho  h;ive  worked  <>-r;ituit()Usl y  or  for  oiil)' iiomiiial 
coinjx'nsation,  has  resulted  in  a  hirjjie  vohune  of  invaluable 
material  amassed  at  triflin<>'  cost  to  the  liureau.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  ackno\vled,n-(i  the  <>-euer()US  contributions  of  I)r 
IJoas  and  the  other  collaborators  named, 

1  )urin<i- the  vear  Dr  l^oas  completed  the  proof  revision  of 
his  memoir  entitled  Kathlamet  Texts,  and  it  has  been  pub- 
lislied  as  a  l)ulletin.  He  also  completed  the  manuscript  for  a 
similai'  memoir  entitled  Tsimshian  Texts,  and  it  was  transmitted 
for  publication  on  January  29,  1902. 

l)r  Albert  S.  Gatschet  carried  forward  to  substantial  com- 
])letion  his  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  Peoria  language, 
and  ;tlso  continued  the  arrangement  of  material  for  the  com- 
parative Alg-onquian  vocabulary.  In  addition,  he  devoted 
some  time  to  special  researches  required  for  answering  some 
of  the  numerous  requests  for  information  concerning  Indian 
terms  and  phrases  constantly  received  from  correspondents. 

]\Ir  J.  X.  B.  Hewitt  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to 
his  monograph  on  Iroquois  Creation  Myths,  inentioned  in 
|)revious  reports;  three  of  the  five  sections  were  sent  to  press 
during  the  year  as  a  part  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  took  up  the  general  discussion 
of  principles  noted  in  another  paragraph;  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
current  work,  he  continued  the  extraction  and  arrangement  of 
Iroquoian  linguistic  material  in  a  form  suitable  for  reference 
and  eventually  for  publication.  Throughout  the  year  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  time  was  occupied  in  the 
researches  required  for  answering  technical  inquiries  from  cor- 
respondents— a  duty  which  seems  unavoidable,  although  its 
performance  retards  progress  in  systematic  researches. 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Thomas  continued  the  transcription  of  the 
manuscript  Diccionario  de  Motul,  while  Senor  Andomaro 
]\Iolina,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  made  good  progress  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Maya  and  Spanish  terms  into  English,  with  a  view 
to  the  issue  of  this  extensive  vocabulary  in  a  form  appropriate 
to  the  publications  of  the  Bureau.  In  view  of  the  prospective 
value  of  this  work  to  future  students  it  would  seem  important 
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that  the  final  translation  should  be  based  on  tliorough  and 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Maya,  Spanish,  and  Phiglish  lan- 
guages; and,  having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  this  and  to 
the  fact  that  Senor  Molina  is  a  volunteer  collaborate »r  resident 
in  another  country,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  insert  the  following 
voluntary  expression  from  the  United  States  consul  at  I'ro- 
greso,  Yucatan,  Mr  Edward  H.  Thompson,  himself  a  ci-itical 
student  of  the  antiquities,  history,  and  languages  of  Yucatan: 
"To  my  mind,  in  the  work  of  the  Licentiate  Andomaro  Molina, 
the  Bureau  has  done  the  best  work  of  the  year  and  has  done  it 
in  the  best  j)Ossible  way.  It  has  arranged  to  give  t<»  light  and 
study  a  much-needed  work,  and  it  has  put  it  in  the  very  hands 
best  fitted  to  do  it  I  am,  perha])S,  competent  to  sjieak  upon 
this  subject,  and  I  am  willing  to  place  on  record  my  belief 
that  no  living  man  could  have  this  work  intrusted  to  him  so  well 
as  Mr  Molina.  The  work  that  he  is  doing  can  not  be  done  by 
a  foreigner.  I  am,  perhaps,  its  well  informed  U))<)n  the  native 
Maya,  their  habits,  customs,  etc,  as  any  living  foreigner.  an<l, 
it  may  be,  l)etter  than  any  other.  1  know  enough  to  know 
that  I  could  not  do  the  work  as  it  should  Ije  done.  This  t;i>k 
should  only  be  undertaken  by  one  who  has  been  brought  up 
on  milk  from  a  native  l)re;ist,  wliose  first  words  were  in  Maya, 
and  whose  thoughts  come  easier  to  him  when  (dotlied  in  the 
Maya  form  than  in  classic  Castilian  or  downright  Angh»-Saxon. 
Such  a  mnn  is  Molina.  To  the  instincts  and  the  education  of 
a  scliolnr  he  jidds  tlie  subfile  nndcratanding  of  thv  native  nnd 
as  perfect  coinniinul  of  the  inicient  hvnguage.  the  Maya,  as  any 
nuiii  cnn  h;i\c  ;it  tliis  dny." 

^riie  final  proofs  of  the  Nsitick  1  )iction;n  \  ,  compih'd  by  the 
late  Jaine.s  1  Innunond  Trumbull,  were  revised  during  the  year, 
}ind  th(!  gi-eiiler  part  of  flie  sheets  have  l)een  printe<l. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Mexican  and  Central  Ameri- 
cnn  linguistic  records,  Dr  Cyrus  Thoinns,  in  innnediato  col- 
labonition  with  the  Director,  continu(Ml  his  investigation  of 
aborigiiud  records  preserved  in  the  forms  of  codioos,  soulptnn^s, 
etc.  His  work  wns  pi-oductivc,  yielding  among  ofluM*  iv.huUs 
i)  memoir  entitlecl  Mnynn  ( 'alendnr  Systems,  which  wa,<«  f»ent 
to  press  as  a  i)art  of  the  Twenty-second  Anminl  K'eport 
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Pn)i>Tess  was  made  also  in  |)i>^|)ariii<>-  for  the  press  the  trans- 
hitioiis  made  ])v  Mr  Charles  1'.  Howditeli  of  certain  scattered 
vcf  notcworthv  coutrihiitions  to  knowledge  concerning-  the 
calcndric  and  other  records  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  a  i)leasure  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 
the  translator  in  contrihnting-  the  material  and  in  furthering' the 
work  of  its  prei)aration  in  every  j)ractical  way.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr  Elbert  J.  Benton  was  temporarily 
eno-a"-ed  to  edit  the  material  and  arrang-e  the  illustrations  for 
publication;  this  work  was  well  advanced  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Work  in  Sophiology 

About  the  end  of  May  Miss  Alice  C.  P^letcher  completed  her 
monograph  on  the  Pawnee  Indians  under  the  title  Hako:  A 
Pawnee  Ceremony.  In  many  respects  a  typical  tribe  of  the 
Plains,  the  Pawnee  Indians  were  in  some  points  the  most 
remarkably  developed  of  the  prairie  tribes.  Like  other  vig'or- 
ous  al)orig-inal  groups,  they  were  composite;  an  important 
constituent,  later  known  as  the  Skidi  band,  came  from  the 
wooded  hills  and  broad  bottom  lands  of  the  Arkansas  country, 
where  they  or  their  ancestry  had  developed  a  woodland  cul- 
ture and  doubtless  performed  a  share  in  the  erection  of  the 
imposing  mounds  of  the  lower  Mississippi  region.  Other  tribal 
constituents  represented  prairie  provinces;  and  there  are  strong 
suggestions  in  the  rich  tribal  mythology  that  at  least  a  cultural 
constituent  was  absorbed  from  the  highly  religious  sedentary 
peoples  of  the  Southwestern  pueblos.  The  composite  tribe 
lived  long,  as  is  attested  by  their  traditions  as  well  as  their 
customs,  in  the  prairie  region,  which  they  shared  with  the 
buffalo;  and  in  even  greater  degree  than  the  Siouan  tribes 
dwelling  farther  northward,  they  adjusted  themselves  to  this 
natural  spoil,  so  that  the  buffalo  became  the  source  of  their 
fof>d,  their  raiment,  and  the  material  for  their  habitations,  the 
guide  of  their  migrations,  the  object  of  their  handicraft  and 
hunting  tactics,  and  finally,  one  of  the  foremost  among  their 
deified  tutelaries.  Accordingly,  the  fiducial  ceremonies  of  the 
tribe  combine  intensity  of  local  veneration  for  a  few  leading 
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tutelaries  with  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  ritual  derived  from 
other  districts  and  peoples,  vivified  by  their  union  and  inter- 
action. During-  earlier  days  the  rituals  w-ere  so  far  esoteric  as 
to  generally  escape  the  notice  of  ethnologists  as  well  as  of 
casual  visitors;  but  during  recent  3^ears  a  few  students,  notably 
Miss  Fletcher,  have  been  permitted  to  witness  the  sacred  cere- 
monies, and  even  to  examine  and  obtain  interpretations  of  the 
magic  bundles  which  serve  as  the  tangible  basis  of  the  rituals. 
All  of  these  rituals  are  impressive;  some,  like  the  Hako,  are  of 
remarkable  richness,  not  only  in  gesture  and  measured  move- 
ment, but  in  the  poetic  imagery  expressed  in  word,  music, 
pantomime.  Miss  Fletcher's  record  appears  to  be  perfect,  and 
she  has  analyzed  with  acumen  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the 
chants,  tlie  symbolic  harmony  of  the  accompanying  panto- 
mime, and  the  meaning  expressed  in  the  intricate  figures  of  the 
dance  and  movements  of'the  march  that  form  essential  features 
of  the  ceremony.  From  Miss  Fletcher's  rendition  and  inter- 
pretation it  would  seem  that  these  elal)orate  rituals  open  a  vista 
looking  directly  on  the  beginnings  of  song,  dance,  drama,  poesy. 
They  certainly  are  a  revelation  to  students  of  the  highest  pliascs 
of  human  culture  as  well  as  to  the  investigator  of  primitive  cus- 
toms. The  memoir  is  in  press  as  a  part  of  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  Report. 

In  connection  with  his  comparative  study  of  Indian  creation 
myths  Mr  Hewitt  has  been  led  to  analyze  certain  funda- 
mental features  of  primitive^  ])liilosophy,  especially  f<»nn- 
iuff  the  basis  of  totemisin,  shamanism,  etc.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  tlic  different  Indian  languages  there  are  terms  ditficult 
of  translation  into  modern  tongues  which  are  of  deep  mean- 
ing to  their  users,  for  exam])l(\  manido.  or  manitou,  among  the 
Algonquian  tribes;  wakan,  or  wakanda,  among  the  Sionan 
\Y\ho^ — terms  covering  a  larger  proportion  and  wider  variety 
of  the  ihouuht  of  ))rinnfive  men  than  any  single  terms  roviM* 
in  higher  culture.  Among  tlu^  InKpioian  Intlians  tlie  com^- 
sponding  term  is  orrnda,  which  may  be  translated  mynteriotis 
power  for  good  and  evil,  powers  of  magic,  or,  moiv  briefly, 
magic  p(»t(>nc\  Mi  Hewitt's  analysis  was  announced  in  a 
pi-eliniiuar\  paper,  au<l  has  already  proved  serviceable  to  eth- 
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iiolog'ists  ill  this  jiiid  other  (•( >iiiitri('s ;  and  it  s(H;ni.s  iirobable 
that  the  Iriujiiois  term  will  coiiki  into  <^oncriil  use  in  the 
Kn<i-lish  lau<4-iia<»-('  tor  purposes  of  sopliioloj^'ic,  (liscus.sioii.  The 
coiuplete  study  is  designed  for  publication  in  tlie  second  jiart 
of  Iid(piois  Creation  Myths,  which  was  nearly  ready  for  tlie 
press  at  the  end  of  tlie  year. 

For  a  nuinl)er  of  ^■ears  j\lrs  .Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson  has 
been  investig-ating-  the  myths  and  ceremonies  of  the  Zuiii 
Indians  of  New  Mexico.  During-  the  fiscal  year  she  has  fin- 
ished the  revision  of  several  incomplete  chapters  and  arranged 
the  matter  for  the  entire  monograph  in  form  for  ])ublication. 
This  work  will  prove  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  typical  Pueblo  tribe,  which,  although  in  some- 
what familiar  contact  with  the  whites  for  a  long  jjeriod  of  years, 
is  so  conservative  in  character  as  to  have  been  but  slightly  in- 
fluenced in  manners  and  customs,  beliefs  and  institutions.  The 
conditions  under  which  Mrs  Stevenson's  studies  were  carried  on, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  inner  life  of  the  people,  were  excep- 
tionally favorable,  and  the  value  of  the  study  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  primitive  Zuiii,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of 
civilization,  promises  soon  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Although  their  researches  were  devoted  primarily  to  other 
Indian  activities,  several  of  the  collaborators  have  made  note- 
worthy collections  of  sociologic  material  during  the  year,  the 
work  of  Dr  Fewkes  on  Porto  Rican  zemis  and  zemeisin,  that 
of  Mr  Mooney  on  the  fiducial  factors  in  Kiowa  heraldr}',  that 
of  Dr  Russell  on  the  calendric  systems  and  accompanying 
beliefs  of  the  Pima  Indians,  that  of  Dr  Jenks  on  the  mythology 
of  birch  bark,  and  that  of  Dr  Swanton  on  the  mythologic 
features  of  social  organization  among  the  Haida  Indians  being 
especially  worthy  of  mention. 

Descriptive  Ethnology 

In  connection  with  his  field  work,  Mr  Mooney  was  able  to 
make  some  progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Native  Tribes;  and,  when  other  duties  permitted,  Dr  Thomas 
continued  the  collection  of  material  for  this  work,  both  from 
current  publications  and  from  rare  books  that  are  constantly 
being  added  to  the  library. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  year  the  Hikler  translation  of  the 
manuscript  history  of  Texas,  by  Padre  Morfi,  was  taken  up  for 
annotation  with  a  view  to  pul)lication.  The  historical  annota- 
tion was  kindly  undertaken  by  Dr  George  P.  Garrison,  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  the  manuscript  was  in  his  hands  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

COLLECTIONS 

All  of  the  collaborators  engaged  in  field  operations  made 
more  or  less  extensive  collections  for  study  and  foi-  ultimate 
transfer  to  the  United  States  National  Museum.  IW  far  the 
most  extensive  of  these  collections  was  that  made  by  Mr 
Mooney  as  a  means  for  research  in  heraldry.  This  collection 
still  remains  in  the  field.  Dr  llussell  collected  a  full  series  f)f 
objects  representing  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  Pima  Indians, 
including  a  series  of  baskets  representing  the  more  archaic  as 
well  as  the  modern  forms;  among  the  unique  oljjects  com- 
prised in  tlu;  collection  are  two  calendric  records  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  winter  counts  of  the  North  nnd  tlie 
maguey-book  records  of  the  South.  Dr  Fewkes  made  c<)n- 
siderable  collections  in  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua  early  in 
the  year,  and  subse([u<'nth'  oljtaiiicd  an  interesting  series  of 
aboriginal  objects  in  lV)rto  Rico.  As  usual,  various  collecti<Mis 
were  obtained  also  bv  ])ur('has('  under  tlie  more  innniMliate 
direction  of  the  Secretary. 

VMOVEWVY 

The  property  of  the  l)ureau  comprises  (1)  office  furnituri^ 
and  ap])aratus,  (2)  ethnologic  manuscripts  and  other  original 
records,  (3)  photograplis  and  drawings  of  Indian  subjects, 
(4)  collections  held  temporarily  by  collaborators  for  use  in 
research,  (5)  a  working  bbi-ary,  and  ((!)  unili>tribnted  re-icluos 
ol'  the  editions  of  tlx-  I'ureaii  )iublicali»»ns.  There  was  little 
change  in  the  amount  or  \abie  of  office  property  during  the 
year.  Purchases  of  office  furnilur»>  were  inconsidi>rable;  sev- 
eral manuscri))ts  wore  aiMjuired  by  purchase,  mostly  for  inniio- 
(liale  publication,  as  noleil  in  prexions  paragraph--.  \>hi1e  the 
records  of  original  work   pi-ogressed   ^teadil\       About  Mf)*! 
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iieg-atives  (glass  and  film),  2,050  prints,  and  a  number  of 
drawing's  were  added  to  the  collection  of  illustrative  material, 
and  a  })ro})ortionate  quantity  of  illustrative  material  was  used 
in  the  reports.  Most  of  the  collections  of  the  year  have  g^one 
directly  to  the  United  States  National  Museum;  some,  like 
those  of  Mr  Mooney,  are  still  in  use.  The  library  has  main- 
tained a  steady  growth,  chiefly  throug-h  exchanges,  partly  by 
the  purchase  of  current  ethnologic  books  and  earl}^  records 
pertaining  to  the  aborigines.  The  additions  of  the  year  com- 
prise about  895  books  and  150  pamphlets,  raising  the  con- 
tents of  the  library  to  11,339  books  and  2,500  pamphlets. 
The  number  of  back  reports  was  reduced  through  the  con- 
stantly increasing  public  demands  for  ethnologic  literature. 
Nearl}"  all  of  these  documents  are  now  out  of  print.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr  J.  Julius  Lund  continued  in 
charge  of  the  property  as  custodian.  After  Mr  Lund's  resig- 
nation Mr  Frank  M.  Barnett  was  appointed  to  this  position. 
Miss  Jessie  E.  Thomas  remains  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
library ;  Miss  Ella  Leary  of  the  distribution  of  documents. 

PUBLICATIONS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr  Herbert  S.  Wood  had 
charge  of  the  editorial  work ;  subsequently  he  was  furloughed 
for  several  months,  when  Dr  Albert  E.  Jenks  assumed  edito- 
rial duties  in  connection  with  his  researches;  in  June  Mr 
Wood  resumed  his  editorial  capacity,  and  toward  the  end  of 
May  Mr  Elbert  J.  Benton  was  temporarily  added  to  the  corps 
as  editorial  assistant.  The  second  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Report  was  delivered  from  the  bindery  on  January  7,  and 
was  immediately  distributed;  Bulletin  26  was  delivered  on 
March  11,  and,  after  brief  holding  in  the  hope  that  the  Nine- 
teenth Report  might  be  distributed  at  the  same  time,  was  sent 
out  to  the  exchanges  about  the  end  of  the  year;  separate 
copies  of  the  papers  composing  the  Nineteenth  Report  were 
delivered  in  March,  but  the  binding  of  the  volumes  was 
delayed  by  reason  of  unusual  conditions  in  the  Printing 
Office,  and  the  edition  had  not  been  delivered  at  the  end  of 
the  year.    On  January  29  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  was 
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transmitted.  It  is  designed  for  publication  in  one  volume  and 
comprises,  in  addition  to  tlie  formal  report,  the  Holmes  mono- 
grapli  on  aboriginal  pottery.  The  Twenti^-first  Annual 
Report  was  transmitted  for  printing  on  March  12.  It  also  is 
designed  to  form  one  volume,  comprising,  in  adclitir)n  to  the 
formal  report,  the  memoirs  on  Hopi  Katcinas,  by  I)r  Fewkes: 
and  Iroquois  Creation  Myths,  by  Mr  Hewitt.  On  June  30, 
the  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  was  transmitted  for  ])ul)li- 
cation  in  two  volumes.  It  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  admin- 
istrative report,  T^70  Summers'  Work  in  Puelilo  Ruins,  bv 
Dr  Fewkes;  Mayan  Calendar  Systems,  by  Dr  Thomas;  and 
Hako:  A  Pawnee  Ceremony,  by  Miss  Fletcher.  On  January 
29  Dr  Boas's  memoir  entitled  Tsimshian  Texts  was  transmitted 
for  publication  in  bulletin  form.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
material  was  in  hand  for  the  Twenty-third  Report  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Twenty-fourth. 

Mr  De  Lancey  Gill  remained  in  charge  of  tlie  ilhistrative 
work,  preparing  copy  for  and  revising  proofs  of  the  illustrations 
for  the  Twentieth  and  later  reports.  He  also  made  photo-jxir- 
traits  of  some  200  Indians,  chiefly  members  of  delegations 
visiting  Washington,  and  developed  a  considerable  number  of 
negatives  made  by  the  several  collaborators  in  the  field:  in 
addition  he  made  a  useful  series  of  held  ])hotograplis  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  Professor  Holmes  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, as  noted  elsewhere. 

FINANCIAL  STA11^:MENT 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190'2,  "  for 
continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the  American  Indians  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hinithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  or  com- 
pensation of  all  necessary  eniplnyees  and  the  ]nirchase  of  necessary 
luMiks  and  jicriodicals,  fifty  thoiisinid  dollars,  of  w  liich  sum  not  excwd- 
ing  one  tliousaiid  live  liundn>d  dollars  may  be  used  for  i-ent  of  build- 
ing" (sundry  civil  act,  March  3,  1901)  '--  *^'iO,OnO.«10 

Salaries  or  compensation  of  employees   J.'JS,  030. 01' 

Special  services    $1,  iHS.  ."iO 

Traveling  expenses   2,  r>S7.  42 

I'vthnologic  specimens  ;   2, 920.  '2!S 

Ilhistrati(ms   WO.  .^0 

Manus.'vipfM   1 .  401 .  «W 

Hooks  and  periodicals  for  library   1 .  401  7S 

Ucnlal   l.:!75.O0 
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Slalioiu'ry  ami  su|)|ili('s   $l,^il7.  27 

Fn-iiilit   80.48 

I'ostajrt' anil  lelcirra])!]  and  telephone   67.50 

Misi'.'llaiUM.us   111.5.5 

 ■  $i;5,  9i«.  HO 

Tntal  .HslHirseinciits   $47,023.82 

r.alaiicc  .Inly  I,  1<K)2,  to  iiicot  outstaniliii'r  liabilities   2,976. 18 
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Few  of  tlie  great  g-roups  of  American  aborig-ines  have 
proved  of  equal  interest  with  the  tribes  of  the  arid  region. 
The  l*uebhi  towns  were  first  visited  by  white  men  in  1540, 
when  the  Coronado  ex])edition  penetrated  the  vast  phiteaus  of 
tlie  Coh)rado  and  tlie  Rio  Grande,  but  the  world  knew  little  of 
the  people  until  New  Mexico  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States.  During-  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv  mem- 
bei's  of  military  exploring  expeditions  under  Sitgreaves,  Ives, 
Emory,  Simpson,  Whipple,  and  others  prepared  short  accounts 
of  their  ol^servations  among  the  Pueblos,  and  later  the  Powell 
Survey  in  1874,  the  Hay  den' Survey  in  1874,  and  the  Wheeler 
Expedition  in  1879  brought  several  of  the  villages  to  public 
notice.  More  recently  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  institutions,  have  conducted  scien- 
tific investigations  of  importance  among  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

The  pueblo  of  Zufii  has  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
other  towns.  In  1879  Mr  Frank  Hamilton  Cusliing  was 
selected  by  Major  Powell  to  take  up  his  residence  in  this 
pueblo  with  the  view  of  mastering  the  language  and  of  mak- 
ing a  thorough  stud}^  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
Although  the  results  of  his  researches  have  never  appeared  in 
full,  a  number  of  valuable  papers  have  been  published.  ''My 
Adventures  in  Zuni"  appeared  in  The  Centur}"  Magazine  for 
February  to  May,  1883.  A  series  of  articles  on  "  Zuni  Bread- 
tuffs"  was  pubhshed  in  The  Millstone  during  1884-1886.  A 
memoir  on  "Zuni  Fetiches"  appeared  in  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau;  "Pueblo  Pottery  as  Illustrative  of 
Zuni  Culture  Growth,"  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report,  and 
"Zuni  Creation  Myths"  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  A 
work  on  "Zuni  Folk  Tales"  appeared  after  Mr  Cushing's 
death,  and  the  great  store  of  information  obtained  by  him 
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during  his  residence  at  Zuni  was  utilized  in  a  number  of 
minor  papers. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  contains  a  "Studv 
of  Pueblo  Architecture :  Tusayan  and  Cibola,"  bv  Victor 
Mindelefif.  During  the  decade  beginning  with  1879  Mr  James 
Stevenson  made  extensive  collections  in  Zufii  and  tlie  otlier 
pueblos,  illustrated  catalogues  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports.  Mrs  M.  C.  Stevenson 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the  Pueblo  country  in  1879,  and 
soon  became  interested  in  the  study  of  this  most  fascinating 
people.  Her  visits  have  been  repeated  at  frequent  intervals 
down  to  the  present  year,  and  her  observations  are  now 
brought  together  in  the  accompanying  paper,  "The  Zufii 
Indians:  Their  Mythology,  Esoteric  Societies,  and  Ceremonies." 
Mrs  Stevenson  has  published  a  nundoer  of  ])a])ers  deahng  with 
the  particular  phases  of  Zuni  life.  "Zufii  and  the  Zufiians  "  was 
printed  privately;  "  Religious  Life  of  the  Zuni  Cliild  "  appeared 
in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau;  "From  'the  Zufii 
Scalp  Ceremonial'"  in  The  Congress  of  Women,  vol.  2,  Chi- 
cago, 1894;  "Zuni  Ancestral  Gods  nnd  Masks"  in  Tlie 
American  Anthropologist  for  1893;  "Zuni  Mythology"  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  International  Congress  of  Antliropology,  Chi- 
cago, 1894,  and  "Zufii  Games"  in  Tlic  Amcricnn  Anlliropol- 
ogist  for  1893. 

In  the  acconi])!niying  p;ij)er  Mrs  Stevenson  does  not 
attempt  a,  monogritpliic  study  of  tlu^  Zunis,  the  suliject  lieing 
too  extensive  for  jtresentatioii  in  a  single  vohnnc.  Ih'ief 
sketches  descril)ing  tlie  everyday  life,  arts,  and  customs  o\ 
the  people  are  gi^en,  but  cliief  att(>ntion  is  devoted  to  the 
mvthologv,  the  esoteric  fraternities,  and  tli(>  ceremonies  of  the 
people,  'i'hese  subjects  are  here  presented  in  tlio  detail  which 
their  iiiiporlnncc  (leiuands.  Mrs  Stevenson's  |)ro]onged  \  isits 
to  Zinii  lier  intimate  aiMiuaintance  with  its  p(Miple.  espe- 

ciallv  with  their  inner  life,  gi\('  ample  assnranci^  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  this  tribe  is  here  revealed. 
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THE  ZUNI  INDIANS:  THEIR  MYTHOLOGY,  ESOTERIC 
FRATERNITIES,  AND  CEREMONIES 


By  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson 


INTRODUCTION 

During  the  last  twenty -five  years  the  investigations  of  archeologists 
and  ethnologists  in  the  United  States  have  been  hirgely  directed  to  the 
southwestern  region,  especially  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  This 
region  appears  to  have  been  once  quite  densely  populated,  then  deso- 
lated by  wars,  and  afterward  held  in  precarious  tenure  by  remnants 
of  a  dwindling  race.  The  older  ruins  are  found  in  the  valleys,  along 
the  water  courses,  where  the  prehistoric  people  probably  dwelt  in 
peace  and  prosperity  until,  driven  by  a  powerful  foe  from  the  homes 
of  their  fathers,  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  recesses  and  caves 
in  the  canyon  walls.  These  resorts  ai'c  filled  with  the  homes  of  the 
cliff  dwellers.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well  preservod.  but  most  of 
the  ruins  of  the  valley  are  hardly  more  than  crumbling  heaps  of 
stones,  while  among  these  everywhere  are  scattered  the  lares  and 
penates  of  the  ancients. 

It  can  not  be  determined  how  many  generations  of  clilf  dwellers 
lived  in  these  strange  fastness(>s;  but  that  many  of  the  stone  structures 
of  the  cliffs  are  hundreds  of  years  old  may  not  be  (piestioned.  Some 
of  these  places  have  )K'conu>  inaccessible,  owing  to  the  wearing  away 
of  the  approaches  by  the  elements  that  fashioned  the  rece.s!<e.s  of  the 
canyon  walls  AVhen  the  clouds  of  war  grew  less  threatening,  the 
people  ventured  to  leave  their  fortresses,  the  scenes  of  long  trials  and 
many  privations,  and  settled  upon  the  mesas,  or  tabledands.  which  are 
HO  prominent  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
The  elevation  of  these  sites  enal»led  them  to  detect  the  appr<iaching 
enemy;  while  in  the  valley  below,  along  the  stre-ams  that  rt'ashed  the 
bases  of  the  clill's,  they  sowchI  and  ga(htM-ed  their  crops.  Hnt  the 
mesa  top  was  far  from  the  harvest  fitdd,  and  llu^  women  must  have 
grown  weary  carrying  the  water  vases  and  cantccMis  up  the  steep 
acclivities  of  (lie  rocky  wnlls.     lii  the  cotirse  <>f  time  the  mesa  dwellen* 
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V(Mitiirod  to  (loscciul  to  tli(>  vallovs  fuul  to  erect  tlieii-  (lwelliii<<-.s  upon 
tlu>  ruins  of  the  towns  where  their  forefathers  hud  lived;  thei'e  they 
at  length  reyuined  their  inheritance  and  reestablished  their  pueblos, 
which  still  endure,  allhoui^h  within  the  past  few  years  they  have  been 
rapidly  chan<;ino-  under  the  influence  of  civilization.  Thus  was  com- 
pleted the  cycle  of  vicissitudes  in  the  histoiT  of  these  people — from 
valley  to  cliti',  from  clitf  to  mesa,  and  from  mesa  to  valley  again.  The 
llopi  villages  of  Arizona  and  Acoma  of  New  Mexico  are  still  on  mesas, 
but  the  people  are  gradually  moving  down  into  the  valleys. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  more  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before 
there  can  be  hope  of  writing  the-  history  of  the  genei'ations  of  men 


Fig.  1— Morning  prayer  to  rising  sun. 

whose  records  are  found  here  and  there  on  the  canyon  walls  of  the 
Southwest  and  whose  traditions  speak  to  us,  how^ever  imperfectly, 
through  the  people  now  living  in  the  pueblos  of  that  region.  Among 
the  remnants  of  ancient  tribes,  the  Zunis,  whose  extreme  exclusive- 
ness  has  preserved  to  them  their  strong  individuality,  may  claim  per- 
haps the  highest  position,  whether  we  regard  simply  their  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits  or  consider  their  whole  social  and  political 
organization. 

The  quest  for  happiness  is  universal,  and  in  their  endeavor  to  attain 
this  the  Zunis  have  developed  a  philosophy  that  has  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  their  environment.  Upon  this  philosophy  is  built  a  sj^s- 
tem  of  religion  which,  among  its  many  interesting  features,  inculcates 
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truthfulness.  A  Zuni  must  speak  with  one  tongue  in  order  to  have 
his  prayers  received  by  the  gods,  and  unless  the  prayers  are  accepted 
no  rains  will  come,  which  means  starvation.  His  voice  must  be  gentle 
and  he  must  speak  and  act  with  kindness  to  all,  for  the  gods  care  not 
for  those  whose  lips  speak  with  harshness.  The  morning  praver  (-fig- 
ure 1)  he  must  utter  out  of  doors,  looking  toward  the  rising  sun.  All 
must  observe  continence  four  da3's  previous  to  and  four  days  following 
the  sending  of  breath  praj^ers  through  the  spiritual  essence  of  plume 
offerings,  and  thus  their  passions  are  brought  inider  control.  The^- 
look  to  their  gods  for  nourishment  and  for  all  things  pertaining  to 
their  welfare  in  this  Avorld,  and  while  the  woof  of  their  religion  is  col- 
ored with  poetic  conceptions,  when  the  fal)ric  is  separated  thread  by 
thread  we  find  the  web  composed  of  a  few  simple,  practical  concepts. 
Their  highest  conception  of  happiness  is  physical  nourishment  and 
enjoyment,  and  the  worship  of  tlieir  pantheon  of  gods  is  designed  to 
attain  this  end. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith;  Init  such  is  not  the  case,  at  least  with  tli(>  Zufiis.  For 
a  time  their  ancestors  were  compelled  to  worship  in  that  church,  but 
their  pagan  belief  was  not  seriously  affected  therein'.  The  ritual 
pleased  them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  decorate  their  walls  with  sym- 
bols of  their  own  belief,  and  so  the  church  became  more  or  less  an 
object  of  interest  to  them,  and  to  sf)nie  extent  the  ritual  of  Catholicism 
modified  their  own.  The  Rio  (liande  ]mebl()s,  however,  have  Iteen 
brought  mow  under  tlie  infiuenee  of  tlie  church,  and  superficial 
observers  have  siipi)ose(l  them  to  be  pcM'uiaiKMitly  ( "hristianized. 

In  Jul}^,  187*.>,  the  l)irth  year  of  the  liureau  of  Kthnology.  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  to  make  researches  among  the  ])ueblos  and  the  more 
important  ruins  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  at  the  .sanie  time  to 
make  a  special  study  of  some  particular  ]iu(>lil<i.  Zuni.  in  western 
New  Mexico,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  more  detailed  work. 
Mr  James  Stevenson  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  and  with 
a  small  party,  including  Mr  Frank  H.  Cusliing.  ^Ir  .1.  K.  Hillersi. 
and  the  writer,  started  for  Zuni. 

The  first  point  of  interest  visited  .'ifd'r  lea\  ing  Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex.. 
then  the  terminus  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  was 
the  ruin  of  the  puel)lo  of  Pecos,  situated  on  a  knoll  about  \Oo  foot 
above  the  Rio  Pecos,  25  miles  south  of  east  of  Santsi  Fo.  At  that  time 
the  walls  of  the  olfl  church  erected  un<1er  the  connnand  of  \ho  Spanish 
fathers  were  staiuling.  and  some  of  the  interior  wood  carvings  were 
silent  witnesses  to  the  former  |)r(\senco  of  the  coiiqtierors.  With  no 
ol  her  im])l(>ments  than  kniv(>s  and  stilettos  the  party  worked  dtiring 
the  night ,  by  the  light  of  the  bi  illiant  moon.  o]«>nitig  one  chamber.  An 
impression  of  a  hand  and  aim  in  color,  probably  of  a  maiden,  wa.-*  fouiul 
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on  the  wall.  Such  evidoncos  of  maidenly  vanity  arc  still  to  be  seen  in 
puoblo  houses  of  the  present  time. 

Near  one  end  of  the  town  were  the  remains  of  two  circular  walls, 
which  have  l)een  described  by  some  writers  as  estufas,  or  lire  houses, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  religious  purposes  by  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo.  Careful  observation  indicated  that 
these  particular  inclosures  were  probably  designed  as  reservoirs  and 
were  used  for  the  storage  of  snow,  to  be  consumed  during  the  long- 
droughts  of  that  arid  country.  Subsequently  in  the  same  year  it  was 
found  that  the  Laguna  Indians  used  similar  stores  of  snow.  The 
Laguna  women,  in  carrying  water  from  distant  springs  when  the 
reservoirs  were  exhausted,  have  worn  a  path  6  or  8  inches  deep  in  the 
sandstone.  How  pathetic  is  the  story  graven  in  the  winding  footway; 
what  pages  might  be  filled  with  this  "testimony  of  the  rocks." 

The  journey  from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  at  Las  Vegas  to 
Zufii  was  long  and  tedious,  and  the  party  felt  deeply  grateful  to 
General  Edward  Hatch,  then  in  command  of  the  district  of  New 
Mexico,  and  to  General  J.  J.  Dane,  district  quartermaster,  for  their 
cordial  compliance  with  the  request  of  General  Sherman  to  afford 
ever}^  facility  in  the  way  of  transportation  and  otherwise.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  enthusiastic  interest  in  ethnologic  research  of  the  General 
of  the  Army,  the  limited  allotment  for  the  expedition  would  necessarily 
have  been  largely  expended  for  transportation  and  labor,  and  the 
scientific  work  greatly  hampered. 

Ten  daj's  were  consumed  in  the  journey  from  Santa  Fe  to  Fort 
Wingate  over  the  old  Fort  Wingate  road,  a  thing  of  the  past  since  the 
introduction  of  the  railroad.  Every  foot  of  the  way  bore  evidence  of 
former  settlement.  When  not  visible  on  the  surface,  walls,  stone 
implements,  or  fragments  of  pottery  were  readily  revealed  by  a  little 
work  with  the  pick  and  shovel. 

The  warm  welcome  extended  by  General  George  P.  Buell,  then  in 
command  of  Fort  Wingate,  was  appreciated  by  the  travelei's,  who  had 
been  constantly  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  of  New  Mexico  for  ten 
days.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  outfitting,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Zuni,  45  miles  distant.  Here  they  were  made  welcome  b}^  the  native 
priests  and  other  officials  of  the  pueblo;  and  later,  when  a  council  was 
held  and  Mr  Stevenson  told  them  the  object  of  his  visit,  they  promised 
him  ever)^  possible  aid,  a  promise  which  they  have  sacredlv  kept. 

Six  months  were  spent  in  studying  the  religion  and  sociology  of  the 
Zunis,  in  making  a  survey  of  the  town  and  immediate  vicinit}',  in 
securing  photographs  of  the  pueblo  and  the  people  showing  various 
phases  of  their  daily  life,  and  in  making  a  collection  of  ceremonial 
objects  including  a  large  number  of  fetishes,  and  of  stone  implements, 
fabrics,  foodstuffs,  and  pottery.    Two  images  of  saints  and  portions 
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of  the  altar  of  the  old  Catholic  church  were  obtained,  the  enamel 
finish  on  the  face  and  limbs  of  the  fio-ures  showino-  much  artistic  skill. 
The  church  objects  were  in  the  custody  of  one  Mauritio,  and  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  might  be  removed  a  council  of  religious 
and  civdl  officers  was  held.  It  was  finally  decided  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  these  objects  go  with  the  other  Zuni  material  to  the 
"great  house"  (National  Museum)  in  Washington,  where  they  would 
be  preserved. 

While  the  priests  and  other  high  officials  favored  photographing  the 
ceremonials — in  fact,  seemed  eager  to  serve  the  expedition  in  every 
wa}^ — the  populace  were  so  opposed  to  having  their  masks  and  rituals 
"carried  away  on  paper,"  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  make  but 
few  ceremonial  pictures  with  the  camera,  and  the  altars  and  masks 
were  sketched  in  color  by  the  writer  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
people.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  collection,  especiallv  of  fetishes 
and-  sacred  vessels,  ever  secured  from  any  of  the  pueblos  was  made  at 
this  time. 

Before  the  collection  was  packed,  General  Buell  left  Fort  Wingate 
for  Colorado  with  his  command  and  most  of  his  ti'ansportation  facilities 
to  participate  in  the  Ute  war.  After  securing  all  the  available  teams 
in  the  coimtry,  Mr  Stevenson  found  the  iuiml)er  inadequate  to  convey 
the  collections  from  Zuni  to  tlie  railroad.  To  ask  for  the  few  teams 
remaining  at  Wingate  seemed  presumptuous,  yet  it  was  necessary  tliat 
somethinji'  be  done  to  get  this  material  out  of  the  Territory  imuiedi- 
ately.  No  one  coukl  tell  what  a  day  might  bring  forth  in  this  frontier 
post,  far  from  the  railway  and  without  telegrapliic  conununication 
with  the  outer  world.  The  Apaches  Avere  within  striking  distance 
and  the  Navahos  were  threatening  an  outbreak,  while  m  ai  lythe  entire 
command  of  the  military  post  was  abstMit  in  Colorado.  It  was  decided 
to  coiiHUunicate  at  once  with  ( leneral  Hu(dl  and  sobcit  aid.  The  result 
was  that  all  the  wagons  except  lliose  in  daily  use  at  (he  garrison  were 
assigned  to  Mr  Stevenson,  with  a  recpuvst  that  tli<>  Iransjwrtation  of 
the  collection  be  hastened  and  the  teams  i-eturninl  at  the  eailiest 
possible  moment.  This  generous  act  was  ])rofoundly  appreciated. 
Had  aid  been  \vithlH>ldat  this  (inie  nnicli  of  the  collection  might  never 
have  reached  the  railroad. 

The  whole  of  th(>  six  nionlhs  <ie\ oIimI  lo  field  work  in  IsT'.t  was  spent 
at  Zuni;  and  (hough  (he  writer  accompanied  Mr  S((>\»Mison  to  the 
meetings  of  th(>  \  arions  seci'(>(  organizations,  and  (hough  her  relations 
with  tlH>  Indians  \ver(>  of  (he  most  coidiMl  mitiire.  she  obtained  at  this 
tini(>  but  (he  merest  suggestion  of  (h(>ir  \uuvy  life. 

During  ISSO  mII  of  th(>  Hio  (irande  jnielilos  W(>re  \isited.  I'liofo- 
graphs  W(M-e  niadi"  :i(  ench  pmOilo.  muiI  collect  ions  of  ston<>  iniplenuMil.H, 
objects  associated  with  the  rituiil.  iind  pottery  were  secured.  In  ISSl 
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Mr  Ste\  (Misoii  rctunuHl  to  Zufii,  where  six  months  were  spent  in  ethno- 
looic  study  and  collecting.  The  Hopi  villages  and  a  number  of  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  were  visited  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year. 

In  subsequent  years  further  researches  were  made  among  the  Rio 
Grande  pueblos  and  the  ruins  of  central  and  northern  Arizona,  and 
many  objects  of  value  were  obtained.  The  pottery  from  the  ruins  was 
especially  tine,  many  of  the  pieces  rivaling  in  form  and  color  the  old 
Greek  and  Egyptian  wares.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  was 
found  in  an  arm  of  the  canyon  de  Chelly.  Although  the  main  canyon 
had  been  previousl}'  visited,  this  arm,  named  the  canyon  del  Muerto, 
from  the  exhumation  of  a  number  of  mummies,"  was  unknown  to  the 
white  man  before  the  old  Navalid  chief,  Ganado  Mucho,  who  was 
Mr  Stevenson's  guide,  led  him,  as  a  mark  of  special  favor,  into  this 
hitherto  unexplored  tield.  Models  of  the  ruins  in  the  canyon  del 
Muerto,  constructed  principally  by  Mr  Victor  Mindelefi',  arti.st  to 
the  expedition,  from  the  surveys,  photographs,  and  sketches  made 
at  this  time,  are  among  the  most  interesting  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum  (see  plate  ii). 

The  rich  results  from  superficial  excavations  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  especially  in  the  Hopi  country,  convinced  Mr  Stevenson  that 
archeologic  treasures  lay  hidden  within  the  earth;  but  these  he  thought 
would  remain  undisturbed  while  he  gathered  objects  of  interest,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  from  the  many  pueblos.  For  tourists  and  curi- 
osit3'-seekers,  fired  with  the  desire  for  collecting,  were  efi'ecting  trades 
with  the  Indians,  and  many  choice  specimens  were  already  crossing  the 
seas;  hence  came  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  collectors.  It  was  hoped  by  Mr  Stevenson  that,  when 
the  materials  to  be  found  on  the  surface  were  safely  deposited  in  the 
National  Museum,  a  well-organized  system  of  excavation  throughout 
the  Southwest  could  be  begun.  But  exposure  and  overwork  shortened 
the  days  of  this  earnest  worker,  and  after  his  untimely  death  in  1888 
it  remained  for  Dr  J.  W.  Fewkes,  Dr  Walter  Hough,  Dr  George  H. 
Pepper,  and  others  to  verif}'  his  opinions.  The  valuable  archeologic 
collections  made  in  recent  years  are  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  Mr 
Stevenson's  convictions. 

The  writer  has  made  several  prolonged  visits  to  Zufii,  and  after  many 
years  of  investigation  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  priests,  the- 
urgists,  and  the  people  generally,  feels  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
them,  their  life,  and  their  thoughts,  to  venture  a  presentation  of  their 
esoteric  beliefs,  their  rituals,  habits,  and  customs.  The  limitations  of 
this  volume,  however,  make  it  necessar}^  to  give  only  a  restricted 
account  of  many  subjects  that  are  deserving  of  more  extensive  treat- 
ment, and  much  material  has  been  reserved  for  future  publication. 


"Mr  Ji  Stanley-Brown  was  the  first  of  the  party  to  discover  human  remains  in  this  canyon. 
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While  the  writer  has  gone  deeph'  into  the  subject  of  the  religion  of 
the  Zniiis,  and  is  able  to  record  the  more  important  details  of  their 
philosophy,  there  are  yet  many  fields  to  he  worked,  and  an  attempt 
at  drawing  final  conclusions  will  not  be  made  until'  more  extensive 
studies  of  allied  tribes  have  })een  undertaken.  If  that  which  is  here 
presented  serves  as  a  basis  for  future  investigation,  and  aids  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  better  understanding  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
author  will  have  succeeded  in  her  purpose. 

Whatever  has  been  accomplished  by  the  writei'  at  Zufii  and  else- 
where is  largely  due  to  the  training  and  instruction  received  from  her 
lamented  husband  and  companion,  riames  Stevenson.  Much  of  the 
present  volume  is  based  on  his  notes  and  records.  His  plans  for 
ethnologic  research  were  far-reaching,  and  he  expected  to  give  man}" 
years  to  their  completion.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  establishment 
and  development  of  scientific  institutions,  and  it  is  largely  to  his 
efforts,  in  support  of  those  of  Maj'oi-  ,T.  W.  Powell,  that  the  Ihireau 
of  Ethnology  owes  its  origin  and  success.  His  re})utati<)n  for  careful 
investigation,  and  a  high  sense  of  integrity,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  fui'ther  comment  in  these  pages. 

To  Mr  W.  II.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  AuKM  ican  Ethnology, 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  uniform  courtesy  and  for  opportunities 
afforded  in  the  prosecution  of  her  recent  studies  in  Zufii.  Acknowl- 
edgments are  due  for  courtesies  extended  during  the  long  period  of 
the  writer's  investigations  iii  the  Southwest,  among  others,  by  Colonel 
G.  G.  Huntt,  Captain  Herbert  H.  Sargent,  (^aptain  Curtis  B.  Hojipin. 
Captain  (hiy  Carlton,  Dr  Washington  Matthews.  Major  Francis  H. 
Hardie,  Lieutenant  Clarence  K.  Day.  and  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Jordan,  of 
the  United  States  Army;  IIonoral)le  Henry  ^I.  Teller.  United  States 
Senate;  Honorable  Rol)ert  Adams,  jr..  House  of  Representatives:  Hr 
Reginald  H.  Sayre;  l)r  (ieorge  Tully  Vaughan.  Assistint  Surgeon- 
General  Marine-Hospital  Service;  Mr. I.  I).  McChesney.  <if  the  United 
States  (Geological  Survey;  Mr  F.  V.  Coville.  I'lotanist.  ne]>artment  of 
Agriculture;  Mr  J.  N.  Rose,  United  States  National  Museum:  Mr  1'.  C. 
AVarman,  editor,  United  Stat(>s  (ieological  Survey;  Mr  William  B«r- 
mnn  of  the  (Carnegie  Institution;  and  Mr  Douglas  D.  (irahinn.  at 
present  I'nited  States  agent  to  the  Znnis.  Mr  Graham's  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  re])r(>sentatives  of  the  Bur«>au  of  Anieriran  Kthnolojry 
has  been  (>\hilti(cd  in  ihe  most  (>fb>cfive  manner  for  twenty  years  or 
MU)re,  and  his  geniMous  ;iiil.  not  i>nl\  to  the  w  riter  but  to  others  in  the 
employ  of  tiie  (ioveimnenl  w  ho  hii\(>  \  i--ile<l  /uni  pueMo.  h-jv  in  ninny 
ways  b(>en  invaluMhIe. 

The  writer  is  under  ohligat  ions  also  to  her  Zuni  friends,  anionjrwhom 
are  luunbered  not  only  the  ])i  iests  !Uid  tluMirgists.  but  also  tlie  women 
and  t'hildren,  who  ever  manifested  a  pleasing  readiness  to  serve  her. 
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SIh>  is  osp(>(dally  o-ratefiil  to  the  high  priest  of  Zufii;  the  sun  priest; 
Nai'uchi,"  v\dev  brother  Bow  priest;  Mesha,  younj^er  brother  Bow 
piiest;  Kenoti,  iiieinberof  the  Bow  priesthood;  the  Ko'niosona,  director 
of  tlie  fraternity  devoted  to  anthi-opie  worsliip;  Sinahe  (Dick),  associate 
rain  priest;  Roman  Luna,  a  theurgist;  Ilillian,  son  of  Nai'uchi,  and  Nina, 
his  daugliter,  who  freely  gave  such  aid  and  information  as  was  sought. 
Among  those,  since  deceased,  who  faithfully  served  the  writer,  and  for 
whom  she  will  ever  retain  the  fondest  remembrances,  are  Nai'uchi's 
wife;  Lai'wa^silu'si,  a  former  high  priest;  Pedro  Pino,'' a  former  gov- 
ernor; Jose  Palle,  a  rain  priest;  and  Wewha,  the  strongest  character 
and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Zufii.  tribe  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer. 

MYTHOLOGY 

General,  Conceptions  of  the  Universe 

Civilized  man's  conceptions  of  the  universe  are  altogether  different 
from  those  of  primitive  man.  The  former  understands  natural  phe- 
nomena through  analysis  and  correlation;  the  latter  accounts  for  them 
by  analogy.  Civilized  man  lives  in  a  world  of  reality;  primitive  man 
in  a  world  of  mysticism  and  symbolism;  he  is  deeply  impressed  by 
his  natural  environment;  every  object  for  him  possesses  a  spiritual 
life,  so  that  celestial  bodies,  mountains,  rocks,  the  flora  of  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  itself  are  to  him  quite  different  from  what  they  are  to 
civilized  man.  The  sturdy  pine,  the  delicate  sapling,  the  fragrant 
blossom,  the  giant  rock,  and  the  tiny  pebble  play  alike  their  part  in 
the  mystic  world  of  the  aboriginal  man.  Many  things  which  tend  to 
nourish  life  are  symbolized  by  the  Zufiis  as  mother.  When  a  Zuni 
speaks  of  the  Earth  Mother  the  earth  is  symbolized  as  the  source,  not 
only  of  all  vegetal  matter  which  nourishes  man,  but  also  of  the  game 
which  gives  him  animal  food.  The  earth  is  mother,  the  great  one  to 
whom  all  are  indebted  for  sustenance. 

The  Zufiis  believe  that  the  earth  is  supplied  with  water  by  their 
dead  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  above  infancy,  and  infants  soon  reach 
maturity  after  going  to  the  undermost  world  whence  the  Zufiis  came. 
The  deceased  always  go  first  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  (Dance  village),  abiding 
place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  and  the}'  often  return  thither  to  dance 
in  the  great  dance  house.  The  deceased  A'pi"^lashiwanni  (Bow  priest- 
hood) are  an  exception;  they  join  the  Ku'pishtaj^a,  becoming  light- 
ning-makers. 

The  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  are  controlled  and  directed  by  the 

a  Nai'uchi  died  in  June,  1904. 

l>  Pedro  Pino  and  one  other  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  the  latter  being  able  to  read  and  write  in  this 
language.  They  had  been  taught  by  Spanish  priests,  who  compelled  them  to  give  all  their  time  to 
the  language  until  they  became  proficient  as  interpreters.   Two  other  men  spoke  a  little  Mexican. 

cSee  p.  21. 
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Council  of  the  Gods.  These  shadow  people  collect  water  in  vases  and 
gourd  jugs  from  the  six  great  waters  of  the  world/'  They  are  carried 
by  the  steam  which  rises  from  these  springs  to  the  upper  plane,  pro- 
vided they  are  supplied  with  breath  plumes,  each  u'wannami  holding 
a  group  of  these  plumes  in  order  to  ascend.  Every  individual  in  Zuni" 
makes  these  offerings  each  month  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  The 
u'wannami  pass  to  and  fro  over  the  upper  plane,  protected  from  the 
view  of  the  people  below  by  cloud  masks.  It  is  not  the  clouds  which 
fall  in  rain;  the  u'wannami  pour  the  water  through  the  cloud  masks. 
The  clouds  are  produced  by  the  breath  of  the  gods  and  smoke,  and, 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  greater  the  smoke  offering  the  greater 
the  inducement  for  the  rain-makers  to  work,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
smoking  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  Zuni  ritual.  There  is 
a  time  at  the  summer  solstice  when  the  torchbearer  sets  fire  to  every- 
thing in  his  way,  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  to  Zuiii.  The  greater  the 
smoke  offering  the  heavier  the  cloud  masks  will  be. 

The  Ku'pishtaya  (lightning-makers)  are  mighty  warriors  who  control 
the  lightning  arrows.  Each  Ku'pishtaya  has  his  *Ki!i"lawanni  (deputy), 
and  his  'Si'kiahaya  (courier).  'Kianil'ona,  the  greatest  of  the  Zufii 
ancestral  gods  (plate  iii),  sits  in  state  in  Ko'thluwala'wa  (plate  iv), 
whei'e  the  Council  of  the  Gods  appeals  to  him  for  water  with  which 
the  u'wannami  may  water  the  earth,  the  male  gods  sprinkling  with 
plume  sticks  dipped  in  gourd  jugs  of  water  and  the  female  gods 
from  vases.  The  heavy  rains  are  produced  by  the  pouring  of  the 
water  directly  from  the  vases.  The  u'wannami  are  sent  to  designated 
points  by  the  Council  of  the  Gods  to  water  the  earth  according  to 
the  su]iplications  of  the  Zuiiis. 

The  varying  forms  of  the  clouds  are  significant  to  the  Zuni  mind. 
Cirrus  clouds  tell  that  the  u'wannami  are  passing  about  for  pleasure. 
Cumulus  and  niml)us  clouds  indicate  that  the  u'wannami  will  water  the 
earth.  The  smoke  offerings  wliich  produce  the  clouds  may  have  been 
suflicientto  bring  the  rain;  but  this  is  notall.  The  daily  lif<>.  especially 
of  the  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests),  must  l)e  such  as  not  to  offend  the 
Council  of  the  Gods,  which  contiols  and  directs  the  rain-makers. 
Should  this  not  be  the  case  tlu>  Council  of  the  (xods  withholds  its 
powci',  and  the  Su'ni-a'shiwanni,  who  send  the  cold  winds  from  the 
nor(lH>ast  and  nortlnvest,  would  drive  away  the  cloud  masks.  Thus 
the  Zunis  account  for  wind  clouds.  The  sununer  winds  of  tln^  south- 
west and  southeast  are  the  breath  of  the  u'wamisuni.  who  do  not  breathe 
from  the  monlli  but  directly  fiom  th(>  heart. 

These  people  rarely  cast  i\w\v  eyes  upward  without  invoking  the 
rain-makers,  for  in  their  arid  land  rain  is  the  prime  ol>iect  of  pniyer. 
Their  water  vases  are  covered  with  clou»l  and  rain  (Mnl)lems,  and  the 
waf(M-  in  the  vase  symbolizes  the  life,  or  .soul,  of  the  Vfim\ 

a  UcfoirinK  li>  llic  springs  of  llu'  six  rosioiis  iiwiinl  h\  'KlRlin'oim  (ownrr  of  <:prinir>). 
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WluMi  iho  Ku'])Tshtn vil  coininuiiicatc  with  one  anotluu',  the  ruler  of 
the  North  disputclie.s  his  courier  to  the  Ku'plslitaya  of  the  West  atid 
the  courier  returns  to  his  phicc  in  the  North,  the  ruler  of  the  West 
tratisferi-iii<>'  tlu>  inessaii;'e  to  the  South  by  his  courier;  in  this  way 
couuuunication  is  held  between  the  Ku'pishtaya  of  the  six  regions. 
The  Zuilis  have  no  fear  of  lightning,  as  the  Ku'pishtaya  never  destroy 
the  good  in  heart.  One  who  is  struck  by  lightning,  no  matter  what 
his  previous  standing,  must  have  possessed  a  l)ad  heart.  Thunder  is 
produced  by  the  rain-makers  gaming  with  stones  while  the  Ku'pishta3^a 
are  shooting  their  missiles.  The  rain-maker  of  the  North  rolls  a  stone 
to  a  fellow  at  some  other  point,  and  the  one  receiving  the  stone  returns 
it;  any  luuiiber  of  rain-makers  may  join  in  the  game.  According  to 
Zuni  philosophy  thunder  is  produced  in  no  other  wa}^ 

The  seeds  distril)uted  to  the  people  by  the  personators  of  ancestral 
gods  are  recognized  b}'  the  intelligent  as  only  symbolizing  the  bless- 
ings which  they  desire  and  anticipate,  yet  each  person  receives  the 
gift  with  the  same  solemnity  and  plants  it  with  the  same  reverence  as 
if  it  actually  came  from  the  god  of  seeds  in  the  undermost  world. 

The  sun  is  referred  to  as  father,  the  ancient  one.  The  moon  is 
his  sister;  the  Sun  Father  has  no  wife.  All  peoples  are  the  children 
of  the  sun.  Whatever  the  Zunis  fail  to  account  for  by  incidents  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  existence  is  attributed  to  the  agenc}^  of  the  Sun 
Father.  Though  the  Zufii  philosophy,  like  that  of  other  aboriginal 
peoples,  is  built  on  analogic  reasoning,  these  savage  philosophers  cer- 
tainly place  entire  faith  in  the  first  great  cause,  all-powerful,  without 
begmning,  without  end. 

Classification  of  the  Higher  Powers 

The  higher  powers  of  the  Zunis  may  be  classed  under  seven  heads, 
as  follows: 

1.  Universal.  A'wonawil'ona,  the  supreme  life-giving  bisexual 
power,  who  is  referred  to  as  He-She,  the  symbol  and  initiator  of  life, 
and  life  itself,  pervading  all  space. 

2.  Celestial,  aidJiropic  (x'epresented  by  persons  wearing  masks).  The 
Sun  Father,  who  is  directly  associated  with  the  supreme  power;  he 
always  was  and  always  will  be;  he  is  the  great  god  above  all  other 
anthropic  and  zoic  gods;  he  is  the  giver  of  light  and  warmth,  and 
through  the  supreme  power  the  giver  of  life.  The  Moon  Mother,  giver 
of  light  at  night,  the  divider  of  the  3'ear  into  months,  and,  through 
A'wonawil'ona,  the -delineator  of  the  span  of  life — the  supreme  power 
gradually  draws  the  mystic  veil  from  the  Moon  Mother's  shield,  indi- 
cating birth,  infancy,  youth,  and  maturity;  she  draws  the  veil  over 
the  shield  again,  symbolizing  man's  passing  on  to  the  infancy  of  old  age, 
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when  he  sleeps  to  awake  in  the  abiding  place  of  the  gods; — and  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Stai*s. 

3.  Celestial^  anthroplc  (represented  in  carvings  and  paintings).  The 
Polar  Star,  all  the  fixed  stars,  the  Morning  and  Evening  Stars,  the 
Galaxy,  Orion,  Pleiades,  Ursa  Major,  Ursa  Minor,  and  Achiyala'topa 
(the  being  with  wings  and  tail  of  knives). 

4.  Terrestrial.    Earth  Mother,  giver  of  vegetation. 

5.  Suhterranean,  anthropic  (not  personated).  The  Gods  of  War 
(represented  by  images  of  wood),  children  of  the  Sun  Father,  who 
have  their  successors  but  not  impersonators  on  the  earth;  Po'shai- 
yanki,  the  culture  hero;  and  Corn  Mother. 

6.  Subterranean,  antlvroplc  (represented  b}"  persons  wearing  masks 
and  in  one  instance  by  an  ophiomorphous  image).  Salt  Mother,  giver 
of  herself;  Corn  Father,  giver  of  himself;  White  Shell  Woman, 
giver  of  herself;  Red  Shell  Woman,  giver  of  herself;  Tunpiois 
Man,  giver  of  himself;  patronal  and  ancestral  gods;  the  Plumed 
Serpent;  and  a  number  of  foreign  deities  to  bo  propitiated. 

7.  Terrestrial  and  suhterranean.  Zoic  gods  who  play  their  part 
through  the  esoteric  fraternities,  eradicating  the  ill  effects  of  witch- 
craft on  individuals  and  interceding  between  the  members  of  the 
fraternities  and  the  Sim  Father  and  Moon  Mother,  and  between  them 
and  the  anthropic  gods. 

BE(iINNIN(!S  OF  THE  UnIVEKSE 

The  Zuni  ceremonies  cluster  about  a  cosmogon}'  which  serves  to  keep 
the  beliefs  alive  and  to  guide  l)oth  actors  and  spectators  through  the 
observances. 

In  the  begiiming  A'wonawil'ona  with  the  Sun  Father  and  Moon 
Mother  existed  above,  and  Shi'wamii  and  Shi'wano"kia.  his  wife, 
below.  Shi'wanni  and  Shi'wano'Mcia  were  superhuman  beings  who 
labored  not  with  hands  l)ut  with  hearts  and  minds.  The  rain  priests 
of  Zuni  are  called  A'shiwanni  and  the  Pi'iestess  of  Fecundity  is  called 
Shi'wano"kia,  to  indicate  that  they  do  no  secular  work;  they  give 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  higher  thoughts  in  order  that  their  b.^dir.  1>.^ 
so  puritied  they  may  enter  into  conununion  with  the  gods. 

All  was  shi'poloh)  (fog),  rising  like  stc:un.  With  the  breath  from 
his  heart  A'wonawil'ona  created  clouds  and  the  great  waters  of  the 
world.  He-She  is  the  blue  vault  of  the  tirmament.  The  breath 
clouds  of  the  gods  are  tinted  with  (he  yellow  of  (he  north,  the  bhio- 
green  of  the  west,  the  red  of  (he  south,  and  the  silver  of  the  cast  of 
A'wonawirona.  The  smoke  clouds  of  white  and  black  Wcome  a  ymvX 
of  A'wonawil'ona;  (hey  !ir(<  himself,  as  he  is  the  air  itself;  and  when 
the  air  (ak(>s  on  (h(>  form  of  a  bird  it  is  but  a  part  of  himself— is  himself. 
Through  (he  ligh(  ,  ch)uds,  and  air  he  becomes  the  o,<..'*cncc  and  civatof 
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of  voi>Tti!ition.  The  Zufii  coii(;eption  of  A'wonawil'oiiii  is  similiir  to 
tliiit  of  the  (xrceks  of  Athena. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  A'shiwi"  cover  their  altars  with 
sj'iiibols  of  cuniuhis  and  nimbus  clouds,  with  "the  flame  of  the  cloud 
crest,"  and  "the  blue  of  the  deep  wells  of  the  sky,"  and  use  all  these, 
woven  into  plumes,  to  waft  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  have 
as  their  symbol  of  life,  embracing  all  the  mysterious  life-securing 
properties,  including  mystery  medicine,  an  ear  of  corn  clothed  in 
beautiful  plumage;  for  the  spirit  of  A'wonawil'ona  is  "put  into  and 
upon  this  created  form."  The  name  of  this  symbol,  ini'li,  is  but 
another  word  for  corn,  and  the  et'tone,  the  most  sacred  fetish  of  the 
A'shiwanni,  is  another  s^'mbol  of  life,  including  rain  and  vegetation. 

While  every  Zufii  is  taught  that  in  inhaling  the  sacred  breath  from 
his  fetishes  or  in  breathing  upon  the  plumes  he  offers  to  the  gods  he 
is  receiving  from  A'wonawil'ona  the  breath  of  life  or  is  wafting  his 
own  breath  prayers  to  his  gods,  only  the  few  have  any  conception  of 
all  that  is  implied  in  their  observances  or  fully  appreciate  the  poetic 
nature  of  their  myths. 

After  A'wonawil'ona  created  the  clouds  and  the  great  waters  of  the 
world,  Shi'wanni  said  to  Shi'wano"kia:  "I,  too,  will  make  something 
beautiful,  which  will  give  light  at  night  when  the  Moon  Mother 
sleeps."  Spitting  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  he  patted  the  spittle 
with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  spittle  foamed  like  j'ucca 
suds  and  then  formed  into  bubbles  of  many  colors,  which  he  blew 
upward;  and  thus  he  created  the  fixed  stars  and  constellations.  And 
Shi'wanni  was  well  pleased  with  his  creation.  Then  Shi'wano"kia 
said  "See  what  I  can  do,"  and  she  expectorated  into  the  ly&lm  of  her 
left  hand  and  slapped  the  saliva  with  the  fingers  of  her  right,  and  the 
spittle  foamed  like  yucca  suds,  running  over  her  hand  and  flowing 
ever^'where;  and  thus  she  created  A'witelin  *Si'ta  (Earth  Mother). 

Creation  of  the  A'shiwi  and  their  Coming  to  the  Outer 

World 

Shi'wanni  and  Shi'wano"kia  were  the  parents  of  the  A'shiwi,  who 
were  created  in  the  undermost  world,  being  born  as  infants;  not,  how- 
ever, at  long  intervals,  but  in  I'apid  succession,  until  many  were  born. 

yatokia(Sun  Father)*  created  two  sons,  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi, 
by  impregnating  two  bits  of  foam  with  his  ra3'S.    These  Divine  Ones 

a  A'shiwi,  the  people,  the  reference  being  to  the  Zuiiis  only.   Shi'wi  is  the  singular  form. 

ftYatokla  means  the  holder  or  bearer  of  light.  The  sun  itself  is  conceived  as  a  shield  of  burning 
crystal,  which  the  Sun  Father,  who  is  anthropomorphic,  carries  as  he  makes  his  daily  journey  from 
east  to  west.  Prayers  are  addressed  to  the  invisible  and  esoteric  bearer  of  (the  power  behind)  the 
shield,  who  travels  over  the  road  of  day  seated  on  a  colossal  turquois,  wearing  beautiful  buckskin 
clothing  and  many  necklaces  of  precious  beads. 
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ascended  to  their  Sun  Father  over  a  road  of  ineal,  whieli  thev  made 
by  throwing  the  meal  upward. 

The  Sun  Father,  wisliing  to  bring  his  childi-en  froni  the  undermost 
world  to  his  presence,  provided  each  of  the  Divine  Ones  with  an  a'mjto- 
lan  pi'"lanne  (rainbow),  wil'lolonanne  sho'liwe  (lightning  arrows),  and 
a  'Ivla'aliinne  (cloud  shield),  and  directed  them  to  go  to  the  undermost 
world  and  bring  his  children  to  his  presence.  Thev  rent  the  earth 
with  their  lightning  arrows  aiid  descended  into  A'witen  te'hula  (fourth 
world)." 

When  the  A'shiwi  inquired  of  the  Divine  Ones  "  W'iio  arc  you? 
"Whence  did  you  comef  they  replied  "  A'chi  ana  pi'akoa"  ("The  two 
come  down  "). 

The  undei'most  world  was  so  dark  that  the  people  could  not  s(>c  one 
another,  and  they  trod  upon  one  another's  toes.  Their  houses  wei'e 
but  holes  in  the  earth,  and  their  food  was  seed  grass.  In  order  to  see 
the  people  Kow'wituma  laid  dry  grass  upon  the  ground  nnd  placed  his 
bow  on  the  grass,  and  by  rub})ing  his  arrow,  with  a  rotiivv  motion,  upon 
the  bow  he  produced  tire,  and  lighted  th(>  grass,  using  it  as  a  torch  to 
carry  about  among  the  people.  iVIany  could  not  look  on  (he  tire,  for 
their  eyes  were  not  good  for  light,  while  others  fell  buck  crazed  with 
fear.  Kow'wituma  said:  "You  have  but  few  jx'ople."  The  elder  ones 
replied  "We  have  many,'''  and  they  called  those  who  were  absent. 

The  Divine  Ones,  throwing  outa  line  of  meal.  i)roduced  light,  which 
guided  them  to  the  north,  where  they  cut  an  ii'shekia  (pine  tree  of  the 
north,  Pinus  ponderosa  var.  scapulorum)  with  stone  knives,  and  return- 
ing, planted  it  for  the  people  to  ascend  to  the  third  world.  A'wisho 
te'hula  (water-moss  world).  Here  the  Divine  Ones  threw  out  meal  to 
the  west,  which  produced  light  to  guide  them  (hither;  and  there  they 
cut  a  kia'la*silo  (spruce  of  the  west,  Pseudo(suga  douglassii).  and 
returning,  (hey  plnnted  it  for  the  peo])le  to  ascend  to  the  second 
world,  Pii'nanula  tc'huhi  (nuid  world).  Here  the  Divine  Ones.  le<l  by 
the  line  of  meal  which  they  threw  out.  went  to  the  south  and  cut  a 
Milan'ilkoha  (aspen  of  the  south,  the  (juaking  aspiMi.  Popidu'^  trenui- 
loides)  and  returning,  they  planted  it  for  the  people  to  ascend  to  the 
first  world,  La'tow'te'hula  (wing  world;  from  ya'tokia  lu'towwo.  sun's 
wings,  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  referred  (o  as  wings).  It  wa^  in  this 
world  that  the  A'shiwi  first  saw  the  faintest  light  of  day ;  hence  the  nan»e. 
Throwing  out  a  line  of  meal  to  the  east,  the  Divine  Ones  visitod  (his 
direction,  where  they  cut  a  lo'kwimo  (spruce  of  the  east,  silver  spruce. 
Picea  pungens),  and  retui  ning,  they  planted  it  for  the  people  to  as«  rnd 

"To'liula  rcfurs  only  to  iiiidcrwnrlils.  Uhronnlili?  Is  the  tcmr  for  Ihp  oiitor  wortil.  or  lh»«  wnrtA. 
T)i(<  niKli-rmost  work!  hems  s.-vrml  olh-T  iiBiiies:  An'noriynn  Ip'luiln  i«or).t  o(  iittrr  rturlmpw.. 
l.lnclcncss  of-snol  world);  Ui'liotc  klii'plniin;  lu'liotc  (line  onrth  or  .liijl);  hl«'plnnii  iiinfMoKpi,  not 

liii rilciH'il  liy  lire). 
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thorcb_y  to  the  outor  world,"  Te'UoliiiiaUwi  ii'kvva'ikia  (lioht-of-da}' 
place).  The  Zufiis,  in  speaking  of  Te'kohaiakwi  ii'kwai'ikia,  add  yilin 
Ya'tokia  Ta"chu  (my  Sun  Father),  yam  A'witelin  *Si'ta  (my  Earth 
JMother),  u'natikianapkia  (I  inhale  the  saered  breath).  Tlie  place  of 
coming  through  to  this  world  is  called  Ji'mi*kianapkiatea,  a  word  full 
of  occult  meaning,  having  reference  to  an  opening  in  the  earth  filled 
with  water  which  mysteriously^  disappeared,  leaving  a  clear  passage 
for  the  A'shiwi  to  ascend  to  the  outer  world. 

The  Divine  Ones  and  the  A'shiwi  spent  some  time  in  each  world  as 
they  ascended,  and  many  of  the  A'shiwi  who  were  left  behind  struggled 
on  after  the  others.  The  A'shiwi  had  constant  rainfall  during  their 
ascent  to  the  outer  world,  which  was  reached  just  as  the  Evening  Star, 
who  is  second  warrior  to  the  Sun  Father  and  follows  after  him,  rose 
above  the  horizon. 

Songs  of  the  Divine  Ones  ovek  the  Et'towe 

In  the  lower  world  the  A'shiwi  had  rain  priests  (A'shiwanni;  sin- 
gular, slii'wanni),  of  whom  six  were  assigned  to  the  six  regions.  Each 
shi'wanni  possessed  an  et'tone,^  most  sacred  of  their  fetishes,  wliich 
he  brought  to  this  world  wrapped  in  a  mat  of  straw  in  a  crude  basket, 
pressed  to  his  breast.  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi,  the  Divine  Ones, 
having  knowledge  that  the  A'shiwanni  possessed  et'towe,  made  a  meal 
painting  of  a'wehlwia'we  (cumulus  clouds)  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
road,  and  the  A'shiwanni  placed  their  et'towe  on  the  painting.  The 
Eaa'kwemosi,  Shi'wanni  of  the  North,  sat  next  to  the  road,  on  the 
south  side,  the  road  being  the  dividing  line;  the  Shi'wanni  of  the 
West  and  Shi'wano"'kia  sat  on  his  right.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the  South 
sat  next,  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  East  being  on  his  right.  The  A'shi- 
wanni of  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  sat  next,  and  after  them  four  other 
A'shiwanni,  Kow'wituma  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Four  A'shi- 
wanni sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  with  Wats'usi  north  of 
them.  Ya'nowwuluha,  a  man  of  great  heart  and  wisdom,  sat  before 
the  meal  painting  to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  the  A'shiwi  gath- 
ered around  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  of  the  painting.  They 
sang  the  songs  of  the  Divine  Ones  for  rain,  that  the  earth  should 
abound  in  kia'*sanna  (grass  seed),  the  only  food  then  known  to  the 
A'shiwi.  They  sat  singing  in  low  tones  until  midnight.  Then,  leaving 
their  et'towe  in  place  on  the  painting,  the  Divine  Ones  and  the  A'shi- 
wanni retired  a  short  distance  and  ate.   After  eating  they  slept  awhile, 

a  In  an  earlier  publication  it  was  stated  that  the  A'shiwi  ascended  to  the  outer  world  through  a  huge 
hollow  reed.  The  student  of  mythology  lajjors  under  many  difficulties,  none  of  which  are  more  per- 
plexing than  that  of  distinguishing  between  the  tribal  co.smogony  and  the  winter  tales  of  special  nar- 
rators. The  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  acquired  by  the  writer  through 
later  investigations  has  served  to  mark  quite  definitely  the  differences  between  their  mythology  and 
their  winter  talcs. 

b  Plural  et'towe.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  not  known,  but  it  implies  invariable  bringer  of 
good. 
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and  then  returned  to  the  painting  and,  taking  their  seats,  resumed 
their  pra3^ers.  At  this  time  Mo'yachun'hlan'na  (Groat  Star,  the  morn- 
ing star),  the  tirst  warrior  to  the  Sun  Father,  could  be  s'een,  but  faintly 
at  lirst  through  the  delicate  showers.  When  the  people  saw  the  star 
they  exclaimed  "Our  Father  comes,"  but  the  Divine  Ones  declared 
"He  is  not  your  Sun  Father,  but  his  warrior  who  comes  before." 
Later,  when  the  sun  appeared,  the  people  fell  on  their  faces  in  fear; 
but  the  Divine  Ones  cried:  "Be  not  afraid;  it  is  your  Sun  Father." 

At  this  time  the  Kia'kwemosi  went  over  the  eastern  road  and,  planting 
te'likinawe  (pra3"er  plumes)  which  the  Sun  Father  had  sent  him  l)y  the 
Divine  Ones,  prayed,  saying:  "My  Sun  Father,  my  ^loon  Mother,  1 
give  to  3'ou  te'likinawe." 

Kow'wiTUMA  Appoints  Ya'nowwuluha  Deputy  to  thI':  Sun 

Father 

When  the  Kia'kwemosi  returned  to  his  place  by  the  meal  painting, 
Kow'vvituma,  pointing  to  the  et'towe,  whicli  were  concealed  with  the 
mat  covering,  asked  Ya'nowwuluha  "  What  are  these?"  and  he  replied 
" 'Kia'et'tone  chuet'tonc.""  Then  Kow'wituma  said:  "You  are  able 
to  tell  me  of  these  precious  tilings;  vour  heart  is  good:  your  head  is 
good;  I  will  make  you  pe'kwin  (deputy)  to  my  Sun  Fathei-."  Ya'now- 
wuluha remained  standing  on  the  meal  line  and  near  the  painting, 
while  tlie  birds  of  the  six  regions  came  in  succession  and  sang. 

Kow'wituma  called  tirst  O'no'hlikia  (l)ird  of  the  North.  Icteria 
longicauda,  long-tailed  chat).  On  arriving  lie  peirlicd  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  meal  line  and  sang  for  rains  and  lightning.  The  bird  kept 
his  place  after  he  ceased  singing.  'I'hcu  Kow'witumii  called  Mai'ya 
(bird  of  the  West,  Cyatiocitta  niiicrolopha,  long-crested  jay).  This 
bird  perched  next  to  O'no'hlikia  on  the  nn^al  line,  and  r(>peated  the 
songs  for  rains  and  lightning.  He,  too,  remained  in  his  place  after 
singing.  Kow'wituma  next  called  Mu'la  (bird  of  th(>  South,  macaw). 
Mu'la  stood  on  the  meal  line  next  to  Mai'ya  and  sang  songs  for  rains 
and  lightning.  After  these  songs  Kow'wituma  called  Kiii'tetasha  (bird 
of  the  East,  Pipilo  mcgalonyx.  spurrc-d  towhee).  This  bird  repealinl 
the  songs  lor  rains  and  lightning,  ha\  ing  his  place  on  the  meal  lino 
next  to  Mu'la.  Kia'wulo'ki  (bird  of  the  Zenith.  Progne  snbis.  purple 
martin)  Avas  called  next.  His  place  was  on  the  meal  line  after 
Kiii'tetasha.  lie,  too,  sang  songs  for  rains  and  lightning.  The  la>»t 
bird  calbnl  by  Kow'witumn  was  Ue'alonset'to  (l>ird  of  the  Nadir. 
Passerina  ciris,  paint(>(l  bunting).  This  bird  stood  on  the  meal  line 
beside  Kia'wnlo'ki  and  s;ing  b)r  i-ains  and  lightning. 

The  birds  inMuaincd  in  place  on  th(>  Unr  whWr  Kow'witnma  naid  to 

«A  full  cxpliumtion  of  the  (5t'lo\vo  will  be  found  In  the  cliapter  on  the  A'shtwunnt  (R«in  t>riert 

hood). 
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Yii'nowwululia:  *''riios(>  hii'ds  shall  1)('  your  ("t'towe."  The  birds  then 
Hew  awa}'  to  their  homes. 

Yii'ndwwuhdia.  passing  around  l)y  the  north  side  back  of  the  meal 
painting;',  took  his  s(>at  on  the  line  to  the  left  of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  by 
order  of  Kow'wituma.  Then  Kow'wituma  had  the  Shi'wanni  of  the 
Zenith  move  with  his  et'tone  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  A'shiwanni  on 
the  south  side,  and  had  Yil'nowwuluha  take  his  place  in  the  line  as 
Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith  and  pe'kwin"  (deputy)  to  the  Sun  Father, 
Kow'wdtuma  again  had  the  two  A'shiwanni  on  the  immediate  right  of 
Yil'nowwuluha  move  with  their  et'towe  to  the  end  of  the  line  on  the 
south  side;  he  then  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  pe'kwin,  with 
Wats'usi  sitting  to  the  right  of  him.  The  prayers  and  songs  over  the 
et'towe  were  continued  eight  days  and  nights,  the  A'shiwanni  retiring 
each  evening  for  refreshment.  There  were  no  houses  yet,  and  each 
shi'wanni  made  a  place  for  his  et'tone  by  using  four  stone  slabs.  On 
the  ninth  day  the  A'shiwanni,  by  direction  of  the  Divine  Ones,  began 
building  houses  of  large  reeds  and  earth. 

The  A'shiwi  were  queer  beings  when  they  came  to  this  world.  They 
had  short  depilous  tails,  long  ears  (at  night  they  lay  on  one  ear  and 
covered  themselves  with  the  other),  and  webbed  feet  and  hands,  and 
their  bodies  and  heads  were  covered  with  a'wisho  (moss),  a  lengthy 
tuft  being  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  projecting  like  a  horn.  The 
Zufiis  do  not  believe  that  they  ever  existed  in  other  than  human  form. 
After  the  A'shiwi  moved  to  a  spring  not  far  distant  from  their  place  of 
nativity,  w'hich  thej^  named  A'wisho,  the  Divine  Ones  amputated  the 
tails  and  ears  and  cut  the  webbed  feet  and  hands  with  their  stone  knives. 
The  people  then  bathed,  for  they  were  very  unclean. 

Coming  of  thk  Hopis,  Pimas,  and  Navahos 

The  Mu"kwe  (Hopis)  followed  the  A'shiwi  to  this  world  four  3'ears 
(time  periods)  after  all  the  A'shiwi  arrived.  The  Coconino  Pimas  came 
four  _years  after  the  Mu"kwe,  and  the  A'pachu  (Navahos)  followed 
four  years  after  the  Coconino  Pimas.  All  these  peoples  came  from 
the  undermost  world,  passing,  like  the  A'shiwi,  through  three  worlds 
before  reaching  this  world.  The  Zunis  do  not  pretend  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  other  pueblo  peoples. 

The  villages  of  the  A'shiwi  and  Mu"kwe  were  not  far  apart  in  the 
undermost  world,  and  the  two  peoples,  though  not  related  and  speaking 
different  languages,  communicated  with  one  another  and  were  friendly. 
After  the  Divine  Ones  had.  arranged  for  the  A'shiwi  to  go  to  the  outer 
world,  they  visited  the  Mu"kwe,  delivered  the  message  from  the  Sun 
Father,  that  he  wished  them  to  come  into  his  presence,  and  gave  them 


a  Pe'kwin,  when  used  without  explanation,  will  refer  to  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith,  earthly 
deputy  to  the  Sun  Father. 
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te'likinawe  which  they  had  prepared  for  them;  and  the  Divine  Ones 
instructed  the  Mu'^lvwe  how  the}'  should  proceed  to  the  outer  world. 
The  Mu'^kwe  themselves  cut  the  trees  by  which  they  ascended  to  this 
world.  The  Divine  Ones  worked  onl}-  for  the  A'shiwi,  and,  as  has 
been  stated,  they  ti-aveled  with  the  A'shiwi  from  the  undermost  to  tiiis 
world  and  remained  with  them  until  they  had  found  the  Middle  place. 
When  the  Mu'^kwe  reached  this  world  they  did  not  make  a  cloud 
S3'mbol  upon  the  ground  and  they  did  not  sing,  for  thev  did  not 
have  the  Divine  Ones  to  teach  them.  The  ]Mu"kwe  came  through 
li'mikianakate'a,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  point  of  egress  of  the 
A'shiwi.  After  the  A'shiwi  had  been  four  years  at  A'wisho,  the  Mu'"kwe 
moved  southeast  of  li'mikianakate'a  and  not  far  from  A'wisho.  Here 
the  Divine  Ones  cut  the  webbed  fingers  and  toes  and  amputated  the 
tails  of  the  Mu"kwe. 

ZuNi  Explanation  of  the  Presence  of  Mexicans 

Two  Mexicans,  man  and  wife,  who  appeared  in  this  world  at  the 
time  the  A'shiwi  arrived  remained  with  them  for  some  time.  The 
Coconino  Pimas  remained  with  the  A'shiwi  long  enough  to  teach 
them  some  of  their  songs,  which  have  descended  to  the  Shu'maakwe 
fraternity.  The  Navahos  separated  from  the  others.  The  Coconino 
Pimas  were  the  last  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  li'mikianakate'a.  They 
were  very  thirsty  during  their  journey  and  could  tind  no  water;  finally 
they  discovered  fox  tracks  and  followed  them,  for  they  knew  tiiat 
the  tracks  would  lead  to  water.  After  proceeding  some  distance  they 
were  led  into  a  deep  canyon  (Coconino),  where  they  remained,  building 
permanent  homes  for  themselves.  Some  few  of  the  A'shiwi  went  with 
the  Coconino  Pimas"  to  the  canyon  and  thus  became  permanently 
separated  from  their  people.  The  Coconinos  met  a  shi'wanni  (rain 
priest)  of  a  strange  people  upon  reaching  the  depth  of  (he  canyon. 

A  Mu"kwe  when  walking  about  one  day  discovered  a  village  and 
visited  it,  inquiring  of  tlie  people,  who  were  A'shiwi.  wh(>nce  th(\v  came 
and  whither  they  were  going.  '"We  are  in  quest  of  the  Middle  place." 
they  replied.  After  a  time  all  the  Mu"kwe  but  the  Corn  clan  (the  Zufiis 
do  not  know  where  or  when  the  Mu"kwe  receivt^d  (heir  clan  names), 
moved  west,  then  east.  After  many  struggles  with  enemies  in  the  val- 
leys and  in  canyons  the  Mu"kwe  built  their  homes  on  mosa.H. 

COMINC  of  TIIK   WlTCIlKS  AM)  TllK   I XTIJOI  «>  (  TION  OV  CoiJX 

While  the  A'shiwi  were  a(  A'wislio  (he  Diviiu^  Ones  organized  four 
esoteric  rraleniities  (see  Ksoteric  fra(erniti(>s).  I  hc  A  Vliiwi  wore 
haiipv  h(MV.  Day  after  day  (hey  were  followed  by  (hose  who  had  failr«l 
to  com(>  to  this  world  with  (hnn.  tor  many,  becoming  tired  had  fallen 
back.    Every  time  the  A'shiwi  heard  a  rumbling  "f  the  earth  (e«rth- 

ri  Tlir  /.unis  ilcrliiii'  tliiil  ■Jiimc  fc«-  (if  Hit-  <"oi-onini>  worrlii  Btr  Ww  wimp     (liHr  own. 
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(luakc)  tlu'v  knew  that  others  wore  coiniiio  out.  The}'  would  say 
''My  youno-er  ])rother  comes;"  or,  "Some  of  my  people  come."  The 
exodus  from  the  underworlds  continued  four  years."  The  last  observed 
to  come  forth  were  two  witches,  a  man  and  a  wife,  who  were  all-pow- 
erful for  good  or  evil.  Kow'wituma  and  Wats' usi,  hearing  a  rmnbling 
of  the  earth,  looked  to  see  who  had  arrived,  and  met  the  two  witches, 
whose  heads  were  covered  with  loose  hoods  of  coai'se  fiber  blowing  in 
the  breeze.  Kow'wituma  inquired  of  the  witches:  "Whither  are  you 
going?"  They  replied:  "  We  wish  to  go  with  3'our  people  to  the  Mid- 
dle place  of  the  world."  Kow'wituma  said:  "We  do  not  want  you 
with  us."  The  witches,  holding  seeds  in  their  closed  hands  under 
their  arms,  said:  "If  we  do  not  go  we  will  destroy  the  land.  We  have 
all  seeds  here."  When  the  Divine  Ones  again  told  the  witches  they 
were  not  wanted,  they  declared  that  it  would  not  be  well  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  go,  saying:  "  We  have  all  things  precious  for  your  peo- 
ple." The  man,  extending  his  closed  hand  over  the  seeds,  said:  "See, 
1  wish  to  give  this  to  the  Kia'kwemosi;  and  I  wish  him  to  give  us  two 
of  his  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  When  we  have  the  children  the 
corn  shall  be  his."  "  Why  do  3'ou  wish  the  children?"  asked  Kow'- 
wituma.   "We  wish  to  kill  the  childreri  that  the  rains  may  come." 

The  Divine  Ones  hastened  to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and  heard 
to  the  Kia'kwemosi,  who  replied:  "It  is  well."  When  the  witches 
appeared  before  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  claimed  two  of  his  childi'en,  he 
said:  "I  have  no  infant  children;  I  have  a  youth  and  a  maiden;  what 
do  you  wish  to  do  with  them?"  "We  wish  to  destroy  them."  "Why 
do  you  wish  to  destroy  my  children?"  "We  wish  to  destroy  them 
that  there  may  be  much  rain.  We  have  things  of  great  value  to  you, 
but  we  must  first  have  much  rain."  "It  is  well,"  said  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosi; and  when  the  youth  and  maiden  slept  the  two  witches  shot  their 
medicine  into  their  hearts  by  touching  the  children  with  their  hands, 
causing  their  deaths.  Their  remains  were  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the 
rains  fell  four  days.  On  the  fifth  morning  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard, 
and  Kow'wituma  saw  the  youth  appearing  from  his  grave.  Again 
there  were  four  days  of  heavy  rains,  and  on  the  fifth  morning  after 
the  resurrection  of  the  youth  a  rumbling  was  heard,  and  Kow'wituma 
saw  the  girl  coming  from  the  earth.  The  same  night  the  two  witches 
planted  all  the  seeds  in  the  wet  earth,  and  the  following  morning  the 
corn  was  a  foot  high  and  the  other  things  were  of  good  size.  By 
evening  all  was  matured  and  the  A'shiwi  ate  of  the  new  food,  but 
they  were  not  pleased;  everything  was  hot,  like  pepper.  Then  Kow'- 
wituma and  Wats' usi  called  the  raven,  who  came  and  ate  nmch  of  the 
corn  and  other  things.    Again  the  Divine  Ones  called  the  owl,  who  ate 


«  "Of  old  two  days  were  as  four  years,  and  four  days  as  eight  years,"  reference  being  to  time 
periods.  Years  ttiroiighout  tliis  paper  will  refer  to  indefinite  time  periods,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
explained. 
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the  heart  of  the  o-rain,  leaving  the  remainder  on  the  cob,  so  that  the 
corn  became  soft.  The  Divine  Ones  then  called  the  coyote  to  come  and 
eat  the  corn;  he  ate  of  everything  in  the  field.  The  raven,  owl.  and 
coyote,  by  eating  of  the  food,  softened  and  sweetened  it  so  that  it 
became  palatable  to  the  A'shiwi.  Since  that  time  the  fields  have  liad 
to  be  watched,  for  the  raven  takes  the  corn  in  the  da}-  and  the  coyote 
robs  the  fields  at  night.  At  this  time  the  Divine  Ones  instructed 
the  A'shiwi  in  fire  making  and  cooking. 

A'shiwi  Continue  their  Journeyino 

While  the  earth  was  not  muddy,  it  was  so  soft  that  the  A'shiwi  found 
difficulty  in  proceeding.  Long  years  were  consumed,  and  many  vil- 
lages were  built,  and  then  abandoned,  as  they  pushed  on  in  their  quest 
for  the  Middle  of  the  world.  Even  when  thev  tarried  at  the  towns 
which  they  built  they  were  driven  therefrom  by  the  corruption  of  their 
dead,  and  they  desired  even  to  escape  from  the  effluvium  of  their  own 
bodies,  whicli  w^as  unbearable.  "'It  was  like  burning  sulphur:  it  was 
an  odor  that  killed."  Repeated  divisions  of  the  people  occurred  dur- 
ing the  years  consumed  in  theii  migrations,  some  going  to  the  north, 
others  to  the  south;  thus  the  Zunis  account  for  many  of  the  ruins  north 
and  south  of  their  line  of  march. 

Witches  Give  Seeds  to  the  Corn  Maidens 

Unseen  and  unknown,  the  Corn  maidens  came  with  tln'  A'.sliiwi  from 
the  undermost  world  and  remained  with  them  until  they  had  been  four 
years  at  Shi'pololo  kwi  (Fog  place),  when  they  were  discovered  by  the 
two  witches  sitting  under  a  hiim'ponc  (out-of-door  covered  place),  a 
pavilion  of  pine  1)oughs.  The  witclies  inquired:  "Who  sire  youf" 
The  maidens  replied:  We  are  the  a'towa  e'washtokii  (Corn  maidens)." 
"  Where  is  your  corn?"  asked  the  witches.  "  We  lun  e  none."  "This 
is  not  right.  If  you  lire  Corn  maidens  you  should  have  corn:"  and, 
handing  a  yellow  ear  of  corn  to  one  of  the  maidens,  the  witches 
said:  "  You  are  the  Yellow  Corn  maiden  and  u  wankio'wu  (great  or 
elder  sister)."  To  anolher  they  han(i(>d  ii  blue  ear  of  corn,  saying: 
"You  are  the  younger  sister,  the  Hlue  Corn  nini<len:  yon  two  will  be 
the  directors  or  leaders  of  the  others."  Iliuiding  a  red  ear  of  corn 
to  the  third  one.  Ilicy  said:  "  You  ;\rr  a  younger  sister,  the  Hed  Corn 
maiden."  And  to  the  foui  tli  (hey  handed  iin  ear  of  white  corn,  spying: 
"  Vou  are  a  youngt>r  sister,  the  While  Corn  maiden."  And  to  the  lifth 
they  said,  as  they  hamlcd  her  an  earof  inulticolored  corn:  "  Von  are  the 
Kvery-coloredConi  maiden  and  a  yomiger  sister."  And  (o  the  sixth  they 
han(h>(l  a  black  ear  of  corn,  saying:  "Von  are  (he  younger  i*\i>Wr.  flio 
Black  Corn  maiden."  And  to  the  seventh  (hey  handed  an  ear  t^f  sw<-ot 
corn,  siiying:  "Yon  are  tlH>  younger  sis(er.  the  Sweet  Corn  maiden." 
And  to  (he  eighth  (hey  said,  as  (hey  handed  her  s«pia,'<h  seeds:  "Vou 
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aro  the  ^oiiiijivr  si^iter,  the  Scjuiisli  intiichMi."  And  to  the  ninth  they 
handed  watermelon  seeds,  saying-:  "You  are  the  ^^oung'er  sister,  the 
Watorniolon  niaid(Mi."  And  to  the  tenth  they  handed  niuskmolon 
seeds,  sa3'ing:  '"You  are  the  3^ounger  sister,  the  Musknielon  maiden."" 
After  receiving'  the  corn  the  elder  sister  said  "  I  will  dance  with  ray 
corn,  and  so  will  my  sisters;''  and  she  formed  her  sisters  into  two  lines, 
facing  the  east  that  the}-  might  see  the  coming-  forth  of  the  Sun 
Father.  They  danced  all  night  under  a  bower  walled  with  ho'mawe 
(cedar),  whoso  roof  was  a'wehlwia'we  (cumulus  clouds)  fringed  with 
kiil'lil'silo  (spruce  of  the  west).  The  witches  observed  the  dance 
through  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  continued  their  migrations 
with  the  A'shiwi,  but  said  not  a  word  to  them  of  the  Corn  maidens, 
who  remained  at  Shi'pololo  kwi,  where  "they  bathed  in  the  dew  (or 
mist),  but  did  not  drink  of  it.*' 

Origin  of  the  Ancestral  Gods 

After  the  A'shiwi  had  journeyed  for  many  years  from  the  far  north- 
west in  a  southward  and  then  in  an  eastward  direction,  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosi  decided  to  send  two  of  his  children,  a  youth  named  Si'wulu*si'wa 
and  a  maiden  named  Si'wulu*si"sa,  to  look  for  a  good  place  to  build  a 
village.  The  two  finall}^  ascended  a  mountain,  where  the  sister  was 
left  to  rest  while  the  brother  proceeded  to  look  over  the  countr3^ 
Returning-  to  the  mountain  top  at  midday  he  found  his  sister  sleeping 
and  was  so  enamored  of  her  beaut}^  that  he  embraced  her.  This  act 
made  her  wildly  angry.  The  result  of  his  embrace  was  the  birth  of  ten 
children  that  same  night.  This  unnatural  union  caused  an  immediate 
change  of  tongue;  but,  though  their  language  was  changed,  they  under- 
stood each  other  perfectly.  There  was  no  change  of  appearance.  The 
fii'stborn*  was  normal  in  all  respects,  but  the  other  nine  children  did  not 
possess  the  seeds  of  generation.  The  brother  said  to  the  sister:  "It 
is  not  well  for  us  to  be  alone;  we  will  prepare  a  place  for  the  others 
of  ours."  He  descended  the  mountain  and  drew  his  foot  through  the 
sands  and  created  two  rivers  (the  Zuni  and  the  Little  Colorado)  and 
a  lake,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  lake  a  village.  Si'wulu'si'wa  and  his 
sister  also  created  two  mountains,  one  of  them  to  be  his  perpetual  home. 
The  village  is  Ko'thluwala'wa,  having  the  great  ceremonial  house  of 
the  gods  in  its  center.  This  house  is  provided  with  four  windows, 
through  which  those  not  privileged  to  enter  ma}^  view  the  dance.  Only 
deceased  members  of  the  Ko'tikili  (mj'thologic  fraternity)  go  within 

aThe  A'shiwi  say  that  the  Mexicans  brought  beans,  but  that  they  always  had  watermelons  and 
muskmelons.  Although  the  ZuiSis  make  this  statement,  it  is  declared  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  neither  the  watermelon  nor  the  muskmelon  are  indigeneous  to  this 
country. 

b  Attention  is  called  to  an  error  regarding  "  the  firstborn  "  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  notes  for  which  were  gathered  during  the  writer's  first 
visit  to  Zufii. 
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the  walls.  The  name  of  the  lake  isHiitin  'kiaiakwi  (Listening  spring), 
the  reference  being  to  hearing  voices  in  the  depths  of  the  waters,  but 
it  usually  bears  the  name  of  the  village,  Ko'thluwala'wa.  We'nima, 
the  archaic  name,  is  commonly  used  in  ceremonials. 

The  first  group  of  A'shiwi  to  cross  the  river  was  the  'Hle'wekwe 
ti'kili  (Wood  fraternity);  and  the  children  on  their  mothers'  backs 
pinched  and  bit  the  mothers  until  the}'  became  alarmed  and  dropped 
their  little  ones  into  the  water,  when  the  children  were  at  once  trans- 
formed into  et'towa  (tortoises),  mi"kiaMi  (water  snakes),  ta'kia  (frogs), 
and  mu'tuli"kia  (tadpoles).  These  transformed  children  descended  from 
the  river  into  the  depths  of  the  lake,  where  they  were  immediately 
restored  to  their  normal  condition;  and  they  attained  to  the  age  of 
maturity  at  once,  becoming  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  the  prototyjws  of 
the  Ko'mosona,  first  body  of  A'sliiwanni,  and  (iods  of  War. 

The  following  table  gives  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  (rods, 
and  shows  their  relative  positions  and  the  corresponding  positions  of 
certain  Zufii  priests: 

Couvcil  iif  the  Gods  and  their  Warriors  Ziini  rrir.itii 


Pau'tiwa  —  Director-General     of  tlie 
Kok'ko 

'KItiklo— Pe'kvvin  (dci)uty)to  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  Kok'ko 
Shn'laawi'si — Pe'kwin  to  the  Sun  Father 

Su'vatuHha 

First  Yii'mnhakto 

Ilu'ttiln 

Second  Yii'nuihakto 

Siil'iniobiya,  warriorsi  and  need-gatherers 
of  Ko'thluwala'wa 


Ko'mofiona — Director-General  of  the 
Ko'tikili 

Ko'pekwin  (deputy)  to  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Ko'tikili 

Pe'kwin  (deputy)  to  the  Sun  Father 
{Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith) 

KTa'kweinosi 

Shi'wanni  of  the  AVest 

Siii'wanni  of  the  South 

Shi'wanni  of  the  Kast 

Klder  ami  younger  hrother  Bow  priest.*— i- 
Earthly  representati vcfi  of  the  (i<«l<>  <if 
War 


►Si'wiihi'siwa  and  tlic  nine  last-born  berame  Ko'ycmshi  (old  danrc 
men)  (plate  a  ),  tli(>  falliei'  Ix'ing  (he  A'wan  (ji'cliu  ((ireat  Katlior).  of 
the  newly  created  gods,  while  Si'w  ulu'si'>-a  becanie  Ko'mokatsi  (old 
dance  Moman)  (plate  v)  and  nmtlicr  of  (In-  Kok'ko.  All  aniliropio 
gods  bear  the  name  of  Kok'ko.  "  'I'he  lirstborn  became  Kor'kokshi 
((lan('(>r  for  good).  A'wan  lii'chn  <l(>cid(Ml  that  lie  and  hi-  nine  last- 
born  should  n-ninin  in  I  lie  moundiin  of  h\H  creation''  (peak  to  the  loft 
on  pliite  III),  on  (lu'  opposit(>  side  of  Ko'thluwala'wa  from  Mount 
Kor'Uokshi,  on  which  li(>  (>mbr:u't>(i  his  sister,  \\lnle  Ko'niokatsi  and 
the  tirstboi'n  should  live  in  Ko't hlnu ala'wn. 

11  Kil'Ufi,  tlio  tiTin  Kiveii  by  some  wrltew  tnRtend  of  kok'ko,  is  tlic  nnmc  Jor  ntwn.  «nil  Iwirs  tm  Vf^- 

tloii  wlmlrvor  Id  (ho  gods. 

'>  Ko'vcmfhl  inoniitnin  lu-nrs  rviitotu-o  of  hnvtnit  once  Wen  n  )frr>nt  ronlPT  for  mnkini;  strow  po)nt« 
TlicZiinis,  licnvcvcr,  ilo  not  mlinil  llinl  Konulnp  nrnnv*  wrre  ever  nmile  liy  Ihem.  ■  Arrow*  «m'  pftt* 
lipoli  tlio  ('nilli  by  ligbtniiiK  "inkor-'." 
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To  those  who  followed  tlie  'Ille'wekwe  acros.s  the  mystic,  waters  the 
Divine  Ones  eiUIcd  ""Wait  until  we  speak;"  and  they  chai'ged  the 
women  not  to  be  afraid  of  their  children  if  they  should  pinch  and  bite, 
if  they  would  bring  them  safe!}'  across  the  river.  These  children  were 
sul)jected  to  no  change  except  that  their  toes  and  fingers  bccanie 
webbed.  The  Divine  Ones  cut  the  webs  with  their  stone  knives, 
restoring  the  feet  and  hands  to  the  normal  form.  After  the  remainder 
of  the  people  had  crossed  the  river,  the  Kia'kwemosi  requested  the 
Divine  Ones  to  descend  into  the  lake  and  look  after  the  lost  children. 
After  the  creation  of  the  gods,  which,  according  to  Zufii  belief,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients,  the  A' wan  ta"chu  Ko'yem- 
shi  deemed  it  best  that  these  gods  should  not  appear  outside  the  dance 
house  unmasked.  He  therefore  created  masks  by  placing  his  finger 
to  his  mouth  and  rubbing  the  spittle  in  a  small  spot  on  the  floor  of  the 
dance  house,  a  mask  appearing  almost  immediately  each  time  the  finger 
touched  the  floor.    Masks  were  made  in  this  way  for  each  god. 

On  entering  Ko'thluwala'wa  the  Divine  Ones  found  all  the  newly 
created  gods  wearing  masks;  but  these  were  soon  removed  and  placed 
by  their  sides,  and  the  Divine  Ones  addressed  them  as  "my  children;" 
and  the  gods  said  "Sit  down  and  tell  us  of  our  mothers."  On  learn- 
ing that  their  mothers  refused  to  be  comforted  they  said:  "Tell  our 
mothers  not  to  grieve  for  us;  we  are  not  dead;  we  live  and  sing  and 
dance  in  this  beautiful  place.  When  the}^  fall  asleep  they  will  wake 
here  and  return  to  the  undermost  world  whence  they  came.  Here  we 
work  for  our  mothers  and  all  our  people,  and  we  are  very  happy." 
They  also  said  to  the  Divine  Ones  "Look  well  at  our  masks  and  exam- 
ine them;"  and  the  Divine  Ones  looked  until  they  knew  the  masks 
with  their  hearts;  and  said  "El'lakwa  cha'we  (thanks,  children)."  On 
ascending  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  the  Divine  Ones  related  to  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosi what  they  had  seen. 

After  remaining  for  a  time  near  Ko'thluwala'wa — which  time  might 
be  called  the  mythologic  period,  for,  according  to  Zufii  legend,  they 
were  in  personal  communication  with  their  gods — the  A'shiwi  con- 
tinued their  travels,  building  villages  from  time  to  time,  then  desert- 
ing them  to  push  on  to  the  Middle  of  the  world. 

Origin  of  the  Diminutive  Gods  of  Wae 

The  A'shiwi  had  proceeded  less  than  a  day's  journey  from  Ko'thlu- 
wala'wa, coming  to  the  place  that  the}^  afterward  called  Han*lipinkia, 
when  smoke  was  discovered  in  the  distance.  "Ha!"  exclaimed  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  "there  is  a  village.  I  wonder  who  these  people  are?" 
"We  will  see"  said  the  Divine  Ones;  and  two  members  of  the 
Ne'wekwe  ti'kili  (Galaxy  fraternity)  were  told  to  go  ahead  and  hunt 
a  trail.    They  refused,  saying:  "We  are  fighting  men  and  we  ma}'- 
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meet  some  one  and  kill  him,  and  thus  get  you  into  trouble."  But  the 
Divine  Ones  dispatched  the  two  men,  who  had  not  gone  far  when  they 
observed  two  women  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  -washing  buckskin. 
They  killed  the  women,  who  belonged  to  the  village  whence  the  smoke 
came;  and  as  soon  as  the  strange  people  learned  of  the  murder  they 
wei'e  enraged  and  at  once  attacked  the  A'shiwM.  who  fought  two  days, 
but  without  success.  Then  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi,  having  grown 
weary  with  fighting,  for  the}'  had  had  many  conflicts  during  their 
journey  from  the  fai'  northwest,  requested  their  Sun  Father  to  -end 
two  others  to  take  their  place  as  warriors. 

In  compliance  with  this  wish  the  Sun  Father  caused  a  heavy  rain  to 
fall  until  the  cascade  of  the  mountain  side  no  longer  glided  jjlacidly 
over  the  rocks  to  the  basin  below,  but  danced  along;  and  in  her"  joy 
she  was  caught  in  the  sun's  embrace,  and  bore  twin  children,  who 
issued  f)-oin  the  foam. 

When  Kow'wituma  and  W'ats'usi  looked  toward  the  cascade  tliev 
discovered  two  little  fellows  ui)on  the  water  in  the  basin,  whom  they 
at  once  recognized  to  be  of  divine  origin.  Kow'wituma  in(|uin>d  of 
the  tiny  ones:  "Who  is  your  father T"  U'yuyewi,  the  firstborn, 
replied:  "The  Sun  is  oui'  father.'"  "Who  is  your  motherr*  "  Laugh- 
ing water  is  our  mother.''  "It  is  well:  thanks;  it  is  good."  said 
Wats'usi;  "I  am  weary  with  fighting,  and  I  wish  you  two  to  work  for 
me."  "I  am  very  small,"  said  the  firstborn  (while  the  Divine  Ones 
were  son)ewhat  below  medium  height,  the  newborn  gods  weie  dimin- 
utive in  stature),  "and  do  not  know  how  to  fight."  "Yes."  said 
Wats'usi,  "you  understand  all  about  fighting."  "Wait,  wait."  said 
the  firstborn;  but  Wats'usi  and  Kow'wil  unia  insisted,  saying:  "Your 
heart  is  good  and  we  know  you  understand  how  to  fight."  "Is  it  8o? 
do  I  luiderstand  how  to  fight  '.  1  guess  my  younger  brother  knows 
more  than  1.''  Ma'sai'lema  interrui)te(l.  saying:  "Mycdder  brother 
knows  more  than  I."  "All  right."  said  the  (dder.  "we  will  fight  for 
you."  Wats'usi  said:  "  \\'e  have  fought  two  days,  but  we  ea»)  do 
nothing  with  the  eiKMuy.  Many  arrows  liav(>  ])ierced  (he  heart  of  the 
'Clia'kwena  who  leads  (In-  opjxising  foi'ces.  yet  she  contiiuu^s  to  ^^a,**;* 
to  and  t'ro  before  Ik  r  arni\.  shaking  her  rattle;  ami  until  these  |>oople 
cai\  l)e  con(|uered  or  destroyed  we  can  not  proceiMl  ii\  our  (pie^t  of  tho 
Middle  placc^  ol'  lli(>  world."  The  new  born  gods  of  Laughing  water 
re])lied:  "  ^^'e  w  ill  join  \on.  A\"e  may  destroy  (he  enemy;  we  mav 
not."  In  times  of  pi-ace  Itoth  (lie>e  gods  bear  (he  name  of  A'liHVu(.i. 
When  associat(Mi  w  ith  war  (he  (<ld(>r  is  always  referreil  to  aj*  l"yuyewi. 
and  (lie  yonngiM-  as  Ma'sai'lema. 

oThc  Zuflli!  Btttlb«(e  gender  to  all  hbIhi*!  ohjert* 
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Destruction  of  ihk  Kia'nakwe,  and  Son(;s  of  Thanksgiving 

The  day  was  still  young-  whoii  thesis  {)-o(Is  requested  Kow'wituma, 
Wats'usi,  a  man  of  the  Coyote  clan,  and  To'na  ()",si  (Turkey  inan'^')  to 
Muister  about  a  potter}'  drum  and  dance.  The  man  of  the  Coyote  clan 
was  provided  with  a  drumstick,  such  as  is  used  at  the  present  time  for 
thes(>  di-ums.  U'yuyewi,  Ma'sai'lema,  all  those  who  had  participated 
in  tighting,  and  the  A'shivvanni  joined  in  the  ])roken  circle  around 
the  group,  each  man  in  the  circle  having  a  woman  of  his  paternal  clan 
by  his  side. 

By  command  of  Kow'wituma  the.  man  of  the  Coyote  clan  gave  four 
loxid  and  distinct  strokes  upon  the  drum,  and  then  beat  it  rapidly,  which 
called  forth  seven  beings  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  who  took  their 
places  in  the  group.  The  circle  moved  slowly,  with  even,  measured 
step.  Those  in  the  circle  sang,  Kow'w'ituma,  keeper  of  the  songs,  lead- 
ing the  song.  After  four  songs,  or  stanzas,  the  To'na  0"si  struck  the 
drum  with  his  great  claws  four  times,  each  time  clearly  and  with  great 
force.  Each  stroke  caused  the  hearts  of  the  enem}'  to  tremble  and 
jump  with  fear.  He  then  beat  rapidly  upon  the  drum  while  those  form- 
ing the  circle  sang  four  songs,  after  which  the  A'shiwi,  accompanied 
hy  the  Divine  Ones,  U'yuyewi  and  Ma*sai'lema,  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy,  who  were  discovered  to  be  the  Kia'nakwe,  though  the  A'shiwi 
called  them  the  white  people,  because  they  all  wore  mi'has^  (white 
cotton  embroidered  blankets). 

The  lighting  continued  four  days.  The  Kia'nakwe  were  compelled 
to  close  their  nostrils  with  raw  cotton  to  avoid  the  sulphurous  odors 
emitted  from  the  bodies  of  the  A'shiwi.  At  night  each  part}^  fell  back; 
the  Kia'nakwe  to  their  village,  and  the  A'shiwi  to  Han'*lipinkia,  where 
the}^  danced  and  prayed  throughout  the  night  for  rain. 

The  second  night  the  Kia'kwemosi  sent  the  Divine  Ones  to  Ko'thlu- 
wala'wa  to  inquire  if  A'wan  ta'*chu  Ko'3"emshi  could  tell  anj^thing 
about  the  enemj',  and  to  implore  the  Council  of  the  Gods  to  cause 
rainfall,  that  the  A'shiwi  bowstrings,  which  were  made  of  yucca  fiber, 
might  be  made  strong,  and  the  bowstrings  of  the  enemy,  made  of 
deer  sinew,  might  be  weakened.  The  A'shiwi  secured  their  arrows 
for  the  engagement  with  the  Kia'nakwe  on  Ko'yemshi  mountain. 
Mountain  is  to  be  seen  at  left  of  plate  (see  plate  iv). 

The  prayers  of  the  A'shiwi  brought  heavy  rains  on  the  third  morning, 
and  again  they  met  the  enemy.    This  time  their  forces  were  strength- 

a  This  personage  was  a  turkey  of  enormous  size. 

6  The  Zufiis  say  they  never  saw  the  mi'ha  until  they  met  the  Kia'nakwe,  but  they  afterward  wove  it 
of  their  native  cotton.  The  modem  mi'ha  is  made  by  the  Hopi  priests,  and  consists  of  commercial 
cotton  in  the  body  of  the  blanket  and  wools  for  embroidery.  They  are  exclusively  ceremonial  and 
are  the  most  valued  of  all  fabrics  known  to  these  people.  The  principal  designs  in  the  embroidery 
are  conventional  butterflies  and  cloud  and  lightning  symbols. 

c  As  already  stated,  Ko'yemshi  mountain,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ko'thluwala'wa,  was 
found  to  have  been  a  central  place  for  arrow  making. 
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ened  by  the  Kok'ko,  present  at  the  request  of  UVu^-ewi  and  Ma'sai'- 
lema,  who  were  now  the  recognized  Gods  of  War.  Again  Ku'yapiili'sa, 
the  *Cha'kwena,  walked  in  front  of  her  army,  shaking  her  rattle.  She 
succeeded  in  capturing  four  of  the  gods  from  Ko''thluwala'wa — Kor'- 
kokshi,  the  first  born  of  ^Si'wulu^siwa  and  Si'wulu'si'sa:  If'sepisha 
(game-maker),  one  of  the  nine  last-born;  a  SaVa'hlia  (blue  horn,  a  war- 
rior god);  and  a  Sha'lako  (one  of  the  couriers  to  the  n'wannami 
(rain-makers).  These  gods  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  1)ut  all 
were  captured  except  the  Sha'lako,  who  ran  so  like  a  hare  that  he  could 
not  be  caught. 

The  Kia'nakwe  had  a  dance  in  which  the  prisoner  gods  ap}~)eared  in 
celebration  of  their  capture.  Kor'kokshi,  the  firstl)orn.  was  so  angry 
and  unmanageable  that  Ku'yapiili'sa  had  him  dressed  in  female  attire 
previous  to  the  dance,  saying  to  him:  "You  will  now  perhaps  be  less 
angry."" 

In  the  Zufii  draniati/.ation  of  tlie  Kia'nakwe  daiiee  <>f  tliankngiving  for  the  capture 
of  the  gods  the  one  personating  the  Kor'kokshi  wears  woman's  dress  and  is  referred 
to  as  the  ko'thlama,  meaning  a  man  who  has  permanently  adopted  female  attire. 
The  custom  of  youths  donning  female  attire  at  puherty,  which  exists  to  some  extent 
among  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  ha.«  given  rise  to  conflicting  state- 
ments. An  assertion  made,  not  only  by  the  writer  after  her  first  visit  to  Zufii,  but  also 
by  others,  was  that  these  persons  were  hermaphrodites.  One  is  led  into  this  error 
by  the  Indians,  who,  when  referring  to  men  dressed  a.s  women,  say  "She  is  a  man;" 
which  is  certainly  misleading  to  one  not  familiar  with  Indian  thought.  Others  claim 
that  men  who  are  thus  attired,  who  are  regarded  in  a  religious  light,  subject  the 
maidens  of  their  tribe  to  their  desires  before  their  husbands  are  privileged  to  take 
them  unto  themselves.  After  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pueblos  the 
writer  is  able  to  give  the  facts  as  they  are.  Men  who  adopt  female  attire  do  so  of 
their  own  volition,  having  from  childhood  hung  about  the  house  and  nsually  pre- 
ferr-ng  to  <lo  the  work  of  women.  ( )n  reachingpuberfy  their  decision  is  final.  Ifthey 
are  to  continue  woman's  work  they  mu.«t  adopt  woman'sdress;  and  though  the  women 
of  the  family  joke  the  fellow,  they  are  inclined  to  look  upon  him  with  favor,  since 
it  means  that  he  will  remain  a  member  of  the  household  and  do  almost  double  the 
work  of  a  woman,  «  lio  necessarily  ceases  at  times  from  her  lalwirs  at  the  mill  and 
otherduties  to  In  arciiildien  and  to  look  after  the  little  ones;  but  the  ko'thlama  is  ever 
ready  for  service,  and  is  expected  to  jicrform  (be  hardest  labors  of  the  female  deparl- 
ment.  The  men  of  the  family,  however,  not  only  discourage  men  from  nufw^xing 
theinHelves  in  this  way,  but  ridicule  them.  There  have  be«Mi  but  five  such  i>ers.->ns 
in  Zuni  since  lh<'  writer's  acquaintance  with  these  people:  and  until  about  ten  years 
ago  there  had  been  but  two,  these  Vicing  the  linest  potters  and  weavers  in  the  trilie. 
One  was  the  most  intelligent  person  in  the  pueblo,  especially  verscl  in  their  ancient 
lore.  llewa.s  conspicuous  in  ceremonials,  always  taking  the  (wrt  of  the  captive 
Kor'kokshi  in  the  dramatization  of  the  Kia'nakwe.  His  strong  character  mude  hw 
word  law  among  both  the  men  and  the  women  with  whom  he  as,<«ociated.  Thoug^i 
his  wratli  was  dreaded  by  men  as  well  as  by  women,  he  was  b^  lovc^l  by  all  the .  hil- 
dren,  to  whom  he  was  ever  kind.  Losing  his  parents  in  infancy,  he  was  adopto.1  by 
an  aunt  on  his  father's  si<le,  ami  the  l.n  ing  gratitii.le  he  exhibite.1  for  bis  aunt  snd 
her  grief  at  his  death  affordwl  a  lesson  that  niiKht  well       Iwiniwl  by  the  more 

"  Tlir  Ztinis  lliiv  In  lie  llio  first  iiiMniirr  of  n  pwl  or  mnw  wpiwuriliir  tn  woim«ti"«  ilrpss. 
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I'liliirlitc'lu'll.  Such  was  liis  licttcr  sidi'.  He  was  said  to  be  the  father  of  several 
(•hil(hcii,  l)ut  the  writci-  knew  of  but  one  child  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as  cer- 
tainly being  the  father.  The  other  ko'thlauia,  who  was  one  of  the  richest  men 
of  the  village,  allied  himself  to  a  man  during  one  of  the  visits  of  the  writer  to 
Zufii,  and  to  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Zuni  in  1897  this  couple  were  living 
together,  and  they  were  two  of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  pueblo  and  among  the  most 
pros])erous.  The  third  and  fourth  assumed  woman's  attire  during  the  absence  of  the 
writer.  The  fifth,  a  grandson  on  the  maternal  side  of  Nai'uc'hi,  elder  })rother 
Bow  ])riest,  donned  the  dress  during  the  visit  of  the  writer  to  Zuni  in  1896.  The 
mother  and  grandmother  were  quite  willing  that  the  boy  should  continue  in  the 
work  in  w  hich  he  seemed  interested,  but  the  grandfather,  who  was  much  disgusted, 
endeavored  to  shame  him  out  of  his  determination  to  follow  woman's  work.  He  did 
not,  however,  attempt  any  authority  in  the  matter,  and  on  the  boy's  reaching  man- 
hood the  trousers  were  replaced  by  woman's  attire.  There  is  a  side  to  the  lives  of 
these  men  which  must  remain  untold.  They  never  marry  women,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  seldom  have  any  relations  with  them. 

At  night,  after  the  third  day's  battle,  both  parties  fell  back,  as  usual, 
and  the  A'shiwi  danced  and  pra3'ed.  The  rain  continued  to  fall,  and 
on  the  fourth  morning  moisture  so  affected  the  bowstrings  of  the 
enem}'  that  the}'  failed  in  mo.st  of  their  .shots. 

After  many  prayers  and  songs  addressed  by  Kow'wituma  to  the  Sun 
father,  the  knowledge  came  to  him  that  Ku'j^apali'sa  carried  her  heart 
in  her  rattle.  He  aimed  his  arrow  and,  piercing  the  rattle,  Ku'yapii- 
li'sa  fell  dead.  Her  death  caused  a  panic  among  her  people,  who 
retreated  to  their  village,  closely  pursued  by  the  A'shiwi;  these  cap- 
tured the  village  and  released  the  three  gods,  who  returned  to  Ko'th- 
luwala'wa.  Another  version  says  that  U'yuyewi  sent  his  younger 
brother  to  the  Sun  Father  to  solicit  aid,  and  to  learn  how  the  heart  of 
Ku'yapiili'sa  might  be  reached;  whereupon  the  Sun  Father  provided 
Ma'sai'lema,  the  younger  God  of  War,  with  two  turquois  rabbit  sticks, 
telling  him  to  give  one  to  his  younger  brother.  On  returning  to  battle, 
the  elder  brother  threw  his  stick,  but  missed  the  rattle.  Then  Ma'sai'- 
lema  threw  his  .stick,  which  struck  the  rattle,  and  Ku'yapiili'sa  fell 
dead.  The  Kia'nakwe  in  desperate  fear  jumped  into  the  waters  of  the 
black  rocks,  which  Kow'wituma  at  once  covered  with  stone  slabs  that 
the  eneni}"  might  not  return  to  the  earth.  Their  ghost  selves  went  to 
Ko'thluwala'wa.  But  two  escaped  this  tragic  death,  a  vouth  and  a 
maiden,  brother  and  sister,  who  hid  in  a  cave  in  the  rocks  below  the 
village. 

After  the  A'shiwi  captured  the  village  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
corral  in  which  all  game  was  kept  by  the  *CJha'kwena  (keeper  of  game) 
and  said  to  the  game:  "We  have  opened  for  you  the  doors  of  the 
world;  now  you  may  roam  where  you  will,  about  the  good  grass  and 
springs,  and  find  good  places  to  bear  your  young;  you  will  no  longer 
be  imprisoned  within  the  walls,  but  have  the  whole  world  before  you." 
Since  that  time  game  has  roamed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Kia'makla'^'  is  an  extensive  ruin  about  50  miles  south  of  Zuni  anrl  a  little  off  the 
trail  to  the  Zuni  salt  lake,  standini^  upon  the  brink  of  the  canyon  wall  of  lilack  rock, 
over  which  flow  many  springs  of  clear  water  as  cold  as  ice.  The  village  had  Ijeen 
surrounded  by  a  wall  5  feet  thick.  When  the  ruin  was  visited  in  1SH4  the  walls 
were  standing  to  the  height  of  5  feet,  and  it  was  found  that  the  ma.sonry  was  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  ruin  in  the  surrounding  country.  There  were  remains  of'several 
underground  ki'wi'sivve  (chambers  dedicated  to  anthrophic  worships .  There  was 
an  additional  inclosure  whose  eastern  side  was  formed  by  the  main  wall  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  the  Zufiis  claim  was  a  corral  in  which  'Cha'kwena  kept  all  game.  She 
allowed  the  game  to  go  out  to  graze  during  the  day,  the  young  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  mothers  in  certain  niches  in  the  walls  of  the  corral. 

Hundreds  of  te'likinawe,  offered  by  the  Zufiis  to  the  departed  Kla'nakwe,  dotterl 
the  canyon  walls  about  the  springs.  The  Zufiis  never  visit  this  ruin  except  by 
special  permissionof  the  Ko'mosona  (director of  the  ki'wi'siwe)  or  ]\Io'sona  (director 
of  the  personators  of  the  Kia'nakwe). 

Aftei'  the  concjuest  the  A'shiwi  again  formed  about  the  dnim  at 
Han'lipinkia.  The  seven  beings  were  again  called  from  the  earth: 
Ku'yapiili'sa's  scalp  was  divided  and  held  by  a  son  of  the  man  of  the 
Coyote  clan  who  beat  the  drum,  and  the  ceremony  held  before  going 
to  battle  was  repeated.  The  songs  were  not  for  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  but  were  a  thank.sgiving  for  the  scalps  which  bring  good 
fellowship  between  tlie  deceased  enemy  (ghost  self)  and  the  A'shiwi, 
and  therefore  nuicli  rain.  After  the  close  of  the  songs  U'yuyewi  and 
Ma'sai'lema  declared  that  this  ceremony  must  always  occur  after  the 
scalping  of  an  enemy. 

The  instruction  l)y  the  beings  who  cam(>  from  the  earth  at  this  time 
was  that,  when  this  cerehiony  should  l)e  repeated,  thetepehan  (pottery 
drum)  nmst  be  struck  the  first  time  witli  such  force  that  they  could 
not  fail  to  hear  and  be  present,  though  invisil)le.  to  insure  the  correct 
shiging  of  the  songs. 

Disaster  again  threaten(Hl  the  A'shiwi  while  they  were  still  at 
Han"lipink)a.  The  second  danger  arose  from  the  wrath  of  their  g«ids. 
instead  of  from  a  strange  foe.  Though  <-ontinued  supplications  werp 
made  by  the  A'.shiwi  to  the  Council  of  the  (iods  for  rain,  their 
prayers  remained  unan.swered,  and  drought  was  thivatening  starva- 
tion. The  A'shiwi  were  begiiuiing  to  fear  that  their  AVhiwanni  wore 
not  ))ure  of  heart,  wIkmi  it  was  discovered  that  the  te'likinawe  which 
had  been  deposihd  by  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  others  had  l»eon  stolen  by 
a  witch  befor(>  (h(>  Smi  l'"ather  had  received  the  |Mayer>  which  had 
been  l)reath(>d  into  (he  pbmies.  Tlie  Divine  Ones,  however,  ivcoveivd 
the  stoleti  te'likinawe,  which  were  again  planted,  and  mi  the  cHUmUy 
was  averted.'' 

nKln'mnkla  is  fniin  kinm'niiinno :  |iliir«l  klnm'nmnwC.  cmy  to  \>r»>«k :  pulp  Mnin  Rni«iir.  «  <«hr)l 
easy  to  brciik,  pu'we  kliim'iiiiinHr  hells  onsv  to  broak.  (mm  Ihp  l>l(ic  k  mrk  of  «  hirh  ihp  viUsep 
WHS  biiiK.  I'ondiiniiiir  slicUs  wliii  ti  liMkp  from  Hie  flightP't  prrwuirp  nflpt  bpitiR  rptnovfHl  (hp 

rock. 

b  niiii'lipliiklii  (pliici-  of  slp^liiiK)  rorpivpil  Us  tinmp  frr>m  Ihp  oonirrenrp  i1p«tO..  '  ^'.-iMrti 
Hiin'ilipliikln     wrll  known  t/o  the  prcRpnt  7.«ifll<i,  mnny  of  whom  hiivp  vi«itp.1  ihr  ; 
tivclv  few  iniilorslniul  why  or  how  ihlsjiliirp  rprpirpiln«  n«mp    Thp  V'«hi«-«nnt  «f  'lolj- 
.IVPrsc  to  liny  rrfi  rc-iico  to  the  strnline  of  Ihp  le'likiim>p 
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Origin  of  the  Clans 

It  was  at  Iliiii'"lipinkia  that  the  A'.shiwi  received  thcii-  chm  names, 
which  oi'it>-iiiatecl  in  this  way:  During  their  migrations  the  A'shiwi 
traveU'd  in  groups,  so  when  the  Divine  Ones  decided  that  the  people 
should  1)0  gatluM-ed  into  chins  the}^  addressed  each  group,  saying:  "You 
will  tak(>  unto  yourselves  a  name."  Of  one  group  he  inquired  "  What 
will  you  choose^"  and  they  answered:  '"We  are  the  Pi'chikwe  (Dog- 
wood people)."  Another  group  having  been  questioned,  they  replied: 
"We  are  the  To'wakwe  (Corn  people).  Others  chose  to  be  the 
*Ko"loktakwe  (Sand-hill  Crane  people),  selecting  this  bird  because  it 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  flj'ing  by.  Each  name  was  chosen  from 
some  object  seen  at  the  time,  and  the  totem  of  each  clan  was  cut  on 
the  rocky  walls;  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  four  fraternities  were  organized  by  the 
Divine  Ones  soon  after  coming  to  this  world.  These  were  the  Shi'- 
wannakwe  people,  who  do  not  fast  from  animal  food,  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy 
people),  VSiin'ia'kakwe  (Hunters),  and  'nie'wekwe(Wood  people).  The 
mo'sona  (director)  of  the  Shi' wannakwe  chose  to  belongto  theTo'nakwe 
(Turkey  clan).  The  mo'sonaof  Ne'wekwe  chose  the  *Ko"lotakwe  (Sand- 
hill Crane  clan);  the  mo'sona  of  *San'iakiakwe  also  chose  the  'To'wakwe 
clan,  and  the  mo'sona  of  'Hle'wekwe  chose  the  'Ko"loktakwe,  while  his 
pe'kwin  (deputv)  chose  to  belong  to  To'wakwe  (Corn  clan).  Since 
that  time  the  a'mosi  (directors)  of  these  organizations  have  been 
chosen  from  the  original  clans,  and  the  deputy  to  the  mo'sona  of  the 
*Hle'wekwe  must  be  of  the  Corn  clan.  It  is  not  permissible  in  these 
cases,  as  it  is  with  man}'  others,  for  a  child  of  the  clan  to  fill  the  place.* 

The  first  clan  to  prepare  te'likinawe  (pra^'er  plumes)  was  the 
Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood  clan).  These  plumes  are  attached  to  slender  sticks, 
themselves  called  pichi'hlame,  the  last  syllable  coming  from  'hla'wa- 
psushle'a  (making  prayer  plumes). 

The  Pi'chikwe  clan  was  divided  in  the  following  manner:  Yanowwu- 
luha,  pe'kwin  to  the  Sun  Father,  placed  two  eggs  in  a  sacred  basket 
of  meal  and  deposited  it  on  the  floor  before  the  et'towe''  of  the  A'shi- 
wanni  and  requested  all  the  people  of  the  clan  to  choose  an  egg. 
All  chose  the  beautiful  blue  egg;  none  would  have  the  more  homely 
one.  But,  alas!  when  the  eggs  were  hatched  the  raven  came  from  the 
blue  egg  and  the  macaw  from  the  other.  Ya'nowwuluha  then  said  to  some 
of  the  Pi'chikwe, "  Henceforth  you  will  be  the  Mu'la  (macaw)Pi'chikwe. " 
Others  of  this  clan  he  called  Ka'ka  (raven)  Pi'chikwe.  Ya'nowwuluha 
sent  the  Mu'la  to  Mexico  and  with  it  a  number  of  the  Mu'la  Pi'chikwe 

aPi'chi,  from  pi'chiko,  dogwood  (Cornus  stolonifera);  kwe  (pi.)  suffix,  signifying  people. 

f'  A  Shi'wi  belongs  to  the  mother's  elan,  and  is  regarded  as  the  child  of  the  clan  to  which  his  pater- 
nal parent  belongs  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  whenever  the  child  of  a  clan  is  mentioned  in 
this  paper,  reference  is  to  the  clan  of  the  paternal  parent.   See  List  of  clans. 

«See  A'.shiwanni  (Rain  priesthood;. 
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to  look  for  the  Middle  place,  saying:  "If  3'ou  find  it  we  will  go  there. 
The  others  will  go  eastward  to  look  for  the  Middle  place." 

The  Zuiiis  keep  the  location  of  Han'Mipinkla  from  the  knowledge  of  the  white 
man.  They  declare  that  the  writer  was  the  first  American  to  visit  the  sacred  spot. 
It  was  out  of  the  course  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  student  has 
before  seen  the  place.  While  a  stage  road  from  the  railroad  to  St.  .Johns,  Ariz., 
passes  nearby,  there  is  nothing  in  evidence  to  induce  the  traveler  to  alight.  To 
avoid  the  high  mesas  the  writer,  with  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest,  a  shi'wanni 
and  theurgist,  followed  the  old  California  wagon  road  over  a  desert  country  devoid 
of  every  vestige  of  animal  life.  Kwa'kina,  an  extensive  ruin,  was  found  6  miles 
northwest  of  Zuiii.  On  reaching  a  miniature  forest  of  scrub  cedars,  about  3.5  miles 
from  Zufii,  a  dry  but  otherwise  attractive  camp  was  made.  At  sunrise  the  following 
morning,  after  proceeding  a  mile  or  two,  the  road  was  left  and  an  untraveled  country 
followed  5  miles  to  the  southwest,  the  Indians  constantly  asserting  that  water  would 
be  found  nearby;  finally  the  three  Zufiis  sei)arated,  each  running  many  miles,  but 
they  returned  without  success.  Determined  to  reach  the  destined  point,  they  urged 
the  writer  to  continue  the  journey,  saying  they  would  again  hunt  for  water.  On 
her  refusal  to  comply  with  their  wish,  a  dispute  resulted  which  was  soon  quelk-d, 
however,  and,  after  sharing  water  from  the  keg  and  canteens  with  the  thirsty  animals, 
all  heads  were  turned  toward  Zufii. 

After  a  few  days  a  new  start  was  made  l)y  a  more  southern  route.  Pi'nanai,  an 
extensive  ruin  on  a  knoll  a  mile  west  of  Zufii,  on  the  St.  Johns  road,  was  pas.«ed. 
The  St.  Johns  road  was  left  to  the  south  before  reaching  Ojo  Caliente  to  avoid  any 
questions  as  to  the  destination  of  the  travelers  which  might  be  asked  by  the  people 
of  this  village.  The  second  morning  out  brought  the  party  to  a  ditlicult  road.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attemj^t  by  the  driver  of  the  escort  wagon  to  a«cend,  the  wagon  was 
practically  unpacked  and  the  material  transported  by  the  ]iatient,  faithful  Indians. 
Finally,  after  strenuous  efforts,  the  mules  and  wagons  reached  the  summit  (plate 
VI  a).  After  a  short  distance  had  been  traveled  on  the  mesa,  it  became  nece.«.«ary  to 
build  a  road  in  order  to  descend.  Onie  of  the  Indians,  knowing  the  writer's  objec- 
tion to  their  driving  her  team,  hurried  to  the  top  after  the  road  had  been  improved, 
and,  without  warning,  jumped  into  the  wagon  and  started  down  the  hill.  His 
apology  was:  "I  knew  you  would  not  let  me  drive  if  I  .asked  you,  and  I  was  afraid  • 
if  you  drove  you  nught  be  killed.  It  was  better  for  me  to  die."'  After  much 
trouble  the  party  began  traveling  over  the  lowlands.  After  proceeding  several  miles 
'Kia'iiapiilto,  the  last  of  a  series  of  springs,  which  figures  in  the  'Kiiiklo  myth  (?oe 
page  85)  was  reached. 

About  30  miles  from  St.  Johns  the  travelers  turned  northward  to  traverse  a  country 
unknown  to  all,  though  two  of  the  three  Indians  of  the  party  had  visiti^d  n;in"li- 
pTnkla  some  years  before  by  a  trail  which  took  them  over  an  altogether  different 
route,  and  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  ])roper  course  to  take.  .\n  obscure  wagon  r<»ad 
was  discovered  by  the  Indian  guide,  leading  up  and  down  mesas,  many  Ix'ing 
difficult  of  ascent.  Finally  the  guide  declare<l  that  tlu>  road  nuist  1h- left  and  the 
l)arty  go  more  toward  the  north.  Aft(>r  traveling  some  miles  in  this  din^-tion 
the  writer  was  obliged  to  stop  In-r  Indian  cnmpanions  ami  comjH')  tliem  to  make 
camp.  One  of  the  Indians  descended  t<>  the  valley  below  to  make  a  n^-onnaisTOni-o 
for  water.  Tie  returned  after  dark  with  a  specimen  of  a  cen<monial  stone  knife,  a 
red  pottery  bowl,  and  a  ciuantity  of  fragments  of  pottery,  telling  the  writer  of  exten- 
sive ruins  where  the  specimens  were  found,  and  also  brought  the  good  news  thai  the 
animals  could  be  watered  in  the  morning.  Hy  sunrise  one  of  the  Indians  was  off 
with  the  thirsty  beasts  to  refresh  them;  the  othei-s  packed  the  wagtm  and  ere  long  y 
the  march  to  I  iiiii'lipTnkTa  was  renewed.  Five  miles  to  the  northeast  the  party  .-ame 
to  the  fissure  in  which  1  liin'lii)tnkla  is  to  be  f<iund,  and  cflnii>  w.q.«  ma.le  ne«r  a  gnMip 
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of  w  iitor  jiocki'ts,  the  only  drinkable  water  within  niiles.  From  this  j)oint  the;  i)arty 
proceeded  un  font  to  where  a  sandstone  bench  is  crossed  to  the  north  of  the  fissure,  then 
turniiijx  southwanl  a  (luarter  of  a  mile  was  traversed,  when  a  descent  of  150  feet  was 
made  to  a  I'aiiyon  100  feet  across  at  the  point  of  descent.  Turning  toward  the  direc- 
tion of  the  camp  the  party  worked  their  way  through  a  lal)yrinth  of  tall  grass,  rank 
weeds,  and  willows,  which  earlier  in  the  season  must  have  been  impassable.  The 
canyon  narrowed  toward  the  end,  and  at  this  i)oint  it  is  not  over  15  feet  wide. 
The  walls  were  completely  covered  with  pictographs  (see  plate  vi  h).  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  this  canyon  are  the  potholes,  many  of  them  large  and  deep, 
some  forunng  a  perfectly  arched  niche.  It  was  in  one  of  the  latter  that  the  Gods 
of  War,  JLJ'yuyewi  and  Ma'sai'lema,  are  supposed  to  have  been  created. «  This 


Fig.  2 — Ancient  sun  shrine 

arch  is  near  the  point  of  the  canyon,  and  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  per- 
son 5  feet  3  inches  tall.  An  etching  of  the  sun  decorates  this  niche  about  2  feet 
above  the  base.  The  younger  brother  Bow  priest  exhibited  the  keenest  interest  in 
imparting  all  that  was  to  be  learned  about  Han"liplnkia.  Retracing  their  steps,  the 
party  found  on  the  right  a  small  natural  chamber,  about  10  by  10  feet,  the  walls  and 
roof  of  which  are  sandstone.  From  this  point  the  party  with  difficulty  squeezed 
through  a  small  opening  at  the  base  of  the  wall  by  lying  flat  on  the  ground;  another 
and  larger  apartment  was  entered,  roofed  only  by  the  firmament.  Access  to  four 
other  chambers  is  by  narrow  passageways.  The  walls  in  these  places  are  also  elabor- 
ate with  pictographs,  including  clan  totems,  b 

a  See  Origin  of  the  Diminutive  Gods  of  War. 

b  PI.  VII  shows  a  number  of  symbols  secured  by  the  camera:  a,  Zuni  seal;  b,  sun;  c,  primitive  Zuiii 
before  the  amputation  of  tail;  d,  feet  after  removal  of  web;  c,  unknown;  /,  altar;  g,  curious  ('omposite 
figure  including  deer. 
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wliom  tlu'v  could  live.  Drawiiio-  near  to  the  village  of  'Kiap'kwciia  the 
youth  said:  I  see  not  far  off  a  village;  to-morrow  I  will  go  there." 
The  si.stor  hogged  him  not  to  venture,  fearing  he  would  be  killed. 
But  he  said:  It  is  better  that  we  both  die  than  live  longer  in  the  world 
alone."  While  they  were  yet  talking,  a  youth  from  'Kiap'kwena  saw  the 
boy  and  girl,  and  greeting  them,  in(;[uii"ed  Who  are  you  ^"  "We  are 
the  last  of  our  people,  the  Kia'nakwe,""  said  the  boy,  as  he  held  two 
et'towe  to  his  breast.  The  girl  having  provided  herself  with  two  ears 
of  white  corn  l)efore  leaving  Kia'makia  took  them  from  her  dress  and, 
extending  them  toward  the  youth,  said:  "  See,  we  are  the  Mi'kianakwe 
(Corn people)."  "Will  you  go  to  our  village?"  said  the  youth.  The 
boy  replied:  "To-morrow  we  will  go,  though  I  fear  your  people  will 
destroy  us,  as  they  destroyed  all  my  people." 

The  3'outh  hurried  to  the  village  and  told  of  his  meeting  with  the 
boy  and  girl,  and  the  Kia'kwemosi,  feeling  compassion,  sent  for  them 
to  come  to  him.  On  their  arrival  the  Kia'kwemosi,  addressing  the 
two,  inquired  "Who  are  you?"  And  the  girl  again  took  from  her 
dress  the  two  eai^s  of  white  corn,  sa^'ing  "See,  we  are  the  Mi'kia- 
nakwe;" and  the  boy  displayed  his  two  et'towe.  The  Kia'kwemosi 
was  well  pleased,  and  said:  "You  are  the  same  as  our  people,  the 
To'wakwe;  you  must  live  with  us  and  be  our  children.  You," 
addressing  the  boy,  "are  now  old  enough  to  have  a  wife;  and 
you,"  turning  to  the  girl,  "a  husband.  You  will  have  children,  and 
they  will  be  our  children."  He  selected  a  woman  of  the  Corn  clan  to 
adopt  the  brother  and  sister. 

Another  version  of  the  story  is  that  the  boy,  wandering  off,  ran  upon  the  village  of 
Ojo  Caliente  and,  returning  at  night,  said  to  his  sister:  "I  have  seen  a  town  where 
people  live;  we  will  go  to  it."  She  replied:  "They  will  kill  us  if  we  go."  He  said: 
"It  is  better  that  we  should  die  like  our  people  than  live  alone."  The  next  morn- 
ing they  hurried  through  their  breakfast  and  started  for  the  village.  Upon  their 
arrival  the  boy  called  on  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  was  received  kindly. 

A'SHIWI  FIND  THE  MiDDLE  PLACE 

Leaving  *Kiap'kwena,  the  A'shiwi  migrated  to  He'shota'yalla,  a  small 
village,  to  find  all  the  inhabitants  but  four  either  fled  or  dead  from  the 
effluvium  of  the  A'shiwi.  The  houses  here  were  built  of  reeds  and 
earth,  and  the  A'shiwi  declared,  "Our  people  built  this  village."* 
On  entering  one  of  the  houses  an  aged  man  and  woman,  with  two 

aThe  Zunis  say  the  Kla'nakvve  were  strangely  marked.  One  half  of  the  face  was  red,  the  other 
white,  the  dividing  line  running  diagonally  across  the  face.  It  has  been  so  long  since  the  boy  and 
girl  came  to  live  with  the  A'shiwi  that  all  traces  of  the  mark  have  gone  from  their  descendants, 
although  an  aged  priest  claims  that  he  remembers  seeing  a  very  old  woman  .so  marked  when  he 
was  a  young  child.  The  wife  of  the  deceased  Ko'mosona  (director  of  the  Ko'tikili),  who  preceded 
the  present  incumbent,  is  supposed  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Kia'nakwe,  and  she  is  the 
A'wan  'Si'ta  (Great  Mother)  of  the  personators  of  the  KTa'nakwe.  She  bathes  the  head  of  each  par- 
ticipant in  the  dance  of  the  Kia'nakwe  and  draws  an  ear  of  corn  four  times  over  the  top  of  the 
head,  saying:  "I  am  of  the  Corn  people;  I  do  this  that  you  may  follow  the  straight  road  of  the  Sun 
Father." 

f>The  Zunis  assert  that  their  early  ancestors  had  such  dwellings  before  they  built  stone  houses. 
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grandchildren,  boy  and  girl,  were  discovered  sitting  by  a  meal  SA-mbol 
of  clouds  upon  the  floor.  Their  ears  and  nostrils  were  closed  with 
raw  cotton,  and  they  were  bending  over  a  he'pikia  tehl'i  (urinal)  in 
which  the  old  man  had  deposited  sunflower  and  other  medicine,  the 
fumes  of  which  they  were  inhaling  to  save  them  from  the  killing  odors 
of  the  A'shiwi.  Some  of  the  A'shiwi  exclaimed:  "These  people  are 
dead."  The  old  man  replied:  "  Weare  not  dead;  we  were  the  Yellow 
Corn  people;  you  have  destroyed  or  driven  off  all  but  ourselves;  we 
are  saved  by  inhaling  my  medicine,  but  it  has  made  our  corn,  which 
we  hold  in  our  belts,  black,  and  we  are  now  the  Black  Corn  people."' 
Since  that  time  they  and  their  descendants  have  been  called  the  Rlack 
Corn  people. 

Some  of  the  A'shiwi  wished  to  kill  these  people,  but  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosi  said:  "No,  they  may  have  an  et'tone."  The  Kia'kwemosi. 
endeavoring  to  learn  more  from  the  aged  man,  said:  "We  will  cause 
your  death  if  3^ou  remain  here."  "  No,  you  can  not  do  that:  I  po.sses.s 
great  things,"  replied  the  old  shi'wanni,  pointing  to  his  ct'tono.  which 
was  immediately  before  him  and  over  which  he  leaned  to  inhale  the 
medicine  from  the  bowl. 

The  Kia'kwemosi  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  old  man  possessed  an 
et'tone,  and  said  to  him,  "You  nnist  remain  with  us:  you  will  remain 
in  your  house  four  days  and  sing  your  songs  for  rain,  and  we  will  sec 
what  you  can  do  with  your  rt'tono  (there  were  many  houses  in  He'sho- 
tayalla,  but  all  the  others  had  ])een  deserted,  for  the  people  fled  from 
their  houses  before  they  died);  thou  1  will  l)ring  out  my  et'tone  and 
sing  mv  songs  for  rain."  "No,"  said  the  old  man.  "you  shall  sing 
your  songs  first;  you  are  perhaps  greater  than  I.""  "No."  replied  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  "you  were  here  first,  and  you  shall  sing  first."  After 
much  talking,  the  Black  Corn  shi'wanni  went  into  re(n>at  for  four 
days  and  sang  his  songs  for  rain,  and  nuich  fell;  aft<M"  the  fourth 
day  the  Kia'kwemosi  placed  his  et'tone  in  a  room  and  sat  four  days 
and  sung,  and  his  songs  brought  nnich  rain.  The  two  became  fast 
friends,  and  th(>  old  priest  and  his  family  were  adopted  into  the  A'shiwi 
tribe.  Since  his  death  his  et'tone  has  been  in  the  j>09.sPS9ion  of  the 
old  ])riest\s  descendants,  the  Kwin'nakwt^  (P.lack  Corn  people)." 

Through  the  fri(Mi<lship  of  th(>  shi'wanni  having  this  f(>fisli  in  his 
keeping  the  writer  was  (Mialtled  lo  photograph  by  flashlight  the  rhani- 
ber  in  which  (his  et'tone  is  kepi.  ('I'he  et'tone  is  not  in  view  in  the 
picture.)  This  old  ))ri(<st  .vas  (he  keeper  of  the  fetish  Ko'loowi'.'<i 
(Plumed  Serpen(),  and  hud  (he  juix  ilege  of  ]iainting  an  elalximto  ."HT- 
pent  on  tlu>  wall  of  (he  charnb(>r.  ()(her  eCtowe  rooms  do  nfif  havo 
this  decoration  (see  plate  x.xxvi). 

oTho  Ot'tonC,  said  to  have  come  from  Uie  .Shi'wanni  of  He'shollySI'la,  wt«s  the  tett»h  of  an  air«1 

Bhi'waiinl,  tlio  lust  of  Uio  HInck  Corn  olon.  sntuwwoil  lobe  tho  ilfivcl  <1i>«reni1«n»  of  (hr  pr^>p»pof  thi« 
villiiK"'.  Since  liis  ilonth  in  I'.HW  Ihp  OCIc'tiO  (invnrinMp  lirinp-r  of  pnull  hs<i  rrmainH  pprmanrnllj- 
In  its  rcslliiK  pini'c,  iis  t\ii  iitl\cr  prlost  is  privilpRcil  lo  bring  it  onl. 
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Another  villiij^o  of  tlic  A'shiwi  was  iMil'^silk^a,"  stiindin<>'  on  u  knoll 
less  tlii\n  2  miles  (>ast  of  tli(>  present  Zufli.  After  ii  time  the  A'shiwi 
(•onclii(i('(l  (hat  they  wei-e  a  little  too  far  east  for  the  center  of  the 
world.  Thev  abandoned  tluMr  villa<ies  about  Ma"sakia  and  built  the 
town  of  IliiTona  (Ant  place).  Finally  tlie  'Kian'astepi  (Ilydrotrechus 
remigi.><),  who  came  from  tlie  south,  relieved  the  Zuilis  of  all  anxiety 
l)y  spr(>adino-  his  le^'s  and  declarin<>-  the  Middle  of  the  world  to  be 
directly  beneath  his  heart.  So  the  town  of  I'tiwanna  (middle)  was 
built,  as  indicated  b}*  'Kian'astepi,  where  the  present  pueblo  of  Zufli 
stands,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from  Hiirona.  I'tiwaima  and 
Hi'il'ona  are  frecpiently  referred  to  as  one  and  the  same  place. 

'Pile  et'tone  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  rests  in  the  room  which  is  directly 
west  of  and  below  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kiakvve  amosi 
(Directors  of  the  house  of  houses),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  over 
which  'Kian'astepi's  heart  rested,  and  therefore  the  Middle  of  the 
world. 

He'patina,  a  shrine  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  village,  symbol- 
izes the  Middle  of  the  world.  The  Middle  place,  where  the  et'tone  of 
Kia'kwemosi  rests,  is  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  referred  to,  except 
by  the  Kiakwe  amosi  themselves. 

Origin -OF  the  Ko'tikili 

A  time  came  when  Pau'tiwa,  director-general  of  the  Kok'ko,  desired 
that  the  A'shiwi  should  be  made  personally  acquainted  with  their  gods, 
and  that  they  learn  in  detail  of  their  coming  to  this  world  and  their 
migrations  after  reaching  here.  Pau'tiwa  therefore  chose  'Kiaklo, 
his  deput}',  as  narrator;  and,  in  obedience  to  him,  'Kiiiklo  passed  from 
Ko'thluwala'wa  to  I'tiwanna  on  the  backs  of  the  Ko'A'emshi.'-'  He 
related  to  the  A'shiwi  the  history  of  their  coming  to  this  world  and 
their  quest  for  the  Middle  place,  and  declared  to  the  A'shiwi,  before 
he  departed,  that  in  eight  daj'S  all  of  the  others  (referring  to  the 
ancestral  gods)  would  come  from  Ko'thluwala'wa,  when  they  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  them,  adding:  "  You  must  build  six  chambers,  one 
for  each  of  the  six  regions,  which  shall  })e  dedicated  to  the  Kok'ko." 

After  the  departure  of  *Kiaklo  the  A'shiwi  hastened  to  work,  and  the 
six  chambers,  which  were  called  ki'wi'siwe,  one  for  each  region,  were 
in  readiness  when  he  reappeared  to  them.  *Kiaklo  visited  each  of  the 
six  ki'wi'siwe  remaining  a  short  time  in  each,  to  announce  the  coming 
of  the  gods,  and  again  departed  over  the  western  road  to  Ko'thlu- 
wala'wa; not,  however,  liefore  a  man  of  the  Dogwood  clan  had  exam- 
ined 'Kiiiklo's  mask,  afterward  making  one  like  it. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  and  others  were  gathered  in  He'iwa 

a  The  first  syllable,  ma,  from  mawe  (salt),  -  ^ed  from  a  Shi'wi,  who,  looking  about  the  country 
soon  after  the  jjeople  had  settled  at  this  point,  ered  the  Salt  Mother  near  by. 

!<  See  p.  33. 
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(north)  ki'wi'sine  to  greet  the  gods,  who  wore  their  masks  to  Iti'wanna, 
but  removed  them  on  entering  the  ki'wi'sine.  A'wan  t:i"chu  (Great 
Father)  Ko'yemshi,  addressing  the  A'shiwi,  said,  '"Now  yon  will  look 
well  at  these  masks."  Pau'tiwa's  mask  was  the  first  examined.  Kia'- 
kwemosi,  who  belonged  to  the  Dogwood  clan,  receiving  it  from  the 
hands  of  Paii'tiwa,  and  inspecting  it  closely,  said  "Thanks,  my 
child.""  Afterward  he  made  a  counterpart  of  the  mask  worn  ])y 
Pau'tiwa. 

The  mo'sona  (director)  of  the  Ne'wekwe  fraternitv  examined  the 
mask  of  A'wan  tii"chu  Ko'3'emshi  and  coY)ied  it:  others  of  tiiis  fra- 
ternity copied  the  I'emaining  nine  masks  of  the  Ko'yemshi.  Then 
A'wan  ta"chu  Ko'yemshi,  desii-ing  to  organize  a  fraternity  by  whom 
the  gods  should  be  pei'sonated,  said:  "I  wish  a  Ko'mosona,''  a  Ko'pek- 
win  (deputy  to  the  Ko'mosona),  and  two  Ko'pi"lashiwanni  (vvan-iors  to 
the  Ko'mosna  and  Ko'pekwin)."  The  Kia'kwemosi  tii'st  chose  a  man 
of  Deer  clan,  saying:  "My  child  of  Deer  clan.  I  wish  you  to  be  the 
Ko'mosona  of  the  Ko'tikili."  And  to  another  of  the  same  clan  he  said: 
"My  child,  I  wish  you  to  be  Ko'pi"lashiwanni  to  the  Ko'mosona." 
And  selecting  a  man  of  Badger  clan,  he  said:  "  My  child.  1  choose  yon 
to  1)e  Ko'pekwin  to  the  Ko'mosona."  And  he  chose  another  of  the 
same  clan  to  be  Ko'pi'Hlashiwaimi  to  the  Ko'pekwin. 

The  lirst  body  of  the  A'shiwanni  then  h^ft  the  ki'wi'sine.  and  th(> 
newly  appointed  Ko'mosona  divided  the  A'shiwi,  regardless  of  «'lan. 
among  the  six  ki'wi'siwc,  to  which  they  wer(>  to  remain  p(>rmanen(ly 
allied.  A'wan  ta"chu  Ko'yemshi  thiMi  directed  the  gods  whose  masks 
had  not  been  examined  to  separate  and  go  to  the  other  five  ki'wi'siwe. 
where  their  masks  should  be  copied.  There  were  six  Sha'liiko  (giant 
couriers  to  the  rain-makers),  and  one  was  designated  for  each  ki'wi'sint"-. 
The  Council  of  th(>  (iods,  a  Sha'lako,  some  of  t!ii>  Kor'kokslii.  a  body 
of  'Cha'kwena,  and  the  Sal'imobiya  (warrior  and  s(>ed-gatiierer)  of 
the  North  remained  in  lle'iwa  (north)  ki'wi'sine.  A  Sha'lako.  Sal'lmo- 
biva  of  the  West,  and  a  numlt(M'  of  Kor'kokslii  went  to  Mu'he'wa 
(west)  kiwi'sine.  A  Sha'liiko.  a  tuun))er  of  Kor'kokslii.  Sarimol>iya 
of  the  South,  Mu'luktakia,  and  the  Kian'akwe  went  to  Cliu'pawa 
(south)  ki'wi'sine  ( .  I ,  plale  \).  A  Sha'liiko.  ot  her  Kor'kokshi.  a  body  of 
Wa'tem'la,  and  Siil'imobiya of  the  Kast  W(Mit  to  O'lie'wa (east) ki'wi'sinr\ 
A  Sha'liiko,  a  body  of  "Cha'kweiia.  other  Kor'kokshi.  and  Siiriniolnya 
of  th(>  Z(Miith  went  (o  (' i)"siinnawa  (zenith)  ki'wi'sine.  A  Sha'liiko.  a 
body  of  \^'a't^Mn'la,  ol  hers  of  t  he  Kor'kokslii.  and  Siil'imobiya  of  \hv 
Nadii-  went  to  ll(>'kiapawa  (nadir)  ki'wi'sine.' 

"It  must  be  boriu- it\  iniiid  lliiil  tlu'se  gndu  were  tlip  chlldrpn  ot  the  A'shiwi. 

'>  Ko,  from  KciU'lio;  iiid'simn,  (iiit'ctcr. 

<•  Hllici'  llio  oiKiuilziUiim  of  tlic  Kd'tikill  pvory  male  cliild  must  Itponmp  n  tiipmbpr  of  frRtpmilv 
ill  older  to  Ciller  llie  siien  il  dnnee  boiis(-  in  Ko'lliliiwnln'w n  A  OrnmilliMtioii  of  llip  roniins  of 
till- );ck1s  lo  I'liwiiiiiii  oeeiMN  iiniwli-etiiiiiilh ,  «  lien  tiie  ehililren  rppefvc  (im»UlHt«r}' lnlM«t1mi  Into 

the  Ko'tiliili. 
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DiscovKiiy  OF  TiiR  Corn  Maidens 

Tlic  \vitclu\s  who  were  with  the  A'shiwi  never  nuMitioned  their  meet- 
iny-  with  the  Corn  maidens,  and  after  the  A'shiwi  liad  settled  at 
I'tiwanna.  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi  went  on  a  doer  hunt.  On 
drawing  near  Shi'pololo  tliey  discovered,  dancinj^  under  a  hiini'pone 
(pavilion  of  spruce  boughs  or,  as  some  say,  of  cat-tails),  these  beau- 
tiful maidens,  who  had  remained  in  the  same  place  since  the  departure 
of  the  A'shiwi.  Each  maiden  held  a  *hla'we  in  either  hand  brought 
from  the  under  world  consisting  of  a  number  of  stalks  of  a  white 
plant,  each  stalk  abundant  with  delicate  white  plume-like  Leaves. 

On  their  return  to  I'tiwanna  the  Divine  Ones  related  to  the 
A'shiwanni  what  they  had  seen,  and  these  at  once  became  eager  to  have 
the  Corn  maidens  come  to  them.  The  pe'kwin  to  the  Sun  Father  was 
delegated  to  bring  them,  that  they  might  dance  for  the  rains  and 
the  growth  of  corn.  The  Corn  maidens  accompanied  the  pe'kwin  to 
I'tiwanna.  Leaving  them  at  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth),  which  place  is  a 
few  rods  east  of  the  present  village  of  Zufii,  he  hastened  to  notify  the 
A'.shiwanni  and  Divine  Ones,  who  were  assembled  in  the  Che^wa 
ki'wi'sine.  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi  then  went  for  the  Corn  maidens. 
The  Yellow  Corn  maiden  and  four  sisters  accompanied  Kow'wituma 
and  the  Blue  Corn  maiden  and  four  sisters  accompanied  Wats'usi  to 
the  O'he'wa  ki'wi'sine,  where  they  sang  and  danced  for  a  short  while. 
No  rattles,  drums,  or  singers  accompanied  the  Corn  maidens  at  this 
time. 

At  midnight  thej  were  led  by  the  pe'kwin,  who  was  preceded  by 
the  other  A'shiwanni  and  the  Divine  Ones,  to  a  ham'pone  of  waving 
corn,  in  si'aa' "  te'wita  (the  sacred  dance  court).  A  meal  painting  of 
cloud  symbols  had  been  made  on  the  groimd  in  the  ham'pone  where 
the  Corn  maidens  danced. 

During  the  dancing  the  A'shiwanni  and  Divine  Ones  fell  asleep,  and 
while  they  slept  Pa'yatamu,*  god  of  music,  butterflies,  and  flowers, 
who  was  walking  about  the  country,  discovered  the  Corn  maidens,  and 
approaching  the  hiini'pone,  he  took  a  seat  at  the  northeast  corner. 
Pa'yatamu  thought  the  maidens  were  all  very  beautiful,  but  the  Yellow 
Corn  maiden  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  he  said  to  himself 

Ho'oh  il  iil'lanna  (I  wish  to  embrace  her)."  The  Corn  maidens,  under- 
standing Pa'yatamu's  thoughts,  were  much  afraid,  and  they  ceased 
dancing  and  drew  close  to  one  another.  The  elder  sister  whispered 
to  the  others:  "1  think  he  will  .soon  .sleep,  and  then  we  will  run  awa.y.''^ 

a  The  word  means  to  break  or  tear  apart.  The  te'wita  was  so  named  because  the  court  often 
became  so  crowded  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  away  of  the  walls. 

b  Pa'yatamu  is  diminutive  and  wears  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  with  the  sho'kona  (his  flute)  he  causes 
flowers  to  bloom  and  draws  the  butterflies  of  the  world  to  him.  His  home  is  in  A'mitolan  te'poula 
( rainbow  covering  entrance)  at  the  base  of  Shun'tekaiya,  a  mesa  near  To'wa  yal'lannfi. 
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And  when  Pa'yatamu  slept  the  Corn  maidens  ran  off  hy  the  first  light 
of  the  morning  star  to  Ke'yatiwa  shipololo'  a'wehlwia'kiai'a." 

The  god  of  music  soon  awoke,  and  to  his  dismay  found  the  maidens 
gone;  and  his  heart  was  sorely  troubled.  The  A'shiwanni  and  Divine 
Ones  on  waking  were  also  astonished  to  see  the  Corn  maidens  gone, 
and  looked  everywhere,  but  could  not  find  thorn.  The  A'shiwanni 
and  Divine  Ones  having  slept  while  Pa'yatiimu  was  at  the  hiim'pone, 
they  did  not  suspect  the  cause  of  the  flight  of  the  Corn  maidens.  On 
reaching  Ke'yatiwa,  the  Yellow  Corn  maiden,  the  elder  sister,  sent 
the  Black  Corn  maiden  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  to  tell  the  gods  of  their 
fears.  On  delivering  her  message  she  was  accompanied  back  to 
Ke'yatiwa  by  A' wan  til'^chu  Ko'yemshi  and  Pau'tiwa,''  both  gods 
assuming  the  form  of  ducks;  and  the  Corn  maidens,  who  were  in  the 
spring,  were  now  protected  from  view  b}'  the  gods  spreading  their 
wings  over  the  waters. 

Creation  of  the  Beast  Gods 

The  Divine  Ones,  wishing  that  the  world  should  be  well  guarded  by 
those  keen  of  sight  and  scent,  visited  Shi'papolima.  home  of 
Po'shai3';inki,  Zufii  culture  hero,  and  his  followers,  and  converted  the 
medicine  men  who  came  to  this  world  with  Po'shaiyiinki  into  Beast 
Gods.  They  converted  one  into  the  Cougar,  giving  him  the  north 
region  to  preside  over.  Another  was  converted  into  the  Bear  to 
guard  the  west.  A  third  was  transforiued  into  the  Badger  to  guard 
the  south.  Another  was  converted  into  the  White  Wolf  to  pieside 
over  the  east.  A  fifth  was  converted  into  tiie  Eagle  to  guard  the 
zenith,  and  another  was  transformed  into  the  Shrew  to  guard  the  nadir 
or  earth.  Others  were  converted  into  rattlesnak(>s  and  ants  to  preside 
with  wis(h)m  over  the  earth. 

Origin  of  the  Bow  Puii:sthooi) 

At  another  time  U'yuyewi  and  ^Ia'sai'l(Mua  started  on  a  journey,  and 
discovering  a  bi^autiful  woman  in  tiie  distance.  I  'yuyewi  exclaimed: 
"Who  is  that  woman?"  Ma'sai'lema  replied:  "  I  do  not  know."  On 
reaching  her,  U'yuyewi  asked:  "Where  do  you  live?"  Pointing,  she 
replied:  "There  is  my  house."  "  Where  is  your  fathtM  !'  where  is  your 
mother?"  "There  in  my  liouse,"  replied  the  woman:  and  .she  then 
iiKjuired  of  IT'yuycwi  "  Wliere  is  your  house  1  le  replied.  ]>tunfing 
to  th(>  southeast:  "There  is  my  ho\ise;  come  witii  me  to  my  houMC.'" 
The  woman  consenting,  the  three  started  in  the  direction  indii'ated  l>v 

alCe'yaUwa,  cat-tails  ;  shl'pololo,  tog  coming  up  like  steam ;  A'wehlwin,  rtimulus  cl<nid«.  *K\M%, 
spring. 

ft  Sec  p.  IC. 
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U'yuyowi,  the  woman  walking  between  them.  On  their  way  U'yuyewi 
told  her  that  his  house  was  very  beautiful;  but  he  was  lying  to  her. 
On  reaching  a  cave  in  the  rocks  the  woman  asked:  "Where  are  we?" 
U'yuyewi  replied:  "  Here  is  my  house."  At  night  the  woman  inquired: 
"  Where  shall  1  sleep?"  U'yuyewi  said:  "You  will  sleep  between  my 
younger  brother  and  me."  U'yuyewi  lay  at  the  right  of  tlie  woman 
and  Ma'sai'lema  lay  at  her  left.  Each  placed  an  arm  across  the  woman. 
Early  in  the  morning  U'yuyewi  said:  "Let  us  go  now  and  look  about 
the  country."  *'  Whither  are  you  going?"  inquired  the  woman.  "Oh, 
to  walk  about,"  said  U'yu3'ewi,  who  at  the  same  time  closed  his  left 
eye  and  winked  at  his  brother  with  his  right  as  a  signal  to  be  ready; 
and  as  U'yuyewi  and  the  woman  left  the  cave,  Ma'sai'lema  struck  her 
on  one  side  of  the  head  with  his  club.  Then  U'yuyewi  struck  her  with 
his  club  on  the  other  side  of  the  head,  and  the  woman  fell  dead.  Taking 
her  scalp,  they  went  to  the  house  of  the  Cougar  of  the  North,  who  was 
very  angry  on  learning  what  the  two  had  done.  They  then  visited 
the  house  of  the  Bear  of  the  West,  where  they  were  also  denounced 
for  the  murder.  Then  going  to  the  house  of  the  Badger  of  the  South, 
they  related  their  story,  only  to  anger  the  Badger.  Again  the}'  told 
their  story  to  the  Wolf  of  the  East,  who  also  became  very  angry.  On 
reaching  Shi'papolima  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  ants,  who, 
after  listening  to  their  story,  asked  them  to  sit  down  in  the  ceremo- 
nial chamber,  where  an  altar  stood  in  the  west  end  of  the  room. 

Presently  a  voice  was  heard  calling:  "Where  are  m}^  husbands? 
I  want  my  husbands. "  And  the  Gods  of  War  recognized  the  voice  as  that 
of  the  woman  they  had  killed,  and  they  told  the  mo'sona  (director)  of 
the  Ant  fraternity  that  the  ghost  woman  had  come.  He  called  to  the 
woman  to  come  in,  and  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  Gods  of  War  again 
struck  her  with  their  clubs,  and,  carrying  her  out,  threw  her  some 
distance. 

Returning  to  the  chamber  of  the  ants,  the  Gods  of  War  discovered 
the  tracks  of  a  chaparral  cock,  made  during  their  absence.  The  mo'sona, 
examining  the  footprints  of  the  bird,  inquired  "What  is  this?"  The 
Gods  of  War  asked  "Which  way  did  the  bird  go?"  U'yuyewi  said 
"It  went  out,"  but  Ma^sai'lema  declared  that  the  bird  had  passed  in. 
"Then  where  is  it  gone?"  they  both  cried;  and  after  much  hunting 
Ma'sai'lema  found  it  back  of  the  altar.  U'yuyewi  joined  his  younger 
brother  behind  the  altar,  and,  holding  the  bird  carefully,  examined  it 
and  counted  the  tail  feathers;  and,  passing  to  the  front  of  the  altar,  he 
sat  before  it  and  said:  "Listen!  This  bird  has  ten  tail  feathers;  here- 
after when  a  man  takes  a  scalp  he  must  observe  continency  and  fast 
from  animal  food,  grease,  and  salt  for  the  period  of  ten  days."  This 
fast  is  observed  at  the  present  time.  The  closest  relations  were  at  that 
time  established  between  the  Gods  of  War  and  the  ants.  U'yuyewi 
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and  Ma*sai'lema  left  Shi'papolinia  at  sunset  to  return  to  Hal'ona.  car- 
rying the  Navaho  woman's  scalp  with  them. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Hiil'ona  that  the.  Gods  of  War  were 
returning-  with  a  scalp;  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi,  the  Divine 
Ones,  and  others  went  out  to  meet  them  and  accompany  them  to  the 
village.  On  reaching  Hiil'ona  (the  site  of  the  present  Zufii )  they 
encircled  the  village  four  times,  each  time  drawing  nearer  to  the 
center,  and  entered  te'wita  'hlanna  (large  plaza),  where  the  divided 
scalp  was  hoisted  on  a  po'e.  and  thirteen  days  were  spent  in  rejoicing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  a  group  was  formed  alxjut  a  pottery 
drum  in  the  te'wita,  and  a  circle,  composed  of  the  A'shiwanni  and 
others,  surrounded  the  drum.  The  seven  beings  previously  referred 
to  were  again  called  foi-tli  ])y  the  loud  strokes  on  the  drum,  and  the 
same  songs  were  sung  as  at  Han"lipinkia.''  After  the  songs,  Kow'- 
wituma and  Wats'usi,  without  rising  from  their  seats,  disa])peared 
forever  into  the  earth,  making  their  perpetual  home  in  the  depths  of 
the  crater  at  the  Zufii  salt  lake. 

The  priesthood  of  the  Bow  was  thus  organized,  with  U'vuvewi  and 
Ma'sai'lema  as  the  first  directors,  and  the  scene  supposed  to  have  Iteen 
enacted  at  this  time  is  dramatized  upon  the  initiation  of  a  victor  into 
the  priesthood  of  the  Bow. 

ReDISOOA  ERV    OF  THE  CoRN  MaiDENS   AND   THEIR   Re-CREATION  OF 

Corn 

After  flourishing  four  years  (time  periods)  at  I'ti wanna,  the  site  of 
present  Zuni,  theA'shiwi  came  to  grief  because  of  the  witches  destroy- 
ing their  corn  and  other  food;  and  in  their  distress  they  called  up()n 
the  Gods  of  War  to  aid  them.  The  Gods  of  War  instructed  the  kaka 
(raven)  to  fly  about  and  look  for  the  Corn  maidens.  The  raven 
returned  to  say  that  he  could  not  And  th(Mn.  The  Gods  of  War  then 
called  upon  the  owl  to  s(>arch  at  niylit  for  the  Coin  maidens,  hwt  he 
brought  back  word  of  failure.  They  then  sent  (he  hawk,  who 
returned  with  no  better  news,  'i'licn  (he  (rods  of  War  and  the 
A'shiwanni  talked  (ogethei-  and  it  wiis  decided  to  ask  aid  of  Bi"'si'si. 
musician  and  jester  to  the  Sun  Father.  For  (his  purpose  (Ijp  (tods 
of  War  visited  Lu'kiana  "kiai'a.  tlie  spring,  into  which  Bi"*.si'?*i  disap- 
])eared  during  the  migi'ations  of  the  A'shiwi.  and  said  to  him  "Wo 
want  you."  "Why  do  you  want  nief"'  asked  Bi"'si'si.  The  (tods 
of  War  replieil  :  "  A'towa  e'wnshtokTi  kwn'chna  ho'nawa  a'(«  Vhu 
to'no  te'shuiiii  (  The  Corn  maidens  are  gom^  our  fathers  wish  you 
to  iind  them).''  "llai'i  lio'o  (e'shuna  (All  right.  1  will  tin«l  (hetn)."' 
n>plied  Bi"'si'si.    Il(>  accompaiiieil  (he  Gods  of  War  to  I'tiwnnna 
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and  \v(Mi(  into  the  Ile'iwa  ki'wi'siiu''',  whcro  tlic  A'sliiwuiiiii  were 
asseiiil)le(l.  The  Kia'kweinosi  told  Bi"'si^si  of  his  wish,  and  he 
said  '"llo'c)  u'wa  a'wili  i'fimia  (I  will  look  for  them  all);"  and  the 
Kia'kweniosi  replied  ''El'lakwa  (Thanks)."  The  words  between  the 
Kia'kweniosi  and  15i"'si'si  were  not  spoken  ])y  the  lips,  ])ut  from  the 
heart. 

The  A'shiwanni  sat  all  night  and  all  day  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  where  there 
was  no  tire.  The}"  spoke  not  a  word  with  their  lips,  and  they  did 
not  eat,  drink,  or  smoke.  All  their  tlioughts  were  given  to  the  Corn 
maidens  and  to  rain. 

After  leaving  I'tiwanna,  Bi"'^si'si  ascended  a  tall  cotton-wood  tree"  and 
looked  all  over  the  world.  Finall}^  he  espied  one  of  the  maidens  in  the 
far  south  through  the  separated  plumes  of  one  of  the  duck's  wings.'' 
Descending  from  the  ti-ee,  he  hastened  to  tell  the  A'shiwanni  and  the 
Gods  of  War  of  his  discovery.  Again  he  spoke  not  with  his  lips,  but 
with  his  heart.  He  was  then  carried  by  Yu'pia'hlan'na  (Galax}'), 
who  bowed  to  the  earth  to  receive  him,  to  Ke'yatiwa,  and  descending 
to  the  earth,  he  walked  with  great  dignit}^  his  arms  crossed,  to  meet 
Pau'tiwa,  to  whom  he  spoke:  "The  A'shiwanni  wish  the  A'towa 
e'washtokii'  to  come  to  them."  The  Corn  maidens,  hearing  the  words 
of  Bi"'si'si,  refused  to  go,  saying  "We  are  afraid."  But  Pau'tiwa 
said:  "Your  A' wan  a'ta*chu  (Great  Fathers,  meaning  the  A'shiwanni) 
want  3'ou;  you  must  go."  All  spoke  with  their  hearts;  hearts  spoke 
to  hearts,  and  lips  did  not  move. 

Bi"'si'si  returned  to  I'tiwanna,  followed  by  the  A'wan  ta"chu  Ko'- 
yem.'ihi,  Pau'tiwa,  and  the  Corn  maidens;  the  gods  and  Corn  maidens 
remaining  at  Ku'shilowa,  a  few  rods  east  of  I'tiwanna,  while  Bi"'si'si 
went  direct  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  where  the  A'shiwanni,  who  were  still 
assembled,  sat  in  line  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  and  back  of  the 
cloud  symbol  of  meal  made  by  the  pe'kwin.  Their  miwachi'^  were  on 
the  meal  painting,  and  a  line  of  meal  extended  from  the  cloud  sj'mbol 
to  the  ladder  leading  from  the  hatchway  to  the  floor  of  the  ki'wi'sine. 
A  basket  containing  six  te'likinawe  stood  by  the  meal  painting — one 
yellow,  for  the  Yellow  Corn  maiden  of  the  North;  one  blue,  for  the 
Blue  Corn  maiden  of  the  West;  one  red,  for  the  Red  Corn  maiden  of 
the  South;  one  white,  for  the  White  Corn  maiden  of  the  East;  another 
white  dotted  in  all  colors,  for  the  Every-color  Corn  maiden  of  the 
Zenith,  and  a  black  one,  for  the  Black  Corn  maiden  of  the  Nadir. 

a  One  or  two  A'shiwanni  claim  that  Bi"'si'si  did  not  ascend  the  Cottonwood  tree,  but  traveled  by 
Yu'pia»hlan'na  (Galaxy)  south  until  he  was  over  Ke'yatiwa;  when,  looking  down,  he  discovered  one 
of  the  maidens  through  the  separated  feathers  in  the  duck's  wing.  The  first  version,  however,  is 
held  by  all  the  other  A'shiwanni. 

b  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  A'wan  ta''chu  Ko'yemshi  and  Pau'tiwa  had  assumed  the  form  of 
ducks. 

c  Singular  mi'li,  sacred  fetish  composed  of  an  ear  of  corn  surrounded  by  feathers. 
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Aftei"  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Corn  maidens.  Bi"'si'?^i  left  the 
ki'wi*sine  with  the  yellow  te'likinane  (singular  of  tc'likinawe)  and, 
planting  it,  he  returned  to  the  kiwi^sine  for  the  blue  te'likinane, 
which  he  planted  a  short  distance  beyond  the  yellow  one.  Keturning 
to  the  ki'wi'sine,  he  took  the  red  te'likinane,  which  he  deposited  a 
short  distance  be^^ond  the  blue.  Again  returning  to  the  kiwi'sine.  he 
took  the  white  te'likinane  and  placed  it  a  short  distance  l)e3'ond  the 
red  one.  He  then  secured  the  every-colored  te'likinane  and  stood  it  in 
place,  and  went  for  the  black  te'likinane  and  placed  it  a  short  distance 
bej'ond  the  everj'-colored  one,  near  Pau'tiwa.  The  gods,  being  now 
in  human  form,  were  sitting  south  of  the  Corn  maiden^,  wlio  stood  in 
line  east  and  west.  After  depositing  the  last  one,  Bi'"si'si  passed 
from  left  to  riglit  around  Pau'tiwa  and  tlie  Corn  maidens. 

A'wan  ta'chu  Ko'yemshi  then  went  to  Ttiwainia  and  returned  to 
Ku'shilowa,  preceded  by  the  pe'kwiu  (deputy  to  tlie  Sun  Father).  He 
circled  round  the  Corn  maidens  and  Pau'tiwa  from  left  to  right  and 
took  his  position  back  of  Pau'tiwa,  who  was  now  standing  in  line  with 
the  Coi'n  inaidens.  Bi"'si*si  stood  before  I*au'tiwa  and  the  pe'kwin 
was  before  I)i"*si'si.  In  this  order  the  four  proceeded  to  I'tiwanna. 
followed  l)y  the  Corn  maidens. 

The  pe'kwin  entered  the  ki'wi^sine  and  took  his  seat  north  of  the 
meal  painting.  Pau'tiwa,  following,  passed  up  the  meal  line  to  the 
cloud  symbol,  then  around  by  the  north  side  of  the  painting  and  sat  in 
line  with  the  A'shiwanni,  innnediately  back  of  the  meal  painting.  He 
remained  in  the  ki'wi'sine  but  a  short  time,  not  removing  his  mask 
while  there.  The  pe'kwui  smoked  a  cigarette,  taking  a  whitf  or  (wo 
at  a  time,  and  waved  it  with  an  u])ward  motion  over  Pau'tiwa.  Eacli 
shi'waimi  afterward  s[)rinkled  Pau'tiwa's  mask  with  lueal.  and  Pau'- 
tiwa passed  down  the  soulli  side  of  i\\v  loom,  (hrowingmeal  before 
him  as  he  proceeded,  and  tlien  asciMidcd  tht>  ladder  from  the  west 
side."  On  leaving  the  ki'wi'sine  Pau'tiwa  ri^turned  directly  to  Ko'th- 
luwala'wa.  \Vheii  a  short  distance  west  of  I'liwiinn!!  he  ag.-iin  as-nmod 
the  form  of  a  duck.'' 

The  (/orn  maidens  ascended,  one  In  one.  (o  the  roof  of  the  ki'wi'sim', 
where  Bi"'si\si  awaited  Ihcm.  Ivieh  maiden  lii.st  wont  t<»  the  northeast 
coi-ner  of  the  roof  and  t'acc(|  north,  while  Hi"'si'si  wsned  his  twoeajjlp 
plumes  about  her,  tuitiing  her  completely  arouiul  by  his  manipulation 
of  I  hem,  that  (he  i-ains  of  (h(>  noith  !Uid  of  all  lli(>  worM  might  fall 
upon  I'tiwanna.    The  maiden  then  passed  to  the  northwest  corner 

It  III  (li'sccndiiiK  llic  liidilcr  nf  ii  Ui  wi'vim^  nn.-  ii1hh>s  slops  from  II  on  the  rifht  sldp.  tint  U  i« 
nscciiilcd  from  llic  iipiiiisitc  siilc 

'''I'lii'  uihU  nssiiini'  forniM  ntliiT  lliiin  llioir  own  when  (lipy  comp  up  frum  Ko'|hii1wi»l«'w«. 
NoUiiiiK  wiiiilit  iiiiliu'on  Ziifii  l<i  nhcint  iil  gnmi'  Biiywhpre  iipnr  Ko'lhiiiwfils'wfl  liot  siw  of  hi* 
fpjir  that  tlio  animal  might  be  an  owmmcd  form  of  o  god. 
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iiiul  looked  westward,  and  a^'ain  the  feathers  were  waved  about  h(M", 
and  she  was  tiiriiod  that  the  rains  of  the  west  and  of  all  the  world 
mioht  fall  u2)on  I'tiwaiiiia.  At  the  southwest  corner  the  maiden  looked 
southward  and  was  turned  that  the  rains  of  the  south  and  of  all  the 
world  niio-ht  fall  upon  I'tiwainia;  and  again  she  stood  at  the  southeast 
corner  and  looked  eastward  and  was  turned  that  the  raitis  of  the  east  and 
of  all  the  world  might  fall  upon  I'tiwanna.  The  maiden  then  descended 
into  the  ki'wi'sine,  Bi"'si*si  waving  his  feathers  over  her  back  as  she 
passed  through  the  hatchwa}'.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  over 
each  Corn  maiden  on  the  roof  before  she  descended  into  the  ki'wi'sine. 
The  Corn  maidens  on  entering  the  ki'wi'«ine  passed  up  the  meal  line 
and  sat  on  the  ledge  north  of  the  line,  each  maiden  sitting  to  the  left  of 
the  one  who  preceded  her.  After  all  were  seated  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  the 
pe'kwin  dipped  two  eagle-wing  feathers  six  times  for  the  six  regions 
into  a  how\  of  medicine  water  which  stood  before  the  meal  painting, 
and  sprinkled  -first  the  a'wan  kiow'u  (elder  sister)  Yellow  Corn  maiden, 
hy  striking  the  plume  held  in  the  left  hand  with  the  one  held  in  the 
Tight. 

As  soon  as  all  the  maidens  had  entered,  Bi"'si^si  with  arms  folded 
appeared  in  the  ki'wi'sine  and,  standing  near  the  hatchway,  spoke 
with  his  lips,  addressing  the  A'shiwanni:  "Hom  a'tii'chu  ko'naton  sun'- 
hakianap'kia  (JNly  great  fathers,  I  greet  you)."  The  A'shiwanni  replied, 
also  with  their  hps:  "Kets'anishi  (All  good  come  to  you)."  Bi'^si^si 
then  left  the  ki'wi'sine,  returning  to  Lu'kiana'kiaia'.  Then  the  Yellow 
Corn  maiden  accompanied  the  Kia'kwemosi  to  his  home;  the  Blue  Corn 
maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West;  the  Red  Corn 
maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  South;  the  White  Corn 
maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  East;  the  Multicolored 
Corn  maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith,  and  the  Black 
Corn  maiden  to  the  home  of  the  Shi'w^anni  of  the  Nadir.  Each  maiden 
bathed  and  rubbed  her  bod}-  hard  from  head  to  foot,  and  what  of  her 
being  she  rubbed  off  she  left  w^th  the  shi'wanni  whom  she  accom- 
panied. Thus  the  Kia'kwemosi  became  the  possessor  of  yellow  corn, 
the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  of  blue  corn,  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  South 
of  red  corn,  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  East  of  white  corn,  the  Shi'wanni  of 
the  Zenith  of  multicolored  corn,  and  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir  of 
black  corn. 

The  Corn  maidens  returned  to  their  home  at  Ke'yatiwa,  and  the 
pe'kwin  brushed  the  meal  of  the  cloud  sym))ol  together  with  his  eagle 
plumes  and,  lifting  it  with  his  hand  and  plumes,  deposited  the  meal  in  a 
sacred  meal  basket,  afterward  throwing  it  into  the  river,  to  go  to 
Ko'thluwala'wa  as  an  offering  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 

When  that  which  the  Corn  maidens  had  left  of  themselves  had  been 
planted,  and  the  corn  had  grown  a  foot  high,  the}^  were  requested  by  the 
A'shiwanni  to  come  again  to  I'tiwanna  and  dance,  that  the  corn  might 
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grow.  The  pe'kwin,  who  was  sent  to  bring  the  Corn  maidens,"  returned 
with  them  at  sunset,  going  at  once  into  the  O'he'wa  ki'wi'sine,  where 
the  A'shiwanni  and  Divine  Ones  had  assembled.  The  A'shiwanni  sat 
in  lino  back  of  a  cloud  symljol  of  meal  that  had  been  made  b^-  the 
pe'kwin  previous  to  his  going  for  the  Corn  maidens.  Ho  now  drew  a 
line  of  meal  from  the  cloud  symbol  eastward,  which  he  embellished 
with  nn'wachi  (ears  of  corn  surrounded  by  plumes)  and  other  sacred 
objects. 

Passing  north  of  the  meal  painting,  the  pe'kwin  took  his  seat  imme- 
diately back  of  it.  The  Corn  maidens  pi-oceeded  up  the  meal  line, 
and  five  of  them  took  scats  nortli  of  it,  the  elder  sister  being  at 
the  east  end,  while  five  sat  south  of  the  meal  line,  the  Blue  Corn 
maiden  being  at  the  east  end  of  that  line.  U'vuvewi  passed  be- 
fore the  Corn  maidens  north  of  the  meal  line  and  gave  to  each  a  te'li- 
kinane,  the  color  of  the  stick  being  appropriate  to  the  region  to  which 
the  nraiden  belonged.  He  placed  the  te'likinane  ))et\veen  tli(>  clasped 
hands  of  the  maiden,  and,  clasping  her  hands  with  his  own.  waved 
them  to  the  six  regions,  with  prayers  for  rains  to  come  from  the  six 
(|uarl(M's  of  the  world.  Ma'sai'lema  ])assedtlown  the  line  on  the  south 
side  and  gave,  with  the  same  c(M'emony  and  prayers,  a  te'likinane  to 
each  maiden  on  that  side.  After  the  distribution  of  the  te'likinawe  the 
a'wan  kiow'u,  accompanied  by  ll'3'uyewi  and  a  Pi'''lasliiwanni  (meml)er 
of  the  Bow  priesthood),  and  the  5'ounger  sister  Corn  maiden,  accom- 
])anied  by  Ma^sai'lema  and  a  Pi'^liishiwanni.  visited  He'patina  (a  shrine 
symbolic  of  the  Middh^  of  the  world),  for  the  water  vases  left  there 
before  they  fied  from  Pa'yatanui.  The  vases  secured,  the  Yellow  Corn 
maiden  with  U'yuyewi  and  the  Pi'"lashiwanni  went  to  Kia"si  'kiaia'. 
a  small  spring  a  few  miles  north  of  I'ti wanna,  and  collected  water:  and 
the  P)hi('  ('orn  maiden,  accomj^anird  l)y  MaVai'lema  and  his  accompa- 
nying Pi'*'liishiwaimi,  visited  'Kia'nayalto  (a  spring  in  a  high  ]->Iace). 
in  th(>  foolhiils  of  To'wa  yiiriiinne  (Coi-n  mountain). 

When  the  ^'ellow  Corn  niiiidcn  w  ilh  her  attendant  returned  to  the 
ki'wi'sinc,  she  i)ass(>d  up  the  meal  Une  imd  took  her  seat  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  line  of  maidens.  The  Hlne  Corn  maidcMi  pa.'*sed  up 
the  meal  lin(>  and  look  her  seat  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  line  of 
maidens.  The  wat(>r  vase  of  the  Yellow  Corn  ninidiMi  was  placed  on 
the  north  and  that  of  the  Blue  Corn  maiden  on  the  so\ith  side  of  the 
painting.  Taking  the  vase  of  t Ih>  Yellow  Corn  maiden  in  his  hand, 
the  ])(>'kwin  sprinkled  lu-r  and  ln'r  line  of  sisters  with  plume'>  dipped 
in  the  wiiter.  H(>  thcMi  r(>ceived  the  vase  of  th(>  Blue  Corn  niaiden  and 
spriid<lcd  her  iind  her  lin(>  of  si.sters.  'I'he  first  liody  of  A'shiwanni 
sat  in  silence,  and  the  maidens  niso  spoke  not  a  word. 

The  maidens  afl(>rward  danced  in  the  ki'wi'sine  to  the  nuisic  of  two 

"Nal'iirlii,  i  ldi  1  linillii  i  Itinv  i.ii.'sl.  nu<\  n1«ii  Shi'wiiiini  of  the  Norttr.  until  h»»d«*th  In  Itine,  ItM, 

Hldiic  I'liiiiiicil  Ihiil  ilii' Onils  oi  Will- 1111(1  not  llio  1"  "'<'"'  f'lr  llip  Con)  m«li1en». 
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clioii's.  ()iu>  choir  sat  in  the  southea.st  comer  of  the  ki'wi'siiie;  the 
other  was  orouped  in  the  northeast  corner.  These  choirs  had  been 
tauyht  apiiropriate  song's  for  the  occasion  by  Kow'witiuna  and 
Wats'usi.  The  maidens  on  the  south  side,  holding-  their  'oeautiful 
'hla'we  (a  number  of  white  stalks  covered  with  white  plume-like 
leaves),  danced  tirst  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  choir  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  ki'wi'sine.  Then  the  maidens  on  the  north  side  danced 
to  the  music  of  the  choir  grouped  in  the  northeast  corner. 

At  midnight  the  A'shiwanni,  Gods  of  War,  the  maidens,  and  the 
members  of  the  choirs  left  the  ki'wi'sine  for  si'aa'  te'wita,  where  they 
sat  under  a  hiini'pone  of  kiil'la'si'lo  constructed  by  the  A'wan  ta"chu, 
pe'kvvin,  and  Pi"*lashiwanni  Ko'yemshi.  Near  the  west  side  in  the 
middle  of  the  ham'pone  a  meal  painting-  of  clouds  had  been  made  by  the 
pe'kwin.  The  A'shiwanni,  carrying  their  mi'wachi  from  the  O'he'wa 
ki'wi'sine,  deposited  them  in  line  on  the  cloud  symbol.  U'yuyewi 
laid  upon  the  meal  painting  a  folded  white  cotton  embroidered  kilt 
having  a  broad  band  of  blue-green  painted  on  it,  symbolic  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  world,  and  painted  at  each  end  of  the  band  was  the  game 
of  sho'liwe,  the  game  itself  being  tied  to  one  corner  of  the  kilt  and 
a  game  of  ti'kwane  being  tied  to  another  corner.  The  pe'kwin  sat 
immediatel}'  back  of  the  painting.  The  other  A'shiwanni  sat  in  line 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ham'pone.  The  Coi'n  maidens  took  seats  in 
the  ham'pone  corresponding  to  those  occupied  in  the  ki'wi*sine,  the 
a'wan  kiow'u  sitting  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  line,  and  the  Blue 
Corn  maiden  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  line,  these  two  being  the 
directors  of  the  other  maidens.  Their  te'likinawe  were  placed  by  their 
sides  next  to  the  meal  line. 

A  fire  made  by  a  man  of  the  Badger  clan  burned  in  the  plaza 
before  the  ham'pone  that  all  present  might  he  seen.  No  youths 
could  enter  the  ham'pone  where  the  beautiful  maidens  were,  and 
every  protection  was  thrown  around  them  that  they  might  not 
again  be  frightened  away.  The  Corn  maidens  slept  till  dawn,  the 
A'shiwanni,  Divine  Ones,  and  warriors  remaining  awake  to  protect 
them. 

At  daylight  the  Gods  of  War,  knowing  that  Pa'yatamu  lived  in 
the  midst  of  fog  and  cloud,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  seek  his  aid, 
and  visited  his  house  under  the  rainbow."  Pa'yatamu  returned  with  the 
Gods  of  War  to  I'tiwanna,  going  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  Ma"ke 
'san'nakwe  (Little  Fire  fraternity),  where  he  was  joined  by  the  eight 
members  of  the  order  he  had  originated  some  time  before.*  They 
went  together  to  the  plaza  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  ham'pone, 
from  which  pomt  Pa'yatamu  had  previously  observed  the  Corn  maidens. 
The  flutes  given  them  by  Pa'yatamu  were  laid  across  a  large  and  beau- 


aThis  bow  has  no  reference  to  the  celestial  bow. 


b  See  Esoteric  fraternities. 
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tit'ul  medicine  bowl  and  covered  with  a  white  embroidered  cotton 
kilt. 

The  Corn  maidens  danced  from  da3dight  v;ntil  nio'ht.  Those  on 
the  north  side,  passinj^  around  l)y  the  Avest,  joined  tiicir  sisters  on  the 
south  side,  and,  leaving  the  ham'pone,  danced  in  the  plaza  to  the 
music  of  the  choir  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  ham'pone.  After  they 
had  all  returned  to  their  places  the  maidens  on  the  south  side.  j)assing' 
by  the  west,  joined  their  sisters  on  the  north  and  danced  in  the  plaza 
to  the  music,  not  only  of  the  choir  on  tliat  side,  but  also  of  the  group 
of  trumpeters  led  1)}^  Pii'yatflmu.  The  maidens  were  led  each  tinn'  to 
the  plaza  by  either  their  elder  sister  Yellow  Corn  miiidcti.  or  the 
Blue  Corn  maiden,  and  they  held  their  beautiful  'hhi'we  in  either  hand. 
The  Corn  maidens  never  appeared  again  to  tht>  A'shiwi.  for  soon  after 
the  dance  described  they  were  destroyed  l)v  the  great  tire  which  swept 
over  the  earth." 

Okiuin  of  Animat.  Fetishes 

After  the  A'shiwi  settled  at  I'tiwanna,  U'yuyewi  and  Ma'sai'leina 
lived  with  their  grandmother  at  Siiop"hiua  yallakwi,  not  far  from 
I'tiwanna.  While  these  diminutive  (Tod,s  of  War  were  great  in  heroic 
deeds  they  were  also  very  mischievous.  On  one  occasion  when  thoy 
appeai'cd  in  I'tiwanna  U'yuyewi  took  his  ])osition  on  the  east  and 
Ma'sai'lema  stood  on  the  west,  opposite  liis  brother.  The  elder  held 
his  game  of  ho'kiiunonne  close  to  his  breast  and,  calling  to  his  younger 
brotluM',  reipiested  him  to  catch  the  ball  of  (h(>  game,  wiiich  h(>  woidd 
roll  to  him.  After  Ma'sai'Ienia  received  the  ball  he  returned  it  to  his 
cider  Itrother  in  the  same  manner.  Ma'sai'leina  liiid  the  games  of  ti'- 
kwane  and  sho'liwe,  which  he  held  to  his  breast.  Kacii  one  had  a  tur- 
quoise rabbit  stick,  which  the  boys  of  the  village  observed  with  envy. 
U'yuyewi  threw  his  labhit  stick  cutting  his  younger  l)rother  open 
from  throat  to  abdomen,  iind  Ma'sni'lema  fell.  U'yuyewi  ])att(>d  his 
hand  o\  ei'  his  mouth,  giving  the  war  w  hoop,  but  not  loud,  and  pressed 
his  hands  upon  his  brother,  and  Ma'sai'lema  rose  unh:inned.  Then 
Ma'siii'lema  threw  his  stick  at  his  elder  l)rotlier.  cutting  hini  across  the 
waist,  and  U'yuyewi  fell  ms  <)n(>  (leiul.  Ma'sai'len)a  hastcMied  to  him. 
repeated  the  wai'  whoop.  !Uid  pressed  his  Inuids  (o  his  elder  brother, 
and  he  aros(>  uidiarmed.  'I'he  A'shiwi  youths  looked  on  amaz(Ml.  and 
begged  that  they  might  use  (he  liiMiit  slicks,  but  U'yuyewi  and  Ma'sai'- 
leina rei)lied:  "The_y  are  for  us  alone;  these  are  our  gnines."'' 

"  riu'  'IIIii'Iiowo  (Irnnid.  « liicli  in  Uic  pnst  wns  plnvnl  i|imi1rpnnin11y  in  AnRiiM  wlipn  thr  com  wn» 
H  i'lHit  liicli,  is  similiir  In  lli(>  iiiylli  licio  dosi  i ilii'il,  \\H\\  tlir  r\rriitiiiii  of  n  fe  w  <h«n)rf*  tnmlo.  Iho 
Ziifiis  siiy,  by  llio  iii''l<\vlii  iii  flio  liist  )iri>(liir)li)ti  of  llio  (Irniiin.  This  rlrflmn  lifl«  nol  <ii-(  iim-ii  •tir^rf 
when  llic  vvrllcr  olisrrvod  il  in  nil  it«  rtctnlls.  U  is  lirlil  sporidlly  ""firrfil  hy  (hp  ZnTii*.  n\\<\  Ihry 
prefer  not  to  cniu't  ii  in  Ihc  iircsrnrc  of  strangers;  hence,  dx  most  of  the  ccremonifs  iimM  l>e  hpl<l  oiit- 
donrs,  itistml  likely  to  orcnr  iiKiiin. 

b  .SCO  Onnu'H. 
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The  (lods  of  War  continued  throwino-  the  rabbit  sticks  at  each  other, 
first  one  and  iIkmi  the  other  jumpiiij^-  up  unharmed.  Finally,  after 
much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  tlu^  A'shiwi  youths,  the  g-ods  threw 
their  rabbit  sticks  at  them,  strikinj^'  one  at  a  tinx;  until  many  lay  upon 
the  ground.  All  who  were  struck  were  inunediateiy  killed.  The 
mothers  of  these  youths,  wondering  at  the  absence  of  their  children, 
went  in  search  of  them,  to  find  only  their  dead  bodies;  and  the  women 
were  greatly  enraged. 

The  gods  returned  to  their  home  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  hap- 
pened, and  their  grandmother  was  unaware  of  the  trouble  they  had 
caused  until  informed  by  the  parents  of  the  deceased  children,  where- 
upon she  whipped  the  gods.  They  afterward  told  her  that  she  had 
better  hurry  away,  for  they  intended  to  burn  I'tiwanna.  Very  early 
in  the  morning  the  grandmother  ran  to  Ma'kiaiakwi,  a  low  mountain 
not  far  south  of  the  present  Zuni,  leaving  the  Gods  of  War  alone  at 
the  house.  After  talking  together  U'yuyewi  and  Ma'sai'lema  decided 
that  their  grandmother  was  too  near,  for  they  were  very  angry  with 
the  A'shiwi  and  intended  to  destroy  everything  in  the  world  about 
them;  so  they  called  to  their  grandmother  to  go  farther,  and  she  has- 
tened to  the  place  now  occupied  by  Ma'we'sita  (Salt  Mother). 

The  gods  shot  lightning  arrows  with  their  rainbow  bows  into  the 
heart  of  the  shield  of  burning  crystal  carried  by  the  Sun  Father,  and 
immediatel}^  the  world  was  ablaze.  The  A'shiwi  were  not  destroj^ed 
b}^  the  tire  because  their  bodies  still  retained  the  hardness  of  iron,  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  when  they  came  from  the  underworlds 
to  this  world;  but  the  Corn  maidens  were  destroyed  and  man}'  animals 
were  burned  and  converted  into  stone,  some  of  them  becoming  diminu- 
tive. Thus  the  A'shiwi  account  for  the  size  of  many  of  their  animal 
fetishes,  which  they  believe  to  have  originall}'  been  living  creatures. 
Many  of  the  birds  were  also  burned.  *Ko"loktakia  (sand-hill  crane) 
ran  to  Ko'tina  3'arianne,  near  Ojo  Caliente,  but  was  burned  before  he 
could  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  He  is  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  overtaken  by  the  catastrophe,  converted  into 
stone. 

Origin  of  thk  Zuni  Salt  lake 

Four  years  after  U'yuyewi  and  Ma'sai'lema  set  fire  to  the  world 
they  went  to  'Kla'nanaknana,  a  spring  at  the  black  rocks,  about  5 
miles  east  of  present  Zuni,  then  the  home  of  Ma'we'sita.  They 
had  lived  there  four  years  when  'Hli'akwa"  (Turquoise)  came  to  the 
black  rocks.  Ma'we  inquired  of  him:  Who  are  youT'  He  replied: 
'■'I  am  *Hli'akwa,  from  Wehl"hluwalla  (Santo  Domingo).*    1  was  of  no 

«The  perfect  blue  is  the  male;  the  off-colored  is  the  female. 

''The  turquoise  mines  best  known  in  New  Mexico  are  about  15  miles  by  trail  from  the  pueblo  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Previous  to  their  being  jjossesscd  by  white  men  they  were  the  resort  of  Indians  in 
quest  ol  turquoise. 
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value  there.  The  elder  and  young-er  brother  Bow  priests  gave  ine  to 
women  to  pay  them  for  granting  their  evil  desires,  so  1  came  awa}-. 
After  I  left,  A'ne  'hlawi  (a  certain  bird)  '  shot'  small  stones  from  his 
mouth  upon  the  elder  and  3'ounger  brother  Bow  priests  and  the  women 
as  they  entered  my  home,  and  another  l)ird  caused  a  rock  to  fall  and 
cover  the  entrance,  leaving  l)ut  a  crevice  through  which  thin  sheets  of 
he'we  (a  wafer-like  bread)  and  a  tiny  jug  of  water  were  passed  to  thera. 
In  four  days  they  all  died.  When  the  rock  was  lemoved  from  the 
entrance  of  the  house  it  was  djscovered  that  they  had  become  large 
rattlesnakes.  These  snakes  were  short,  and  their  ))odies  were  thick."' 
Ma'we  declared:  ''I  also  am  too  near  my  people  to  l)e  of  value; 
I  will  go  far  away."  The  Gods  of  War,  hearing  the  remarks  of 
Ma'we,  said:  ''Mother,  if  you  go  far  away  you  will  be  of  much  greater 
value,  and  we  will  go  with  you."  Together  with  'llli'akwii.  th<'  (rods 
of  War  and  Ma'we  left  'Kia'nanaknana. 

Before  leaving  the  black  rocks  Ma'we  saw  a  youth,  who  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  said  lie  was  of  tiie  Tii'kiakwe  (Frog  clan).  *•  Well,"  said 
she,  "  in  four  years  I  wish  3'our  people  to  come  here  and  put  my  house 
in  good  order."  Since  that  time  the  people  of  the  Frog  clan  have 
taken  great  cai'e  of  this  spring. 

*'Kia'nanaknana  is  sacred  to  the  A'shiwanni.  The  basin  foruKMl  by 
the  spring  is  about  IT)  by  20  feet.  Terraced  ledges  extend  around  it 
beneath  the  sui'face  of  the  water.  It  could  nof  be  learned  whether 
these  ledges  were  produced  by  deposits  fi'om  th(>  spring  or  were 
artificial. 

This  spring  is  cleaned  after  the  instullation  of  a  new  pe'kwin.  and 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  deemed  necessaiT.  by  meml»ers  of  the 
Frog  clan  and  their  immediate  famili(>s.  by  order  of  the  pe'kwin. 
He  commands:  ''In  eight  days  th(>  wnter  siiall  bt>  removed  from 
'Kia'nanaknaiia  and  s|)ring  shall  l)e  well  cli-ancd.  Bowls  inu>t 
be  made  for  dipping  the  water.""  On  tli(>  eiglilli  day  after  (his 
niinoiniccinent  the  ))e'kwin  awaits  a  shoi't  distance  from  the  village  the 
coming  of  those  designated  to  clean  the  spring.  The  men  are  dre>>od 
in  cotton  trousers  and  shirts.  European  dress,  so  much  in  vojruc  at 
the  pr(>sent  tim(>,  even  in  cenMuonials.  nmsl  not  lie  worn  on  this  oot'a- 
sion.  The  women  W(>ar  lluMr  ordinary  dress,  their  l>est  njoecasins. 
main  necklaces,  and  while  coKon  blaid<et  wraps  bordered  in  bhie  and 
red.  i*>a(  h  person  carries  a  bowl  with  four  la'slnnvawe  (one  or  ntore 
plum(>s  attached  to  cotton  cord)  and  four  le'likinawe  \vrappe»l  in  «-orn 
husks.  The  la'showawo  are  carried  in  (he  bowls.  All  these  pluinpH 
were  prepared  l)y  (he  fathers  or  l)i'o(hers  of  (he  w<imen  who  are 
pi'esenl.  Th(>  la'sliowawe  are  olVere(l  to  (he  deceased  A'shiwanni.  ami 
the  te'likinawe  (o  (he  u'wannami.  of  (1)(>  four  rejjions. 

11  lii'tniile  inerabcru  of  Oie  Proft  olttii  niul  women  oUwply  rplatwl  In  coMwnjriiinllj-  Tn»\tp  th*  hnwK 

wliii'ii  hiivc  fniii  Nmiili  (ipi'iiiiiKs  cciiililWlniit,  ncnrihe  rim. 
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The  po'kwin  precedes  the  part}-  to  the.  spi'iMg-,  and,  when  all  are 
gathered  on  the  bank,  he  otters  a  prayer  for  rain  and  crops,  and  then 
directs  the  men  to  enter  the  water.  They  remove  their  trousers  and 
begin  at  once  to  fill  the  vases,  which  they  hand  to  the  women,  who 
pass  other  vases  to  the  men  and  empt}'  the  water  contained  in  those 
received  by  them.  In  this  way  the  spring  is  cleaned,  the  men  descend- 
ing from  terrace  to  terrace. 

When  the  work  is  completed  each  person  attaches  la'showawe  to 
the  four  openings  in  the  bowl,  and  the  pe'kwin,  receiving  one  bowl 
at  a  time,  deposits  it  on  one  of  the  terraces.  These  ledges  are 
literally  covered  with  bowls^  which  have  been  deposited  from  time 
immemorial.* 

When  the  pe'kwin  comes  from  the  basin  of  the  spring  he  receives 
the  four  te'likinawe  from  each  person  and  bunches  them  in  a  kia'et- 
chine  (a  number  of  prayer  plumes  wrapped  together)  and,  attaching  a 
stone  sufficiently  heavy  to  carry  this  to  the  bottom  of  the  spring,  casts 
it  into  the  center  of  the  water,  which  is  now  only  a  few  inches  in  depth, 
with  the  following  prayer:  "We  pray  that  the  u'wannami  will  work 
for  us,  that  our  crops  and  the  crops  of  all  the  world  may  be  watered 
and  be  plentiful,  that  our  people  and  all  people  may  be  happ}^,  that 
our  people  may  not  die  but  sleep  to  awake  in  Ko'thluwala'wa." 

On  leaving  Kia'nanaknana,  Ma'we  and  'Hli'akwa  assiuiied  the  form 
of  birds,  and  in  their  flight  Ma'we,  striking  a  certain  projecting  point 
of  rock,  passed  through  the  I'ock,  leaving  an  opening.  Here  she 
dropped  the  eagle  plume  that  was  tied  to  her  hair;  it  petrified  as  it 
stood  perpendicularl3'  in  the  ground  and  became  a  monument  many 
feet  high.  This  monument  and  the  opening  in  the  rock  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  time. 

On  reaching  a  beautiful  lake,  about  45  miles  south  of  the  present 
Zufii,  the  Gods  of  War  decided  that  they  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
Ma'we  agreed  to  stop  with  them,  but  *Hli'akwa  declared  that  he  must 
go  farther.  Though  'Hli'akwa  endeavored  to  persuade  Ma'we  to 
journey  on,  she  refused,  and  finally  he  said:  "You  may  stop  here 
because  3'ou  are  not  of  so  great  value  as  myself;  this  is  too  near  home 
for  me."  So  he  journeyed  on  to  the  southwest  and  made  his  home  in 
a  high  mountain  protected  by  man}"  angry  white  and  black  bears.* 
Ma'we  made  her  home  in  the  lake,  and  the  Gods  of  War  selected  a 
mountain  rising  from  the  lake  for  their  home. 

a  These  sacred  objects  will  soon  be  scattered,  as  the  secret  of  burying  the  vases  beneath  the  water 
has  become  known  to  the  men  now  employed  in  constructing  the  Government  dam  for  these  Indians. 
This  spring  will  be  in  the  bed  of  the  great  reservoir. 

6 The  writer  was  bound  to  secrecy  regarding  the  home  of  'Hli'akwa.  The  Zuflis  make  pilgrimages 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  turquoise.  On  these  expeditions  they  are  always  provided  with 
te'likinawe  and  sacred  meal.  The  plumes  are  offered  to  the  angry  bears  who  guard  'Hli'akwa,  and 
the  meal  is  sprinkled  upon  the  beasts,  when,  the  Zufiis  say,  they  become  friendly  and  allow  them  to 
approach. 
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Flight  of  the  A'shiwi  to  To'wa  yal'lanne  and  their  Return* 

TO  THE  Valley 

The  A'shiwi  were  not  destined  to  remain  undisturbed.  The}"  were 
compelled  by  a  great  flood  to  seek  refuge  on  a  mosa  near  by,  which 
they  named  To'wa  yal'lanne  (plate  xi)  from  the  quantity  of  corn  tlioy 
carried  from  the  lowlands  to  the  mesa,  the  corn  occupying  much  room 
in  their  houses.  During  the  stay  of  the  A'shiwi  on  the  mesa  a  cave 
in  the  southwest  wall  of  To'wa  yal'lanne  took  the  place  of  He'patina  in 
sj^mbolizing  the  Middle  of  the  world.  The  Zufiis  claim  that  many 
sacred  objects  were  secreted  in  this  cave  during  the  Spanish  coiKiuest 
(see  A  plate  l). 

Though  this  cable-land  stands  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  valley  the 
waters  rose  nearly  to  the  sunnuit  and  caused  consternation  among  the 
A'shiwi,  who  feared  that  the  flood  would  sweep  them  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  was  finally  decided  that  human  sacrifice  was  necessary 
to  appease  the  angry  waters.  Consequenlly  a  son  and  a  daughter  of 
the  Kia'kwemosi  were  dressed  in  their  most  beautiful  clothes,  adorned 
with  many  precious  beads,  and  then  cast  into  the  great  sea.  The 
waters  iirnnediately  1)eg!Ui  to  recede,  and  the  youth  and  maiden  Mere 
converted  into  stone.  Tliis  colunuiar  rock.  Ivnowii  as  the  "Mother 
rock,"  stands  for  all  time  as  a  monument  of  tlic  pci  il  t'l'om  which  the 
A'shiwi  were  happily  delivered  (phite  xii). 

The  A'shiwi  were  glad  to  descend  to  the  vullcy.  fovtluMr  trials  were 
great  when  living  on  the  mesa  and  the  maidens  had  grown  weary 
carrying  water  up  the  steep  acclivity.  They  rebuilt  Ma''sakia. 
Hal'ona,  or  I'tiwanna,  and  a  numl)cr  of  other  villages.  The  most 
easterly  was  Kia'kiima,  and  Ila'wiku  was  the  most  westerly.  Ma''s'ikia 
being  the  center  of  })riestly  power.  But  now  their  peace  was  disturbed 
by  the  Navahos  and  Apaches,  who  made  repeated  attacks,  plundering 
and  killing  many  of  theii'  ])eople.  Thrilling  stories  are  told  by  the 
pi'(>sent  Zunis  of  attacks  of  th(>  Navahos  upon  their  ancestors,  and  how 
the  women  and  children  were  brutally  nuirdered  dui  ing  the  absence 
of  the  men  from  their  homes.  But  the  Navahos  did  not  always  gi^t 
the  bettei'  of  the  conununity  dwellers.  The  Zunis  relate  one  instance 
when  tlieii-  ])eople  let  it  be  known  (hat  they  wciTto  have  a  great  dance 
in  the  si'aa'  tc'wita,  aiul  so  induced  many  of  the  enemy,  who  were  over 
ready  to  obs(>rve  llu^  c(>renuinials  of  the  A'shiwi.  to  be  present.  The 
plaza  was  crowded  with  the  Na\ alios,  wIkmi.  at  a  .signal  from  one  of 
the  A'shiwi,  war  clubs  did  lixcly  work,  almost  iM-y  Navaho  ]iii^sent 
being  clubbed  to  d(>ath. 

"See  A'sl>i\Miinii  (lUin  prioMhood). 
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ANTIIROPIC  WORSHIP  AND  RITUAL 

Kl'wi'siWE  AND  THEIR  FUNCTIONS 

The  Zuiii  ki'wi'siwe  (chambers  dedicated  to  anthropic  worship)  are 
above  ground,  rectangular,  and  constructed  of  stone.  The  exterior 
walls  are  roug-hly  plastered,  but  tlie  interior  walls  are  smoothly  fin- 
ished like  those  of  dwellings.  They  are  entered  through  a  hatchway 
quite  different  from  that  found  in  the  roofs  of  other  buildings.  Each 
ki'wi'sine  has  a  couple  of  openings  in  the  front  wall  for  the  admission 
of  light;  in  early  days  these  were  never  closed,  as  those  not  privileged 
to  do  so  would  never  look  in  the  direction  of  the  ki'wi'sine  while  a  cere- 
monial was  proceeding  within.  At  present  these  openings  are  tilled 
with  wads  of  cloth  to  prevent  the  intrusive  eyes  of  strangers.  There 
is  an  interior  door  leading  to  the  adjoining  dwelling.  The  fire  altar 
(see  plate  xx),  which  is  constructed  of  stone  slabs,  is  immediatel}' 
beneath  the  hatchway,  so  that  the  smoke  can  readily  escape. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  A'wan  ta'*chu  Ko'yemshi  appointed  a  man 
of  the  Deer  clan  as  Ko'mosona'^'  director  of  the  Ko'tiliki  (mythologic 
fi'aternity)  and  director-general  of  the  ki'wi*siwe,  and  a  man  of  the 
same  clan  as  his  warrior,  and  he  selected  a  man  of  the  Badger  clan 
as  Ko'pekwin  (deputy)  to  the  Ko'mosona,  and  a  man  of  the  Badger 
clan  as  warrior  to  the  Ko'pekwin. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  anthropic  gods  in  the  Zuni  pantheon, 
man}^  of  them  ancestral.  Certain  gods  are  allied  to  particular  ki'wi*- 
siwe,  their  dances  being  imder  the  special  direction  of  the  o'taikia 
mo'sona  (dance  director)  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  to  which  the  personators  of 
these  gods  belong. 

There  are  six  ki'wi'siwe,  dedicated  to  the  six  regions.  The  one  for 
the  north  is  He'iwa  (building  up  wall,  so  named  because  the  people 
wei'e  constantly  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  the  ki'wi'sine),  and  it 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  si'aa'  te'wita*  (sacred  dance  court),  though 
not  on  the  north  side  of  the  village.  The  one  for  the  west,  Mu'he'wa 
(manure  house;  this  ki'wilsine  was  originall}'  built  of  blocks  of  manure), 
is  not  on  the  west  side  of  the  village,  but  stands  rather  to  the  center  of 
the  group  of  ki'wi'siwe.  Chu'pawa  (corn  house;  this  name  was  derived 
from  the  people  in  the  olden  times  popping  corn  in  the  ki'wi'sine)  is 
dedicated  to  the  south,  and  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  village,  but 
not  on  the  south  side.    As  it  is  south  of  the  main  group  of  houses  it 

aThe  fact  that  the  Deer  elan  is  almost  extinct  causes  much  anxiety  to  the  Zunis.  The  present 
warrior  to  the  Ko'mosona  belongs  to  the  Bear  clan,  owing  to  their  inability  to  find  a  man  of  the  Deer 
clan  among  the  A'pi''lashi\vanni  (Bow  priesthood)  to  fill  the  place. 

6  Si'aa',  to  break  or  tear  ajjart.  This  te'wita  received  its  name  because  of  the  danger  of  the  sur- 
rounding walls  falling  because  of  the  large  crowds  of  spectators  who  gathered  on  the  roofs  to  observe 
the  ceremonies  in  the  court. 
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ma_y  originally  have  been  on  this  side  of  the  village.  The  one  for  the 
east  is  O'he'vva  (brains;  this  ki'wPsine  received  its  name  from  a  certain 
god  who  requested  the  people  of  his  ki'wi'sine  to  make  snowbird  traps 
and  catch  birds.  Upon  the  god's  return  tbe  birds  were  given  to  hinj, 
and  he  requested  the  people  of  the  ki'wi'sine  to  boil  the  birds  and  to 
crush  the  kernels  of  squash  seeds  with  water  on  a  stone  and  tlirow 
them  into  the  pot  with  the  bii-ds.  When  the  seeds  boiled  they 
resembled  brains,  and  the  people  named  the  ki'wi'siiu"'  after  the  squash 
seed,  calling  it  brains.  Another  version  gives  the  name  '"brains  of 
game").  Up"sannawa  (few  people;  derived  its  name  from  its  mem- 
bers being  reduced),  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Zenith,  and  O'he'wa  are 
east  of  the  others,  but  they  are  hardl}^  east  of  the  center  of  the  present 
village.  Ile'kiapa  (back  wall,  referring  to  the  opposite  from  the 
east,  which  is  always  "the  before"  with  the  Zuiiis)  is  dedicated  to  the 
Nadir,  and  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  village.  When  possit)le,  all  cere- 
monial chambers  extend  east  and  west,  symbolic  of  the  daily  course  of 
the  Sun  Father. 

Each  ki'wi'sine  has  its  dance  director,  who  is  the  superior  of  his 
ki'wi'sine,  and  he  leads  the  songs  and  dances,  his  position  being 
always  midway  the  line  of  dancers,  and  a  corps  of  wor'we  (managers) 
who  are  appointed  for  life,  though  they  may  be  impeached  for  proper 
cause.  The  o'taikia  mo'sona  decides  when  the  dances  of  his  ki'wi'- 
sine  shall  occur,  excepting  at  the  time  of  the  semiannual  ceremonies 
of  the  Kor'kokshi,"  which  are  controlled  by  the  Ko'mosona  (director- 
general)  of  the  ki'wi^siwe  after  consulting  with  the  first  body  of  A'slii- 
wanni  (rain  priests).  In  a  sense  the  o'taikia  mo'sona  controls  these 
also,  for  though  the  Ko'mosona  notitics  him  that  the  dances  must 
occur,  the  specific  time  is  decided  upon  when  he  comnmnicates  hiA 
wish  to  one  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  that  his  people  will  dance 
for  him — that  is,  the  Kor'kokshi  of  his  ki'wi'sinc  will  dance  in  conne«'- 
tion  with  the  retreat  of  tho  shi'wiuuii  foi  ruin.  Each  ki'wi'.sinr*  hai 
dances  in  association  with  one  of  the  first  lK)dy  of  A'shiwanni.  The 
dual  system  so  comi)lete  wit h  (lu>  Zunis  is  expressed  in  the  coupling 
of  the  ki'wi'siwe. 

Whili^  the  ki'wi'siwe  are  ordinarily  referred  to  in  (he  following 
order — He'iwa  as  eldei'  brotluM-  to  Mn'he'wa.  Chu'pawa  as  eld(>r  brother 
to  O'he'wa,  and  llp"samuiwa  as  elder  l)rother  to  lle'kiapsiwa 
they  are  differently  classified  foi-  the  Kor'kokshi  dames.  Hc'iwa 
is  elder  bro(h(>r  to  O'he'wa,  Mn'lie'wa  is  elder  brother  to  Hc'kia- 
pavva,  and  ('hu'pawa  is  elder  brother  to  rp"sannawn  wIumi  the 
dances  are  ])rodnci'd  in  the  lle'iwn.  Mu'he'wa.  and  Chn'pawa.  (ho 
younger  brotluMs,  according  to  the  al)ove  relation,  supply  (he  gxxi- 
desses  for  (he  Kor'kokshi    This  order  is  reversed  whetHhe  O'he'wH. 


n  Kiir'UiiUsiii  i.liincew  for  good)  arc  the  n'wrninHmi  in»ln-m«krr« 
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1  Ic'kiapawa,  and  I 'i)"saiiiiawa  take  u])  (he  (lances.  Then  they  become 
the  elder  hrotliers.  the  younger  hi-othei's,  as  l^efore,  supplying  the 
goddesses. 

The  ki'wi'siiie  wliich  is  to  furnish  the  Kor'kokshi  upon  the  return  of 
the  party  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  or  Kiap'kwena  at  the  summer  solstice 
(see  page  158)  begins  the  Kor'kokshi  dances  of  winter.  If  a  request  is 
made  at  this  season  by  the  Ko'mosona,  Ko'pekvvin  (deputy  to  Ko'mo- 
sona),  or  A'shiwanni,  including  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow 
priests,  for  the  gods  to  repeat  these  dances  the  second  day  in  the 
plazas,  they  must  remain  during  the  night  in  the  ki'wi*sine,  and  may 
dance  if  they  choose,  but  they  do  not  visit  the  other  ki'wi*siwe  after 
the  first  night.  The  same  rule  is  adhered  to  if  they  dance  the  third 
and  fourth  days  in  the  te'witas.  Under  no  conditions  can  the  Kor'- 
kokshi dance  more  than  four  da5^s  in  the  winter.  They  must  never 
dance  but  one  night  and  day  in  the  summer,  for  so  the  gods  have  com- 
manded.'^' The  lirst  dances  of  the  Kor'kokshi  in  summer  occur  when 
the  Ko'mosona  and  his  party  return  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Ko'thlu- 
wala'wa or  Kiap'kwena.  Each  ki'wi*sine,  including  the  one  to  wliich 
the  Ko'mosona  belongs,  takes  its  turn  sexenniall}-  in  furnishing  dances 
for  this  occasion.  They  always  gather  in  the  ki'wi'sine  to  which  the 
Ko'mosona  is  allied  and  dance  hei'e  and  in  the  house  of  the  Ko'pekwin 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  plazas  the  following  day. 

Those  who  are  to  personate  the  Council  of  the  Gods*  and  the 
Ko'j^emshi  gather  in  the  Ko'pekwin's  house,  and  the  personators  of 
the  Sha'lako,  with  their  fellows  and  wor'we,  assemble  in  the  ki'wi*sine 
of  the  Ko'mosona,  except  when  the  Chu'pawa  takes  its  turn  in  fur- 
nishing the  Kor'kokshi;  then  the  Sha'lako  of  this  ki'wi'sine,  with  his 
younger  brother  or  alternate,  is  pi'esent  in  the  Ko'pekwin's  house,  and 
their  wor'we  go  to  the  ki'wi'sine. 

The  Great  Fire  fraternity  alwaj's  assembles  in  the  Ko'pekwin's  house 
for  the  summer  solstice  ceremonies,  but  the  Ko'mosona  may  select  the 
fraternity  he  wishes  to  have  perform  in  the  ki'wi'sine. 

No  other  dances  are  allowed  during  the  summer  dances  of  the 
Koi"'kokshi.  The  Kor'kokshi  remove  their  masks  in  summer  when  in 
the  ki'wi'sine.  In  winter  they  go  over  the  western  road  to  remove 
their  masks  and  disrobe.  Dances  may  occur  at  any  time  from  the 
winter  solstice  to  the  summer  solstice  by  the  wish  of  the  dance 
director  of  a  ki'wi'sine. 

Dances  for  rain  sometimes  occur  at  the  farming  districts.  After 
dancing  one  or  more  days  the  dancers  usually  walk  to  Zuni,  retire  to 
the  ki'wi'sine  of  the  o'taikia  mo'sona  who  has  charge  of  the  dance,  and 
dance  during  the  night.    The  dances  are  repeated  in  the  plazas  the 


a  Nai'uchl  had  the  dance  repeated  in  summer,  but  this  was  stopped,  as  it  is  against  the  old  custom 
of  the  Kor'kokshi  to  appear  more  than  one  day  in  the  te'witas. 
6  See  p.  33. 
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following  day.  Each  ki'wi'sine  has  a  dance  of  tliank.sgiving  and  also 
for  rain  at  the  gathering  of  the  crops,  the  dancers  departing  over  the 
western  road. 

All  male  children  mu.st  be  received  into  the  Ko'tikili,  in  order  to 
enter  the  sacred  dance  hou.se  of  Ko'thluwala'wa  after  death,  and  at 
the  time  of  involuntary  initiation  the  child  becomes  allied  to  one  of 
the  ki'wi'siwe. 

Women  may  join  a  ki'wi'sine  under  certain  conditions,  but  their 
initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili  is  rare.  Occasionally  when  a  ■woman  is  ill 
and  the  treatment  of  one  or  more  theui'gists  fails,  her  family  nia}^ 
think  .she  has  been  frightened  by  one  of  the  per.sonators  of  the  gods, 
and  they  try  to  decide  who  caused  the  trouble.  When  the  per.soii  has 
finall}'  been  decided  upon  he  is  requested  to  appear  before  the  girl. 
He  visits  the  house  dre.ssed  in  the  full  regalia  of  the  god  he  person- 
ated at  the  time  he  was  supposed  to  have  frightened  the  girl,  and 
proceeds  to  instruct  her  in  the  importance  of  the  I'cligious  duties 
which  must  lie  performed  by  her  should  she  become  a  member  of  the 
Ko'tikili.  At  the  next  involuntary  initiation  ceremonies  of  the 
Ko'tikili  the  girl  passes  through  the  rites  with  the  infant  boys.  She 
walks  back  of  the  one  who  is  supposed  to  have  frightened  her,  he 
becoming  her  ceremonial  fathei-,  while  the  young  boys  are  carried  on 
the  backs  of  their  ceremonial  fathei-s.  The  voluntary  initiation  of 
the  girl  is  no  less  severe  than  that  of  the  bo3's. 

In  1[K)'2  there  were  foui;  female  members  of  the  Ko'tikili.  Two 
of  these  were  in  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi'sine,  both  young  married  women. 
One  has  three  children,  the  other  none.  Chu'pawa  has  one  girl  who 
joined  the  Ko'tikili  at  the  time  of  the  last  involuntary  initiation  pre- 
vious to  the  writer's  visit  to  Zufli  in  1!>02;  she  is  not  jnarried.  The 
O'he'wa  has  one  female  member;  she  is  the  eldest  of  the  female  mem- 
bers, is  mairied,  but  is  childless.  These  women  take  part  in  the 
masked  dances,  jiersonatiiig  th(>  goddesses. 

The  ki'wi'sine  to  wliidi  (he  child  shall  belong  is  decided  upon  at  h\s 
birth.  He  must  join  tlic  ki'wi'sine  of  the  husband  of  tlie  doctorexs 
who  I'eceives  him  at  his  nsitivity.  If  several  female  physicians  l>c 
present,  which  is  usumIIv  the  casc^,  each  is  desirous  to  .secure  the  cliiid 
as  it  comes  into  the  world.  The  husband  of  the  f(»rtunate  physician 
serves  as  godfather  in  both  the  iTivoliuitary  and  voluntary  initiation. 
If  llic  (loctoress  has  no  huslnuid.  her  eldest  son  takes  his  place;  if  tlieiv 
is  no  son,  her  eldest  brother  acts. 

Tli(>  initintoi-y  cer«'monies  are  supposed  to  l>e  performed  by  diivot 
command  of  Pan'tiwa  (director-general  of  Ko'thluwala'wa).  who  sent 
^Kiiiklo"  from  Ko'thhiwala'wa  to  I'tiwanna  to  notify  the  A'shiwi  that 
the  gods  would  come  in  eight  days  to  give  (o  the  ehildivn  the  swemi 

(KKIiiklo  Is  an  Bncp»(i«l  grod  and  deputjr  to  P»«'Uw». 
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biviitli  of  lit'o,  .SO  that  after  death  the}^  might  enter  the  dance  liousc 
at  Ko'thluwala'wa  before  proceeding-  to  the  undermost  world  whence 
they  eanie. 

Pau'tiwa  decided  that  one  of  the  gods  must  go  to  I'tiwanna  (site  of 
the  present  Zufii)  to  rehite  to  the  people  their  history  after  leaving 
the  undermost  world  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of  the 
gods  to  bless  the  male  children  with  the  sacred  breath  of  life  that 
they  might  enter  into  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  sacred  dance 
house.  'Kiiiklo  was  chosen  as  a  sagacious  god  to  perform  this  service. 
Before  he  started  on  his  mission,  Pau'tiwa  gave  him  a  duck  skin 
filled  with  seeds,  with  shells  about  its  neck,  to  be  used  as  a  rattle.  He 
was  carried  to  I'tiwanna  b}'  the  ten  Ko'yemshi,  who  sang  to  him  as  they 
proceeded,  each  Ko'yemshi  taking  his  turn  at  bearing  'Kiiiklo  on  his 
back. 

A  body  of  four  men  have  this  history  myth  in  their  keeping.  Two 
of  them  must  be  of  the  Dogwood  clan  and  the  two  others  must  be  chil- 
dren of  the  same  clan — that  is,  their  paternal  parents  must  belong  to 
this  clan.«  The  men  of  the  Dogwood  clan  may  belong  to  either  the 
Parrot  or  the  Kaven  division  of  the  clan.^  Upon  the  death  of  a 
member  of  this  organization  a  successor  is  chosen  by  the  first  body  of 
A'shiwanni  and  the  director  of  the  organization.  Death  is  the  pun- 
ishment for  betra3'al  of  the  trust  reposed  in  these  men.  This  organi- 
zation meets  four  consecutive  nights  until  midnight  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March  to  rehearse  the  iliad  of  their  race.  They  meet 
one  month  in  the  house  of  a  member  of  the  Dogwood  clan,  and  the 
next  month  in  the  house  of  a  child  of  the  Dogwood  clan.  The  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni  holds  meetings  simultaneous  with  those  of  this 
organization.  Plume  otferings  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  ct'towe 
(see  page  163)  are  prepared  at  these  meetings. 

The  drama  occurs  quadrennially,  beginning  in  April,  by  direction, 
as  is  supposed,  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  when  a  member  of  the 
organization  takes  his  turn  in  personating  *Kiaklo,  the  performance 
being  an  exact  representation  of  the  visit  of  'Kiiiklo  and  the  other 
gods  of  I'tiwanna. 

The  ceremonial  begins  with  the  ten  Ko'yemshi  and  the  personator 
of  *Kiaklo  visiting  their  shrines,  located  at  the  base  of  the  knoll  upon 
which  the  shrines  dedicated  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  stand.  At 
the  rising  of  the  morning  star  the  personators  of  the  Ko'yemshi,  well 
laden  with  food  collected  from  the  people  of  the  village,  go  to  their 
shrine,  where  they  deposit  te'likinawe.  After  making  a  fire  they 
group  themselves  about  it  and  enjoy  their  feast.  The  personator 
of  "^Kiaklo,  following  a  little  later,  deposits  plumes  at  his  shrine, 

i>  At  the  time  the  writer  secured  this  myth  the  director  of  the  body,  a  man  about  30  years  of  age, 
was  a  member  of  the  Parrot  division  of  the  Dogwood  clan.  The  other  keeper  from  this  clan,  who  is 
much  older,  belonged  to  the  Raven  division  of  the  clan.  The  two  remaining  were  respectively 
members  of  the  Corn  and  Frog  clans. 
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which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  other,  and  joins  the  Ko'yemshi 
in  the  feast.  Here  the  ordinary  dress  is  replaced  b}^  religious  para- 
phernalia. 

The  personator  of  'Kiaklo  has  his  body  painted  with  the  pinkish 
clay  found  near  Ko'thluwala'wa.  He  wears  buckskin  trousers  fringed 
on  the  outside  and  reaching  to  the  feet,  a  white  cotton  shirt,  and  a 
white  embroidered  Hopi  kilt,  across  which  a  band  of  Ijlue-green  is 
painted,  with  a  conventional  design  of  the  game  sho'liwe  at  each  end 
of  the  band.  The  blue-green  of  the  l)and  sj'mbolizes  the  vegetation  of 
the  world.  The  kilt  is  held  on  by  an  embroidered  sash  and  a  red  l)elt, 
and  a  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  the  back.  A  folded  mi'ha  (sacred  em- 
broidei'ed  blanket)  is  woi"n  over  the  shoulders.  Dance  moccasins  com- 
plete the  costume.  The  mask,  which  is  of  hide,  covers  the  head;  it  is 
painted  white,  the  back  being  decorated  with  a  frog  or  toad  and  several 
tadpoles  in  black.  A  rainlww  extends  over  the  upper  portion  of  the 
front  of  the  mask,  which  has  circular  eye  and  mouth  holes.  Three 
lines,  symbolic  of  rain,  radiate  from  the  lower  portion  of  each  eyehole. 
A  fox  skin  finishes  the  base  of  the  mask.  The  personator  carries  a  duck 
skin  filled  with  seeds,  with  a  string  of  shells  around  the  neck,  which  he 
uses  as  a  rattle.  The  Ko'yemshi  also  have  their  bodies  painted  with 
the  pinkish  clay  universally  used  by  the  personators  of  the  anthropic 
gods;  their  masks  are  freshly  colored  with  the  same  pigment;  they 
wear  the  black  kilt  and  pieces  of  the  same  material  tied  around  the 
base  of  the  mask. 

The  drama  begins  with  the  Ko'yemshi  carrying  'Kiiiklo  on  their 
backs  to  the  village,  just  as  the  god  is  supposed  to  have  traveh^l  from 
Ko'thluwala'wa  to  I'tiwanna,  and  the  song  of  the  personators  of  the 
Ko'yemshi  is  supposed  to  l)e  the  same  as  that  sung  by  the  gods  at  that 
time.  The  song  is  begun  as  soon  as  they  start  for  the  village  and  con- 
tinued until  'Kiiiklo  has  taken  his  seat  in  the  ki'wi'siue. 
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Free  Translation  of  Ko'yemshi  Song 
I 

We  come  out  from  the  fourth  world;  we  carry  our  grandchild  on  our 
backs.    We  come  out. 

A  ha'  i.  ...hi'  a  ha'  i  hi'. 

He  remains  on  our  backs  and  looks  to  the  six  regions,  my  poor  grand- 
child. 

Hurry  and  call  for  rains,  my  poor  grandchild,  you  whom  1  carry  on 
mv  back. 

^   II.     .  ■ 

We  come  out  from  the  fourth  world;  we  carry  our  grandchild  on  our 
l)acks.    We  come  out. 

A  _._ha'  i  hi'  a  ha'  i  hi'. 

He  remains  on  our  backs  and  looks  to  the  six  regions,  my  poor  grand- 
child. 

Hurry  and  call  for  seeds,  my  poor  grandchild,  you  whom  I  carry  on 
m}^  back. 


Song  of  the  Ko'yemshi 
I 


A'witen   te'hula   hon**   u'kwai'i;   yam   nana  se'topa;   hon  u'kwai'i. 

Fourth  world         we  come  out;         our      grand-      oarry  on        We      come  out. 

child  backs. 

A--  ..ha'  i. .  __hi'  a  ha'  i  hi'. 

Les'si      te'kwin      tu'nawa     lu'chupachi,     i'yo      ho'ma  nana. 

To  the         six  regions  look;        remains  on  our  backs,     poor  mv  grand- 

child. 

Ha'nate  'kia'shima  we'atina,  i'yo  ho'ma  nana,    to'o  ho'o  se'toye. 

Hurry,             rains              call  for,         poor       my         grand-       you  I       carry  on 

child,  my  back. 

II 

A'witen   te'hula  hon   u'kwai'i;    3'am    nana    se'topa;  hon  u'kwai'i. 

Fourth  world        we        come  out;         our      grand-      carry  on         we     come  out. 

child  backs; 

A  ha'..-.i  hi'.  ...a  ha'  i  hi'. 

Les'si     te'kwin     tu'nawa     lu'chupachi,      i'yo       ho'ma  nana. 

To  the        six  regions  look;        remains  on  our  backs,      poor  my  grand- 

child. 

Ha'nate  to'shona  we'atina,  i'yo  ho'ma    nana,    to'o    ho'o  se'toye. 

Hurry,  seeds  called  for,      poor        my         grand-       you  1  carry  on 

child,  my  back. 


a  Hon  is  a  contraction  of  hone,  we  (two  or  more). 
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III 

We  reach  the  last  spring  on  the  road  carrying  our  grandchild  on  our 
backs. 

A  ha'  i  hi'-,  -  .a  ha'  i. .  _  hi'. 

We  reach  the  middle  spring  on  the  road  with  our  grandchild  on  our 
backs. 

A  ha'  i  hi'  a  ha'  i  hi'. 

IV 

We  see  the  prairie-dog  girls  and  the  praii'ie-dog  women  enter  their 
place  below. 

A  ha'  i  hi'  -..a  ha'  i  hi'. 

V 

Ha'aiyu,  ha'aiyu;  we  will  reach  there  in  one,  two,  three,  four  steps. 
Call  for  rains,  our  poor  great-grandchild,  continue  to  call  for  I'ains.  It 
is  beautiful,  beautiful  here." 

A  ha'  i  hi'  a  ha'  i  hi'. 


Ill 


*Kia'na    pal'to     o'nakona     yjim     nana  se'topa 

Spriiif;  lust  road  on 


rliild 


riirry  on 


A_ ..  _  -  ha' . .  -  -  i .  .  _  -  hi'  a  ha'  i  hi'. 

'Kia'na    i'tiwa     o'nakona     yiim      nana      se'topa  hon 


Spring 


middk' 


rond 


nrnnd- 
child 


carry  on 
bucks 


A---.ha'-.-.i.. 


hi'  ...a. 
IV 


ha'. 


hi'. 


■■Ku'shi  c'washtokii 

Prairie-  Kir's, 
dog 

pia'  kwa'to. 

below  enter. 

A...  iia' 


'ku'shi     a'niakii  i'anii 

prairie-  women  their 

<ioK 


_._i  ...hi'  a. 

V 

to'pa,  kwil'li. 

one,  Iwii. 


ha'. 


a  hakwi 

stone 
place 


hi'. 


liai'i. 

ihrce, 


a'witrii 
four 


Ha'aiyu,  ha'aiyu; 
ye'liyu'hlau' 

reach  there. 

I'yo      ho'nawa'    a'wtm      nnna     'kta'shimtK  \vc'atiiii>. 

I'oor  our  (jrciit-  (triind-  riiinc  call  for, 


(triind- 
child 


E'lu  e'lii 

Bean-  bean 
titnl,  tifnl 


11' la. 

here. 


A.-..ha'--..i.-..hi'....a-...ha'...-i....hi'. 


a  wiya; 

come  to; 


!i  Wiya. 

come  to. 


to  niaiiin 

pee 


i'lorluina 
to'hatou. 

eonlinne  to 
csll  for. 


ol'tiwannn  (the  old  Zufll). 
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VI 

Hii'iliyu,  ha'aiyu;  we  reach  there  in  one,  two,  three,  four  steps. 
Call  for  seeds,  our  poor  great-grandchild,  continue  to  call  for  seeds. 
Beautiful,  beautiful  here.'^ 

A..  ..ha'.... i.-.. hi'-.  _.a._..ha'  i.-__hi'. 

VII 

Our  poor  great-grandchild,  our  poor  great-grandchild,  carried  on  our 
backs. 

You  wish  to  go  about  carried  on  our  backs. 

A  ha'  i  hi'.  _  .  .a  ha'  i  hi'. 

VIII 

Our  great-grandfather  duck  came  out  a  short  time  since  from  the  old 
dance  village*  by  the  mountains.*^ 


VI 


Ha'aiyu,      ha'aiyu;  to'pa, 

one, 

ye'liyu*hlau'. 

reach  tlKTc. 

I'yo      ho'nawa  a'wan 

Poor  our  Kreat- 


E'lu, 


e  lu 

Beau-  beau- 
tiful, tiful 


li"la. 

here. 


A  ha'  i. 


kwil'li,  hai'i, 

two,  three. 


nana 

grand- 
child 


hi'. 


to'shona 

seeds 


a  _  - 


-ha' 


a'witen 

four 


we'atina, 

call  for. 


hi'. 


i'techuna 

steps 

te'hatou. 

continue  to 
call  for. 


I'yo 

Poor 


ho'nawa 


Se'towi  hon'te. 

Carried  on  mv  back. 

A. 


a  wan 

great- 


VII 


nana. 

grand- 
child. 


To'o  a'lu*sema. 

You  wish  to  go  about, 

.ha'  i  hi' . 


lyo 

poor 


ho'nawa 


a  wan 

great- 


nana, 

grand- 
child, 


se'towi   ho'ma,  se'towi  ho'ma. 

carried  on  my  back,     carried  on  my  back. 

.a       ha'     .  i  hi'. 


VIII 

I'Svayusha','^     i"wayusha',     i"wayusha',  huna', 
A  ha'.._.i  hi'-.-.a.-  .ha'  i. 


.hi'. 


huna'. 


La'lekho'li    i'yokwi    we'nima     yiil'laa'  ho'nawa 

There  [referring  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  the  our 

two  mountains  near  by] 

o'wa.-^ 


iwayusha' 

duck 


kwai'i 

come  out 


.short  time. 


a  wan 

great- 


nana^ 

grand- 
father 


al'tiwanna. 

b  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

c  Referring  to  the  two  mountains  near  Ko'thluwala'wa,  sacred  to  the  ancestral  gods. 
^Referring  to  the  duck  rattle  given  to  'Kiiiklo  by  Pau'tiwa  (director-general  of  Ko'thluwala'wa). 
eNana  is  used  both  for  grandfather  and  grandchild. 
/The  first  eight  stanzas  are  sung  on  the  way  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  see  pi.  XA. 
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IX 

You  have  reached  the  ki'wi'sine;  ascend  the  ladder. 

You  will  enter  the  ki'wi'sine,  and  here  you  will  sit  down.    Hasten  and 

enter;  hasten  and  stand. 
Inside  you  will  see  3^our  fathers"  all  seated  calling  for  rains. 

A  ha'  i  hi'.,  .a  ha'  i  hi'. 

X 

Our  great-grandfather  duck  came  out  a  shoi-t  time  since 
From  the  old  dance  village  by  the  mountains. 

XI 

You  have  reached  the  ki'wi'sine;  ascend  the  ladder. 
You  will  enter  the  ki'wi'sine,  and  here  you  will  sit  down. 
Hasten  and  enter;  hasten  and  stand. 

Inside  you  will  see  your  fathers  all  seated  calling  foi-  seeds. 

A  .  . .  ha'  i  hi'  a  ha' .  _ .  .  i .  hi'. 


IX 

Li"la    to'o    i'ya;    li'*la    to'o  ye'maku. 

Hero        you       come;      here        you  go  up. 

Li"]a    to'o    kwa'to;    li'*la    to'o  i'mu. 

Here        you         euter;  Jierc       you     sit  dfiwn. 

A'uthluwa'ia    kwa'to;     a'utliluwa'l!!  yc'li. 

HaHteii  euler:  n  -l;uiil. 

Te^laku    i'yiim    to'o    a'ti'chu  a'wiinatikia; 

lUHide  your         you  fathers  will  see; 

Ti'nanuliye    yiim    to'o   'kia'shima  wo'atina. 

All  sittiug down      your       you  rnius  ralliuff  for. 


A._..ha'. 


hi' 


ha' 


hi'. 


La'lekho*li     i'yokwi     we'ninia     yiiriiia'     ho'nawa  u'wan 

There  [n^ferring  to  Kn'lhluwaln'wa  tiud  the  our  groni 

two  n.iDiuiliiius  neiir  liy] 

iwayuslia'    k'wai'i  ko'wa. 

duck  eiiuie  oui     slmrl  lime. 

XI 

Li"l;i,    lo'o    i'ya;    li  'lii    lo'o    ye  niaku. 

llcri'        yiiu        eiiuie:       here        yo>i  gn  up. 

Li'Ma    to'o    kwa'to;    Ii'"la    to'o  i'nm. 

Hell'        yen  enter;         here        you  sit 

down 

A'u'hhiwa'lii    kwa'to;     ii'u'hluwa'la  ve'li, 

Hiisleu  euti  r  hn«teu  stnnd, 

're"laku    yiim    to'o    a'tii'diu  a'wuiiatikia; 

Itisiih'  yeur       you  fiithers  will  «ee; 

'ri'naiuiliy»>    yiim    lo'o    to'sliona  wr'atina. 

All  silting  d(i\M\      your       you  seeds  enllitie  for. 

A--     Im'        i        hi'  a  htt'._     i  hi'.' 


nana 

grand- 
fotlicr 


aA'slllwamii  (ruin  prient.s). 


''Stanzas  IX,  X.  and  XInrpsung  on  the  nwf  of  tlip  Vi'wi'^iK^. 
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XII 

Ilastoii.  liaston,  a'haya,  liaston,  hasten,  a'haya. 

A-_--ha'-.  ._i    _  lii'    ..a.  - .  ha'.  - . .  i. . . .  hi'. 
A'haya,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten,  hasten. 


Iku',      iku',     a'haya;  iku', 

Hasten,      liHsten,        a'haya;  hasten, 

A___  ha'_--_i.. 
A'haya,      iku',      iku',  iku', 

A'haya,  hasten,       hasten,  hasten, 


XII 
iku',  a'haya. 

hasten,  a'haya. 

hi'  a  ha'  i  hi'. 

ilvu',     iku',     iku',  iku'. 

hasten,       hasten,      hasten,  hasten. 


Ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine,  the  Ko'yem.shi,  who 
is  carrying-  'Kiiiklo,  seats  him  upon  a  blanket.  Before  *Kiaklo  enters 
the  ki'wi*sine  the  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  him  and  the 
Ko'yemshi : 

^KiaMo.  *Kiaklo,  *Ki;iklo,  *Kiaklo,  Ho'o  kwa'to  (I  enter). 

Ko'yevLsJn.  Klu'u  (Good-by). 

^Kiaklo.  Ton  o'tiptu  (You  will  dance). 

Ko'yemshi.  Eh  Si,  hon  o'tipshe  (Yes,  we  will  dance). 

^Kiaklo.  Ho'o  sham'li  kwai'i  (In  the  morning  I  will  come  out). 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'pekwin,  and  the 
people  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi*sine  are  assembled  to  receiv^e  *Kiaklo. 
The  pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  and  the  three  members  of  the  organization 
to  which  the  personator  of  *Kiaklo  belongs  sit  in  line  on  the  north 
ledge.  A  line  of  meal  extends  from  the  base  of  the  ladder  to  the  ledge 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ki'wi*sine  and  is  crossed  by  four  equidistant 
lines  of  meal.  When  'Kiilklo  descends  into  the  ki'wi'sine  he  stands 
at  the  base  of  the  ladder  while  the  Ko'yemshi,  who  remain  on  the  roof, 
repeat  the  twelfth  stanza  of  the  song  four  times.  He  now  steps  upon 
the  first  cross  line  and  remains  while  the  same  stanza  is  again  repeated 
four  times,  and  this  repetition  occurs  as  *Kiaklo  stands  on  each  cross 
line.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  line  *Kiaklo  takes  his  seat  and  repeats 
the  histor}'^  myth,  which  is  begun  at  sunrise." 

a  This  most  sacred  of  myths  was  secured  first  from  tlie  director  of  the  body  of  men  who  have  it  In  their 
lieeping  and  afterward  from  a  second  man  of  the  body,  neither  one  linowing  that  tlie  other  liad  recited 
the  myth.  The  only  difference  in  these  two  recitations  was  the  addition  of  two  words  by  the  second 
man.  This  is  the  only  instance  where  the  writer  has  not  had  all  oral  information  verified  by  three  or 
more  priests  or  theurgists. 
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History  Myth  of  the  Coming  of  the  A'shiwi  as  Narrated  by 

'KlAKLO 

The  following  are  the  principal  characters  and  objects  which  appear 
in  this  history. 

Pi"'liishiwannitc'yona,|elder  and  younger    Kla^kwemosi,  dirertor  of  tlie  house  of 

.  >brotner  Bow 

rr  "lashiwarini  te'yona,)   priestsof  thepiacc  houses. 

Pau'tivva,   director-general   of  Ko'thlu-    Pe'kwin,  deputy  to  the  Sun  Father. 

wala'wa.  Et'towe/'  fetishes  for  rains  and  iructifi- 

'KuLklo,  deputy  to  director-general.  cation. 
A' wan  tii'chu  Ko'yetnshi,  great  father  of 

the  ancestral  gods. 

^  [Free  translation] 

Narrator.  Now  we  (the  Zunis)  come  through  the  hole  which  is  emptied 
of  water  for  our  pas.sage  and  afterward  fills  with  water,  and  we 
inhale  the  .sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona.*  While  we  are  in  the 
fourth  world,  the  blackness-of-soot  world,  our  great  fathers.  Bow 
priests  of  the  place,  work  for  us.  The  elder  brother  does  not 
care  to  perform  the  mysteries  alone,  but  wishes  his  younger 
brother  to  join  him  in  his  wonderful  work. 

Elder  hrother.  This  light  (pointing  above)  is  what  we  are  looking  for. 
I  have  thought  it  all  over.  I  want  my  younger  brotiier  of  (he 
place  vei-y  much. 


[Text  and  interlinear  traiislation.] 

Narrator. 

No'mihlte  hon  ji'mi'kianapklatea.'^ 

Now  we  ,11'mi'klanapklatea. 

A'witen    te'hula,  an'noci,yan    te'hula.    Ho'no    li'Ma  a'toyaye'. 

Fourtli  world.       bliiekness-of-soot       wnrlil.  We  lure  romnin. 

Ho'nawa        a'wan         a'ta'x-hu        :»'pi''l!ishiwanni  t<''vona, 

Ovir  Kf'nl  fiithor.s,  How  pricls  of  the  place, 

rmiitiel'la,''  yiim  yu'yanamonakia/ 

Do  not  wisli,         i)Os.seMsinK  nil  Unowleclfje,  fenrinn  nntliin^  to  gnin  Uie  end. 

KIttvr  hi'otJicr. 

Lu'lda       te'kohannan    tt>shuna'kia.    Zem'akwiwe  ya'kiakia. 

'I'liiM  liKhl  of  clny  looking  for.  Mind  linishnl./ 

[piiinlinK  iiliovel 

Yiim      suwe  te'yona    an'(e«<liema  ti'kia. 

Mv    younxer  brother       of  the  plneo  want  very  much. 

n  See  p.  103. 
ftSeo  p.  22. 

c  lU'ferrIng  to  water  disiippeivring  for  the  llmo  lieing  tnmi  tlie  oponinp  in  the  pnrlh  thmiieh  which 
the  A'sliiwi  rnmo  to  tliis  world  (see  p.  20). 

''Referring  to  the  Divine  Ones  not  wishing  the  A'shiwi  to  remain  in  tiie  nndemvwl  worhl. 

p  Tlie  term  In  iijiplled  to  one  possessing  nil  power  and  nsing  tliejxiwcr  only  for  (roort  II  i»  in 
tliLs  reference  the  term  is  iipplied  to  tlie  ri"'lHshiw«nni  tc'yonn.  The  elder  brother  did  not  wi»h  to 
perform  the  mysteries  alone,  but  desired  that  his  younger  brother  should  Join  him  in  hf#  wonderful 
work. 

/Referring  lo  Imving  tlionglil  ii  ninller  over. 
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Xiirni/or.  The  younger  brother  hastens. 

Yintugcr  hrother.  Now,  do  you  want  me  very  much?  "What  do  you 
wish?  What  do  you  wish  to  say?  Do  3'ou  wisli  a  great  talk? 
All  right;  lot  me  know  what  you  wish  to  talk  about. 

Eld<'r  hrot/icv.  I  am  thinking  all  the  time  of  one  thing;  for  many  days 
I  have  concentrated  my  thoughts  on  the  one  thing;  I  am  think- 
ing seriousl}'  that  I  will  remain  here  for  a  time  to  aid  my  people. 

Narndor.  The  elder  and  younger  brothers  of  the  place  talk  to  one 
another. 

The  two  cut  down  the  pine  tree  of  the  North  (Pinus  ponderosa);  the 
two  cut  down  the  spruce  (Pseudotsuga  douglassii)  of  the  West; 
the  two  cut  down  the  aspen  (Populus  tremuloides)  of  the  South; 
the  two  cut  down  the  silver  spruce  (Picea  pungens)  of  the  East.* 
Elder  hrother.  Over  there  in  the  fourth  (undermost)  world,  we  sit 
down  to  talk  together  on  serious  subjects. 

Narrator. 

A'nanamei'kiashetiknikia. 

He  hastened. 

Younger  Irr other. 

E'mala  kiaraa,    ho'mo     to'o     an'teshema    ti'kia;  ma'imati? 

Now  me  you  want  very  wliat  do  you 

much,  wish?" 

Chaup  hinchoMi    pe'nane  te'yu'hlanna  te'akiana? 

What  do  you  wish  tallc  big  have? 

to  .say 

Te'wunau'sona,    ho'mo    to'o  vu'yakiakia. 

All  right,  me  you  let  know. 

Eider  hrother. 

Ho'o    u'sona  i'semaku'na.       Ho'o    te'wanane  te'yakiana. 

1        thinking  always  of  one  thing.  I         many  days  one  place  think  on 

one  thing  done. 

Na7'rator. 

An  su'we    te'yona        le'achi  iyiintikwa'kia. 

His  younger  brother  of  the  place      they    talk  to  one  another. 

A'shekia  a'chi  kia'wulkwikia: 

Pine  tree  of  north     the  two  cut  down; 

Kia'la'.silo  a'chi  kia'wulkwikia; 

Spruce  tree  of  the  west    the  two  cut  down; 

'Hlan'ilkoha        a'chi  kia'wulkwikia; 

Aspen  of  .south  the  two  cut  down; 

Lo'kwimo         a'chi  kia'wulkwikia. 

Silver  spruce  of         the  two  cut  down, 

the  east 

Elder  hrother. 

Thlo'kwa    a'witen    te'hula    ho'no    ti'nan  *la'kiye. 

Over  there  fourth  world  we        sat  down  together  to  talk 

on  serious  subjects. 

a  It  is  understood  by  the  narrator  and  others  that  the  trees  of  the  four  regions  were  used  as  a  means 
of  ascent  from  the  lower  worlds. 
6  Referring  to  the  elder  and  younger  brothers. 
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Over  there  in  water-moss  (third)  world,  we  sat  down  to  talk  together 

on  serious  subjects. 
Over  there  in  mud  (second)  world,  we  sat  down  to. talk  together  on 

serious  subjects. 

Over  there  in  wing  (first)  world/'  we  sat  down  to  talk  togetln-r  on 

serious  su])jects.    Over  there  our  fathers'^  ai'e  near  by.    We  see 

all  of  our  children;  they  are  not  happy  there.    It  is  dark  inside; 

we  can  not  see  one  another. 
We  step  oil  one  another's  toes.    "We  are  looking  for  the  light:  all 

must  look  for  it;  this  light  (pointing  above)  we  are  looking  for. 

I  have  thought  it  over;  this  is  what  you  want  very  nnich:  all 

wish  our  rain-pritst  father  of  the  North. 
JVarrator.  They''  talked  to  one  another.    The  two  wished  the  rain  [)riest 

of  the  North  wry  much. 


Thlo'kwa 

Over  there 

Thlo'kwa 

Over  there 

Thlo'kwa 

Ovi'r  tliere 

Thlo'kwa 

Over  there 

A'wa 

All 


a'wisho    te'hula    ho'no    ti'nan  'la'kiye. 

■vviifer-moss       worlr)  we        sat  down  togetlier  to  talk 

on  serious  suhjeets. 

pii'iiula    te'hula    ho'no    ti'nan  'la'kiye. 

mud  world  we      siit  down  together  to  talk 

on  serious  suhjeets. 

la'tow"    te'hula    ho'no    ti'nan  'la'kiye. 

sunbeiim         world  we       sut  down  together  to  talk 

on  serious  .subjeets. 

a'ta'chu.'' 


le'vvitea 

neiir  by 


no  nawa 

our 


yam 

our 

te'a])kiinan 

children 


fathers. 

u'liatikuikia. 

sec. 


Elth'kwa  e'lutea 

Not 

Ko'wi 

Little 


te'iimme. 

hajipy  there. 

te'kwin    u'lia;  elth'kwa 

dark  inside;         can  not 

Ho'no    i'yachu'shle  nan'mile. 

step  on  one  imother. 

Lukia  te'kohannan  te'shunakia; 

ThisliKhl  [pointiiiK  above]  looking  for; 

Lc'nakia    to'o    thlo  an'teshema 

That  is  wliiil       yon         mII  w  iiiil 

Teiiita'i    pisli'h^  slii'waniii  h 

All  wind  north  ruin  jiriest 


1  yiinawame. 

>ee  one  another. 


zein'ak wiwe  yakiakia. 

mind  tiiiisheil. 

ti'kia. 

vcr\  much. 

o  nawa  ta'chu  i'likiana. 

our  father  have. 


Narriitor. 
Le'achi ' 

They 


i'yanl  ikwakia. 

tiilki'd  loKclher. 


A'chi  pislilc  shi'wanni  tin'teshetna  fikIa; 

north  rain  priest  want 


The  two. 


verv 
nrneh: 


"Wing;  in  this  world  was  seen  the  first  (jliinpseof  snnliRht,  the  heam«  ppnelralinir  thmiieli  Ihp 
opening  Inthoearth.    Siiid>eams  are  called  the  .sun's  la'tnwwc  (wfnRS).    All  this  Is  tlisllnctlj- Hnder- 

slood  by  those  versed  in  thi'  'Kliiklo  myth, 
'i  ,\'shiwanni  (rain  priests). 
lOder  and  yonn);er  lirnther  (Divine  Ones). 
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llo  liiistcMiod,  ciiiT\'ing  his  precious  things"  clasped  to  his  breast. 
Elder  hroilur.  All  wish  our  rain-priest  father  of  the  West, 
Narrator.  They  talked  together.    The  two  wished  the  rain  priest  of 

the  West  very  much.    He  hastened,  carrying  his  precious  things 

clasped  to  his  breast. 
Idder  h'other.  All  wish  our  rain-priest  father  of  the  South. 
Narrator.  The}'  talk  together.    Tlie  two  wish  the  rain  priest  of  the 

South  very  nuich.    He  hastens,  carrying  his  i^recious  things 

clasped  to  his  breast. 
Elder  hrother.  All  wish  our  rain-priest  father  of  the  East. 


An'anamei'kiashetikiakia,    yam     el'leteliwe    yam  'kiaettowe," 


He  hastens, 


his       precious  things,  his 


rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 


yiim  chu'ettowe,  3'am    mu'ettowe,  yiim  'hle'ettowe  'hle'iyan 


his 


rain  and  crop 
fetishes. 


his 


rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 


his 


rain  and  crop 
fetishes 


te'chikianapkia. 

at  his  Dreast. 

Elder  hrother. 

Temta'i    kal'ishi  shi'wanni    ho'nawa    ta'chu  i'likiana. 

AH  want  west  rain  priest  our  father  liave. 

Narrator. 

Le'achi  i'yantikwakia.  A'chi  kalishi  shi'wanni  an'teshema  tikia. 


They 


talked  togetlier.      The  two, 


west  rain  priest 


very 
much. 


An'anameikiashetikiakia,     yam    el'leteliwe,     yiim  chu'ettowe, 


He  hastened,  his       precious  things,        liis         rain  and  crop 

fetishes, 

yam    mu'ettowe,     yam  'thle'ettowe     *hle'iyan  te'chikia'napkia. 

his        rain  and  crop         his        rain  and  crop  carries  at  his  breast. 

fetishes 


rain  and  crop 
fetishes. 


Elder  hrother. 

Tem'ta'i    iila'ho  shi'wanni    ho'nawa    tii'ehu  i'likiana. 

All  want  .south  rain  priest  our  father  have. 

Narrator. 

Le'achi  i'yantikwakia.  A'chi  iilaho  shi'wanni  an'teshema  ti'kia. 


They 


talked  together.      The  two,      south  rain  priest 


want 


very 
much. 


A'nanamei'kiashetikiakia,    yiim    el'leteliwe,    3'am  *kia'ettowe, 


He  hastens, 


yam  chu'ettowe, 


his 


rain  and  crop 
fetishes. 


his       precious  things,  his 

yam      mu'ettowe,  yam 

his           rain  and  crop  his 
fetishes, 


rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 

'hle'ettowe 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes 


'hie'iyan  te'chi  kia'napkia. 

carries  at  his  breast. 

Elder  hrother. 

Temta'i    te'makoha    shi'wanni    ho'nawa    ta*chu  i'likiana. 

All  want  east  rain  priest  our  father  have. 


a  Fetishes  to  bring  rains  and  crops. 
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Narrator.  They  talk  together.  The  two  wish  the  rain  priest  of  the 
East  very  much.  He  hastens,  carrying  his  precious  things  clasped 
to  his  breast.  They  stoop  over  and  come  out  through  thr>  place" 
which  was  filled  with  water,  the  water  disappearing  for  the  time 
being  to  permit  the  A'shiwi  to  pass.  The  two  meet. 

Elder  hrother.  All  wish  the  Middle  place;  we  mnst  look  for  the  Middle 
of  the  world;  we  are  on  the  road.  Our  great  fathers  and  our 
people  stop  here  together. 

Narrator.  Our  great  fathers  talked  together.  Hei'e  they  arose  and 
moved  on.  They  stooped  over  and  came  out  from  the  fourth 
world,  carrying  their  precious  things''  clasped  to  their  breasts. 


Narrator. 

Le'achi  i'yantikwakia.  A'chi 

They  talk  together.        The  two, 

ti'kia. 

very  much. 

A'nanamei'kiashetikiakia,  yilni 

He  hastens,  his 


te'makoha  shi'wanni 

east  rain  priest 


yam 

liis 


chu'ettowe, 

rain  and  erop 
fetishes. 


yam 

Ills 


el'leteliwe, 

precious  things 

mu'ettowe, 

ruin  and  crop 
fetishes. 


yam 

his 

yilm 

his 


iiirte.shema 

want 


'kia'ettowe, 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes, 

'hle'ettowe 

rain  and  prop 
fetishes 


*hle'iyan  te'chi  kia'napkia. 

carries  at  his  breast. 

Yam  *kiashima  te'litokwi" 

Our  water  inside  place 

A'chi  i'onaellatekia. 


i'tinakna, 

stoop. 


kwai'ikia. 

come  out. 


The  two 

Elder  brother. 
Tem'ta'i 

All  want 

Ilo'nawa 

Our 

Temis'kon '{ 

All  here? 

Nirrator. 
llo'iiawa 

Our 

Ts'ko 

Here 

Yam 

Their 


meet,  o 


ho'no 


i'tiwannan  te'shv^na 

niiildle  looking  for  we 

a'wau     a'tii'chu  yu"iakitina. 

great  fathers  slop  logetlier. 

ho'nawa  yu'Makftina. 

we  slo]i  logedier. 


a  won  a 

road 


i'liklana 

liBve. 


I'wan     a'tii'cliu  l(>'acln 

great  fathers  they 

thlu'walemaku;    a'witen  fe'l 


they  arose; 

(M'leteliwe, 

))reeious  things. 


yatn 

their 


mu'ettowe 

rain  and  crop 
fetishes. 


yam 

Ihi'ir 


fourth  «cm1i1 

'kiaetlowo. 

rain  and  c  rop 
fetishes, 

(Htowi^  '1 


rain  and  crop 
fi'tislics 


i'yantikwakia. 

talked  together. 

ndii  '    i'tinakna.  kwai'ikia. 

stiMip.  come  ont. 

yam     chu'ettowe.  yam 

>         their         rain  and  eP'P  their 
fetishi". 

k>'iyan  tr'chi  kia'napkia. 

enrrv  at  their  hreast.i. 


"Referriitg  to  the  .V'sliiwi  (7,nfils)  coming  Ihrottgh  .irml<klHnBpkl«tea  to  Utl»  world  (w«  {>.»). 

''ICl'towe,  fetishes  to  hring  rains  and  crops. 

I' The  cider  hrother  precedes  the  ycMmger  to  (his  worhl,  and  thoy  arc  followed  by  ninny  p«n>lp. 
The  younger  one,  following  hiter,  joins  his  hrother,  and  the  others  come  nftor  hini:  henw  Ihp 
expression. 

''The  niirrator,  nftei   iiii  iil toning  the  lurivnlof  thi-  .\'shiwi  in  llie  outer  world,  hock  nnd 

relnti'S  their  coming  tlnough  llie  itnier  worldii. 
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They  stooped  ov^er  and  ciiine  out  from  moss  world,  carrying  their 
precious  things  clasped  to  their  breasts. 

Tliey  stooped  over  and  came  out  from  mud  world,  carrying  their 
precious  things  clasped  to  their  breasts. 

They  stooped  over  and  came  out  from  wing  or  sun  rays  world,  car- 
rying their  precious  things  clasped  to  their  breasts. 

They  stooped  over  and  came  out  and  saw  their  Sun  Father  and  inhaled 
the  sacred  breath  of  the  light  of  day. 

Second-world  place,  third-world  place,  fourth-world  place.'* 

Following  their  road  of  exit,  they  stooped  over  and  came  out. 

They  walked  this  way. 

They  came  to  the  gaming-stick  spring. 

They  came  to  the  gaming-ring  spring. 

They  came  to  the  Ne'wekwe  *  baton  spring. 

They  came  to  the  spring  with  prayer  plume  standing. 

They  came  to  the  cat-tail  place. 

They  came  to  the  moss  spring. 

They  came  to  the  muddy  spring. 

They  came  to  the  sun -ray  spring. 

They  came  to  the  spring  by  many  aspens. 

They  came  to  shell  place. 

I'tinakna,     kwai'ikia.     A'wisho    te'hula    i'tinakna,  kwai'ikia. 

stoop,  come  out.  Moss  world  stoop,  come  out. 

Pa'nanula    te'hula    i'tinakna,  kwai'ikia. 

Mud  world  stoop,  come  out. 

Latow    te'hula    i'tinakna,  kwai'ikia. 

Wing  world  stoop,  come  out. 

Yam   ya'tokia    ta*chu    an'tekohannane  u'natikianapkia. 

Their  sun  father  light  of  day,  inhale  the  sacred  breath. 

Kwil'li  kiana'na    hai'i  kiana'na    a'witen  kiana'na. 

Second-world  place,        third-world  place,  fourth-world  place. 

Yam  o'neya*hlan  kwai'ina  i'tinakna,  kwai'ikia.    Kia"la  a'wakia. 

Their       great  road  exit  stoop,  come  out.        This  way  come. 

Ya'mune     *klai'akwi     a'wikla.     'Si'kon     'kiai'akwi  a'wikia. 

Gaming-stick  spring  come  to.       Gaming-ring  spring  come  to. 

Ta'nin     'kiai'akwi     a'wikia.      Ta'melan     *kiai'akwi  a'wikia 

Ne'wekwe  spring  come  to.         Prayer  plume  spring  come  to. 

baton  standing 

Ke'yatiwa    kwi    a'wikia.    A'wisho     'kiai'akwi  a'wikia. 

Cat-tail         place       come  to.  Moss  spring  come  to. 

Pa'nanulin    *kiai'akwi    a'wikia.    La' tow    *kiai'akwi  a'wikia. 

Muddy  spring  come  to.        Sunbeam  spring  come  to. 

'Hliin'ihlkoha    *kiai'akwi    a'wikia.    U'pu'lema     kwi  a'wikia. 

Aspen  .spring  come  to.  Shell  place        come  to. 

n  Referring  to  passing  through  the  interior  worldii. 
b  Galaxy  fraternity. 
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They  came  to  dragon-fly  place. 
They  came  to  flower  place. 

They  came  to  the  place  of  trees  with  drooping  limbs. 

They  came  to  fish  spring. 

They  came  to  young-squash  spring. 

They  came  to  listening  spring.-' 

Our  great  father  old  dance  man;   our  great  mother  old  dance 
woman.* 

They  possess  much  knowledge;  they  finished  the  rivers.^ 
They  possess  much  knowledge;  they  made  Ko'thluwala'wa  niotui- 
tain. 

Elder  brother.  All  wish  our  great  fathers,  the  'Kia'ettowe,  Chu'ettowo, 
Mu'ettowe,  'Hle'ettowe  (rain  and  crop  fetishes.) 

Narrator.  They  passed  between  the  mountains.''  It  is  far  to  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  world. 


Pa*si<"    shi'na  kwi 

a'wikia.    U'teyaii    In'kwi  a'wikia. 

Dragon  fly 

name  placo 

come  to. 

Flower            plaei'          come  Id, 

Ta'piliyanku  kwi 

a'wikia. 

Kiish'ita     'kiai'akwi  a'wikia. 

TrecH  with  rlrooii-  pliice 

como  to. 

FiNh              spring  place         come  to. 

iiij;  lim) 

Mo'liln/ 

'kiai'akwi 

a'wikia. 

Hii'tin"    'kiai'akwi  a'wikia. 

Young  squash  spring 

pomi'  to. 

Listen           spring               come  to. 

Ilo'nawa 

a'wan 

ta"chu      hona'wa     a'wan  'si'ta. 

( )ur 

great 

father, 

(Uir               great  molher. 

Yam      ilnikwa  nan'naivkia. 

TlK'.v 

know              many  things. 

A'chi 

'kiap'ya'hlanne      ya'kiakia;     yam  anikwa  nan'nakkin. 

Tlic  two, 

rivers 

made 

;               they      know             many  things. 

A'chi 

Ko'thliiwala 

yal'liinne 

an'nimukia. 

Tlir  1  wo 

Ko'thluwala'wa 

mountiiin 

made. 

Elder  hraflii'i 

lem'ta'i 

hona'wa 

a'waii  a' 

tiVclin      i'likiana  'Ida'ottowo. 

All  wiinl, 

our 

great 

father-                 have              rain  nnil  < Top 

feti'hes, 

chu'ettowc,     mu'ettowe,  'hle'ttowe. 

rain  and  cro|)  rniii  and  crop         rain  and  crop 

fetishes,  fctislu's,  fotishcs. 

Narrator: 

Kia'ia     a'winiitikwaiikia      kwai'ikia.      La'lekho'li  i'tiwannn. 

Come  pas.sed  lietween,  roracont.  Thoro  where  middle 

n  Hii'tin  mean,s  to  listeti,  to  hear,  and  is  (lio  iiBiiic  fur  the  wators  of  Ko'lliliiWdlfl'"  "     Tl>.  ■•^pre«- 
sioti  has  reference  (o  the  hearing  of  voices  in  the  depths  of  the  wstcr 
'I'he  two  origiinil  ancestral  gods  (.see  p.  3S). 

('The  hrothor  makes  the  beds  of  the  rivers  (Znfli  and  Little  rnlorodo)  by  drawing  his  fmM  tlintiiRh 
the  satnls,  and  the  sister  follows  in  tlie  path  (see  p.  32). 

''References  to  the  (>t'lowe  being  carrii'd  by  the  A'shiwnnnt  l>ptween  Kor'kokjibl  and  Ko'vcmMd 
mountains,  wliieh  are  near  Ko'thluwala'wa,  a."*  the  A'shiwi  pniopfHi  in  Ibolr  qiip«1  for  (be  Middle 
lilace. 

I'li'si  is  ai'chiiir  fur  slm 'mii UoIi.h  a  (  plural  shu'makolowe),  dragiiM  fly.  one  of  the  twin  »>-m1w>l« 
the  A'shi\Ti. 

/This  spring  is  associaleil  with  the  Ko'yemshi  gods  (see  p.  3S). 
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Our  groat  fathers!''  our  great  mothers!* 

Here  we  will  sit  perfectly  still  for  days,  which  will  be  precious,  and 

our  hearts  will  speak  with  the  gods  of  the  inside  water  place;''  all 

wish  to  meet  together. 
Sun  j)rit',st  (deputy  to  Sun  Father).  Here  we  will  sit  perfectly  still, 

not  uioving  body  or  limb;  where  can  we  talk  together? 
A'^c/'^v/v/z/ttsv' (Director-general  of  the  House  of  Houses).  Sun  priest  of 

the  Dogwood  clan  knows. 
Sun  priest.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to  finding  a  place;  one  has 

been  found;  give  no  further  thought  to  it. 
Narrator.  Our  great  fathers'^  sit  perfectly  still.    There  we  can  talk 

with  them.    Now  all  my  children  are  happy  together. 

Hona'wa     a'wan      a'ta'chu*"     hona'wa     a'wan  a"sita, 

Our  great  fathers,  our  great  mothers, 

Li'la      ho'no      yu'lakit'ikia,      a'wante'wananne  a'kia.-'' 

Here  we  sit  perfectly  .still,  precious  days  continue. 

Yam  'kia'shima  te'litokwi.    Tem*la  an'teshema  ti'na  i'wokwikia. 

Our  water  inside  place.  All  wish  meet  together. 

Pe'l'wln  : 

Li'^la  ho'no  jui'lakitikia.  Ho"li  ko'na  te'kwiyashuwan  te'yakia'na? 

Here       we      sit  perfectly  still.     Where      can       talk  to  one  another  together? 

IQ,a'hoemosi: 

Pi'chikwe     a'nota     pe'kwinf''     shi'wanni     lu'kon  a'nawakia. 

Dogwood  clan  sun  priest,  he  knows. 

Pe'lciom: 

An"seman  a'ninena;  kia'me  ton  an"seman  a'ninenawe.''*' 

A  place  has  been  found;  give  no  further  thought  to  it. 

Narrator: 

Hona'wa     a'wan     a'ta'chu*^  yu*lakitikia. 

Our  great  fathers  .sit  perfectly  still. 

Ma'leko''    ^^a'shuwan  te'yakiana. 

There  we  can  talk  together. 

La'ki    ho'ma    a'wan     te'apkunan     kets'anishi  a'teyakia'na. 

Now  my  all  children  happy  together. 

aiKia'ettowe  (see  p.  163). 

bChu'ettowe  (see  p.  163). 

<■  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

dThe  gods  of  Ko'thuluwala'wa. 

eThe  'klaettonO  ( 'kla  from  'kta'we,  water)  is  referred  to  as  father,  the  chu'gttone  (chu  from 
chuwe,  seeds)  as  mother. 

/The  unexpressed  idea  is  that  one  will  remain  perfectly  quiet,  not  moving  the  body  or  limbs, 
during  the  days  of  retirement.  The  expression  is  used  for  the  retreat  of  the  A'shiwanni  (see  Rain 
priesthood).  After  a  period  of  fasting  and  continence,  perfect  repo.se  of  body,  and  concentration  of 
thought,  the  physical  and  gros.ser  nature  becomes  separated  from  the  spiritual  nature,  leaving  it 
free  to  commune  with  A'wonawil'ona  (see  p.  22)  and  the  gods. 

cThe  literal  translation  of  the  word  pe'kwln  is  deputy,  and  in  the  above  case  the  reference  is  to 
the  deputy  of  the  Sun  Father.  This  priest,  however,  is  referred  to  simply  as  the  sun  priest  or  priest 
of  the  Zenith. 

'i  This  expression  is  not  translated  literally.  The  meaning  is  that  much  thought  has  been  given  to 
finding  a  place  for  the  retreat  of  the  rain  priests. 
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Here  we  finish  our  prayer  plumes. 

There"  our  fathers  the  Council  of  the  Gods  will  receive  them. 
Pau'tiwa.  Our  great  fathers,  *Kia'ettowe,  Chu'ettowe,  Mu'ettowe, 

*Hle'ettowe,  passed  between  the  moiintains  to  find  the  ]\liddle  of 

the  world,  where  they  sit  perfectly  still. 
Who  is  a  good  man?    Who  possesses  much  wisdom  ? 
A  meirJ)er  of  the  Council -of  the  Gods.  Over  there,  in  the  room  above, 

sitting  in  the  hatchway.    Ever3-bodv  knows  'Kiiiklo  of  the  place; 

this  man  knows  much. 
Pau'tiwa.  Now,  I  wish  some  one  to  tell  him  to  come. 
Narrator.  He  hastens,  comes  in,  and  sits  down. 


Li'*la    ho'nawe    te'likinawe  a'yaklanap'kia. 

Here  our  priiyer  jilumes  finished. 

La'lek    la'ki    ho'nawe    a'tiiVhu  i'likiana. 

There        now  our  fathers  have. 

Yam     'kia'shima     te'litonan'kwi  i'anteshema. 

Our  water  inside  i)laee  wish. 

Te'likinawe    a'yakianap'^kia,  la'lekho'li  ho'nawa  Kok'ko  A'wan. 

Prayer  plumes  finished,  there  our  Council  of  the  IJods. 

Te'likinawe'    i'tiuhl'la,  kianapkla.* 

Prayer  plumes      placed  together,  finislied. 

Pau'tivia: 

Ho'nawe    a'wan    a'tii'chu    *kia'ettowe,  chu'ettowe,  mu'ettowe, 

Our  great  fathers 

'hle'ettowe,    a'wimpikwekia,  kwai'ikia;' 

passed  belween,  come  out; 

La'lekho'Ii    i'tiwaiina    Ic'aiiakia'nankwi  yu'Makitikia. 

There  middli'  ninnc  place  sit  jicrfcrlly  ^till. 

Iji"la  ko'lciio'li    '.s(>'nmnapk]u.   Chaup   'so'inak  iinikwa  kiaii'na. 

Here  how  Ihiuk,  What  man  knows  nnn  li 

A.  iiH'inhrr  of  the  (Viiuicil  of  tl'<'  (to<I.'<: 
Mllo'kwa    te'koskvva  im'koskwi. 

Over  there;         room  above        silting  in  halidiwiiy. 

P^'sakianna    'Kiiiklo  lo'yona;    hi'kon  *.so'mak  iinikwa  kian'na. 

Kveryliody  knows     iKi:iklo      oflhei>hice;        this  man  knows  mnch. 

Pail' f  lira: 

Te'wuna    iiM'tt'slioma  ti'nawo. 

Now  wish  Icll  him  to  con\o. 

Narrator: 

A'nanamei'kiashctikiaUia,'    ikia.  iinito'la'kukia. 
He  hastened,  ciiine,  sat  down. 


<i  Referring  to  Ko'thhiwala'wn, 

'>|{eferring  lo  piniiling  prayer  plumi  s,  which  ari"  aflrrward  recoivod  h\  the  irii1»  of  Ko'tliln 
wala'wa. 

oKeforring  lo  the  i^l'lowe  (lassing  lielween  the  nionnlainv  near  Ko'thhiwnln'xvR 
d  Referring  lo  iKiiik'lo. 
23  KTII— 04  (5 
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^Kiiih'lo.  I  uin  hero.  What  do  you  wish  ol'  me?  You  wished  nie  to 
conic.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  ?  Do  you  wish  to  talk  much 
too-ether? 

Pau'tiwa.  There  in  J'tiwanua  (Middle  name  phice)  our  {^-reat  fathers 

sit  perfectly  still. 
You  will  tell  the  great  ones  to  count  the  days  one  by  one,  and  in 

eight  days  the  gods  will  go  over  the  road  and  meet  all  our  fathers. 

We  will  go  over  the  road  and  meet  them;  we  will  meet  all  our  fathers. 
Now,  think  of  some.    Perhaps  all  are  gathei'ed.    Good!    No,  I 

have  not  my  North  father  of  the  place,  the  god  with  the  scapula 

of  the  3'ellow  deer  of  the  North;  the  god  with  the  scapula  of  the 

'■Kiaklo: 

Li"la,    kon  iyanteku'nakia? 

Here,  what  do  you  wish  of  me? 

E'malakiama    ho'o    to'o    an'teshema  ti'napkia. 

Now  I  you  wish  come  here? 

Ma'imati    chaup    hitt'cho^li    pe'nane    teyu  'hlanna? 

Now  what  wish  talk  big? 

'Hlan'na    pe'nan  te'3'akiana? 

Big  talk  together? 

Pau'thm: 

La'lekho'Hi    i'tiwanna  le'anakia'nankwi 

There  middle  name  place 

Ho'nawa    a'wan    a'taV-hu"  yu"lakitikia.*  A'wona  ellatekia'na.*^ 

Our  great  fathers  sit  perfectly  still.  Road  meet. 

A'wa    yal'lenan  pi'lakiana. 

All  count        days  one  by  one, 

Laiekho'li    yam    a'tii'chu    to'no    a'wona  el'latekia'na. 

There  your         fathers  you  road  will  meet. 

A'wati    tela'ma    to'no    i'techuna    i'ku  kia'tekwi.^ 

Four  steps  you  will  take       hasten      reach  place. 

Les'si    te'wanna,    hin'choli    hai'elikkia  te'wakia. 

So  many  days,  wish  eight  days. 

Te'aan'na    tem'lamo    yilm    a'ta'chu    a'wona  el'latekia'na. 

After  all  our         fathers  road  meet. 

Yam    a'taV.hu''    tem'lamo    ho'no    a'wona  el'letekia'na. 

Our  fathers  all  of  them  we  road  meet. 

E'malakiama,  i'3'ante.semanawe/  Ho'lon  tem'la  ha'pona  kok'shiye. 

Now,  think  of  some.  Perhaps.     all       gathered,  good. 

Elth"la,  kwali'wan  em'pishlankwinta'na  ho'o  ta"chu  i'li  te'yona. 

No,  not  this  way  north  my      father     have  of  the  place. 

Kok'ko     'hlup"sina     kiai  salimon     *hlup'sina  il'ona; 

God  yellow  deer  scapula  yellow  got; 

aA'.shiwanni  (rain  priests). 

6  A'shiwi  (the  Zufiis)  have  found  the  Middle  place  and  ceased  their  journeying, 
c  Referring  to  the  A'shiwi  meeting  the  gods  from  Ko'thluwala'wa. 
d  Present  site  of  Zuni. 
eThe  A'shiwi  (Zufiis). 

/Reference  to  thinking  of  men  who  will  serve  the  purpose. 
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blue  deer  of  the  West;  the  god  with  the  scapula  of  the  red  deer  of 

the  South ;  the  god  with  the  scapula  of  the  white  deer  of  the  East; 

the  god  with  the  scapula  of  the  every-colored  deer  of  the  Zenith; 

the  god  with  the  scapula  of  the  black  deer  of  the'  Nadir. 
I  wish  the  god  with  wood  ears  on  his  mask  very  much. 
I  wish  the  god  with  the  wool  cap  very  much. 
I  wish  the  god  possessing  many  deer  very  much. 
I  wish  the  god  A'nahoho  "  very  much. 
I  wish  the  god  Shu'laawi'si  very  much. 

1  wish  the  gods  who  carry  reed  staffs  ornamented  with  twigs  of  the 

spruce  tree  of  the  west*  very  much. 
1  wish  the  shaker,  the  great  director,  who  goes  a))out.  very  much. 
I  wish  all  of  the  gods  with  blue-horned  masks  very  much. 


Kok'ko 

God 

Kok'ko 

God 

Kok'ko 

God 

Kok'ko 

(iod 

Kok'ko 

(Jod 

An'tesheraa 

Want 

U'poyona 

Wool  Clip 

Na'wisho'^ 

Deer 


'hli'anna 

bine 

a'hona 

red 

ko'hanna 

white 

^si'Iipiina 

every  color 

shikian'na 

black 

ti'nakia. 

very  much. 

iln'teshema 

want 

iln'teshema  ti'nakia. 

want  very  ninch 


kiai  salimon 

deer  scapula 

kiai'  salimon 

deer  scapula 

kiai'  salimon 

deer  scapula 

kiai'  siilinion 

deer  scMpida 

kiai'  siilimon 

deer  scapula 


'hli'anna  il'ona; 

blue  got; 

a'hona  il'ona; 


red 

ko'hanna 

white 

'si'li])ana 

every  cctlnr 

shikianna 

black 


pot; 

il'ona: 

KOl; 

il'ona; 

pot; 

il'ona; 

got; 


Hle'lashoctipona    iin'teshema  ti'nakia. 


Wood  car 

ti'nakia. 

very  much. 

A'nahoho 

.Vnaholiii 


very  much. 


iin'teshema  ti'nakia. 

want  very  much. 


Shu'laawi'si 

Deputy  to  the  Sun  Father 
in  ko'lhluwiila'wa 


iln'teshema 

want 


*Si'tonne 

spruce  of 
the  west 

Ilii'shi^ 

Sha  k<'r 

Sa'ya'hlia 

Horn  blue 


'hle'onna '' 

held  in  hand 


iin't(>sliema 

want 


ti'nakia. 

very  much. 

ti'nakia. 

very  much. 


ati'nakwt 

poes  abcaii 

a'wa 

all 


a'wiin     iii()'>ona  iin'tt'shenia 

great  director  want 

iln'teshema  ti'nakia. 
want  very  much. 


ti'n.-ikia. 

very  much. 


fi  This  nuisk  is  while  with  a  black  hand  over  the  face. 

'iMu'bikbikla  ((all  thin  gods). 

I'  So  named  because  Ibis  god  possesses  ninny  deer. 

'/The  name  which  is  usually  applied  (o  (he  'Si'tonno  gods  is  Mu'lnkliiklft  ((nil  thin  (TtkI).  A  fro(f 
dccoriiles  till"  back  of  (he  mask.  The  persomUors  of  these  gort«  carry  long  reed  «(«(T«  with  spniop 
Iwigs  alliicheil  in  (he  middle.   These  sliifTs  have  feather  orimmentfttion  of  n  vsriety  of  Wrri  phimp*. 

p  This  name  is  applied  (o'Kiiiklo.  as  he  eonlinunlly  (wys  "  hashi  "  and  shoke^  hi«  Iwidy  «•  he  pro- 
ceeds and  sjirinkles  meal  when  he  comes  al  piinrise  following  the  npppntunrp  of  the  god?  imi  (he 
eighth  day  {see  p.  !)(!).  He  comes  from  Ku'shilown,  and  afler  visiting  the  fotir  tr'wimwc  (plums) 
deparis  while  il  is  s(ill  early  day  over  (be  wcs(crn  road. 
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1  wish  the  Phinied  Serpent  very  much. 
I  wi.sh  the  god  Suti'^ci"  very  much. 
1  wish  tlie  suckling  very  much. 
1  wish  the  old  dance  men very  nuicli. 
Great  fdther  of  the  Ko'yemshL  Now,  do  you  want  me  very  much? 
Pau'tiwa  (addressing  great  father  Ko'ycmshi).  You  will  go  over  the 
road  with  'Kiiiklo  and  meet  our  fathers  at  the  Middle  place. 
You  will  carrv  this''  for  your  rattle  when  you  go  to  meet  your 
fathers. 

Narrator.  *KiakIo  comes  out''  and  sits  down.  He  looks  to  the  six 
regions  and  calls:  "'Kiiiklo,  'Kiilklo,  *Kiaklo,  'Kiiiklo  grand- 
fathers;'^ where  are  you?    Carry  me  on  your  backs." 


Ko'loowisi''    iln'teshema  ti'nakia.    Su'ti'ki  iin'teshema  ti'nakia. 

Plumed  Serpent  want  very  much.    A  small  bird  want  very  much. 

'^Si"sikia'?  iin'teshema  ti'nakia.    Ko'yemshi'''  iin'teshema  ti'nakia. 

Suckling  want  very  much.       Old  dance  man  want  very  much. 

Great  fatlier  of  the  Ko' yemshi : 

E'malakiama    ho'ma    to'o    iin'teshema  ti'nakia? 


Now 


you 


very  much? 


Pau'tiwa  (addressing  *Kiiiklo): 
L'alekho'li    i'tiwanna  kwi 

There  Middle  place 

To'no    a'wona  el'latekia'na. 

road  will  meet. 

to'o    i'lej'ana'"  yiim 

you  hold  your 


yam 

our 


a'tiiV'hu. 

fathers. 


You 

Lu'kia 

This 

Narrator: 
*Kmklo 

'Kliiklo 

*Kiiiklo, 
A'nana/' 


a'tii'chu 

fathers 


to'o 

you 


a  wona 

road 


ellatekiii'na. 

win  meet. 


imuna 

sits  down, 


kwai'ikia.' 

comes  out. 


Grandfathers,  where 


Kiiiklo,  'Kiiiklo, 
hop  tona'wakia? 

are  you? 


Les'si    te'kwi  tu'natikia. 

To  the  six  regions  looks,  and  calls. 

*Kiiiklo. 

Hom  i'seto'nawe.'' 

Me  carry  on  backs. 


n  A  small  bird. 

6  Ko'yemshi  (see  p.  33.) 

c  Referring  to  a  duck  skin  filled  with  seeds  and  having  a  string  of  beads  about  the  neck  to  serve 
as  a  rattle. 

d  Referring  to  the  coming  of  'Kiiiklo  from  the  depths  of  the  lake  to  the  .shore. 
cThe  Ko'yemshi. 

/Ko'loowisi  came  from  the  waters  of  the  west,  appearing  to  the  A'shiwi  for  the  first  time  when 
they  went  to  To'wa  yiilliine  to  escape  the  great  flood  which  swept  over  the  earth.  The  impression 
of  his  head  is  .still  to  be  seen  on  the  mountain  side  where  he  stopped  to  rest.  Ko'loowisi  did  not 
return  to  the  western  waters,  but  went  to  Ko'thluwala'wa,  becoming  the  seed-bearer  of  the  gods  to 
the  A'shiwi. 

ff'Sf'sikla  names  the  infants  at  involuntary  initiation;  hence  the  appellation  "suckling." 

AThe  Ko'yemshi,  who  were  in  their  mountain,  heard  as  one  hears  from  lightning,  and  the  A'wan 
ta''chu  (great  father  Ko'yemshi)  went  at  once  to  the  lake  by  the  inner  road  through  the  mountain. 

' 'Klaklo  ascends  the  ladder  to  this  world  from  the  abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and 
sits  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 

jThe  Ko'yemshi,  hearing  in  their  mountain  home,  come  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  'Kiiiklo 
mounts  the  back  of  the  pe'kwin  (deputy  to  the  great  father  Ko'yemshi). 
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The  old  dance  men,  hearing  'Kiaklo  call,  come  from  their  mountains 

to  the  lake.    *Kiaklo  mounts  the  back  of  the  deputy  to  the  great 

father  of  the  old  dance  men,  and  looks  to  the  six  regions. 

*Kiaklo,  looking  to  the  east,  sees  four  roads  close  together. 
^KiaMo.  We  will  take  the  middle  road.    We  will  come  this  way. 

Grandfathers,  you  will  sing. 
Narrator.  'Kiiiklo  now  recounts  the  travels  of  the  ancients  to  the 

Middle  of  the  world. 
^■Kialflo.  We  come  this  way.    We  come  to  a  large  lake:  here  we  get  up 

and  move  on.    We  come  to  a  vaUey  with  watercress  in  the 

middle;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  the  stealing  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  houses  built  in  mesa  walls;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  the  last  of  a  row  of  springs;  here  we  get  up  and  move 

on. 

We  come  to  the  middle  of  a  row  of  springs;  here  we  get  up  and 
move  on. 


a'na 

separate 


o  neya 

roads 


ho  no 


Lessi    te'kwi    te'tuna    cho'kia. " 

To  tlie        six  regions  loolfs. 

*Kiaklo  te'Iuwankwi    ta'na  a'witen 

•KiiiUli)        east  looks         this  way  four 

wo'kiapa  u'natikia. 

togetlier  sees. 

I'tiwa  o'ne3'a*la'kowa 

Middle  road 

A'nana,  te'nanawe.'' 

Qraiidfalliers  siii«. 

''Kjatu     lilaii'na  kwi 

Water  liig  plaei' 

Te'wul'la    i'tiwa  pi"kiaia  kwi 

Valley  mi<ldle     \vnt<'r('reRs  jilace 

Iliin'lipinkia      kwi''  a'wikia; 

Steiiliiig  pliMM'  ronie  to:         liere  pel  up;  move  oil 

lle'ipiiclii    kwi'    ii'wikiii;    is'ko    tlihiw  al'emaku. 


Ida  we 

close 


kmthi 

eome 

Kiiithl 

Conic 

a'wikia; 

I'ome 


a'wonakia. 

we  lliis  roiiil. 

ho'no  a'wonakia/ 

we  Iliis  road. 

is'ko  'hhiwaremakn. 

liere  uel  up:  move  on. 

a'wikia;    is'ko  Mdnwaromaku. 

eome  to:         here  Ri'l  n)>:  nw  ,  ..n 

is'ko  thhiwaremaku. 


VViilMiuill 

'Klilia'  paho 

Last  series  of 
springs. 

Mviilia'  i'iiwa, 

Miclilh'  series  of 
springs. 


pl,i 


k  w  1 

place 

1<  \v  i 

plac, 


■rinie  lo;  here         gel  lip:  move  on. 

a'wikia;    is'ko  Mduwaremaku. 

come  lo:  here         gel  up;  move  i>n. 

a'wikia;    is'ko  thhiwaTeniaku. 

cimie  In;         here  gel  np:  mi>ve  on. 


'I  Ueferring  to  'Kiiiklo. 

'cpiu,  song  or  the  Ko'yemslii  ishegnn  when  the  gods stnri  for  I'liwannn.    Whenever  the  Ko'yemohl 
eeasc  singing,  iKiiil<lo  strikes  the  one  who  carries  him  with  his  rulllp  nnd  rail*  for  more  "Inrinp. 
'Kiiiklo  now  recounts  lo  tin-  A'shivvi  the  Imvelsof  the  nneieiils  from  Ko'lhliiwold'wB  toriiw«nn«, 

''So  named  from  iilnmc  wands,  deposited  for  rain,  which  were  stolen  hy  a  wiloh.  thus  e«n«in8  (hp 
rains  to  cease.  'I'hc  pinmc  wiiinls  were  afterward  secured  hy  a  shi'wannl  (rain  prit-itl.  thii«  avertine 
calamity. 

rClilT  dwellings. 
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We  coino  aoaiii  to  the  iniddlo  of  a  row  of  springs;  here  wo  get  up 
and  move  on. 

We  come  to  the  house  of  Ko'loowisi;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  watercress  phice;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  a  small  spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  a  spring  in  a  hollow  place  in  a  mound,  hidden  by  tall 

bending  grasses;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  ashes  spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  high-grass  spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  rainl;)ow  spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  place  of  the  Sha'lilko;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  the  place  with  many  springs;"  here  we  get  up  and 

move  on. 

We  come  to  moss  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
I'tiwa    *kiaia'*    kwi    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Middle  series  of  place  come  to;        here         get  up;  move  on. 

.springs 

Ko'loowisi    'Idakwe    kwi    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Plumed  Serpent        house        place       come  to;  here       get  up;  move  on. 

Pi'kiaia    kwi    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Watercress     place       come  to;         here         get  up;  move  on. 

Kiatsi    'kiaia'    kwi    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Small         spring      place       come  to;         here         get  up;  move  on. 

Po'showa''       kwi       a'wikia       is'ko  thluwaremaku. 

Spring  in  cavity        place  come  to;  here  get  up;  move  on. 

in  a  mound 

Lu'kiana    'kiaia'kwi    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

A.shes  spring  come  to;         here         get  up;  move  on. 

To'seluna*^    *kiaia'    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

High-grass      spring  place    come  to;         here  get  up;  move  on. 

A'mitolan    'kiaia'kwi    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

KainlKnv  spring  come  to;        here  get  up;  move  on. 

Sha'liiko    *kiaia'kwi''    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Sha'lilko  spring  come  to;         here  get  up;  move  on. 

*Kiap'kwena    kwi-''    awi'kia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Many-springs        place         come  to;         here  get  up,  move  on. 

U'hana''/    kwi    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

MO.SS         jjlace      come  to;         here         get  up,  move  on. 
n  Named  by  the  Spaniards  Ojo  Caliente. 

b  The  two  springs  are  called  the  middle  springs,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  centrally  situated  between 
the  others  mentioned. 

c  A  spring  so  covered  by  bending  grasses  from  all  sides  as  to  leave  but  a  small  opening,  which  can 
be  seen  only  when  one  is  very  near.   The  .spring  referred  to  is  sacred  to  the  gods  of  Ko'thluwala'wa. 
'1  The  largest  of  the  springs  at  Ojo  Caliente. 

e  During  the  A'shiwi  migrations  the  Sha'liiko  gods  appeared  to  them  through  this  spring;  hence 
the  name.  The  places  here  mentioned  were  named  by  the  A'shiwi  as  they  .stopped  from  time  to  time 
in  their  quest  of  the  Middle  place.  'Kiiiklo  relates  to  those  of  I'tiwanna  the  places  named  by 
their  fathers. 

/  'Kiap'kwenakwi  or  'Kiapkwena  is  the  ZuiSi  name  for  Ojo  Caliente. 

^rU'hana  is  another  name  for  a'wisho  (moss) ;  it  is  also  the  Zuni  name  for  wool. 
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We  come  to  stone-lodged-in-a-cleft  place;  here  we  get  up  and 
move  on. 

come  to  stone-picture  place;"  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  poison-oak  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  i'ome  to  a  spring  in  a  mesa  wall;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  rush  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  a  place  of  bad-smelling  water;  here  we  get  up  and 
move  on. 

We  come  to  the  place  of  sack  of  meal  hanging;''  here  we  get  up 
and  move  on. 

We  come  to  the  blue-jay  spring;*"  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  Corn  moimtain;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  the  spring  at  the  base  of  the  mesa;''  here  we  get  up 
and  move  on. 

We  come  to  the  ant-entering  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  vulva spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 


A"lapil'si  kwi  a'wikia; 

stone  held  between     pliive  come  to; 

two  other  stones 

A'*"sina'kwi  a'wikia; 

St(inc-f>i('ti]re  pliice      come  to; 

Pi'shu'kiaia'kwi  a'wikia; 

Poison-onk  sprint,' 

*Kia'nuhrh]a'kwi 

Mesii.  Willi  spring  place 

To'loknilna  kwi 


is'ko 

here 


thluwal'emaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 


Rushes 

*Kia'techi 

Ba(l--smening 


place 


come  to; 

a'wikia; 

corne  to; 

a'wikia; 

come  to; 


is'ko 

here 

is'ko 

licre 

is'ko 

here 

is'ko 

lie  re 


0'poni[)ii 


kwi    a'wikia;  is'ko 

place       cnnic  to;  here 

kwi    a'wikia;  is'ko 

I)lace       come  tii;  here 


Sack  of  meal 
hniiging 

A'ya^'a''    'kiaia'kwi  a'wikia: 

Bluc-jay  spring  come  (o: 

To'wa    yiiria    kwi  a'wikia; 

Corn      monntain     phK'c       come  (o; 


thluwareiuaku. 

get  np;  move  on. 

thluwaremaku. 

getnp;  move  on. 

thluwal'inuaku. 

get  np;  move  on. 

tlihnvaremaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 

thluwaremaku. 

gel  up;  move  on. 

tlihiwaremakn. 

get  up:  move  on. 


I'to'la'kup 

At  the  base  of 
mesa 

llal'on 

Ants 

A'sha' 

Vulva 


Miiaia 

spring 


come  to; 


is'ko  tliluwaromaku. 

here  getnp:  move  on. 

is'ko  thiuwaroniaku. 

here  get  up;  move  on. 

is'ko  thluwaremaku. 

here  getnp:  move  on. 


kwa'ton 

entering 


Hpnng 


a  wikia 

come  to; 

I'wi'kia; 

come  to; 


is'ko  thluwaremaku. 

here  get  up;  move  on. 

is'ko  thiuwaroinaku. 

here  gel  Up;  move  on. 


n  Rocks  with  pietographs. 

''O  from  owe,  flour  (corn  or  wheat);  jiompiii.  hnnging. 

<■  So  named  from  the  blue  .jiiys  gnlhering  about  the  spring  1o  drink. 

rfCorn  motinliiiu, 

e  So  named  lu  cause  I  he  roi  k  from  u  tiirh  I  be  w  flier  flow  ?  reyemblex  the  vulv* 
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Wc  come  to  a  si)rino-  hio-h  in  the  mountain;  here  we  get  up  and 
move  on. 

We  come  to  Apache  spring;"  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  coyote  .spring;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  salt  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 

We  come  to  a  place  with  fumes  like  burning  sulphur;  here  we  get 

up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  ant  place;  here  we  get  up  and  move  on. 
We  come  to  the  Middle  place. 
^KidMo  (addressing  the  A'shiwi).  In  a  short  time  m}^  fathers,  whom  I 

have  there,*  will  meet  you  on  the  road.    You  will  meet  together. 

They  will  come,  and  will  give  to  all  your  children  more  of  the 

great  breath;  the  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona;  the  breath  of  the  light 

of  day. 


'Kia'nayaltokwi    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Spring  in  high  place       come  to;  here         get  up;  move  on. 

Wila"su'kia"   'kiaia    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Apache  spring       come  to;         here  get  up;  move  on. 

Sum     'kiaia    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

Coyote        spring       come  to;         here  get  up;  move  on. 

Ma'*sakia kwi    a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

place      come  to;         here  get  up;  move  on. 

*kiaia'kwi'^   a'wikia;    is'ko  thluwal'emaku. 

spring  come  to; 


Salt 

Ko'lin 

Odor  o{  burn- 
ing sulphur 

Hal'ona'' 

Ant 

I'tiwanna-^ 

Middle 


kwi    a'wikia;  is'ko 

place       come  to;  here 

kwi  a'wikia. 

place         come  to. 


here  get  up;  move  on. 

thluwal'emaku. 

get  up;  move  on. 


*'KiaMo  (addressing  the  A'shiwi). 
We"'simte'nalapa    la'lek  ho'na 

In  a  short  time  here  my 

To'no     a'wona  el'latena'wa. 

You  road  will  join  you. 

To'ma     a'wa  te'apkunawe 

Your  all  children 

To'no  te'kohanna 

You  light  of  day 


a'ta*chu  i'lona. 

fathers  have. 

To'no  a'wona 

You  road 

a'wan  pi'nan 

great  breath 

yan'ichij'anap'tu.^'' 

inhale. 


el'latekia. 

meet  together. 

te'liyana'wa. 

we  give  more. 


a  So  named  because  it  resembles  certain  springs  of  the  Apache  Indians.    'KTaki'ma  is  another 
name  for  this  spring,  which  is  near  a  ruin  of  the  same  name. 
Ko'thluwala'wa. 

c  Ma''sakiia — ma — from  mawe  (salt),  is  so  named  from  a  man  having  visited  the  Salt  Mother  before 
she  left  her  home  a  few  miles  east  of  I'tiwanna  and  returned  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  to  this 
place. 

rfThe  shrine  symbolizing  the  Middle  of  the  world,  the  spot  upon  which  He'patina  stands.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  place  received  the  name  of  Ko'lin  from  a  tuft  of  grass  pulled  up  by  the  ancients 
exposing  black  water  having  the  odor  of  burning  sulphur.  The  shrine  is  a  few  hundred  yards 
southwest  of  Zuiii. 

e  Halona  is  the  village  which  was  occupied  by  the  A'shiwi  previous  to  their  settling  at  I'tiwanna. 
The  two  are  separated  by  the  Zuni  river. 
/Suppo.sed  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  world. 

cThe  body  of  one  wearing  a  mask  becomes  the  abode  of  the  god  he  impersonates;  he  blows  from 
his  heart  the  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona  upon  the  plumes  or  the  hand  and  carries  the.se  to  the  month 
of  another,  that  the  .sacred  breath  may  be  inhaled.  The  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona  is  everywhere; 
it  is  life  itself. 
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As  the  narrator  does  not  remove  his  mask,  and  as  he  speaks  very 
rapidly,  much  that  is  said  is  lost  to  the  hearers.  Though  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  iliad  is  recited  for  the  express  purpose  of  instilling  the 
history  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  is  really  intended  that  the 
people  shall  be  informed  about  it  but  vaguely.  The  statement  that 
this  narration  is  begun  in  one  ki'vvi'sine  and  continued  through 
*Kiiiklo\s  visit  to  the  other  five  is  erroneous.  It  is  repeated  in  full  in 
each  ki'wi'sine. 

When  it  becomes  necessar}'  to  quench  his  thirst,  'Kiiiklo  takes 
popcorn  water  (made  by  grinding  popped  corn  and  mixing  it  with 
cold  water)  through  a  reed  which  is  passed  through  the  mouth  hole  of 
the  mask.    This  is  his  only  nourishment  during  his  visit  to  I'tiwanna. 

The  directors  and  laymen  of  each  ki'wi'sine  are  assembled  to  receive 
*Kiaklo,  who  goes  directl}^  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  following  order, 
and  in  each  repeats  the  sacred  story  from  beginning  to  end.  He  goes 
from  Chu'pawa  to  Mu'he'wa  at  noon,  O'he'wa  at  sunset,  Up"sannawa 
at  midnight,  He'iwa  at  rising  of  the  morning  star,  and  He'kiapawa  at 
dawn,  each  move  being  made  on  the  back  of  a  Ko'ycmshi.  He  leaves 
the  He'kiapawa  in  the  morning  about  7  o'clock,  and  departs  over 
the  western  road  to  return  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  He  talks  more  rapidly 
in  the  He'iwa  and  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'siwe  than  in  the  others,  because 
the  time  is  limited. 

Ii.ABBiT  Hunt  with  the  Gods. 

The  rabbit  hunt  in  which  personators  of  the  gods  take  part  occurs 
quadrennially  after  the  visit  of  'Kiiiklo  to  tli(>  village.  l)ut  may  occur 
oftencr  in  times  of  great  drought. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  including  the  elder  and  younger- 
brother  Bow  priests  meet  in  the  ceriMiionial  diaiiiber  of  lh(>  latter, 
where  they  spend  the  night,  and  at  sunrise  the  warrior  of  the  frater- 
nity of  Hunters  who  is  either  the  elder  or  younger  brother  How  priest, 
notifies  th(>  fratcM'nity  ihiit  a  hunt  by  thr  Kok'ko  (anthiopic  go(l>)  will 
occur  in  four  days.  Those  who  are  to  [X'rsonate  the  gods  in  the  hunt 
prepare  te'likinawe  the  day  following  this  announj-cMiient.  'I'hey  meet 
the  same  nighl  in  th(>ir  ki'wi'siwe,  rehearse  their  .songs,  and  smoke. 

VSi"sikia  (the  suckling)  and  (he  Ko'yemshi  go  about  (he  \illage  on 
the  fourth  day  iiKpiiring  for  the  boys  to  be  initiated  into  (he  Ko'tikili. 
Tli(>  mal(^  childi'cn  four  or  live  years  of  age  are  brought  forward  by 
their  mothers,  who  d(>cl!irt>  that  tbeii- littl(>  ones  have  no  name,  and 
request  that  they  be  named  by  the  Ko'yemshi  and  'Si"sikia.  who  havo 
th(>  Miiniing  of  the  cliildi en.  They  name  girls  only  when  they  anMo 
join  the  Ko'tikili.    rregnant  women  visit  the 'C  im  kMena"  (who  is 

"The  tCliR'lcwctm  is  the  rtpopnsort  Kil'ynpnli«sB  (fpmnlB  wiinlor)  of  the  Ktw'nskwp.  who  o«rtM 
her  lionrl  In  lior  rnltU-  us  she  wnlkoil  In  ni)il  fro  ln-forr  hrr  nrmy  rltiriiiR  Ih?  oniwir^inoTil  «Hh  thp 
A'sliiwi.    Slu'  WHS  iilso  kcopcr  of  nil  Knitu'  (s»-o  Dcslnirllon  nf  Iho  KIn'nfiknc  »nA  M>nin 
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l)crsoniito(l  by  a  inaii)  in  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sino  the  same  day,  and 
wash  off  the  pinkish  paint  which  covers  her  limbs.  The  dress  of  the 
'Cha'kwena  at  this  time  Iianyvs  from  both  shoulders  and  fastens  up  the 
front.  The  Zufiis  say:  "In  the  olden  time  dresses  were  worn  in  this 
fashion."  The  'Cha'kwena  gives  te'likinawe  to  the  women,  to  be 
offered  to  the  A' wan  'Sita  (Great  Mother)  of  the  children  of  To'wa 
yiil'lanne  (Corn  mountain).  These  te'likinawe  are  deposited  at  the 
mother  rock  (see  plate  xii)  below  the  summit  of  this  mesa  The  hus- 
bands of  the  women  frequently  accompany  them  on  this  pilgrimage, 
which  means  nmch  to  them. 

Later  in  the  day  the  'Cha'kwena,  wearing  her  mask,  which  covers  the 
face  only,  passes  through  the  village  telling  the  people  she  will  give  to 
them  the  game  of  the  world.  At  this  time  *Cha'kwena  and  the  other 
gods  receive  many  donations  of  food.  The  Sal'imobiya  (warriors  and 
seed-gatherers)  of  the  six  regions  announce  that  they  will  bring  all  seeds 
to  the  people.  After  sunset  these  gods  go  over  the  western  road  and 
deposit  the  collected  corn  in  the  river  for  the  gods  at  Ko'thluwala'wa, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  food  is  brought  back  to  the  village  and  eaten. 
The  'Cha'kwena  on  the  following  day  plants  the  te'likinawe  given  her 
by  the  personators  of  the  gods  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  hunt. 

The  'Siin'iakiakwe  assemble  in  their  fraternity  chamber  on  the  night 
previous  to  the  hunt,  and  the  personators  of  the  gods,  including  the 
*Cha'kwena,  wearing  the  masks  and  other  paraphernalia,  go  from  the 
He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine  to  the  fraternity  chamber  of  the  *San'iakiakwe 
and  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle,  drum,  and  song  of  the 
fraternity. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  meet  the  same  night  in  their  ceremonial 
chamber.  At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  the  *San'iakiakwe 
join  the  A'shiwanni.  'Cha'kwena  leaves  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine 
and,  passing  by  the  north  side  of  the  village,  enters  Si'aa'  plaza  from 
the  east  side.  Proceeding  to  the  center  of  the  plaza,  she  passes  to 
the  north,  west,  south,  and  east,  starting  each  time  from  the  center, 
and  then  makes  a  circle  from  left  to  right  four  times  around  the 
plaza,  that  the  rain-makers  of  the  four  regions  and  those  of  the 
world,  the  circle  sj^mbolizing  the  world,  may  cause  the  rains  to  fall 
upon  Zuni.  She  then  ascends  a  ladder  and  enters  the  ceremonial 
chamber  of  the  A'shiwanni  and  sits  on  a  sacred  embroidered  blanket 
spread  upon  a  box  and  crossed  with  sacred  meal,  indicative  of  the 
four  cardinal  points.  The  priest  of  the  Zenith  (sun  priest)  places 
a  hand  on  each  shoulder  and  motions  her  to  the  six  regions,  the 
Zenith  and  Nadir  being  indicated  by  a  sort  of  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  shoulders,  and  attaches  a  fluffy  eagle  plume,  colored  red,  to  the 
scalp  lock.  The  elder  and  3'ounger  brother  Bow  priests  make  fire 
with  the  fire  sticks  in  the  chamber  of  the  A'shiwanni,  and  torches 
of  cedar  fiber  are  ignited.    The  'Cha'kwena,  accompanied  by  two 
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Ko'3^einshi  carrying  the  lighted  torches,  and  the  younger  brother  Bow 
priest  follow  the  'Siin'iakiakwe,  who  leave  the  chamber  for  the  western 
road,  carrying  bread  made  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  first  body 
of  A'shiwanni.  The  Ko'yemshi  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  other  vegeta- 
tion as  they  proceed.  The  Sal'imobiya  of  the  six  regions,  'Hle'lashok- 
tipona  (Wood-ears),  U'poj^ona  (Wool-cap),  and  Na'wisho  (Owner  of 
many  deer),  pass  over  the  I'oad,  following  the  'Cha'kwena.  and.  after 
reaching  a  certain  point,  the3'ellow  Sal'iinobiya  of  the  North  halts;  the 
others  proceed  some  distance,  when  the  blue  Sal'imobiya  of  the  East 
stops;  and  so  these  gods  take  their  positions  in  file  at  about  equal 
distance  apart. 

A  Sa'ya'hlia  (blue  horn),  who  deposits  a  reed  cigarette  in  'kiawiyu 
I'aknakwi  (a  deep  place  in  the  river  ))ed  some  distance  west  of  the  vil- 
lage), returns  and  joins  his  three  associates,  who  go  tlirough  the  village 
with  other  gods,  notifying  the  people  that  the  hour  for  the  hunt  has 
arrived  and  calling  on  them  to  prepare  for  it.  The}'  use  their  giant 
yucca  on  all  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way.  All 
hasten  to  have  their  hair  done  up,  it  having  been  washed  in  yucca 
suds.  No  one  can  take  part  in  a  religious  ceremonial  without  first 
having  the  hair  washed.  Many  are  moimted  and  others  are  on  foot. 
.Should  a  personator  of  a  god  wish  to  mount,  he  steps  to  one  side 
with  a  member  of  his  ki'wi'sine,  the  ecjuestrian  dismounts  and  puts 
on  the  mask,  and  the  other  takes  the  saddle.  Maidens  ride  behind 
their  fathers  or  brothers.  The  Sa'yaMilia  follow  s(>|)arately,  each  with  a 
party  of  pedestrians,  and  when  they  reach  the  Siil'imobiya  of  the  North, 
this  god  chases  the  party  to  where  the  Siirimobiya  of  the  West  stands, 
and  returns  to  a  point  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  his  former  place.  The 
same  party  is  then  chased  to  the  next  god  by  the  Sal'imobiya  <)f  the 
West,  who  returns  to  a  point  some  yards  in  front  of  his  former  \ms\- 
tion.  In  this  way  the  party  passes  all  the  gods,  and  the  gods  at  the 
same  time  advance  some  yards.  This  plsm  is  pursuiMl  with  each 
Sa'ya'hlia  and  his  party.  Finally  all  reach  the  'S-in'iakiakwe.  who  are 
waiting  in  the  timl)ered  country. 

A  low  tree  is  fired  near  the  base  with  a  l)urning  torch,  and  the 
fraternity,  gods,  sind  others,  with  prayers,  cast  bread  into  the  flames 
as  food  for  the  gods.  Thos(>  ofTered  liy  the  'Sfin'iakiakwe  are  invoca- 
tions to  the  deceased  membcMs  of  the  fraternity  to  aid  them  in  the 
hunt.  The '(^ha'kwena  iirays  to  the  goddess  whom  she  ixrsonates. 
imjjloring  her  to  s(Mid  mniiy  of  lii-r  cliiMren  (rabltits)  to  the  Znnis. 
Th(>  oth(>rs  address  the  goils  in  gen<Mal.  ]naying  (hsil  thoy  will 
influence  the  mother  of  game  to  send  her  children  to  then)  and  timt 
the  rain-makers  will  water  the  earth.  All  excepting  the  gods  p«j»f» 
their  rabbit  sticks  through  the  flames  for  success  in  the  hunt.  A 
large  circle  is  formed  around  the  preserve  by  starting  in  op|>wit<» 
directions.   The  '^Cha'kwena  and  'Sjini'nkiakw»>  reniain  within  the  rircio 
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and  with  the  Hrobrands  drive  the  rabbits  out  from  their  hiding  places 
uinoiig  the  trees.  The  rabbits  are  killed  by  the  gods  and  others 
with  the  rabbit  stick.  The  gods  never  take  up  the  rabbits  the}'  kill, 
but  the  women  run  from  their  places  to  collect  them  and  retui-n  again 
to  the  circle.  When  a  god  fails  to  kill  a  rabbit  which  runs  between 
himself  and  another  man,  and  the  man  kills  it,  the  latter  strikes  the 
god  over  each  arm  and  leg;  but  should  the  god  slay  the  rabbit 
he  whips  the  man;  if  both  fail,  they  whip  one  another.  The  women 
endeavor  to  catch  the  rabbits  with  their  hands  as  they  pass  by,  but  are 
not  often  successful.  The  unsuccessful  one  receives  four  strokes  across 
the  back  from  the  gods. 

The  first  rabbit  killed  has  its  nose  cut  and  is  handed  to  the  'Cha'- 
kwena  b}'  a  maiden,  and  the  'Cha'kwena  rubs  the  bleeding  nose  down 
her  legs  on  the  inner  sides,  that  the  A'shiwi  (Zufii)  girls  may  hasten 
to  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  and  that  they  may  be  prolific  in  child- 
bearing. 

After  the  first  hunt  is  finished  the  circle  is  broken,  and  the  women 
who  have  charge  of  the  slain  rabbits  carry  them  to  the  mo'sona  (director) 
and  pe'kwin  (deput}')  of  the  *San'iakiakwe,  who  stand  facing  the  east, 
each  holding  a  firebrand.  The}'  pick  otf  a  bit  of  fur  from  the  tip  of 
the  tail  of  each  rabbit  and  place  this  fur  in  the  firebrands,  for  future 
success  in  the  hunt.  The  rabbits  are  laid  on  their  sides  on  the  ground, 
with  their  heads  to  the  east  and  facing  south,  and  all  draw  near,  pray, 
and  sprinkle  them  with  meal. 

All  the  rabbits  that  are  secured  in  the  hunt,  except  the  one  carried 
by  *Si"sikia  to  He'iwa  ki'wi*sine,  are  conveyed  by  the  director  of  the 
*San'iakiakwe  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  first  body  of  A'shi- 
wanni  and  presented  to  them.  The  rabbits  are  laid  on  the  floor,  with 
their  heads  to  the  east,  and  an  ear  of  corn  is  placed  between  the  fore 
paws  of  each  rabbit  (see  plate  cvi  b).  AH  present,  including  the 
members  of  the  household,  gather  around,  offer  up  a  prayer,  and 
sprinkle  meal.  A  feast  is  then  enjoyed,  and  some  of  the  food  is  car- 
ried from  this  chamber  to  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine  b}^  the  women  of  the 
house.  The  rabbits  presented  to  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  are 
stewed  in  vessels  used  exclusively  for  ceremonial  cooking,  and  at  sun- 
rise the  meat  is  cast  into  the  fire,  with  a  prayer  to  the  gods  to  eat: 
"My  fathers,  my  mothers,  my  children,  eat."  *Si"sikia  flays  his 
rabbit  and  fills  the  skin  with  cedar  bark.  A  pinch  of  meal  is  placed 
in  the  filling,  symbolic  of  the  heart,  a  hollow  reed  is  run  from  the 
mouth  through  the  filling,  and  gypsum  is  placed  in  the  eye  sockets. 

After  the  return  of  the  gods  from  the  hunt  they  pass  about  the 
village  before  entering  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine.  There  is  dancing  in 
the  six  ki'wi'siwe  throughout  the  night.  During  the  evening  the 
'Cha'kwena,  led  by  the  Ko'mosona,  encircles  the  village,  and  on 
reaching  a  point  on  the  north  side  she  leaves  the  Ko'mosona,  proceeds 
some  distance  north  of  the  village,  and  deposits  food  oft'erings  in 
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an  excavation  made  for  the  purpose,  that  the  A'shiwi  women  may 
pass  safely  through  parturition;  that  the  children  ma}'  live  and  grow 
to  matui'ity,  and  that  the  women  may  be  prolific  The  'Cha'kwena 
repeats  her  prayer  on  the  three  following  evenings  at  the  three  other 
cardinal  points.  The  gods  appear  for  three  successive  evenings  for 
a  time  in  the  streets  of  the  village^  and  dance  during  the  night  in 
He'klapawa  ki'wi'sine  and  in  the  ceremonial  chaml)er  of  the  'San'ia- 
kiakwe.  The  'Cha'kwena  spends  the  four  days  following  tlic  last 
deposition  of  food  in  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'siiu''  lounging  on  her  bed, 
suggestive  of  a  woinan  after  accouchement.  Any  woman  having  lost 
children  may  remain  in  the  ki'wi'sine  at  this  time,  the  'Cha'kwena 
preparing  a  sand  bed  for  her." 

The  hrst  morning  the  woman  is  in  the  ki'wi'sine  she  bathes  the 
goddess  and  dresses  her  in  a  new  gown  witli  embroidered  sash  and  a 
woman's  belt  tied  at  the  left  side;  a  pair  of  moccasins  of  tine  white 
deerskin  and  elaborate  necklaces  and  ]>racelets  of  precious  l)eads  are 
put  on,  and  blue  yarn  is  attached  to  the  l  ight  wrist  and  a  bow  wristlet 
to  the  left;  the  mask  is  then  placed  over  the  face.  The  goddess  is 
supplied  with  a  gourd  rattle,  which  she  carries  in  her  right  hand, 
and  a  bunch  of  te'likinawe  is  carried  in  the  left  hand.  A  fawn  skin 
hangs  below  th(>  breast.  In  this  regalia  the  'Cha'kwena  follows  the 
Ko'mosoiia  from  the  ki'wi'sine,  with  the  four  Sa'ya'hlia  l)eliind  her 
and  after  them  tli(>  Ko'pekwin  and  two  Ko'pi"lashiwaniii.  The*  last 
three  stand  oti'  a  distance  while  the  others  approach  the  house  south 
of  the  ki'wi'sine.  The  'Cha'kwena,  standing  in  the  doorway,  t^xtends 
the  te'likinawe  she  carries  into  the  room  four  times,  and  the  four 
Sa'ya'hlia,  who  are  close  to  lie)',  extend  their  bows  in  th(^  same  manner. 
Afterward  tiie  matron  of  the  house  comes  forward  and  hands  various 
kinds  of  bread  to  the  'Cha'kwena.  who  hands  the  larger  pieces  to  the 
Ko'mosoiia  or  Ko'])(>kwin,  to  be  (tejiosited  in  a  lilanket  that  is  spread 
on  tile  groinui.  and  places  the  small  pats  in  the  fawn  skin  she  wears, 
to  b(>  afterward  given  to  the  gods.  Tlie  family  of  the  house  now 
sprinkle  the  'Ciia'kweiia  and  Sa'ya'hlia  with  meal.  Many  houses  are 
visited,  and  food  is  collected  in  the  manner  descrilied. 

Men  who  participate  in  the  hunting  of  large  game  give  te'likinawe 
to  th<>,  'Cha'kwtMia,  Ku'yniiiili'sa  having  been  the  original  owner  of  all 
game,  for  success  in  the  huiil.  Tlu^  lirsf  body  of  A'shiwMnni  and  such 
women  as  wish  to  become  niotli(Ms  make  offerings  of  te'likinawe  (o 
Ku'ynpiili'sa.  Long  pniyeis  wvo  leiieiifed  with  each  ptvsentation. 
This  goddess  is  soon  laden  with  plume  offerings,  which  she  carries 
attached  to  a  string.  Kvery  house  i>n  the  ground  ttoor  is  visitod 
by  '('ha'kwena  and  her  ]iarfy.  Those  living  above  descend  to  nwko 
their  ollerings  of  food.  W  hen  a  sufhcient  «)uanti(y  has  Iwx'n  pith- 
ercnl  (he  blanket  is  removed  by  the  Ko'pi'Mashiwanni  and  earned  to 
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1  Ic  kiapaw  a  ki'wi'siiio.  ^^'ll(Ml  the  fawn  skin  ciui  no  longer  hold  the 
(•()ntiil)uti()ns  its  contents  nvv  enii)ti(Hl  hy  a  K()'pi"l!Lshiw}inni  into  a 
sack  which  is  carried  for  the  pui-posc.  After  (yiia'kwena  has  con- 
chidcd  her  \  isits  throun'h  tlie  \  iilao'e,  slu>  j)asses,  with  her  associates, 
over  the  western  road,  h'd  by  the  Ko'niosona  for  a  distance,  and  the  food 
coUected  in  tlie  fawn  skin  is  deposited  with  te'likinawe  and  prayer 
meal  in  an  excavation  in  the  river  bank  made  by  wor'we  (managers) 
from  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine.  Long  prayers  are  offered  by  all 
present.  The  opening  is  afterward  covered,  Cha'kwena  removes 
her  mask,  and  the  ceremony  in  which  she  figures  is  concluded. 

Co.MiNo  OF  Ko'loowisi  (Plumed  Serpent)  and  Involuntary 
Initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili 

Those  who  are  to  personate  the  gods  at  the  coming  of  Ko'loowisi 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine 
during  the  eight  days  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  fetish.  The 
first  seven  mornings  they  go  to  collect  wood,  which  they  bring  on 
the  backs  of  burros.  On  the  sixth  morning  the  Sal'imobiya  from  the 
other  ki'wi'stwe,  each  with  his  younger  brother,  or  fellow,  meet  in 
He'kiapawa  to  decide  upon  the  fraternities  that  are  to  be  invited  to 
the  ki' wi'siwe  to  participate  in  the  coming  ceremonies,  each  Sal'imobiya 
except  the  one  in  He'kiapawa  being  privileged  to  have  a  fraternity  of 
his  choice  in  his  ki'wi'sine.  The  Great  Fire  fraternity  must  always  be 
in  He'kiapawa  for  this  occasion. 

Each  personator  of  a  god  who  is  to  accompany  Ko'loowisi  to  the 
village  selects  a  .young  man  and  provides  him  with  a  gourd  jug  with 
which  to  visit  To'seluna,  a  sacred  spring  at  Ojo  Caliente,  and  get  water 
and  the  tall  grass  which  grows  in  the  spring.  The  party  of  young 
men  returns  in  the  evening  in  time  to  join  the  personators  of  the  gods, 
who  have  gathered  at  a  certain  point  some  distance  west  of  the  village, 
ready  to  accompany  the  Ko'loowisi,  which  has  been  taken  to  this  point, 
entirely  secreted  by  its  priest,  or  keeper. 

The  figure  of  Ko'loowisi,  which  is  constructed  of  deerskin,  is  about  5 
feet  long  and  8  inches  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  The 
under  portion  is  painted  white  and  the  back  is  black,  covered  with 
duplicate  curves  in  yellow  and  blue-green  to  designate  the  scales  of  the 
serpent.  A  rod  of  cottonwood  extends  through  the  fetish,  S3"mboliz- 
ing  the  spinal  column.  A  miniature  stick  with  plumes  attached,  rep- 
resenting the  heart,  is  secured  at  the  middle  of  the  rod.  Hoops  of 
slender  pieces  of  cottonwood,  representing  the  ribs  of  the  serpent, 
extend  from  the  neck  to  the  lower  end.  A  deerskin  tongue,  colored 
red,  hangs  from  the  mouth,  which  is  provided  with  teeth.  Plumes 
stand  from  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  made  of  a  gourd.  The  throat 
is  wrapped  with  a  fox  skin''  (see  plate  xiii).    The  procession  as  it 


a  An  exact  model,  made  for  the  writer  by  a  priest  associated  with  the  fetish,  is  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum. 
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enters  the  village  is  impressive.  The  head  of  the  fetish  passes  througrh 
a  tablet  ornamented  with  cloud  symbols  (see  plate  xiv),  which  is  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  a  man  of  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine.  Two  other 
men  carry  on  each  side  a  spruce  tree  which  so  covers  the  Ko'loowisi 
that  only  the  head  is  distinctly  seen.  The  tail  of  the  fetish,  which  is 
held  by  the  left  hand  of  the  priest,  or  keeper,  and  the  'su''hlan'na 
(great  shell),  on  which  he  constantly  blows,  are  hidden  f  I'om  view  by 
the  trees. 

The  Ko'loowisi  is  accompanied  by  Pau'tiwa  (diiector-gencral  in 
Ko'thluwala'wa),  the  Sal'imobiya  (warriors  and  seed-gatherers)  from 
the  six  regions,  many  other  gods,  and  a  numbei"  of  men  from  Chu'pawa 
ki'wi'sine.  Su'ti'ki,  a  bird  fetish,  follows  after  Ko'loowisi.  Tlie  gods 
are  grouped  at  the  side  and  back  of  the  fetishes.  The  Ko'loowisi 
is  carried  to  each  ki'wi'sine  in  the  order  visited  by  'Kiaklo.  On 
entering  He'kiapawa  the  Ko'loowisi  is  deposited  north  of  the  altar, 
with  its  head  to  the  east,  and  the  two  trees  are  so  placed  as  to  quite 
cover  the  fetish  except  the  head.  The  tablet  through  which  the 
head  was  thrust  is  deposited  back  of  the  altar,  the  gourd  jugs  of 
water  brought  from  To'seluna  spring  are  placed  before  the  fetish 
north  of  the  meal  line,  which  extends  from  the  altar,  and  the  grass 
from  the  spring  is  laid  upon  the  jugs.  The  ki'wi'sine  is  decorated 
with  two  pictures  of  Ko'loowisi,  which  extend  along  the  north  and 
south  walls,  the  heads  almost  meeting  at  the  altar.  The  priest  of 
the  Ko'loowisi  and  Pau'tiwa  remain  with  the  fetish.  The  former  con- 
stantly blows  the  shell,  making  it  appear  that  the  serpent  is  keeping  up 
a  continuous  roaring.  Th(^  other  personators  of  the  gods  go  to  their 
respective  ki'wi'siwe,  where  tlic  members  are  asseml)led  to  receive 
them.  The  Ko'yemshi,  who  are  supposed  to  be  returning  after  car- 
rying 'Kiaklo  back  to  Ko'thluwala'wa,  come  to  the  village  after  the 
others  and  pioceed  to  their  ceremonial  chamber.  The  gods  dance 
throughout  the  night,  visiting  one  ki'wi'sine  after  another,  observing 
the  ord(M'  in  which  the  l  egions  are  named — North,  W(^st,  South.  Kast, 
Zenith,  and  Nadir. 

At  the  l  ising  of  the  morning  star  the  gods  who  accompaiiieil  the 
Ko'loowisi  gather  in  the  Ile'kTapawa  from  their  ki'wi'siwe.  and  make 
oH'erings  of  grains  of  corn  and  other  seeds,  which  are  received  by 
the  director  and  de])uty  of  th(>  (ireat  Fire  fraternity.  The  yelhnv 
Sarimol)iya  of  the  North  lias  yellow  corn,  that  of  the  West  bine  corn, 
that  of  the  South  r(>(l  corn,  that  of  the  Kast  wiiitc  cor;i.  that  of  tho 
Zenith  multicolored  grains  of  corn,  that  of  the  Nadir  black  corn;  the 
Ko'yemshi  native  s(|n!ish  seeds.  An'nahoho  gounl  seeds,  Shu  hwwi'si 
corn  of  all  colors,  and  Na'wisho  swtM't  corn.  Kach  one  present"*  a 
plume  wand  with  his  offering.  These  wands  are  afterward  planted  at 
the  a])ex(>s  of  sund  momuls  in  the  Chu'pawa  and  O'lie'wa  ki'wi'siwe. 
The  gods  now  leave  the  ki'wi'sine  and  go  over  the  eivstevn  road,  which 
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U'luls  to  Poscado,  one  of  the  fiirming  districts.  After  proceeding 
about  a  mile  they  remove  their  masks  and  take  from  their  hair  a 
lu'showanne  (plume  attached  to  a  cotton  cord),  consisting  of  a  single 
feather  of  a  woodpecker,  and  attach  it  to  a  sprig  of  coyote  weed. 
"This  feather  is  used  because  the  woodpecker  ascends  and  descends 
the  trees  headforemost  and  can  peck  into  the  hardest  wood."  The 
masks  are  replaced,  and  the  gods  return  to  their  respective  ki'wi*siwe 
and  await  the  coming  of  'Kiiiklo  at  daAdight. 

'Kiiiklo,  who  on  the  present  occasion  is  called  Hii'shi  (shaker), 
accompanied  by  two  Mu'luktakia,  two  Kia'nakwe,  director  and  warrior, 
two  or  three  Sill'imobiya,  two  or  three  Sa'ya'hlia,  and  usuallj^  one  or  two 
*Cha'kwena  gods,"  comes  over  the  eastern  road  to  Si'aa'  te'wita.  The 
two  Mu'luktilkia  dance  in  the  center  of  the  te'wita,  while  Hii'shi  tramps 
about  sprinkling  a  line  of  meal  after  him  and  calling  to  the  others  to 
follow.''  When  the  gods  reach  He'kiapa  te'wita  the  Mu'luktakia  dance 
immediatel}^  before  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  He'kiapa wa  ki'wi'sine 
through  which  the  head  of  Ko'loowisi  has  been  thrust,  the  tablet  being 
attached  to  the  opening  of  the  outer  wall.  The  head  of  the  serpent 
protrudes  at  intervals,  touching  the  Mu'luktakia  while  they  dance. 
Hii'shi  now  repeats  the  running  about  and  sprinkling  of  meal  behind 
him,  calling  to  the  others  to  follow.  After  a  short  time  Hii'shi,  with 
his  followers,  departs  over  the  western  road,  while  the  Ko'yemshi  and 
Siil'imobiya,  and  others  of  the  six  ki'wi'siwe  who  may  have  been 
spectators,  return  to  their  respective  ki'wi'siwe. 

Later  in  the  morning  tlie  directors  of  the  different  ki'wi'siwe  and 
some  six  or  eight  others  go  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wi*sine,  where  members 
of  the  Great  Fire  fraternitv  have  already  carried  materials  for  a 
sand  or  dry  painting.  A  disk  is  formed  of  sand,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  any  place,  but  usually  from  the  creek.  A  deep,  small- 
necked,  archaic  bowl,  greatly  prized  by  the  Zunis,  decorated  with 
toads,  tadpoles,  and  dragon  flies,  is  placed  by  the  director  of  the 
Great  Fire  fraternity  in  the  center  of  the  disk  of  sand.  This  bowl  is 
referred  to  as  the  spring.  The  water  in  it  must  have  been  brought 
from  *Kia'nanaknan'na  (a  spring  sacred  to  the  rain  priests),  and  must 
contain  mosses,  such  fishes  as  may  be  found,  frogs,  and  also  a 
water  snake,  if  one  can  be  secured  in  this  particular  spring.  The 
water  is  dipped  by  a  member  of  the  Frog  clan.  A  ground  color 
of  white  covers  the  sand,  and  one  of  the  artists  of  the  fraternity, 
chosen  by  the  director,  delineates  upon  it  pictures  of  the  Siil'imobiya, 
*Kiaklo,  and  other  gods.    There  must  be  as  many  gods  represented 

a  These  'Cha'kwena  bear  no  relation  to  the  tCha'kwena  (Ku'yapali'sa)  before  mentioned. 

6  The  man  who  personates  Hii'shi  is  not  the  same  as  he  who  represents  'Kiaklo  when  he  recites  the 
iliad,  though  he  wears  the  same  mask  and  regalia;  nor  are  tho.se  who  accompany  him  the  men  who 
are  to  personate  the  gods  when  the  children  are  initiated  into  the  Ko'tildli.  These  are  now  present 
as  spectators  only. 
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in  this  painting  as  there  are  children  to  be  initiated.  The  director  of 
the  Great  Fire  fraternity  remains  constant!}'  by  this  painting,  leaving 
it  only  occasionally  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  work  done  by 
members  of  his  fraternity  in  Chu'pawa  and  O'he'wa  ki'wi'siwe.  . 

There  are  tifteen  sand  mounds  made  in  each  of  these  ki'wi*siwe  for 
the  fifteen  gods  who  are  personated."  The  men  who  make  the  mounds 
remain  to  look  after  them.  The  gods  for  whom  the  mounds  are  made 
in  the  Chu'pawa  are  the  six  elder  brothei's  Sarimobi3'a,  two  elder 
brothers  Na'wisho,  elder  brother  'Hle'lashoktipona,  elder  brother 
U'poyona,  two  elder  brothers  An'nahoho,  Shu'laawi'si,  'Si''sikia,  and 
A  wan  ta"chu  (Great  Father)  Ko'yemsh'i.  The  _younger  brothers  of  the 
gods,  except  Shu'laawi'si,  *Si"sikia,  and  A'wan  ta"chu  Ko'yemshi, 
visit  the  O'he'wa  ki'wi'sine.  Shu'laawi'si,  *Si"sikia,  and  Awan  tii'V-hu 
Ko'yemshi  go  from  one  ki'wi*sine  to  the  other. 

As  soon  as  members  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  leave  for  the  two 
ki'wi'siwe  to  make  the  sand  mounds  Shu'laawi'si,  led  by  his  ceremonial 
father,  leaves  the  Up"sannawa  to  visit  the  O'he'wa,  where  he  is  joined 
by  the  two  An'nahoho,  and  the  four  proceed  to  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine,  whore 
the  director  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  dips  water  from  the  "spring'' 
with  an  ancient  shell  attached  to  a  long  stick  of  cottonwood  and  gives 
to  each  a  diink.  At  this  point  the  choir  of  the  fraternity  sing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum.  The  water  is  drunk  to  make 
the  gods  angry,  and  the  pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  sa3's:  "Those  of  you 
who  drink  this  water  are  privileged  to  strike  all  men  and  women  you 
may  meet,  except  those  that  you  lind  lying  down,  standing  dose  to 
the  wall  or  by  a  ladder  or  under  one,  or  carrying  an  car  of  corn  or  a 
vase  of  water;  or  pregnant  women,  men  wearing  plumes  in  the  hair  or 
buckskin  around  them,  officers  of  the  fraternity  who  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  or  those  who  have  worked  on  the  sand  painting  ajid 
mounds."  The  gods  and  others  who  had  previously  visited  the  ki'wi'- 
sine  and  partaken  of  the  water  also  received  instructions  from  the 
pe'kwin  to  whip  the  people.  These  gods  break  large  quantities  of 
])ottcry,an(l  as  each  pi(>ce  is  thrown  to  the  ground  they  cry:  "  I'a'rhu 
a'sh(>tu  (I)eatli  to  the  Navaho).'"  liaskets  are  broken  by  the  other 
gods  and  burned  by  the  lighted  1)rand  of  Shu'Iaawi'si,  and  thoy  cry: 
"L(>,'na  ra'clui  an  hanrpoue  cha'pitu  (In  this  way  Imrn  tho  Navaho 
camp.)"  The  populace  and  Sal  imoliiya  givo  the  war  who.iii  durint:  the 
destruction  of  pottery  and  baskets. 

The  Ko'yemshi  ascend  to  the  rodf  of  the  Ib'  iwa  ki  \vi'sin<'>  and  li-len 
to  ^Si'^sik^a,  who  has  not  left  the  ki'wi'sinc  and  is  now  on  the  ladder 
which  passes  through  the  hatchway.  He  holds  the  stnlT<Ml  rabbit  skin 
with  gypHum  eyes,  previously  referred  to.  near  his  month,  and  the 

"  IlliiNlrndoiis  of  these  sniid  imintiiiRS  iniiy  l>i>  fo\in<1  in  "The  Keligioii!>  Ufe  of  >be  ZnfilOMM," 
FlfUi  Aiinunl  Hoporl  of  the  Knreau  of  EthnohiRy,  p.  M»-6f>6. 
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ral)l)it  is  supposed  to  be  saying:  "Your  little  grandfather  is  hungry, 
he  wishes  something  to  eat;  bring  him  some  food."  The  Ko'yemshi, 
in  obedience  to  the  little  grandfather's  request,  go  to  the  homes  of 
the  children  who  are  to  be  initiated  and  have  been  previously  named 
by 'Si"sikia  and  the  Ko'j^emshi.  The  rirst  boy  visited  gives  an  eating 
bowl  full  of  cooked  yellow  beans,  the  next  gives  a  bowl  of  blue  beans, 
the  next  a  bowl  of  red  beans,  the  fourth  a  bowl  of  white  beans,  the  fifth 
a  bowl  of  beans  of  all  colors,  the  sixth  a  bowl  of  black  beans.  The 
other  children  give  dried  peaches,  stewed  meat,  etc.  The  bowls  of 
food  are  carried  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wi*sine  by  the  Ko'yemshi,  who  hand 
them  through  the  hatchway  to  persons  inside.  'Si"sikia  does  not  receive 
the  bowls  himself.  Wor'we  (managers)  from  the  other  ki'wi*siwe 
go  to  He'iwa  and  carry  off  their  share  of  the  food,  each  party  partaking 
of  the  feast  in  its  own  ki'wi'sine  after  the  gods  have  finished  their  tour 
of  destruction.  About  this  time  each  godfather  carries  a  la'showanne 
to  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine,  giving  it  to  the  director  of  the  Great  Fire 
fraternity,  who  places  it  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  sand 
painting. 

The  godfathers  of  the  boys  who  donate  beans  have  their  la'showawe 
placed  on  the  heads  of  the  Siirimobiya  of  the  six  regions,  each  la'sho- 
wanne being  placed  on  the  head  of  the  god  associated  with  the  region 
of  the  color  of  the  beans,  the  color  of  the  figures  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ki'wi*sine  the  boy  is  to  enter;  but,  apart  from  the  feathers 
of  the  godfathers  of  the  boys  who  have  donated  the  beans  of  the  colors 
of  the  six  regions,  the  feathers  are  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  figures 
as  the  director  may  decide.  As  soon  as  each  father  is  informed  upon 
which  figure  his  plume  is  placed  he  leaves  the  ki'wi'sine  to  prepare  for 
the  involuntary  initiation  of  his  godchild. 

The  pe'kwin  leads  the  gods  from  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine,  where  they 
assembled  after  their  feasts  in  their  respective  ki'wi'siwe,  to  Si'aa' 
te'wita.  Entering  bv  the  eastern  covered  way,  he  sprinkles  a  line  of 
meal  from  the  entrance  of  the  plaza  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wi*sine  and  forms 
a  circle  of  meal  at  the  base  of  the  ladder  which  leads  to  the  roof  of  the 
ki'wi'sine.  He  crosses  the  main  line  of  meal  at  equal  intervals-  with 
lines  of  meal  of  the  different  colors  associated  with  the  six  regions, 
beginning  at  the  east  entrance,  to  indicate  the  positions  the  gods  are  to 
take.  He  again  returns  to  the  east  entrance  and  places  the  Ko'pekwin, 
deputy  to  the  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'mosona,  and  the  gods  in  proper  order, 
standing  each  one,  with  a  hand  on  each  shoulder,  on  a  cross  line  of  the 
meal;  they  all  face  north.  The  position  of  the  gods  is  as  follows:  The 
Sal'imobiya  of  the  North  stands  next  to  the  Ko'mosona,  then  follow  in 
order  the  Sal'imobiya  of  the  West,  Sal'imobiya  of  the  South,  Sal'imo- 
biya of  the  East,  Sal'imobiya  of  the  Zenith,  Sal'imobiya  of  the  Nadir, 
'Hle'lashoktipona,  U'po3'Ona,  An'nahoho,  Shu'laawi'si,  *Si"sikia,  and 
Great  Father  Ko'yemshi.    The  other  Ko'yemshi  mark  a  place  with 
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the  feet  for  each  god  to  place  his  extended  foot  while  striking  the 
children. 

The  child,  who  is  carried  on  the  back  of  his  godfather,  wears  a 
cotton  shirt  and  two  blankets,  and  is  held  on  the  back  by  two  addi- 
tional blankets  and  a  piece  of  canvas  which  take  the  place  of  the  bison 
robes  used  in  olden  times.  As  the  godfathers  pass  before  the  gods 
the  children  are  struck  four  times  by  each  god  with  bunches  of  giant 
yucca.  The  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwin  take  no  part  in  the  whipping. 
After  the  godfather  passes  the  line  of  the  gods,  he  steps  into  the  meal 
circle  and  ascends  the  ladder  to  the  roof  of  the  ki'wi*sine,  where  the 
child  is  stood  at  the  hatchway  if  he  is  old  enough  to  walk  down  the 
ladder,  otherwise  the  godfather  carries  him  into  the  ki'wi'sine.  He 
removes  the  la'showanne  from  the  proper  sand  figure  and  tics  it  to 
the  child's  head,  and  the  director  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  gives 
the  child  a  drink  from  the  " spring."  The  water  is  dipped  with  the 
old  shell  referred  to.  After  all  the  children  have  the  plumes  tied  to 
the  hair  they  are  told  to  step  upon  the  sand  painting,  their  breasts 
and  other  poi'tions  of  their  bodies  being  touclied  with  the  sand.  The 
children  are  now  carried  on  the  backs  of  their  godfathers  to  the 
plaza  and  seated  on  the  ledges  that  extend  around  the  square,  the 
godfathers  standing  behind  them.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  each 
godfather  stand  on  each  side  of  the  child,  who  now  has  only  three 
blankets  over  him,  holding  a  piece  of  canvas  which  secretes  the  child. 
After  the  godfathers  leave  the  ki'wi*sine  the  director  of  the  (ireat 
Fire  fraternity  ascends  with  the  spring  bowl  and,  dipping  water  with 
the  shell,  gives  those  who  are  assembled  on  the  roof  of  the  ki'wi*sine 
drafts  of  the  sacred  water. 

A  square  formed  by  four  crosses  of  meal,  symbolizing  tlie  four 
regions,  each  cross  with  its  four  points  symbolizing  the  sjimo.  is  made 
in  the  phi/a  by  the  Ko'mosona  Four  Sa'yaMilia.  selected  by  the 
Ko'pi"l;lshiwanni  from  some  one  ki'wi'sine,  stand  each  on  a  cross. 
The  one  on  the  northeast  cross  faces  north,  the  one  on  the  northwest 
faces  Avest,  the  one  on  the  southwest  faces  south,  and  the  one  on  the 
southeast  faces  east.  Aft(M-  n  tinu'  the  four  gods  turn,  faring  the 
points  directly  to  tlidr  li  lt,  and  in  (his  way  they  make  a  circuit  of 
the  fonr  regions,  after  which  th(>  Ko'mosona  leads  the  Sa'ya'hiia 
from  the  northeast  cross  past  the  children,  beginning  with  the  child 
nearest  the  east  entrance.  The  god  endeavors  to  locate  the  child  under 
the  canvas  by  touching  it  with  ins  foot.  Kaeli  child  is  struck  once: 
then  th(i  Ha'ya'idia  from  the  lunthwest  cross  passes  hy  tlie  child ivn 
and  strikes  each  one  twice.  Three  stroke.^  arc  given  each  child  by  the 
Sn'ya'hiia  from  the  cross  at  the  southwest  point,  and  fonr  strokes  are 
given  bv  llie  one  from  (he  soulli(>as(  cross. 

'i'he  four  Sii'viiMilia  now  foiin  a  line,  facing  north,  and  the  child 
nearest  (lie  east  en(ran((>  is  csirried  on  tin'  b:(cl<  of  the  jroilfiithor; 
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the  little  one,  now  having  ))ut  two  blankets  and  the  canvas  over  liirn, 
is  sti'uck  four  times  by  each  Sa'ya'hlia.  Each  cliild  is  carried  in  turn 
b}^  these  gods.  After  passing-  the  gods,  the  godfather  continues  to 
his  homo,  where  he  and  the  godchild  join  in  a  feast,  after  which  they 
go  to  either  the  O'he'wa  or  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine.  When  the  gods 
leave  the  plaza  they  re]iair  to  the  He'kiapawa,  where  all  the  other 
gods  are  assembled;  there  they  have  a  light  repast,  and  then  arrange 
the  corn  to  be  delivered  by  the  Ko'loowisi  in  the  ki'wi'siwe.  When  all 
who  are  privileged,  including  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mo- 
sona  and  others,  are  gathered  in  Chu'pawa  and  O'he'wa  ki'wi'siwe  the 
gods  in  He'kiapawa  separate  into  two  bodies,  going  to  the  two  ki'wi'siwe 
in  the  order  before  described.  All  but  one  of  the  gods  enter  the  hatch- 
way headforemost;  facing  the  north,  and  catching  the  rung  of  the 
ladder  with  one  foot,  then  the  rung  below  by  the  bended  knee,  they 
descend  the  ladder  in  this  manner  to  the  fire  altar;  and  with  head  on 
the  slab  of  the  altar  make  a  somersault  into  the  room. 

A  sacred  embroidered  blanket  is  attached  to  the  wall  at  the  west 
end  of  the  room,  one  is  placed  on  the  ledge  immediately  below,  and 
many  strings  of  precious  beads  and  an  old  red,  black,  and  green  yarn 
belt  hang  on  each  side  of  the  blanket  on  the  wall.  U'poyona,  who  is 
the  first  god  to  enter  the  ki'wi*sine,  and  who  walks  down  the  ladder 
instead  of  going  headforemost,  takes  his  seat  before  the  blanket.  As 
each  god  makes  a  somersault  into  the  room  he  hops  like  a  frog  past 
the  mounds  on  the  south  side,  and  then  around  on  the  north  side. 
As  *Hle'Iashoktipona  (Wood-ears)  passes  U'poyona  this  god  leaves  his 
seat  and  hops  on  all  fours  after  him.  As  each  god  readies  the  appro- 
priate mound  he  halts  on  all  fours  to  the  north  of  it,  and  when  all  are 
in  position  they  simultaneously  jump  on  their  mounds,  remove  the 
plume  wands,  and,  jumping  ofi;  in  the  same  fashion,  pass  to  the  children 
who  are  between  the  extended  knees  of  their  godfathers.  Each  god- 
father sits  on  the  ledge  between  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Each  god  blows  four  times  upon  the  plume  wand  he  carries,  each 
time  passing  it  before  the  child's  lips,  giving  to  him  the  sacred  breath 
of  the  god.  After  this  ceremony  all  the  gods  except  Shu'laawi'si, 
*Si"sikia,  and  Great  Father  Ko'3^erashi  depart  b}^  the  western  road. 
The  three  last  named  proceed  to  O'he'wa  ki'wi'sine  and  there  join  the 
younger  brother  gods  in  similar  ceremonies.  Later  in  the  evening 
Su'ti'ki,  the  bird  fetish  which  announces  the  coming  of  Ko'loowisi, 
is  carried  from  the  He'kiapawa  ki'wi'sine  to  the  roof  of  Chu'pawa. 
The  pole  is  projected  through  the  hatchway,  and  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  cord  the  bird  is  made  to  run  back  and  forth,  while  a 
second  man  uses  a  whistle  of  most  curious  workmanship"  that  is 
hidden  under  his  blanket.    The  bird  is  supposed  to  chirp  and  warble, 


a  This  whistle  was  secured  for  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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notifying  those  in  the  ki'wi'sine  of  the  coming  of  Ko'Ioowi.si.  Finally 
the  bird  halts  at  the  far  end  of  the  pole,  and  all,  including  the  children 
in  the  ki'wi'sine,  draw  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  inhaling  the  breath 
from  the  sacred  fetish.  While  this  is  being  done  the  man  with  the 
whistle  blows  out  his  breath  four  times. 

This  ceremony  with  the  bird  is  repeated  at  O'he'wa  ki'wi*sine,  and 
afterward  the  two  men  with  the  bird  fetish  pass  out  over  the  western 
road."  Ko'loowisi  is  the  next  to  visit  the  ki'wi'siwe,  going  first  to 
Chu'pawa.  The  serpent  is  carried  now  just  as  it  was  brought  to  the 
village.  The  slab  is  held  firmly  while  the  head  is  projected  through 
the  hatchway  into  the  ki'wi'sine.  Water  from  the  To'seluna  spring  is 
secretly  emptied  from  a  gourd  jug  into  the  bod}-  of  Ko'loowisi.  and  it 
pours  from  his  mouth  into  bowls  held  by  the  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'pek- 
win,  and  two  Ko'pi"l;"lshiwanni.  The  grains  of  corn  of  different  colors, 
which  are  now  mixed,  are  afterward  put  into  the  serpent  and  received 
in  baskets  from  its  mouth  by  those  who  receive  the  water.  The  to'selu 
(long  grass)  from  the  spring  is  thrown  through  the  hatchway,  while  the 
children's  eyes  are  covered  in  order  that  they  may  not  know  that  it 
does  not  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  serpent. 

Ko'loowisi  is  now  carried  to  the  hatchway  of  O'he'wa,  whcM-e  the 
offering  of  seeds  and  water  is  repeated.  Each  child  receives  a  bowl, 
which  is  a  present  from  the  godfather  made  by  a  female  member  of 
his  family,  containing  sacred  water  from  the  Ko'loowisi.  The  Ko'pek- 
win  gives  a  handful  of  the  mixed  corn  to  each  boy  and  to  each  god- 
father, and  a  roll  of  the  long  grass  is  also  handed  to  each  child.  Should 
there  be  an  oversupply  of  the  grass  it  is  given  to  the  godbithers. 
soon  as  these  distributions  have  been  made  to  the  children  in  Chu'pawa 
ki'wi'sine  the  Ko'mosona,  Ko'pekwin,  and  two  Ko'pi'Mashiwanni  proceed 
to  the  O'he'wa  ki'wi'sine  and  take  part  in  similar  cer»>moni(>s.  After 
receiving  the  gifts  of  the  gods  the  children  are  carried  t<i  (heir  homes 
by  their  godfathers.  The  water  is  drunk  l)y  the  boy  and  his  immedi- 
ate family  and  is  also  used  to  sprinkle  the  stacked  corn.  The  long 
grass  is  dei)osited  with  the  slacked  corn,  and  the  seeds  aro  plantod 
separate  from  the  others  in  the  li(>l(l  in  the  coming  s]iring. 

After  the  ceremonies  in  tlie  ki  wi'siwe  the  gods  dt>posit  th(>  j>hnne 
wands  from  the  movuids  and  food  in  a  large  excavation  west  of  Zuni, 
which  is  afterward  covered.  They  then  return  to  the  \  illage.  with  their 
masks  seci'elvd  un(l»>r  bliink(<(s,  each  going  to  I  lie  house  where  his  ma»k 
is  kept  and  n>lurning  it  to  (he  keeper  with  appropriate  prayer;*.  As  a 
a  number  of  masks  are  often  kept  in  one  house,  .several  j-KM-sonators 
of  (he  gods  meet  there  and  are  s(>rv(Ml  with  an  elaborate  fen^t.  Tivvi- 
ous  to  tlu^  feast,  however,  vnch  personator  of  w  god  removen  all  <*f  his 
clothing  but  (he  breechclo(h  and  is  balhi^d  l)y  tlie  women  of  thr  fannly. 

nThe  two  men  meiitloued  have  entire  charge  of  llie  bird  fettsh  Mid  the  whirtle,  and  their  o«o*  la 

for  lite. 
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At  suiiriso  the  mornino-  iiftor  inithition  the  child  goes  to  the  house 
of  his  godfather,  where  the  i)hniio  is  removed  from  his  hair  and  the 
head  is  hatlied  l)v  the  wife;  then  the  godfather  returns  the  plume  to 
its  place  and  gives  the  ))oy  four  ears  of  corn  and  te'likinawe,  after 
which  the  child  has  his  morning  meal  at  the  house  of  his  godfather. 
After  the  meal  the  godfather  carries  the  child  to  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth), 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  removes  from  his  hair  the  plume, 
and  plants  it  in  the  earth,  and  the  child  deposits  his  te'likinawe.  He 
plants  the  corn  the  coming  3'ear  in  his  fields. 

Thus  closes  this  curious  involuntaiy  ceremonial  of  initiation  of  the 
Zufii  bo}"  into  the  Ko'tikili,  an  initiation  for  which  the  godfather  is 
mainly  responsible.  The  bo}'  must  take  upon  himself  the  vows  as  soon 
as  he  is  old  enough  to  fully  understand  the  requirements  resting  upon 
a  member  of  this  fraternity. 

Voluntary  Initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili 

Voluntary  initiation  occurs  when  the  boy  is  12  or  13  years  of  age.  ■ 
He  decides  for  himself,  but  the  elders  do  not  fail  to  have  him  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  step. 

The  initiation  described  was  witnessed  in  1891.  By  1  o'clock  in  the 
day  the  He'iwa  k'iwi'sine  (see  plate  xv)'^  contains  a  large  number  of 
people,  including  several  boys  to  be  initiated.  Each  boy  sits  hj  the 
side  of  his  godfather  (the  same  godfather  acting  for  involuntaiy  and 
voluntaiy  initiation)  on  the  south  or  east  ledge  of 'the  room.  The  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests),  the  Ko'mosona,  and  the  Ko'pekwin 
sit  on  the  south  ledge,  to  the  west.  Four  Sa'ya*hlia  stand  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ki'wi'sine  and  west  of  the  center  of  the  floor,  facing  south. 
The  long  goat's  wool  used  for  hair  on  these  masks  is  tied  with  yucca 
ribbons,  so  that  the  eyeholes  of  the  mask  may  not  be  covered.  The 
Ko'yemshi  (see  plate  v  a),'^  who  have  charge  of  the  bunches  of  giant 
yucca,  hand  a  bunch  to  each  Sa'ya*hlia  (see  plate  xvi). 

One  of  the  boys  is  a  Sia  youth,  who  is  included  in  the  number  to  be 
initiated  in  order  that  the  Sia  Indians  ma}'  use  the  Ko'yemshi  masks 
which  the}'  possess,  all  who  formerly  had  this  privilige  being  now 
dead.  This  boy  is  accompanied  to  Zuni  by  one  of  the  principal  rain 
priests  and  two  theurgists  of  his  tribe.  The  director  of  the  Shu'- 
maakwe  fraternity  was  chosen  as  his  godfather.  As  this  youth  has 
not  received  involuntary  initiation  in  Zuni,  he  must  pass  through 
a  more  extended  ceremonial  than  the  others.  He  is  the  first  one 
brought  forward. 

a  In  the  plate  the  He'iwa  ki'vitsine  occupies  only  the  left-hand  portion,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
window. 

*  Although  the  masks  of  the  ten  Ko'yemshi  are  similar,  each  one  has  its  special  knob  and  mouth 
forms. 
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The  godfather  folds  four  large  blankets  separate!}-  into  squares 
and  two  women  la}"  them  over  the  8ia  boy's  back  while  he  bends  for- 
ward. A  large  piece  of  double  canvas  is  now  thrown  over  the  boy, 
completely  covering  him.  His  back  is  bent  until  one'  could  sit  upon 
it.  The  godfather,  who  leads  the  novice,  holds  the  canvas  together 
under  the  chin  so  that  the  boy  can  scarcely  see.  The  women  who 
place  the  blankets  walk  on  either  side  of  the  bo\%  who  stops  before 
the  Sa'ya*hlia  at  the  east  end  of  the  line.  This  god  strikes  the  boy 
four  times  with  all  his  strength  across  the  back  with  the  yucca.  The 
four  strokes  are  repeated  by  each  Sa'j^a'hlia  in  tui'n,  the  novice  being 
led  by  his  godfather  from  one  to  the  other  and  then  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  room  where  he  stands  facing  north.  The  Sa'ya'hiia  now 
stand  in  line  north  and  south  and  face  east.  The  boy  is  again  led 
before  the  gods  to  be  whipped  with  the  yucca.  The  one  at  the  north 
end  of  the  line  strikes  him  hrst.  He  passes  four  times  before  the 
Sa'ya*hlia,  and  each  time  the  gods  give  him  one  stroke  each  with  the 
yucca.  The  blows  are  counted  aloud  by  the  Ko'yemshi.  who  stand  by 
and  furnish  the  gods  with  fresli  bunches  of  yucca  as  needed.  One 
of  the  women  Avho  accompany  the  Ijoy  is  now  led  by  the  godfather 
before  the  gods.  She  bends  forward  and  receives  on  her  back  one 
stroke  of  the  yucca  from  each  Sa'ya'hiia,  they  having  resumed  their 
position  on  the  north  side  of  the  room.  Two  blankets  are  removed 
from  the  boy's  ])ack  and  he  is  again  led  before  the  gods,  each  one 
striking  him  with  force  four  times  across  the  back.  .Tudging  from 
the  smothei'cd  groans,  the  strokes  are  keenlv  felt  by  the  boy.  After 
the  thii-d  whipping  the  boy  and  the  godfather  each  take  meal  from  a 
cornhusk  held  by  the  godfather  and  sprinkle  the  Sa'ya'lilia.  and  after 
the  blankets  are  removed  the  godfather  attaches  a  fluffy  eagle  plmne 
to  the  hair  of  the  boy,  who  again  ai)])oars  in  his  calico  shirt  and 
trousers. 

A  blanket  of  ordinary  thickness  and  a  deerskin  are  used  for  vol- 
untary initiation.  The  novices  pass  but  once  before  the  Sa'ya'hiia. 
receiving  from  each  of  these  four  gods  four  strokes  with  giant  yuera 
delivered  with  all  their  strength,  and  though  every  effort  is  mado  by 
the  novices  to  keep  silent,  their  smothered  groans  are  pitiablo  to 
hear.  When  all  of  the  novices  have  received  their  eha,stiseniont 
they  return  to  their  seats,  each  one  going  to  the  side  of  his  gcvi- 
father,  who  places  his  hands  over  tlie  eyes  of  (he  boy  while  the  fo>ir 
Sa'ya'hiia  gods  remove  their  masks.  The  Ko'y<Mnshi  do  not  takr  off 
theirs.  After  the  boys  are  whi]iped  the  two  Ko'yemshi  g<>  t«i  iho 
roof  of  the  ki'wi'sine  to  see  thnt  no  one  intrudes  whih'  tho  ina!<k)« 
are  being  removed.  Every  initiate  has  a  rain-maker's  ina,«k  givon 
him  by  his  godfather,  which  becomes  his  personal  property,  and  is 
burie(i  after  his  death.    When  the  godfathers  remove  their  hHiids 
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from  tlie  eyes  of  the  boys,  the  novices  discover  for  the  first  time 
that  tlie  supposed  gods  are  but  men.  Four  of  the  boys  stand  before 
the  four  Sa'ya'hlia,  each  god  phicing  a  mask  on  the  boy  before  him 
and  handing  him  his  yucca.  The  novices  now  pass  down  the  line 
of  gods,  the  first  bo}'  striking  the  first  god  once  over  the  right  arm 
and  then  the  left,  the  right  ankle  and  then  the  left.  He  repeats  the 
strokes  with  each  god,  the  other  boys  doing  the  same.  Passing  on, 
the}^  afterward  form  into  line  and  again  approach  the  gods,  each  boy 
being  vis-a-vis  to  the  god  whose  mask  he  wears.  Each  god  removes 
his  mask  fi-om  the  boy's  head  and  the  novices  return  to  their  seats, 
when  four  others  pass  through  the  same  ceremony. 

After  all  the  boys  have  been  initiated  the  gods  replace  the  masks 
over  their  own  heads  and  the  godfathers  are  struck  by  each  god  over 
the  limbs,  as  heretofore  described.  Afterward  each  shi'wanni  is  struck 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Ko'mosona  informs  the  boys  that  if  the}^ 
divulge  the  initiatory  secrets,  especially  those  associated  with  the 
masks,  their  heads  will  be  cut  off  with  a  stone  knife. 

After  the  initiation  a  feast  is  served  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  the  food  being 
brought  to  the  hatchway  in  the  roof  by  the  families  of  the  Sa'ya'hlia. 
After  the  feast  the  boys  pass  out  one  by  one  with  their  godfathers. 
The  Sa'ya'hlia  go  to  the  plaza  while  the  Kor'kokshi  are  dancing  and 
run  up  the  ladder  and  over  the  housetops,  using  their  yucca  freely. 
Women  are  whipped  to  cure  them  of  bad  dreams. 

As  the  wi'iter  was  closeted  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  she  could  not  observe 
the  ceremonies  in  the  plaza  at  this  time;  but  on  a  similar  occasion 
she  remained  in  the  plaza  instead  of  going  into  the  ki'wi'sine,  and 
the  scenes  observed  at  that  time,  which  are  virtuall}'  the  same  each 
year,  are  here  given. 

There  are  thirty-one  Kor'kokshi  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  dancers 
in  the  plaza.  Seven  are  goddesses.  Those  representing  women  wear 
the  ordinary  black  woven  dress  and  white  blanket  wraps,  bordered 
top  and  bottom  in  blue  and  red,  blue  knit  leggings,  many  necklaces, 
and  turquoise  earrings.  Their  hands  and  arms  are  colored  pink  and 
their  feet  yellow.  The  hair  is  parted  over  the  top  of  the  head  and 
down  the  back,  and  done  up  on  either  side  over  forms  made  of  wood 
and  wrapped  with  native  blue  3'arn.  After  one  side  is  wrapped,  the 
person  whose  hair  is  being  dressed  holds  the  3'arn  tightly  until  the 
hairdresser  rolls  the  rest  of  the  hair,  when  it  also  is  wrapped  with 
yarn.  A  bang  of  goat's  wool  4  inches  deep  passes  around  the  head. 
The  woman's  mask,  which  covers  only  the  face,  is  white,  with  a  black 
beard  about  6  inches  long.  Each  personator  of  a  woman  has  a  large 
white  fluffy  eagle  plume  tied  to  the  forelock,  except  one  who  has  two 
plumes,  which  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  worn  by  the  others. 
They  carry  spruce  twigs  in  both  hands. 

Those  personating  the  male  gods  have  their  legs  and  arms  painted 
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yellow  to  the  knees  and  elbows;  yellow  lines  run  from  the  elbow  up 
the  arm  and  down  the  back  and  breast  on  each  side.  They  wear  the 
conventional  dance  moccasins,  with  porcupine  anklets,  white  cotton 
embroidered  kilts  fastened  at  the  right  side,  a  white  fringed  cotton  sash, 
and  a  Zuni  woman's  belt  which  is  carried  around  the  waist  and  looped 
at  the  right  side.  A  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  the  back.  Bunches  of  native 
blue  yarn  with  sleigh  bells  are  worn  below  the  knee,  the  yarn  lianging 
in  tassels.  A  tortoise-shell  rattle  hangs  at  the  calf  of  the  right  leg. 
Blue  yarn  is  wound  around  the  right  wrist  and  a  bow  wristlet  is  worn 
on  the  left.  In  addition  to  the  ela))oi"ate  necklace,  each  dancer  wears 
a  hank  of  blue  yarn  around  the  neck.  Spruce  twigs  stand  out  from 
the  belts,  and  also  from  the  leather  armlets,  which  are  cut  in  points 
colored  blue-green,  and  a  banded  turkey  feather  is  suspended  from 
each  point  by  a  buckskin  thong  several  inches  long.  The  hair,  which 
has  ])een  plaited  to  make  it  wavy,  falls  over  the  back,  and  three 
wliite,  equidistant,  flutiy  eagle  plumes  are  attached  to  a  string  hanging 
down  the  back.  A  bit  of  C3'lindrical  wood  about  1^  inches  long  and  one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter  is  tied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  string  to  keep  it  in 
place.  A  bunch  of  yellow  parrot  plumes  stands  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  at  the  line  from  which  the  bang  falls.  The  masks,  which  arc 
rectangular  and  shaped  to  fit  the  face,  are  blue-green,  blocked  at  the 
base  in  black  and  white,  symbolic  of  the  house  of  the  clouds,  and 
have  a  black  beard.  The  gods  carry  gourd  rattles,  colored  pink,  in 
the  right  hand  and  small  spruce  twigs  in  the  left. 

The  dancers  are  led  by  a  man  of  the  ki'wi'sine  dressed  in  velveteen 
knee  breeches  with  a  line  of  silver  Imttons  on  the  outer  sides,  buckskin 
leggings,  red  garters,  moccasins,  a  l)lack  native  wool  shirt  trimmed 
with  red  and  green  ril)bons  over  ii  white  shirt,  and  a  yuc<'a  ribbon 
around  the  head.  A  white  fluffy  eagle  phune  and  a  sniidl  bird  jilumo 
are  attached  to  the  forelock;  a  l)uckskin  folded  lengthwise  hangs  over 
the  left  shoulder.  This  man  carries  a  nii'li  (sec  page  416)  and  a  nioal 
bask(>t  in  the  left  hand  an<l  sprinkles  meal  with  the  right. 

The  dancers  enter  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  from  th(>  western  way  and  leave 
it  by  the  eastern  covered  way.  One  personating  a  goddess  walks  by 
the  side  of  the  for(>most  dancer.  All  piMsonating  the  gods  foi  tn  in  line, 
facing  nortii.  The  lesiding  goddess  stands  vi.s-a-vis  to  the  dancer  she 
accompanies,  wUWv  (be  other  six  personators  of  gmldessos  fae<'  the 
dancers  in  (he  middle  of  the  lin<>.  The  lesider  of  the  song  and  datiro 
ahviiys  stands  midway  down  (he  line.  The  god  at  the  oa-st  end  of  (ho 
line  and  his  vis-u-vis  (urn  (<>  fnce  (lie  nv.xu  who  precodps  the  dniiocrs. 
and  dance  a  moment  or  (wo.  while  the  others,  except  (hose  jiorson- 
ating  women,  conlinne  (h<>  dance,  facing  north.  'IMio  )«ix  women  fs\ci^ 
the  men.  In  a  short  (ime  I  lie  two  at  tlio  end  of  the  lino  iTsi.mo  their 
foiinrr  position,  imd  (li(>  Iciidev.  who  is  not  si  dsHK^ev.  pasw!*  down 
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the  liiu!  in  front  of  tlio  daiicei's  to  tlio  oroup  of  Ko'3'omshi  standing 
north  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  line  of  dancers.  The  leader  prays 
and  sprinkles  eacli  Ko'3fenishi  with  meal.  The  dancers  continue  the 
sono-  and  dance  to  the  acconipaniniont  of  the  i-attle.  After  a  time  they 
turn,  forniino-  into  single  tile  facing  the  east,  and  so  they  reverse  sev- 
eral times.  The  step  in  the  dance  is  of  dull  uniformity,  the  balancing 
being  doTie  with  the  left  foot,  while  the  right  is  raised  slightly  above 
the  ground  and  put  down  squarely  with  a  stamp. 

After  the  Kor'kokshi  dance  once  they  retire  for  a  time  to  the 
ki'wi^sine  whence  they  came.  They  are  soon  followed  to  the  plaza  by 
four  Sa'3'a'hlia,  who  remain  a. short  time,  brandishing  their  huge 
bunches  of  giant  jmcca.  causing  men,  women,  and  children  to  get  out 
of  their  way.  They  retire  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine,  where  they,  with 
two  Ko'yemshi,  pass  the  boys  assembled  there  through  voluntary 
initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili. 

Eight  of  the  Ko'3'emshi  remain  in  the  plaza,  where  they  are  joined  by 
menibei's  of  the  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy)  fraternity,  who  have  their  entire 
bodies  painted  ash-color,  with  curves  of  black  under  each  eye  and  over 
the  upper  lip.  Their  heads  and  ears  are  covered  with  ash-colored 
cotton  skullcaps  ornamented  on  the  top  and  over  the  ears  with  rib- 
boned corn-husk  rosettes.  Native  black-wool  breechcloths  are  worn. 
A  bunch  of  unspun  black  yarn  hangs  about  the  neck  and  a  string  of 
it  is  tied  around  the  left  ankle.  One  man  has  his  body  and  limbs 
encircled  b}-  bands  of  white  paint.  Each  is  provided  with  a  large 
blanket,  which  is  worn  most  of  the  time,  for  the  day  is  extremely 
cold,  and  each  carries  his  baton  (see  plate  xv,  Group  of  Ne'wekwe), 
the  harlequin's  bauble  (see  plate  xvii).'  Throughout  the  afternoon 
during  the  interval  of  the  Kor'kokshi  dancing  the  Ko'yemshi  and 
Ne'wekwe  hold  high  carnival,  delighting  the  hundreds  of  spectators 
with  their  buffoonery. 

Women  of  the  higher  rank  gather  inside  the  houses  or  on  elevated 
galleries  to  witness  the  ceremonials  in  Si'aa'  te'wita.  Others  sit  on 
the  house  tops  or  on  blankets  spread  on  the  south  side  of  the  plaza. 
The  return  of  the  dancers  is  always  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of  all 
nonsense,  and  these  clowns,  with  great  seriousness,  attend  to  the  wants 
of  the  Kor'kokshi,  some  portion  of  their  regalia  not  infrequently 
requiring  attention.  The  warrior  of  the  Ko'yemshi  whirls  the  rhombus 
during  the  dancing,  calling  upon  the  rain-makers  to  gather,  the  Kor'- 
kokshi being  their  personators. 

After  the  fifth  dance  a  bowl  of  food  is  brought  to  the  plaza,  and 
after  the  food  is  eaten  by  the  Ne'wekwe  one  of  them  brings  a  bowl  of 
urine  and  drinks  and  gargles  his  throat  with  it,  and  places  it  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  plaza  when  the  dancers  are  seen  advancing. 
It  is  drunk  after  the  dancers  leave  the  plaza. 
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After  the  sixth  dance  the  Ko'yemshi  and  Ne'wekwe  gather  in  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  plaza,  the  latter  having  laid  aside  their 
batons.  One  Ne'wekwe  beats  a  drum,  while  the  others  burlesque  the 
dancers  who  are  now  absent  from  the  plaza.  The  scene  becomes 
hilarious  when  a  Ne'wekwe  ascends  a  ladder  and,  entering  a  house,  soon 
emerges  with  a  urinal  filled  to  the  brim,  which  he  brings  to  the  plaza 
and  passes  to  his  three  fellows,  each  one  drinking  from  the  bowl." 
When  the  vessel  is  empty  he  places  it,  inverted,  over  his  head,  and  a 
fellow  hastens  to  lick  the  drops  which  fall  from  the  bowl  to  the  ground. 
The  man  with  the  urinal  finally  falls  to  the  ground  and  smashes  the 
bowl.  The  four  Ne'wekwe  play  at  being  intoxicated  from  the  draft, 
their  antics  exceeding  anything  before  observed  by  the  writer.  The}' 
come  nearer  falling  to  the  ground  without  so  doing  than  could  be 
imagined.  One  man,  tumbling  into  the  arms  of  another,  exclaims: 
"Father,  why  am  I  crazy  ?  "  One  of  the  four  is  a  peerless  harlequin. 
They  hold  a  regular  drunken  dance,  throwing  their  arms  up,  and 
with  the  Ko'yemshi  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  drum.  A 
man  falling  from  a  ladder,  a  rung  having  slipped  out,  causes  great 
merriment. 

At  4.30  the  Kor'kokshi  come  to  the  plaza  for  the  seventh  time, 
when  the  innovation  occurs  of  forming  into  file  facing  west  and  dancing 
a  moment  before  forming  in  line  facing  north.  The  leader  of  the 
dancers  now  stands  west  of  them  instead  of  east.  After  the  dance, 
which  does  not  close  until  the  shadows  of  evening  are  falling,  the 
Kor'kokshi  leave  the  plaza  1)y  the  western  street. 

Although  a  boy  at  voluntary  initiation  info  the  frafernity  of  the 
Ko'tikili  joins  the  ki'wi'sine  to  which  his  godfather  belongs  (see  page 
66),  it  sometimes,  though  seldoni,  occurs  that  a  man  from  choice  leaves 
his  ki'wi'sinc  to  l)ecome  associated  wifh  another.  In  such  case  lie  may 
return  at  any  time  to  the  one  of  his  boyhood.  Also,  when  improper 
conduct  is  observed  between  a  man  and  the  wife  of  one  of  his  fellow- 
members,  the  offender  is  expelled,  whereupon  he  seeks  adnnttance  into 
one  of  the  othei'  ki'wi'siwe.  Sometimes,  however,  the  efforts  of  mem- 
b(!rs  to  expt^l  an  objectionable  person  arc  futile.  For  example,  the 
director  of  a  certain  ki'wi'sinc  discovered  that  undui^  intimacy  existed 
between  one  of  his  fellow-members  and  his  wife,  and.  after  denouncing 
the  man,  he  left  the  wife's  hou.se  never  to  return.  \  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  ki'wi'sine  was  held,  and  not  only  the  director  iMit  the 
Ko'mosc/ua  (director-general  of  ki'wi'siwe).  he  being  also  a  meml>er«>f 
this  ki'wi^sine,  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  guilty  man.  Hut  their 
demands  were  overnded,  whereu])on  the  Ko'mosona.  the  dirciMorof  the 
ki'wi'sine,  and  three  others  left  and  became  members  of  the  C'hu'pawa. 

(I The  Ne'wekwe  arc  llioonly  Zuflis  wliocnt  niiil  drink  flltli.  It  Ilir  sini  of  puch  member  of  this 
fraternity  to  outdo  the  others  In  everything  dlsttusting. 
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CALENDAR  AND  CALENDRIC  CEREMONIALS 
Calendar 

The  year  (te'pikwai'i)  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  each  consisting  of 
six  months  (te'lalvwai'i).  The  month  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
part  being  called  topinta -as'tem'la  (one  ten). 

According  to  Zuni  calculation,  when  the  rising  sun  strikes  a  certain 
point  at  the  southwest  end  of  To'wa  3'arUlnne  (Corn  mountain)  it  is 
the  winter  solstice.  Then  the  sun  moves  to  the  north,  passes  the  moon 
at  A'yonawa  yal'lilnne  and  continxies  round  to  a  point  northwest  of 
Zufii  which  is  called  Yal'la  *hlan'na  (Great  mountain),  where  it  sets 
consecutively  for  four  da3^s  at  the  same  point.  The  last  day  is  the 
summer  solstice. 

The  names  of  the  months  are  given  below.  It  will  be  observed  that 
those  for  the  months  December  to  June  are  indicative  and  that  the 
same  names  are  repeated  for  the  other  six  months. 

Winter  months.  I'kopu  (turning  or  looking  back") ,  December;  Taiyiimchu  (limbs 
of  trees  broken  by  snow),  January;  O'nanulaklakwamg  (no  snow  in  the  road),  Feb- 
ruary; 'Hli'tekwakia  'sanna  (little  wind  month),  March;  'Hli'tekwakia  'hlan'na 
(big  wind  month),  April;  Kwashi'iimme  (no  name).  May. 

Summer  MONTHS.  I'kopu  (turning  or  looking  back),  .Tune;  Taiyiimchu  (limbs  of 
trees  broken  by  snow),  July;  O'niinulakiakwamS  (no  snow  in  the  road),  August; 
'Hli'tekwakia  'sanna  (little  wind  month),  September;  'Hli'tekwatia  'thlan'na  (big 
wind  month),  October;  Kwashi'ilmme  (no  name),  November. 

Winter  Solstice  Ceremonies 

Ya'tokia  (sun  fathei')  i'tiwannan  (middle)  kwi  (place)  te*chi  (reaches 
there)  is  a  reference  to  the  shortest  day  in  the  year,  the  winter  solstice. 

Though  the  ceremonies  of  both  seasons  extend  through  some  days, 
the  first  day  on  which  the  people  en  masse  plant  te'likinawe  (prayer 
plumes)  is  designated  as  the  solstice.  The  day  chosen  for  the  winter 
solstice  celebration  is  the  21st  or  22d  of  December.  The  pe'kwin  (sun 
priest)  is  alone  responsible  for  the  calendar.  He  is  usuallj'  correct  in 
his  calculations,  but  has  been  known  to  be  in  error.  Such  was  the  case 
in  1896,  when  the  pe'kwin  (see  plate  xviii)  had  but  recently  replaced 
his  predecessor.  The  former  sun  priest  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
high  office  by  the  word  of  the  ShiVano'^kia  (Priestess  of  fecundity), 
who  enjoys  such  prerogative;  she  declared  the  failure  in  crops  due  to 
the  bad  heart  of  the  pe'kwm.  Many  ventured  to  hint  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  diabolical  powers  of  witchcraft.  After  prolonged  discus- 
sion by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests)  and  others  over  the 
time  designated  by  the  new  pe'kwin,  his  decision  was  confirmed. 


a  The  reference  is  to  the  Sun  Father's  turning  back  after  reaching  the  point  referred  to  at  the 
southwest  end  of  To'wa  yiil'liinng.  He  is  supposed  to  pause  here  for  a  time  before  returning  on  his 
course. 
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The  sun  priest  makes  daily  observations  of  tiie  sunrise  at  a  petrified 
stump  which  stands  on  the  outskirts  east  of  the  village,  and  sprinkles 
it  with  meal  when  he  offers  his  matins  to  the  rising  gun.  When  the 
sun  rises  over  a  certain  point  of  To'wa  3'ariiinne  he  informs  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest,  who  notifies  the  first  body  of  A'shiwunni.  and 
they  meet  the  same  night  in  the  ceremonial  chamljcr." 

The  following  morning  the  pe'kwin  prepares  four  te'likinawc  for 
the  Sun  Father  and  Moon  Mother  and,  carrying  them  up  the  steep 
acclivit}',  deposits  them  at  a  shrine  on  To'wa  yiil'lanne.  The  four 
teiikinawe  are  tied  into  groups  of  twos,  each  group  having  a  blue 
stick  for  the  sun  and  a  3'ellow  one  for  the  moon,  which  is  referred  to 
as  sister  of  the  sun.  The  lower  end  of  each  stick  is  tipped  with  black 
to  indicate  feet,  and  the  top  is  beveled,  witii  three  black  dots  on  the 
beveled  surface  indicating  eyes  and  mouth.  Under  tail  and  breast 
feathers  of  the  eagle  and  ])lumes  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions  are 
attached  to  each  stick. 

The  fourth  morning  following  he  deposits  four  tc'likinawe  in  the 
field^  to  the  deceased  a'pckwin  (sun  priests).  The  sticks  of  these  are 
black  with  turke}'  plumes  attached.  On  the  fourth  morning  after  this 
he  returns  to  the  sun  shrine  on  To'wa  yal'lanne  and  deposits  four  tc'li- 
kinawe. On  the  fourth  morning  next  succeeding  he  plants  four  te'li- 
kinawc in  the  field  to  his  predecessors.  Again  on  the  next  fourth 
morning  he  deposits  four  te'likinawe  at  the  sun  shrine  on  To'wa  yal'- 
lanne. On  the  fourth  morning  following  thereafter  he  plants  four  more 
te'likinawe  in  the  field  to  his  deceased  jM-edeccssors.  The  pe'kwin  must 
observe  continency  from  four  days  previous  to  the  first  planting  of 
the  ])lunies  to  four  days  following  the  last  deposition  of  these  otTerings. 
and  he  must  fast  from  animal  food  four  days  following  the  otferings 
made  to  the  sun,  but  this  fast  is  not  observed  in  ]>1;inting  te'liki- 
nawe to  the  deceased  a'pekwTn. 

The  morning  following  (he  final  planting  of  the  te'likinawe  ihe 
pe'kwin  announces  from  the  house  top  that  the  winter  solstice  will 
occur  in  ten  days.  Then  (lie  rising  sun  will  strike  the  point  referred 
to  as  the  Middle  place,  after  which  it  returns  over  the  road  it  has 
traveled.  The  jie'kwin  continues  his  daily  visits  to  the  |>etrified  stump 
to  ])ray  and  sprinkle  meal  to  the  rising  sun. 

St  udies  of  th(>  winter  solstice  ceremonies  wen^  made  in  i  s'.tl  and  lSJ»<i; 
and  US  v.wU  annual  festival  is  substantially  the  same  only  the  one  for 
iiSi)!  will  be  described.    It  imist  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  datAN**  vary 

"While  (lii.s  rodiii  ts  \ho  rrrpmoniiil  clininbpr  of  Uii'  first  Ixtdy  of  A'slihvuniit.  who  nrv  known  a* 
llu'  Kln'kwi-  niiiosl  (niicctol'f  tif  tlic  lioiipiM,  (he  1ioii«('  irforml  to  Mng  llie  prn>''t"«l  homr  of  Ihp 
Ct'loiiO  (NOP  |).  Kili)  (if  tli(>  Slii'wmiiil  of  North,  It  Is  spoken  of  ns  Uipliotisoof  thi«shi'«  »mn(  in  mn«o- 
qlifiu'p  ot  his  baiiig  the  possessor  of  Ihe  snered  fetish,  whirh  rr«t«  in  Uie  mom  imnKviidirly  over  ih«- 
ccnler  of  the  \vorli1;  hik),  i\s  has  hreli  stntoil,  Ihe  Shi'wnnni  ol  the  North  is  nhvuvs  refotTprI  U^  n*  Ihc 
IClii'kwemosi  (Direetor  of  llie  house),  while  the  others  of  Ihe  (Irsl  luxly  of  A'shiwniinl  (trr  fipottf-n 
of  IIS  Shi'wiiiiul  of  the  West,  South,  ele. 

'1  li'lehls  llirouKhotit  this  pnper  refer  to  (rromiil  under  enllivBlioii. 
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soiiiewhat  in  dirt'ereiit  years.  While  the  actual  ccrcmouial  continued 
eleven  days,  beginning-  on  the  22d  of  the  month  in  1891,  for  conven- 
ience of  reference  the  four  days  prior  to  this  date  will  l)e  included  in 
the  enumeration  of  days.  The  references  in  the  following  account 
are  therefore  from  the  first  day  to  the  fifteenth  inclusive,  the  fifth 
day  being  the  actual  beginning  of  the  ceremonial. 

The  first  four  days  are  consumed  by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni, 
not  including  the  Shi'wano"kia  (Priestess  of  Fecundity),  who  assemble 
in  the  houses  of  the  Kia'kwe  amosi  in  the  preparation  of  te'likinawe. 
Besides  their  individual  prayer  plumes  to  the  sun  and  their  ancestors, 
each  shi'wanni  makes  a  te'likinane  to  the  sun,  one  to  the  moon  (the  two 
being  wrapped  together  with  native  cotton  cord),  and  four  to  each  of 
the  six  regions  for  the  deceased  A'shiwanni  of  these  regions.  The 
te'likinawe  of  the  Priestess  of  Fecundity  are  made  b}^  the  first  body  of 
A'shiwanni.  She  prepares  a  ha'kwani  (a  number  of  cotton-cord  loops), 
symbolizing  a  sacred  white  blanket.  The  Kia'kwemosi  and  the  Shi'- 
wanni of  the  Nadir  each  make  a  te'likinane,  the  stick  measuring  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  That  of  the 
Kia'kwemosi  is  to  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  of  the  six  regions  or 
the  whole  world,  and  that  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir,  who  is  also 
elder  1)rother  Bow  priest,  is  to  the  Ku'pishtaya  (lightning-makers), 
with  whom  the  deceased  A'pi"lashiwanni  (Bow  priests)  work.  The 
elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  prepare  offerings  to  the  Gods 
of  War,  and  four  to  the  lightning-makers  (deceased  A'pi"lashiwanni) 
of  each  of  the  six  regions.  All  except  the  individual  offerings  of  these 
priests  are  grouped  together  into  a  kia'etchine  (a  group  of  te'likinawe), 
the  two  longer  te'likinawe  made  by  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  Shi'wanni  of 
the  Nadir  being  in  the  center.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir  holds  the 
te'likinawe  in  place  while  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  wraps  the 
base  with  thread  made  of  yucca.  The  kia'etchine  is  placed  on  the  meal 
painting  in  the  He'iwa  (North)  ki'wi*sine"  the  fourth  evening. 

This  group  of  te'likinawe  is  offered  to  the  gods  with  prayers  for  the 
pure  hearts  of  the  people,  the  appearance  of  a'wehlwia'we  (cumulus 
clouds),  shi'pololowe  (fog,  clouds  like  the  plains),  wil'lolonanne  (light- 
ning), rains,  and  much  water  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Should  the 
hearts  of  the  people  be  not  pure,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Sun 
Father  would  combine  with  the  Council  of  the  Gods  in  directing  the 
u'wannami  to  favor  Zuni-land.  The  Ko'mosona  and  his  associates 
prepare  their  prayer  plumes  in  the  room  adjoining  the  Mu'hewa  (west) 
ki'wi'sine,  to  which  he  belongs.  He  also  has  one  te'likinane,  as  long 
as  from  the  inner  side  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger,  which  is  offered  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods.  Members  of  the 
fraternities,  except  those  of  the  *Hle'wekwe  (Sword  swallowers),  also 
gather  in  their  ceremonial  chambers  on  the  first  day  and  prepare 
te'likinawe. 


a  See  Ki'wi'siwe  and  their  functions. 
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This  is  a  busy  season  with  the  fraternities,  and  tlie  floors  are  covered 
with  groups  of  men  with  their  medicine  boxes  beside  them  and  plumes 
of  all  colors  ISdno-  al)Out.  They  prepare  te'likinawe  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  fraternity  in  which  they  hold  membership, 
but  according  to  the  orders  to  which  they  belong,  the  fraternities  in 
most  instances  being  composed  of  several  oi'ders.  They  go  from  one 
ceremonial  chamber  to  another  to  prepai'c  the  appropriate  otlerings, 
for  it  is  (iuit(>  common  for  a  Zufiian  to  hold  membershi])  in  two  or 
more  fraternities.  The  A'pi^'lashiwanni  as  such  prepare  te'likinawe 
to  the  Gods  of  War  and  to  their  predecessors.  The  membei-s  of  this 
organization  also  prepare  the  appropriate  ofierings  for  the  other 
fraternities  in  which  they^  hold  membership. 

Each  member  of  a  mystery  medicine  order,  and  many  of  the  fra- 
ternities have  the  order  of  M3^ster3'  inedicine,  makes  ofterings  to  the 
sun  and  moon — four  to  the  deceased  memb(>rsof  the  fraternity,  one  to 
Fo'shai3''anki,"  and  one  to  Po'shaiyiinki's  fellow.  The  ends  of  the 
offerings  made  to  the  two  latter  personages  are  cut  scjuare  acrcss,  with 
a  Greek  cross  on  the  top,''  but  the  offerings  of  tiie  A'shiwanni  to 
Po'shai^iinki  are  serrated  on  the  top,  s\'ml)olic  of  cunuilus  clouds. 
A  miniature  crook  and  corn  planter,  each  having  a  la'showanne  (one 
or  more  plutues  attached  to  a  cotton  cord)  attached,  are  grouped  witli 
the  offerings  to  Po'shaiyilnki.  The  crook,  which  syml)olizes  longevity, 
is  deposited  with  the  prayer  beginning  ''I  walk  witii  this  cane."  which 
signifies  that  the  one  Avho  speaks  prays  to  grow  old;  not  to  die,  luit  to 
sleep  and  awake  as  a  little  child  with  tiie  others,  reference  being  made 
to  the  ancients. 

The  officers  of  the  order  of  mystery  medicine  make  te'likinawe  to 
the  Beast  Gods  of  the  six  regions,  to  their  deceased  predecessors  of  the 
order,  and  four  to  deceased  members  at  large.  A  member  at  large 
may  only  make  an  offering  to  the  Beast  (xod  of  one  of  the  six  regions. 
The  A'pi'Miishiwaiini  prepare  four  to  the  decinised  of  their  fratornity 
who  preceded  them  as  warrior  guardians  of  tlie  altars  and  medicine. 
8uch  orders  of  fraternities  as  have  ])atron  gods  make  additional 
offerings  to  them.  The  offerings  of  boys  who  have  reeeivv»d  onl}* 
iuvoluntary  initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili  (mytliologic  fraternity)  and 
those  of  the  women  and  girls  are  made  for  them  by  their  fratornity 
fathers.  When  the  fraternity  i)ai-enl  is  a  woman,  her  fraternity 
father  prepares  her  te'likinawe  and  tlios(>  for  her  fraternity  child, 
shoidd  the  child  not  be  a  niember  of  the  Ko'tikili. 

Although  it  is  considered  out  of  order,  a  man  souK^times  makes  his 
fraternity  offerings  at  his  mother's  or  wife's  hoUMo.    Kaoh  man  piv- 

"  I'o'.slmiyiiiikl  is  tlu>  ZnTii  (M.lliirc  hern  wlioKiivc  I"  tlipin  oxen,  obppp.  Rtiil  tuimpnt. 

'<  ;VII1i(iiik1i  llio  sniu'i'sliUoii  rcjriiriliiiK  Iho  SpniiinnlB  l-i  still  mi  RrpBl  ll>nl  no  wuH  nf  Moxicfln  mii«l 
In-  sjioluMi  ill  (lie  prrsiMicc  of  ii  tc'likiniitiO.  niniiy  iif  (hp  nf[pt\  tlu-iirRlsIs  di-i  lnrp  Ili«t  llio  rfnjn  in 
(Ik-  mm  Ulim  1111  llir  olTiTliig  to  ro'Rliniyiink'l  ts  symlmllc  of  Cntliolfrism,  h<i  (heir  rultiire  hem  wm  » 
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pares  hi.s  individual  offeriiio-,s,  one  to  the  sun  and  four  to  his  ancestors 
in  his  mother's  liouse;  at  least  such  was  the  custom.  The  writer  has 
observed  these  te'likinawe  being  made  in  the  wife's  house.  The  hus- 
band makes  the  individual  ofl'erinys  for  the  wife  and  children  in  the 
wife's  house,  including  such  boys  as  have  not  received  voluntary 
initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili.  Should  the  father  not  be  living  the  eldest 
son  fills  his  place.  Each  female  has  one  offering  to  make  to  the  moon 
and  three  to  her  ancestors.  Infants  have  two  to  their  ancestors,  none 
to  the  sun  or  moon.  A  very  young  infant  sometimes  has  but  one, 
to  its  ancestors.  Procrastination  is  a  common  fault  of  the  Zunis,  and 
consequently  man}'  must  hurr}'  to  complete  the  individual  plume  making 
on  the  fifth  day,  the  day  on  which  the  offerings  are  made. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  all  the  fraternities  except  the 
*Hle'wekwe,  'Ko'shi'kwe  (Cactus),  and  A'pi"lashiwanni  convene,  each 
having  its  tal)let  altar  erected.  The  members  of  the  A'pi"lashiwanni 
go  to  their  respective  fraternities  to  fill  their  places  as  guardians  of 
the  altars  and  fetishes. 

These  s3aichronous  meetings  continue  eight  nights;  they  last  until 
midnight  on  the  first  three  nights.  The  women  and  children  return  to 
their  homes  to  sleep,  while  the  men  sleep  in .  the  ceremonial  chamber. 
The  fourth  night's  ceremonies  continue  throughout  the  night,  closing 
after  sunrise.  Again  the}^  convene,  retiring  the  first  three  nights  at 
midnight,  and  on  the  fourth  night  the  ceremonies  continue  until  after 
sunrise.    The  sick  are  healed  at  this  season,  but  there  is  no  initiation. 

The  visiting  of  one  fraternity  with  another  at  this  time  is  common. 
An  invitation  is  extended  by  a  mo'sona  (director)  of  one  f  raternit}^  to 
the  corresponding  officer  of  another.  The  former,  calling  upon  the 
latter  and  presenting  him  with  a  small  quantity  of  meal  wrapped  in  a 
corn  husk,  invites  him  and  his  associates  to  come  to  his  chamber  and 
assist  in  healing  the  sick.  These  invitations  are  not  confined  to  those 
who  practise  in  a  similar  way." 

Images  of  the  Gods  of  War  (A'hayuta)  are  begun  in  the  house  of 
the  aged  man  of  the  Deer  clan  (see  plate  xix)  on  the  third  day.  He 
fashions  the  idol  of  the  elder  God  of  War,  while  a  man  of  the  Bear  clan 
makes  that  of  the  3'ounger,  both  gods  on  this  occasion  bearing  the 
name  of  A'hayuta.  The  games  to  accompany  the  idol  of  the  elder 
god  are  made  by  a  member  of  the  Deer  clan,  and  those  for  the  3'^ounger 

a  The  writer  was  present  during  a  ceremonial  of  the  Shu'maakwe  (see  Esoteric  fraternities)  when 
certain  members  of  the  Ma''ke  'hlan'nakwe  (Great  Fire  fraternity)  by  invitation  practised  their 
mystery  medicine  upon  the  sick  of  the  Shu'maakwe,  who  do  not  possess  tlie  secret.  On  another  occa- 
sion she  was  present  when  the  patron  gods  of  the  Shu'maakwe  danced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ma'»ke 
'hlan'nakwe,  and  members  of  this  fraternity  visited  the  chamber  of  the  Shu'maakwe  the  same  night 
and  practised  their  my.stery  medicine.  There  was  a  .special  meeting  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity 
previous  to  the  solstice  of  1890  to  initiate  the  new  Ko'mosona  of  the  Ko'tikili  into  the  fraternity,  that 
he  might  be  provided  with  a  mi'li  (.see  p.  416) .  The  Kia'kwemosi  wished  him  to  possess  the  sacred 
fetish  for  his  visit  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  (see  pi.  iv)  upon  the  occasion  of  the  summer  .solstice  ceremo- 
nial. The  Ko'mosona  was  not  a  member  of  any  esoteric  fraternity  previous  to  his  initiation  into  the 
Shu'maakwe. 
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are  made  by  a  member  of  the  Bear  clan.  Two  other  men,  belonging 
respectivel}''  to  the  Deer  and  Bear  clans,  make  each  four  te'likinawe. 
The  reason  for  confining  the  preparation  of  these  idols  and  their 
games  to  the  Deer  and  Bear  clans  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest: 

When  the  two  gods  were  once  going  about  the  country,  the  elder  spoke,  address- 
ing the  younger:  "  Who  is  your  father?  The  deer  is  mine."  The  younger,  who  was 
just  a  little  more  venturesome  and  braver  than  the  elder,  replied:  "  The  bear  is  my 
father." 

At  this  season  the  images  arc  carved  from  po'la  (Populus  fremontii). 
For  the  scalp  ceremonial  they  must  be  made  of  ii'shekia  (Pinus  pon- 
derosa)  that  has  been  struck  by  lightning. 

Seven  members  of  the  A'pi"lashiwanni  are  designated  b^-  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  to  make  the  paraphernalia  for  the  elder  (lod  of 
War,  and  the  same  number  are  appointed  b}'  the  younger  brother 
Bow  priest  to  prepare  that  for  the  idol  of  the  younger  God  of  AVar. 
One  warrior  makes  a  tablet,  a  second  makes  a  staff,  a  third  makes 
a  shield.  The  hoop  of  the  shield,  large  enough  to  encinlc  the 
bended  knee,  is  first  wrapped  closely  Avith  cotton  cord,  and  afterward 
the  space  is  filled  with  netting.  The  idol  stands  on  this  shield.  A 
fourth  warrior  makes  the  ko'lannan*hla'kwikia  an  telikinawe  (a  sei'- 
rated  projection  from  the  umbilicus  to  which  phmies  are  attached,  sym- 
bolic of  clouds  and  lightning).  All  varieties  of  seeds  are  deposited  in 
the  cavity  before  the  projection  is  inserted.  The  plumes  attadied  waft 
specially  valuable  prayers  to  the  gods  for  rain.  A  fifth  makes  a 
diminutive  bow  and  arrow,  shield,  and  war  dub,  which  are  attached 
to  the  projection.  A  sixth  warrior  makes  the  war  club.  A  seventh  a 
tehl'nane  (a  stick  with  plumes  attached)  of  he'sho  (pinon),  measuring 
from  the  l)ended  knee  to  the  heel.  After  th(>  idols  are  niodol(>d  they 
are  decorated.  The  base  of  each  idol  is  covered  with  u  wad  of  yucca 
fiber,"  held  in  place  by  a  rope  of  the  same. 

Yucca  cord  also  serves  lo  support  the  ])lume  offerings  afterwanl 
made  to  the  gods  by  members  of  the  Bow  i)riesthood.  A  licit  of  raw 
cotton  is  wound  round  the  idol.  A  fiiu^  cotton  cord  hangs  at  the  n^ck, 
from  which  an  abalone  slu^ll  is  also  pendent,  but  these  are  obscured  by 
other  adornments.  When  ail  is  coniph^ted  th(<  idols  are  stood  in  statf, 
facing  east,  near  the  north  end  of  the  rooin  in  which  they  have  been 
fashioned.  Two  men,  ono  of  the  Deer  clan  and  the  other  of  the  Boar 
clan,  serve  as  sentinels  or  s])e(  i;il  watchers  over  the  idoK  until  they  are 
taken  to  the  He'ivva  (north)  ki'wi'sine.    Many  come  to  ofTor  pi-ayers 

o  The  yucoa  leaves  arc  boiled,  tlion  nni  throiiRh  the  motitli,  the  fibor  holng  iwrtidlly  wpdratod  hy 
Iho  teetli.  Tlu-y  iire  nflprward  ('onipletclyimrled  by  Ibo  fliijrcrs.  TlieniBSsisldiil  swdy  iinlil  rrvjiilre-l. 
when  il  In  nullicicnlly  iiioIsIciumI  with  wiiliT  to  remlor  II  )illnblp.  A  cord  tniiilp  by  flr«1  Brrsngine 
tlic  yucca  into  a  Ntiiuxl  of  the  leuKlb  rc.)nireil,  llu-n  dividliiR  It  Into  two.  The  ple«T^  «tv  mllrvl  «pp. 
anilely  with  one  hand  at  the  same  time  on  the  knee,  and  nflerwonl  twisted  Into  n  eoH  wilhoiit  r»i»- 
iujf  the  nialcilal  from  (lie  knee.   The  cord  is  rnbbed  with  men!  tinlll  It  Is  qnitp  whit*. 
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;uul  spi-inklc  the  "ods  with  incal.    Eucli  iiicnibcr  of  the  A'pi^'lilshi- 
wuiiiii  loMVOs  a  te'likinano  in  the  })elt  of  each  idol. 

Tlie  niaUer  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  new  _year  is  cliosen  by  the  Kia'- 
kweniosi  and  notified  b}-  the  Ko'pekwin,  who  immediately  after  sunrise 
carries  a  small  quantity  of  prayer  meal  wrapped  in  corn  husks  to  the 
house  of  the  selected  party.  Clasping  the  hitter's  hands  with  both  of 
his,  and  still  holding  the  meal,  the  Ko'pekwin  delivers  his  message  and 
prays.  The  office  of  fire-maker  is  tilled  alternately  by  a  member  of 
the  Badger  clan  and  a  child  of  that  clan  (see  List  of  clans).  He  often 
becomes  the  personator  of  the  god  Shu'laawi*si  in  the  Sha'lako  cere- 
monial the  following  autumn,  but  this  is  not  alwaj's  the  case. 

The  plucking  of  an  eagle  occurs  in  the  house  of  a  prominent  shi'wanni 
(not  one  of  the  first  bod}"  of  A'shiwanni)  on  the  fourth  day.  The  / 
process  is  as  follows:  The  male  members  of  the  famil}'  are  busy 
arranging  plumes  for  their  te'likinawe,  when  the  stepson  of  the  shi'- 
w^anni  is  dispatched  for  an  eagle  (the  eagles  are  kept  in  cages),  which 
is  brought  into  the  room  under  cover  of  a  heavy  blanket.  Before 
removing  the  blanket  entirely,  one  man  catches  the  feet  and  another 
holds  the  head  of  the  bird.  The  blanket  is  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
the  eagle  is  held  on  it.  An  ear  of  white  corn  is  held  to  the  east  of  the 
eagle,  the  head  of  the  bird  being  to  the  west.  Then  the  plucking 
begins,  which  requires  some  time,  after  which  the  feathers  are  depos- 
ited in  an  Apache  basket.  During  the  plucking  a  gourd  of  powdered 
ke'chipa  (kaolin)  is  brought  in  hy  the  elder  daughter  of  the  house,  who 
washes  several  of  the  eagle  plumes  in  water  and  holds  them  near  the 
fire.  When  dr}^  the  feathers  are  rubbed  with  the  kaolin  to  whiten 
them.  The  3'ounger  daughter  mixes  a  quantity  of  kaolin  with  water 
in  a  small  bowl  and  places  it  north  of  the  eagle.  After  the  plucking 
is  completed  the  stepson  lifts  the  ear  of  white  corn,  and  biting  oE  sev- 
eral grains  takes  a  mouthful  of  the  kaolin  mixture.  The  man  at  the 
head  of  the  eagle  holds  its  mouth  oY)en  while  the  other,  standing  with 
his  head  some  distance  above  the  eagle's,  ejects  the  mixture  of  kaolin 
and  chewed  corn  into  the  eagle's  mouth;  then,  throwing-  the  remainder 
from  his  mouth  over  the  eagle,  he  rubs  that  which  remains  in  the 
bowl  over  every  spot  where  the  white  fluffy  plumes  should  grow. 
The  corn  is  used  that  the  plumes  may  soon  grow,  as  corn  comes  up, 
and  the  kaolin  that  the  plumes  may  be  white.  While  this  is  going 
on  in  the  center  of  the  room  the  old  shi'wanni  sits  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  with  piles  of  plumes  before  him  and  a  basket  on  the  ledge  by 
him,  filled  with  plume  sticks.  When  the  plumes  are  all  assorted  into 
groups  he  attaches  them  to  the  sticks.  After  each  te'likinane  is  com- 
pleted he  breathes  upon  it  and  ofl'ers  a  prayer.  The  eagle  is  carried 
under  cover  of  the  blanket  to  his  cage,  where  he  remains  in  compara- 
tive peace  until  required  for  another  plucking. 

The  preparation  of  wheat  and  corn  bread  for  the  feasts  that  follow 
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is  elaborate.  The  light  bread,  which  is  made  into  fanciful  shapes,  is 
baked  in  the  ovens  which  illuminate  the  town  on  the  fourth  night,  this 
being  the  last  opportunity  for  their  use  until  the  ten  da3>s  devoted  to 
the  ceremonial  expire. 

At  noon  on  the  fourth  day  the  new-year  fire-maker  starts  on  his  tour 
through  the  village  for  wood.  He  collects  a  fagot  of  cedar  from  each 
house,  the  person  giving  the  wood  offering  a  prayer  that  the  ci'ops  may 
be  bountiful  in  the  coming  year.  As  the  wood  is  collected  it  is  tied 
together,  and  when  the  fire-maker  has  a  load  he  carries  it  to  the 
He'iwa  ki'wi'sine,  entering  through  the  hatchway  in  the  roof.  As  soon 
as  the  wood  is  deposited  he  starts  for  more,  and  he  continues  until 
every  house  in  Zufii  has  donated  its  share. 

The  ki'wi'sine  is  entered  each  time  through  the  hatclnvay,  and  the 
collector  also  leaves  by  the  same  entrance.  Upon  leaving  the  ki'wi*- 
sine  after  having  deposited  the  last  load  of  wood.  th(>  fire-maker  goes 
to  the  house  directly  east  of  it,  where  he  collects  coals  from  the  fire- 
place with  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  returns  through  a  communicating 
door  l)ctween  the  house  and  the  ki'wi*sine.  After  depositing  the  coals 
at  the  fire  altar,  he  arranges  a  portion  of  the  wood  in  a  square,  log- 
cabin  fashion,  to  a  height  of  about  18  inches.  The  fire  (see  plate  xx), 
which  is  lighted  at  sunset,  is  called  ma"ke  tesh'kwi  (fire  not  to  be 
touched,  sacred  fire)." 

At  sunset  the  pe'kwin  makes  a  nu-al  i);iiiiting  on  tiic  floor  at  the 
west  end  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  he  being  the  only  shi'wanni  present  at  the 
time.  Later  on  he  places  on  the  painting  tlie  kia'etcliinr.  composed  of 
the  te'likinawe  prepared  by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni. 

The  first  I)ody  of  A'shiwanni  assemble  at  night  in  the  ki'wi'>in("'.  and 
at  midnight  the  idols  of  the  (rods  of  War  are  brought  to  it  from  the 
house  where  they  have  stood  in  state.  The  pe'kwin,  who  lead.s  the 
party,  carries  a  meal  basket  and  sprinkles  first  the  idol  of  the  elder 
God  of  War  and  afterward  that  of  the  younger,  wiiile  lie  stoops  before 
and  between  the  idols.  The  elder  brother  Bow  ])riest.  after  placing  a 
te'likinane  in  the  belt  of  eiu  h  of  the  idols  and  sjirinkling  both  with 
meal,  takes  his  position  north  of  tlie  pe'kwin  who  now  stands  a  short 
distance  from  the  idols.  The  younger  l)roth(M-  How  i>iiest  makes  his 
offerings  to  the  gods  in  the  sanH«  manner,  and  stands  >«>ntli  of  the  sun 
priest.     Kach  whirls  a  rh()nil)ns.'' 

After  prayers  tli(>  proccssinn  l(>;i\(<s  the  house  in  (he  following 
order:  The  pe'kwin  leads,  siirinkliiig  meal  as  he  proceeds.    lie  is 

"TOsli'liwi  is  npplii'il  to  111!  siiiTPd  objocts,  such  ns  nllnrs.  dry  pninHnirs.  plirlnp«:  to  tho  »<>hf^  <»tn1 
HWOcpiiifTN  wlilcli  nic  kopi  for  ton  diiys;  nlso  lo  fnsls.  snrli  n<<  slii'li  (inedl  i  I0«h'kw1,  mRrhrk\r«  (mie«ir> 

ICHll'liwI. 

'I'l'lilN  inslniniciil,  wliicli  is  (Mmipi'soil  of  two  slender  slots  of  woo<l  nHachpil  hy  «  stririB.  i«  PXt»«n- 
Hivoly  Iciiou  ii  MiiKiiiK  Kin  iiBO  peoples.  It  is  somotimos  rnllp.1  bull  roflrrr.  Rii.l  l«  to  Iv-  to 
work  snvMKi'N  into  frenzy.  Sneli  is  not  tlie  ense  with  the  riieWo  tribes,  nmnvg  whom  the  rhomtms  »» 
whirled  lo  ereiUe  eiitlnislusiu  mnong  the  n'wnnimmi  (raln  mBkers). 
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followed  b}'  the  priest  of  the  pa'ettone"  carrying  his  fetish  which 
bears  his  name;  after  him  is  a  priest  of  the  *su'hlan'na  (great  shell), 
•  carrying  the  shell;  then  the  Kia'kwemosi  bearing  his  et'tone;  then  the 
aged  man  of  the  Deer  clan,  carrying  the  idol  of  the  elder  God  of  War. 
The  two  men  of  the  Deer  clan  follow  with  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
god;  then  a  man  of  the  Bear  clan  with  the  idol  of  the  younger  God 
of  War,  and  after  him  two  other  members  of  the  Bear  clan  bearing 
the  paraphernalia  of  this  god.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  walks 
to  the  right  of  the  pe'kwin  and  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  is  on 
the  right  of  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  file,  each  whirling  his  rhombus 
as  he  proceeds.  After  entering. the  ki'wi*sine  the  fetishes  and  idols 
are  placed  on  the  meal  painting,  the  idols  and  paraphernalia  being 
deposited  b}^  the  pe'kwin.  The  A'pi"lashiwanni  are  present  in  a  body, 
having  left  their  various  fraternities  for  this  purpose,  and  at  this  time 
they  sing  the  song  which  is  sung  after  sunset  in  the  closing  scene  of 
the  scalp  ceremon}^  (see  A'pi"lashiwanni,  page  605). 

The  ceremonies  in  the  ki'wi'sine  continue  throughout  the  night. 
The  Gods  of  War  are  thus  honored  that  they  may  intercede  with  the 
rain-makers  for  rains  to  fructify  the  earth.  At  sunrise  the  idols  are 
carried  by  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  to  their  respec- 
tive homes,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  warrior  bearing  the  games 
and  paraphernalia  of  the  gods.  Each  idol  is  placed  in  the  west  end  of 
the  large  chamber  and  the  paraphernalia  are  arranged  about  it  (see 
plate  xxi).* 

As  soon  as  the  idol  and  its  belongings  are  placed  in  position  by  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  his  associates,  they  offer  praj^ers  and 
sprinkle  meal.  Then  the  family  of  the  former  gather  about  the  idol 
to  pray  and  make  offerings  of  precious  beads,  etc.,  and  they  sprinkle 
sacred  meal.  Many  from  outside,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  come  to 
the  gods  to  pray  and  make  offerings  of  one  or  more  precious  beads.'' 

After  depositing  a  little  food  south  of  the  idol,  and  then  breakfasting 
with  his  family,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  ties  a  reddish,  fluffy  plume 

aThe  pa'Cttowe  (singular  pa'Sttonfi;  pa  from  Pachu,  Navaho)  are  sacred  fetishes  of  the  A'pi''lashi- 
wanni  (Bow  priesthood)  which  protects  them  from  the  enemy. 

6  Plate  XXI  was  made  from  a  case  in  the  National  Museum,  the  objects  being  placed  according  to  pho- 
tographs and  sketches  made  of  the  group  in  the  house  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  in  1896.  The 
idol  is  a  very  old  one,  secured  through  Nai'uchi  for  Mr  Stevenson  from  the  shrine  on  To'wayal'liinng 
(Com  mountain)  in  1881.  It  has  been  redecorated  after  the  sketch  made  of  the  one  observed  in  the 
winter  solstice  of  1896.  All  the  coloring  used  on  it  is  native.  The  white  top  of  the  idol  with  black 
rectangles  signifies  a  white  cloud  cap  with  black  rain  clouds— the  house  of  the  clouds.  The  tablets, 
staffs,  war  club,  and  the  te'likinawe,  except  four,  were  made  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  prie.st,  who 
also  made  the  feather  bow  and  arrow,  which  is  to  be  seen  immediately  before  the  idol.  The  other 
te'likinawe  were  fashioned  by  the  aged  member  of  the  Deer  clan.  The  games  (see  Games,  p.  317) 
were  made  by  members  of  the  same  clan.  All  was  done  by  direction  of  Nai'uchi,  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest,  that  the  writer  might  have  a  facsimile  of  the  idol  of  the  elder  God  of  War  as  he  appears 
in  his  (the  elder  brother  Bow  priest's)  house  at  the  winter  solstice. 

cDuring  the  time  the  idol  is  in  the  house,  Nai'uchi,  the  most  successful  practitioner  in  Zufii,  treats 
several  patients  who  come  to  him.  In  each  case  he  relieves  the  sufferer  by  pretending  to  extract 
the  cause  of  the  disease  from  the  body;  wrapping  the  ejected  material  in  a  husk,  he  carries  it  from 
the  house.  Nai'uchi  does  not  practice  medicine  through  his  association  with  the  Bow  priesthood, 
but  through  his  membership  in  other  esoteric  fraternities. 
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to  his  forelock,  removes  a  die  (grain  of  corn)  from  one  of  the  cups  of 
the  game  i'yilnliolo'we,  and  hands  it  to  the  associate  warrior,  who  wraps 
it  in  a  corn  husk  while  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  ties  the  four  cups 
together.  The  associate  binds  the  two  games  of  sho'liwe  together  and 
gathers  all  the  games  into  his  blanket  over  the  left  arm.  The  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  removes  the  yucca  rope  with  tlie  te'likinawe 
attached,  and,  stooping  before  the  idol,  holds  the  plumes  near  its  base 
while  he  prays.  He  now  deposits  the  feather  bow  and  arrow  in  a 
hu'chipone  (deep  basket),  and  the  idol  with  all  its  adornments  is  stood 
in  the  basket.  The  rope  containing  the  te'likinawe  is  placed  next, 
and  the  food  which  was  south  of  the  idol  is  wrapped  in  the  cloth  and 
put  into  the  basket.  He  now  hangs  his  war  pouch  over  his  shoulder, 
rolls  a  quantity  of  prayer  meal  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  tucks  it  into 
his  belt.  Wrapping  his  blanket  about  him,  he  provides  himself  with 
a  rhomlras  and,  supporting  his  basket  with  his  left  arm,  loaves  the 
house,  whirling  the  rhombus  with  his  right  hand.  He  is  followed  by 
his  associate  carrying  the  remaining  paraphernalia  of  the  god  in  the 
blanket  over  his  left  arm  while  he  whirls  a  rhombus  with  the  right 
hand.  During  their  progress  through  the  village  the  two  are  f  roquentlj^ 
stopped  by  those  who  wish  to  pray  before  the  idol  and  sprinkle  meal 
upon  it.  On  reaching  the  shrine  on  U'hana  yal'liinne  the  idol  placed 
th(5  previous  year  is  removed  and  the  new  one  substituted,  with  its 
paraphernalia  about  it,  just  as  it  is  seen  in  the  house  of  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest.  The  idol  of  the  younger  God  of  War  is  carried  in  the  same 
manner  to  a  shrine  on  To'wa  viiriannc  (see  plate  xxii)."  The  only  dif- 
ference observed  in  the  two  images  is  that  the  one  representing  the 
younger  god  has  a  zigzag  stick,  symbolic  of  lightning,  running  up 
from  the  top  of  the  cloud  cap  on  the  head. 

The  A'shiwanni  and  officers  of  the  fraternities  deposit  their  te'liki- 
nawe on  the  fifth  day  at  the  appropriate  shrines,  while  all  others  ]ilant 
theirs  in  the  fields,  the  fraternity  offerings  being  deposited  in  the 
excavations  with  the  individual  offerings. 

The  Kia'kwemosi  carries  the  kla'etchine.  composed  of  the  jirayer 
plumes  of  the  A'shiwanni,  and  the  ha'kwani.  made  by  the  Shi'wano'- 
'kia,  to  the  base  of  Ma"sakia  (a  ruin  on  m  knoll),  where  the  kiartchine 
is  deposited.  Both  tli(>  ])linnes  and  the  ha'kwani  are  otTerings  to  the 
u'wannami  A'shiwanni  (rain  niaker  ))riests).  The  pe'kwin  nlouo  visit** 
the  shrine  on  the  sunnnit  of  the  knoll,  but  no  plume  offerings  are 
de])osited  here.  This  shrine  (see  figure  I?)  consists  of  a  stone  wall,  semi- 
circular in  form,  about  l^  feet  high,  the  iimer  space  being  S  feet  wide 
and  opiMiing  (o  tlie  cmsI.  A  siindslone  slsib.  alwrnt  '2  feet  high  and  li 
inches  wide,  with  a  symbol  of  the  sim  4  inches  in  diameter  e(rho<l  u\m^u 
it  stands  against  flie  apex  of  the  wall.  A  smooth -Hurfan^d  stono  on 
which  are  cu(  u  niunbcr  of  lines  is  in.sert4^d  in  each  «idp  of  tho  wrII 

n  8ee  p.  fiOB. 
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about  8  inches  above  the  base.  Some  of  the  priests  dechire  that  the 
lines  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall  indicate  the  number  of  years  the  pre- 
vious sun  priest  held  the  office,  and  the  one  on  the  north  side  the  num- 
ber of  _years  the  present  incumbent  has  served."  Nine  concretions 
form  a  square  on  the  ground  before  the  etching  of  the  sun,  and  there 
arc  three  smaller  ones  in  line  in  front  of  these.  Concretion  fetishes, 
valued  as  bringing  fructification  to  the  earth,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
fields.    A  small  flat  stone  rests  on  two  of  the  larger  concretions. 

The  same  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  members  of  the  order  of  Pa'ya- 
tamu  of  the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities,  playing  on  their  flutes, 
ascend  To'wa  yal'lanne  to  To'mapa,  a  shrine  in  the  west  side  (see  plate 
xxiii)  halfway  up  the  mesa,  and  deposit  their  ofi'erings  to  the  god, 


Fig.  3— Sun  shrine  at  Ma"sakla. 


while  officers  of  other  fraternities  carry  their  offerings  to  various 
shrines.  The  *Ko'shi'kwe  deposit  te'likinawe  at  this  time,  but  they 
hold  no  ceremonial  in  their  chamber. 

There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  members  at  large  of  fraternities 
planting  their  fraternity  offerings  at  this  season  in  the  same  excava- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  as  the  family  deposit  theirs.  It  is  usual  for 
all  the  members  of  a  household  to  go  together;  in  fact,  in  all  observa- 
tions made  by  the  writer,  such  has  been  the  case.  Husbands  deposit 
their  offerings  in  the  fields  of  the  families  of  their  wives,  and  vice 
versa.  A  hole  about  14  inches  square  and  the  same  in  depth  is  made 
by  a  man  of  the  household,  and  the  plumes,  which  are  carried  to  the 
fields  on  the  fifth  day,  wrapped  together  with  corn  husks,  are  sepa- 


oThe  statement  regarding  the  lines  was  made  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  present  sun 
;priest. 
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rated  and  deposited,  the  father  standing  his  te'likinawe,  including  those 
of  his  ti'kili  (fraternity),  in  one  end  of  the  excavation,  the  mother 
placing  hers  in  the  other  end,  and  the  children  depositing  theirs 
between.  The  infant  is  carried  to  the  field  on  the  motiyer's  back,  and 
with  its  tiny  hand,  guided  by  the  mother,  plants  its  plumes.  These 
offerings  may  be  planted  any  hour  between  sunrise  and  sunset  (see 
plate  xxiv).  Those  who  are  absent  on  long  journeys  or  those  too  ill 
to  leave  the  house  have  their  offerings  deposited  for  them  by  some 
member  of  the  family.  All  must  have  the  head  bathed  with  yucca 
snds  previous  to  depositing  the  plume.  There  may  be  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  such  as  a  young  child  suffering  with  a  cold. 

The  sun  rose  in  splendor  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day.  making 
brilliant  the  mantle  of  snow  that  covered  the  earth.  The  valley  was 
sparkling  white,  and  the  mesa  walls  were  white,  with  bore  and  there  a 
patch  of  dark  blue,  the  pines  veiled  by  the  atmosphere.  The  snowy 
plain  was  a  vast  kaleidoscope  from  morning  until  evening,  the  devotees 
in  their  bright  clothing  going  to  and  returning  from  their  sacred 
mission. 

One  description  of  a  family  planting  pray<M'  ])1umes  will  answer  for 
all,  and  the  writer  will  describe  the  one  in  which  ,sli(>  took  part,  having 
been  expected  to  perform  this  saci-ed  office  with  one  of  the  families. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  male  head  of  the  house  is  an  associate 
shi'wanni.  Those  who  accompany  him  are  his  wife,  mother-in-law, 
daughter  about  10  years  of  age,  a  younger  one  of  -I  years,  a  son  8 
months  old,  the  younger  brother  of  his  wife  with  his  wife  and  infant, 
a  girl  of  12  ^  ears,  daughter  of  the  y  ounger  brother  Bow  priest,  who 
is  the  elder  brother  of  the  associate  shi'wanni's  wife,  and  the  writer. 
The  associate  shi'wanni  hands  the  writer  the  te'likinawe  he  has  made 
for  her,  saying;  "Though  you  are  a  woman  you  have  a  head  and  a 
heart  like  a  man,  and  you  work  like  a  man.  and  you  must  therefore 
make  offerings  such  as  men  make." 

The  party  proceeds  to  a  melon  patch  of  the  a*isociate  shi'wanni, 
where  he  makes  an  excavation  about  11  inches  square  and  of  the 
same  depth,  using  an  old  sal)er  for  the  ]iurposr.  The  excavation  r<ini- 
pleted,  all  except  the  two  itifants  remove  the  corn  husks  which  wraji 
the  te'likinawe  and,  after  s])riiikling  prayer  meal  in  the  excavation, 
proceed  without  foi-mality  to  plant  t<^'likinawe.  Kach  man  deposits'* 
as  his  individual  ollVrings  one  tc'likinanr<  with  its  sti<  k  colored  blue 
to  the  Sun  Fath(M-  and  lour  with  sticks  colon'd  lilack  to  his  ancestors. 
'I'iie  younger  bioflKM'  of  the  wif(^  plants,  in  addition  to  his  individual 
te'likinawe,  olVerings  as  a  niemlier  of  th(>  (treat  Kire  fruternity  (see 
plate  xxv),"  one  to  To'shaiyanki  (cidture  hero),  one  to  the  ynun^r 
brother,  or  fellow,  of  Po'shaiyanki.    The  one  to  Po'shaiyanki  hiw 

<ilt  sliniild  1)0  noted  thnt  llip  tp'likinnwp  on  pt.  »SV  Rtv  invpflrrt.  To  rft  «  pl^^f "»«' 
priiyrt  plumes  the  pinto  slioulil  be  revorfed.   ThrouRli  Infldverlonoo  In  thpciMorprlntin(t  (hlffnlWlifc* 
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:itt:ii  luMl  :i  iniiiiiiturc  crook,  symbolic  of  longevity,  the  other  a  minia- 
ture corn  phmter  bound  to  it,  to  bring-  much  corn  in  the  coming  year. 
He  also  plants  one  to  the  Cougar  of  the  North,  to  the  Sun  Father,  and 
to  the  Moon  Mother,  the  two  latter  being  bound  together.  Some  of 
the  te'likinawe  have  pendent  la'showawe  (one  or  more  plumes  attached 
to  cotton  cord).  Those  having  the  la'showawe  bear  the  prayers  for 
rains,  and  those  without  are  for  clouds  and  other  things. 

Each  female,  including  the  child  of  4  years,  plants  one  te'likinane 
with  the  stick  colored  yellow  to  the  Moon  Mother,  and  three  with  the 
sticks  colored  black  to  her  ancestors.  Each  infant  offers  one  or  two 
te'likinawe  with  sticks  colored  black  to  its  ancestors.  The  writer 
deposits  one  to  the  Sun  Father  and  four  to  ancestors.  In  addition  to 
the  individual  plumes,  both  the  wife  and  elder  daughter  of  the  asso- 
ciate shi'wanni,  as  members  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity,  deposit 
two  te'likinawe  to  Shumai'koli  and  two  to  Sai'apa  (patron  gods  of  the 
fraternit}'),  one  to  the  ettone,"  and  four  to  the  deceased  members  of 
the  fraternity. 

After  the  te'likinawe  are  all  stood  in  the  ground  each  person  takes 
a  pinch  of  meal  brought  by  the  mother-in-law  in  a  cloth  and,  hold- 
ing the  meal  near  the  lips,  repeats  a  prayer  for  health,  long  life,  many 
clouds,  much  rain,  food,  and  raiment,  and  the  meal  is  sprinkled  thickly 
over  the  plumes.  The  little  child  seems  to  understand  perfectly  her 
duties  and  prayers.  The  tiny  babies  have  their  hands  dipped  into 
the  meal  and  held  over  the  plumes.  These  plumes  remain  uncovered 
until  sunset  the  following  day,  that  the  Sun  Father,  in  passing  over  the 
road  of  day,  may  receive  the  prayers  breathed  upon  the  meal  and  into 
the  plumes,  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  plumes  conveying  the  breath 
pra3"ers  to  him.  The  excavations  are  afterward  so  covered  that  no  one 
could  discover  that  the  earth  had  been  disturbed.* 

After  the  te'likinawe  are  deposited  no  animal  food  or  grease  can  be 
eaten  or  touched  with  the  hands  for  four  days,  those  excepted  being 
members  of  the  'San'iakiakwe  (Hunters)  and  Shi'wannakwe  (those  who 
do  not  fast  from  animal  food)  fraternities  and  children  receiving 
nourishment  from  their  mothers.  As  the  latter  take  milk,  they  may 
eat  grease.  The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  must  fast  from  animal  food 
and  grease  and  observe  continence  for  ten  days  from  this  time. 

There  must  be  no  trading  of  any  description  for  four  days,  and  to 
begin  trading  before  ten  days  have  expired  is  indicative  of  plebianism. 
No  ashes  or  sweepings  may  be  taken  from  the  house  during  this 
period,  and  no  artificial  light  must  appear  outside  the  house,  not  even 
a  burning  cigarette,  nor  the  flash  of  firearms,  no  matter  how  great  the 

a  See  A'shiwanni  (Rain-priesthood),  p.  163. 

6  When  the  associate  shi'wanni  visited  the  excavation  in  the  evening  after  the  plume  planting,  the 
writer  accompanied  him  and  induced  him  to  let  her  have  the  complete  set  of  plumes  which  were 
planted  the  previous  day.  The.se  te'likinawe  are  deposited  m  the  United  States  National  Museum 
in  an  excavation  as  they  appeared  in  the  field  at  Zuni. 
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distance  from  the  village.  The  words  of  a  shi'wanni  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  dread  these  people  have  of  failure  in  the  custom  concerning 
firelight:  "  Why  did  the  woman  [reference  to  the  camp  manager  of 
the  writer]  go  outside  last  night  with  a  light?  She  was  seen  Intone  of 
my  neighbors.  •  Alas!  alas!  alas!  I  will  have  no  crops  for  four  3^ears. 
I  shall  be  poor.  Rains  will  come  and  fall  all  around  my  fields,  upon  the 
fields  of  my  brothers,  but  none  will  come  to  me."'  The  writer  endeav- 
ored to  console  him  by  saying  that  he  conld  not  possibly-  be  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  one  of  her  party.  "It  was  done  from  my  house 
and  I  must  be  the  sufferer.  Did  she  carr}-  a  lamp  or  candle?"  When 
informed  that  a  candle  was  carried,  distress  was  again  depicted  on  his 
face.  "It  might  have  been  better  had  she  carried  a  lantern,  for  then 
the  light  would  have  been  at  least  partially  housed." 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  fire-tender  covers  with  ashes  the 
coals  on  the  fire  altar  in  the  ki'wi^sine  and  goes  to  his  home  for  his 
breakfast.  After  his  meal  the  fire-tender  deposits  his  individual  te'- 
likinawe  and  returns  to  the  ki'wi'sine  where  a  fire  burns  throughout 
the  day.  At  night  he  covers  the  coals  with  ashes  before  he  sleeps.  In 
the  morning  the  fire  is  again  kindled  from  the  coals.  After  a  time 
the  fire- tender  covers  the  coals  with  ashes  and  goes  a  distance  from 
the  village  for  cedar,  to  be  consumed  on  the  fire  altar.  On  his  return 
in  the  evening,  after  he  has  taken  his  meal  in  his  own  house,  he  again 
rekindles  the  fire,  which  burns  until  he  is  ready  to  sleep,  when  he  covers 
the  coals  as  before.  He  leaves  the  ki'wi'sine  only  to  eat  and  to  go  for 
wood  each  day  until  the  closing  of  the  festival.  No  food  must  be  taken 
in  the  ki'wi'sine  for  ten  days.  If  this  rule  should  be  broken,  the 
offender  woukl  not  only  have  his  crops  destroyed  by  crows  and  mice, 
but  would  })e  in  great  danger  of  death. 

There  iH  no  perpetual  fire  kept  in  the  ki'wi'siwe  of  any  pueblo,  nor  ha?  lliere 
been  one  since  the  introduction  of  matches  among  the  Indians  and  pinro  tliey 
have  found  their  way  to  the  woodH  clear  from  enemiep.  In  times  papt  the  pcarcity 
of  wood  near  home  and  the  danger  attcTiding  journeys  for  wood,  which  wao 
broiiglit  upon  their  hackft  (iif  f  hey  had  no  hcafts  of  V)ur<len  until  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards),  cotnju'lUvl  flu;  strictest  economy  in  fuel  and  necessitated  a  onitral 
fire  for  each  villaKe.  This  not  only  gave  warmth  to  a  li)rg<>  number  of  priests  while 
they  performeil  their  religious  and  other  duties,  but  furnislu^l  coals  with  which  to 
light  sujall  fires  elsewhere  when  needed  for  domestic  ami  other  purjxises.  Vire  fwr- 
nishes  warmth  and  light  aft<>r  the  snn  is  gone  to  Ids  home  for  the  night,  and  it  eookp 
the  food  and  conveys  tlui  spiritual  essence  of  foo<l  to  the  gods.  Fire  is  therefore  ii 
goddess,  second  in  im])ortance  only  to  the  sun.  Thtis  the  elements  attending  the 
physical  wants  become  features  of  the  psychical. 

l^'roni  the  fifth  to  the  (>ighth  day  the  puebln  is  l»uz7,ing  with  the  un\U 
Mild  the  songs  of  the  grinders,  and  oti  the  eighth  day  every  hou!»elioM  \n 
l)usv  preparing  viiriclics  of  food,  for  on  the  following  morning  the 
fraternities  will  adjourn,  when  meat  may  l)e  eaten  Miid  the  n]>i».>(i(o 
generality  sated. 
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Oil  the  oightli  diiy  there  are  still  more  extensive  preparations  of  te'Ii- 
kiniiwc.  All  arc  busy  in  chambers  of  the  fraternities  and  elsewhere. 
While  this  day  is  especially  set  apart  for  making  the  offerings  to  be 
deposited  on  the  ninth  day,  several  days  must  1)6  consumed  many 
who  have  not  only  their  own  te'likinawe  to  make  ljut  those  of  their 
fraternity  children.  No  one  who  has  not  received  voluntary  initia- 
tion into  the  Ko'tikili  is  privileged  to  fashion  the  sticks  or  attach  the 
plumes,  although  women  sometimes  color  the  sticks.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  this  rule.  When  a  woman  has  severed  her  con- 
nection with  the  U'huhukwe  (Eagle  down)  fraternity,"  she  must  then 
prepare  the  offerings  for  it,  she  having  been  instructed  b}^  her  frater- 
nity father. 

The  only  persons  exempt  from  offering  te'likinawe  on  the  ninth  day 
are  females  who  are  not  associated  with  a  fraternity  and  j^oung  male 
children  who  have  not  received  A^oluntary  initiation  into  the  Ko'tikili. 
Each  member  of  the  Ko'tikili  deposits  one  te'likinane  to  the  sun,  one 
to  the  moon,  four  to  the  Kok'ko  A'wan  (Council  of  the  Gods),  and 
others  to  the  game  animals,  birds  of  the  six  regions,  birds  of  summer, 
birds  of  winter,  and  to  Po'shai3iinki  for  all  domestic  animals. 

The  old  proverb,  When  you  are  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  is 
sometimes  observed  in  Zuni.  For  example,  a  Hopi  Indian,  married 
to  a  Zuiii  woman  and  therefore  a  resident  of  Zuiii,  is  seen  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  his  people  (visitors  to  the  village)  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  room  of  Jose  Palle,  a  shi'wanni,  and  all  are 
preparing  te'likinawe  that  are  quite  different  from  those  offered  hy 
the  Zuni.  The  son  of  the  shi'wanni  by  a  former  wife,  one  b^^  his 
present  wife,  a  stepson,  and  two  adopted  children,  nephews  of  the 
wife,  one  of  whom  wears  female  attire,  sit  on  the  ledge  in  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  room,  all  busily  engaged  preparing  their  te'liki- 
nawe. The  shi'wanni  himself  sits  some  distance  from  the  family  in 
the  east  end  of  the  room.  Medicine  boxes  and  Apache  baskets  are 
before  and  beside  him.  His  wife  busies  herself  making  te'likinawe 
of  the  U'huhukwe  fraternit}^  from  which  she  has  resigned.  Two  chil- 
dren amuse  themselves  with  plumes  given  them  by  their  grandfather. 
One  young  mother,  tying  a  plume  to  her  infant's  hair  and  providing 
him  with  a  ceremonial  rattle,  teaches  him  to  dance.  Thus  the  children 
begin  at  the  tenderest  age  to  prepare  for  their  future  duties,  those 
features  which  delight  their  infantile  minds  becoming  the  ritual  asso- 
ciated with  their  worship. 

The  Hopi  resident  makes  for  each  person  present,  including  the 
children  and  the  writer,  a  la'showanne  of  two  fluffy  eagle  plumes  and 
two  pine  needles,  which  he  presents  with  prayers  for  rain  to  fructify 
the  earth,  that  the  crops  may  be  bountiful,  and  for  the  good  health  and 
long  life  of  all.    The  la'showanne  is  tied  to  a  strand  of  hair  at  the  left 


a  See  Esoteric  fraternities. 
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side  of  the  head  near  the  crown.  He  sets  the  basket  contain  in;:  the 
other  la'showawe  made  by  himself  and  his  people  on  the  north  ledge 
of  the  room,  and  he  and  his  party  leave  the  house. 

When  the  others  complete  the  preparation  of  their  offerinirs.  the 
baskets  containing  them  are  also  deposited  on  the  ledge.  Such  objects 
are  never  touched  or  in  any  way  disturbed  b}'  the  children.  About  S 
o'clock  supper  is  served.  The  Hopi  resident  and  the  two  sons-in- 
law  of  the  house,  being  present,  participate  in  the  meal.  No  animal 
food  appears.  Considerable  time  is  consumed  over  the  meal,  and 
it  is  after  9  o'clock  when  the  mother  and  elder  daughter  begin 
their  ablutions  preparatory  to  attending  their  fraternity.  Their 
hair  has  ali'cady  been  washed.  The  bath  and  toilet  are  made  in  the 
general  living  room.  Each  woman  stands  before  a  large  bowl  of 
water  and,  without  removing  her  camis,  bathes  the  entire  bod}'.  No 
member  of  a  fraternity  would  dare  omit  the  daily  bath  during  a  cer- 
emonial. Such  neglect  would  cause  great  offense  to  the  Beast  Gods, 
who  would  visit  their  wrath  upon  the  offender.  Aft<M'  the  daughter 
has  bathed  she  washes  her  husl)aiurs  head  in  yucca  suds  and  pi-oceeds 
to  brush  and  do  up  his  hair.  The  younger  daughter  performs  the 
same  service  for  her  husband,  who  holds  his  infant  on  his  lap,  caress- 
ing him,  except  at  times  when  the  child  is  coaxed  away  by  his  grand- 
parents or  other  relatives  present,  all  seeming  ready  to  suspend  more 
weighty  matters  to  fondle  the  tiny  one. 

Twelve  members  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wit'sine,  including  the  p^'kwi'n 
(depfity  to  the  priest  of  the  Kia'nakwe),"  arrive  from  time  to  time. 
The  pe'kwin  arranges  a  number  of  te'likinawe,  wiiich  he  brings  with 
him,  into  groups,  wrapping  them  at  the  l«ise  with  corn  husks,  and 
deposits  them  in  a  flat  basket.  In  the  meantime  Jose  Palle'.s  two  sons-- 
in-law  depart  for  the  chamber  of  the  Shi'wannakwe  fraternity.  The 
elder  (huighter  has  her  liair  dressed  by  the  adopted  son.  who  wears 
feminine  dress.  She  then  attires  herself  in  her  best  gown  and  l>olt. 
The  many  necklaces  of  the  father  are  dividi'd  by  him  between  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Each  woman  has  her  own  silver  necklaces,  but  is  ready 
to  add  all  the  ko'hakwa (white  shell  beads),  tunjnoise.and  coi-alsthat  can 
bo  secured,  (ilrt^at  pridir  is  felt  over  tli<>  di-play  of  such  wealth  at  \hv^ 
ceremonials.  The  writer  has  seen  childrrn  of  four  or  live  summers 
loaded  with  iKM-klaces,  marveling  that  the  weight  could  l>o  carriM  in 
the  daiic(>.  The  elder  dauglit(>r  assists  her  S-year  old  «  hild  to  bod  in  the 
west  (Mid  of  the  room  and  starts  for  her  fraternity.  Her  infant  nephew 
begs  to  accompany  her,  his  attaehnieiit  f<ir  his  aunt  seeming  to  as 
great  as  that  for  the  mother,  and  he  is  caught  up  on  Ium-  bark  with  « 
blanket  and  carried  off  to  the  fraternity.  Her  y<»ung»M-  sister.  aft4M- 
filling  a  |)otl('ry  ba-sket  with  sacred  meal  and  ivtuniing  it  (o  k  nioho 
in  tlH>  sondi  wall,  lies  l)esi(le  the  nioccv 

The  members  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine  who  :np  i^ivsent  chat  and 
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smoke  and  repeat  te'lapnawe  (tales)  until  midnight,  when  they  hold  an 
interesting  ceremonial  not  directly  connected  with  the  winter-solstice 
festival,  but  relating  to  the  calendar.  The  chairs  are  removed,  the 
lloor  is  swept,  and  the  party  take  their  seats  on  their  wadded  l)lankets  or 
on  the  ledge,  forming  a  broken  circle  near  the  fireplace,  in  which  may 
be  seen  a  large  vessel,  balanced  on  stones,  containing  a  stew  of  meat  and 
homin}',  and  two  large  pumpkins  roasting  before  the  fire.  The  men 
remove  their  moccasins.  The  shi'wanni  of  the  Kia'nakwe  (see  page 
36),  who  is  the  man  of  the  house,  forms  the  central  figure  and  is  raised 
above  the  others  by  his  wadded  blanket  being  placed  on  a  low  box. 
He  faces  east.  A  large  Apache  basket  containing  his  te'likinawe, 
offerings  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  two  small  vases  of  the  roots  and 
blossoms  of  te'na*sali  (mythical  medicine  plant  bearing  blossoms  of 
the  colors  of  the  six  regions),  and  several  buckskin  medicine  bags,  are 
placed  before  him.  Other  baskets  holding  similar  te'likinawe  belong- 
ing to  the  others  of  the  group  are  handed  him.  He  removes  the 
buckskin  medicine  bags  from  the  larger  basket,  lays  them  on  the  floor 
between  himself  and  the  basket,  and  transfers  the  groups  of  te'likinawe 
from  the  smaller  baskets  to  the  larger  one,  arranging  them  artistically, 
so  that  the  feather  ends  radiate  and  the  la'showawe  attached  to  the 
te'likinawe  fringe  the  edge  of  the  basket. 

The  shi'wanni  makes  a  cross  of  meal  south  of  the  basket  and  one  in 
the  center  of  it,  and  deposits  a  stone  cougar,  8  inches  long,  colored 
yellow,  the  mouth,  tail,  and  feet  black,  on  the  cross  south  of  the  basket. 
Another  basket  is  now  handed  to  the  shi'wanni,  which  he  holds  on  his 
lap,  and  to  which  he  transfers  the  two  packages  of  te'na*sali.  He  then 
proceeds  to  empty  the  bags.  Removing  one  fetish  at  a  time,  he  exam- 
ines each,  and,  if  a  prey  animal,  deposits  it  in  the  basket  on  his  lap, 
with  the  head  to  the  east.  There  are  as  many  as  forty  of  these  stone 
fetishes,  mostly  prey  animals,  ranging  from  1^  to  4  inches  in  length. 
A  few  are  concretions,  sacred  to  the  fields.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
extreme  conventionality  of  these  fetishes,  the  shi'wanni  finds  it  neces- 
sary, when  handling  some  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  to  consult  several 
of  his  party  as  to  what  animals  they  might  be.  Each  animal  fetish 
carries  an  arrow  point  on  its  back,  held  on  with  strings  of  precious 
beads  wrapped  around  the  image. 

The  man  to  the  left  of  the  shi'wanni  also  has  sacks  of  fetishes. 
Removing  each  fetish  separately  from  the  sack,  he  holds  it  until  it  is 
received  b}^  the  shi'wanni,  who  places  it  with  the  others.  When  all  the 
fetishes  have  been  deposited,  the  shi'wanni  again  sprinkles  a  cross  of 
meal  in  the  larger  basket,  and  handles  each  package  of  the  tena'sali 
separately.  Each  fetish  is  deposited  in  the  large  basket  with  the  same 
care  as  when  it  is  placed  in  the  smaller  one.  He  sets  the  smaller 
basket  between  the  larger  one  and  the  large  fetish  of  the  cougar, 
being  careful  to  so  place  the  basket  that  the  la'showawe  in  the  larger 
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one  fall  over  it.  The  second  man  to  the  left  of  the  shi'wanni.  his 
stepson,  makes  a  cigarette  of  native  tobacco  and,  after  lighting-  and 
drawing  on  it  an  instant,  hands  it  to  the  man  at  his  'right,  who  takes 
a  whiff  and  passes  it  to  the  shi'wanni,  who  takes  eight  long  whiffs, 
each  time  blowing  the  smoke  over  the  basket  of  plumes  and  fetishes. 
The  shi'wanni  then  returns  the  stump  of  the  cigarette  to  the  man  at 
his  left,  the  collector  of  the  te'na'siili.  The  first  associate  to  the 
shi'wanni,  who  sits  on  his  right,  after  consuming  all  but  a  bit  of  the 
cigarette,  deposits  it  by  the  large  stone  cougar.  Each  cigarette  of 
native  tobacco  afterward  smoked  by  the  associate  is  deposited  by  this 
fetish  after  the  better  part  has  been  consumed. 

Cigarettes  are  smoked  by  all  the  party  during  the  ceremonial,  but  not 
more  than  one  or  two  smoke  at  the  same  time.  After  the  shi'wanni's 
first  smoke  ho  takes  a  pinch  of  meal  in  his  right  hand  and  repeats  a 
long  litany,  responded  to  b}"  the  others.  At  the  close  of  this  prayer 
he  sprinkles  the  meal  he  holds  over  the  cougar  and  basket  of  plumes 
and  fetishes,  and  then  all  take  a  pinch  of  the  meal  from  the  basket 
aod  simultaneously  offer  a  short  prayer  and  sprinkle  the  plumes  and 
fetishes,  drawing  from  them  the  sacred  breath.  The  song  now  ))ogins, 
led  by  the  shi'wanni.  It  opens  low  in  a  minor  key,  swelling  until  the 
notes  are  rich  and  full.  This  song,  less  monotonous  than  usual,  is 
offered  to  various  beings  of  the  six  regions,  who  are  addressed  in  suc- 
cession. The  first  prayer  is  to  a  group  belonging  to  the  Sia  cosmog- 
ony, whom  the  writer  has  never  before  heard  mentioned  in  Zuiii 
ritual.  These  beings  are  the  Yellow  Woman  of  the  North,  the  Blue 
Woman  of  the  West,  the  Red  Woman  of  the  South,  the  White  Woman 
of  the  East,  the  P^very-colored  Woman  of  the  Zenith,  and  the  Hhick 
Woman  of  the  Nadir.  Tlie  Cougar  of  the  North,  the  Hear  of  the 
West,  the  Badger  of  the  South,  the  White  Wolf  of  the  Ea.st.  the  Eagle 
of  the  Zenitli,  and  the  Shrew  of  the  Nadir  play  :in  important  part  in 
this  ritual." 

The  old  shi'wanni,  sitting  ii\  light  or  shadow  according  to  the  uncer- 
tain flickering  of  tin;  fire  light  in  the  (piaint  (ir(>place.  with  silvery  hair 
and  a  countenance  impressed  with  th(^  superstitions  peculiar  to  his  race 
and  depicting  the  most  intense  earnestness,  is  a  picture  not  to  l»o  for- 
gotten, lie  is  surrounded  l)v  his  assc^ciates.  who  arc^alsn  intent  upon 
having  their  songs  ])asH  over  the  straight  road  of  f  r>ith.  The  songs  and 
prayers  are  to  bring  rains  to  fructify  the  luothor  earth,  who  gives  to 
her  children  tli(>  fruits  of  her  being  if  prayers  are  offered  with  a  ]Mire 
heart.  Th(>  song  closes  at  the  rising  of  the  morning  sf«r.  which 
anuoutues  that  the  Sun  Father  i.s  coming  from  his  houHC,  when  nU 
repeat  a  short  praj'or  and  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona.'* 

"Tills  prnyrr  SOUR  wns  rccciRiiliTil  HsbpiiiRfn  llio  Kla  Idhriioro.  oiifl  im  Wne  qurw^ionM  tbr- •»!)■- 
wiimil,  wild  WHS  tiot  H  llttlo  rhnBriiKMlnt  tlio  ill'i-ovpry,  "  TliowitiK  romp  to  ii«  InnR  fipv  «••>  h^nn 

tlmt  tlic  fiilluMs  of  Iho  fnUu-r's  fnlliors  onnlil  nol  tell  when." 

'>Soi'  Clnssini'Blloii  i<(  the  liighor  ixiwors,  p.  22. 
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The  stone  fetishes  are  returned  to  the  buckskin  medicine  bags  by 
the  owners,  and  the  te'nas^sali  is  restored  to  the  \  ase  by  the  man  whose 
special  care  it  is  to  guard  the  sacred  mythical  medicine  plant.  The 
participants  in  this  ceremony  now  g"o  to  their  homes  or  fraternities, 
and  return  after  sunrise  for  their  te'likinawe,  which  may  be  planted 
in  the  fields  an}'  time  during  the  day. 

An  incident  occurred  on  the  eighth  evening  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  flayed 
bear  was  ))rought  to  the  pueblo  by  some  Navahos  and  presented  to  the  mo'nona 
(director)  of  the  Hii'lo'kwe  (ant)  fraternity,  who  at  once  convened  the  fraternity. 
The  aUar  was  erected  and  the  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water)  consecrated  the 
water.  The  bear  was  butchered,  and  in  an  inner  room,  (hiring  the  night,  was  cooked 
in  immense  caldrons  in  the  broad  fireplace  with  awning  by  female  member.^  of 
the  fraternity.  The  other  members  spent  the  night  in  singing  and  dancing.  In  the 
earlj'  morning  the  cooked  meat  was  brought  in,  with  other  food,  in  large  bowls.  The 
mo'sona  j^laced  the  bear's  skull  in  a  flat  basket  in  which  he  had  made  a  cross  of  meal, 
symbolic  of  the  four  regions,  and  deposited  the  basket  before  the  altar,  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  east.  A  woman  prepared  a  bowl  of  yucca  suds  and  each  person  present 
dipped  his  two  ceremonial  eagle  plumes  into  the  suds  and  brought  them  forward  over 
the  top  of  the  skull.  The  woman  who  prepared  the  suds  afterward  washed  the  skull, 
and  the  mo'sona  painted  the  lower  portion  of  it  black  and  the  upper  portion  yellow. 
The  top  of  the  head  was  spotted  over  with  micaceous  hematite.  A  salmon-colored 
fluffy  eagle  plume  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the  skull  and  a  similar  one  to  the  base. 
After  the  skull  was  decorated  the  a^kwamosi  sprinkled  it  with  meal,  having  first 
thrown  medicine  water  over  it,  and  all  present  sprinkled  meal  upon  it.  The  skull 
was  afterward  carried  in  state  to  To^mapa,  a  shrine  in  the  west  wall  of  To^wa  yiil'- 
lanng  (see  pi.  xxiii)."  Each  member  of  the  fraternity  having  prepared  a  te'liki- 
nant^,  these  were  arranged  in  a  flat  basket,  the  plume  ends  radiating,  and  the  skull 
was  placed  in  the  center.  The  woman  who  washed  the  skull  carried  it  and  was 
followed  by  four  ofiicers  of  the  fraternity,  who  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rattle.  Each  man.wore  the  deerskin  hood  of  the  personators  of  the  Sha'lako,  which 
maybe  worn  by  officers  of  fraternities  on  such  occasions  as  described. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  gather  on  the  eighth  day  in  the  He'iwa 
ki'wi'sine,  where  they  remain  during  the  night  and  prepare  te'likinawe, 
some  of  which  are  deposited  at  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth 
day  in  a  spring  or  water  pocket,  through  which  the  Kok'ko  (anthropic 
gods)  are  supposed  to  view  this  earth  from  the  undermost  world. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mosona,  the 
Ko'pekwin,  and  two  Ko'pi'liishiwanni  meet  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
Ko'mosona,  his  wife's  house,  and  prepare  te'likinawe.  Each  shi'wanni 
makes  four  offerings  to  Pau'tiwa.  The  others  present  make  each  two 
te'likinawe  to  be  offered  to  that  god.  The  Ko'mosona  groups  all  the 
te'likinawe  into  a  kia'etchine.  On  the  same  day  the  people  of  the  Corn 
clan  and  the  children  of  the  clan*  assemble  in  the  house  of  the  father  or 
head  of  the  clan  to  choose  a  man  to  personate  Pau'tiwa  (see  page  33), 
who  is  known  at  this  time  as  the  Kom'ha'likwi.'^  The  head  of  the  clan 
presents  prayer  meal  wrapped  in  a  corn  husk  to  the  party  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  Kom'ha*likwi,  notifying  him  that  he  is  to  personate  this  god 

'1  Skulls  of  the  prey  animals  of  the  six  regions  are  deposited  at  this  shrine. 
6  See  List  of  clans. 

c  Dance  witch  or  witch  of  the  Kok'ko. 
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in  the  coming  ceremony.  A  prayer  is  offered  for  a  good  heart  to  the 
chosen  party  and  for  rains  to  fructify  the  earth.  Each  man  present 
makes  four  te'likinawe  to  Pau'tiwa.  When  the  prayer  plumes  are 
completed  the  head  of  the  clan  groups  them  into  a  kia'etchine,  which 
is  afterward  given  to  the  personator  of  Pau'tiwa. 

Pau'tiwa  appears  three  times  annually  in  Zuni.  When  he  comes  to  announce  the 
closing  of  the  winter  solstice  ceremonial  the  personator  must  be  of  the  Corn  clan  or 
a  child  of  this  clan,  the  corn  being  selected  every  other  year.  When  Pau'tiwa  comes 
on  the  evening  of  the  closing  ceremonies  he  must  be  of  the  Dogwood  clan  or  a  child 
of  this  clan,  the  Dogwood  clan  being  represented  every  alternate  year,  and  being 
chosen  for  this  occasion  by  the  mo'sona  of  Shu'maakwe  fraternity,  who  select.s  him 
irrespective  of  the  Parrot  and  Raven  divisions  of  this  clan  (see  page  40).  When 
Pau'tiwa  comes  for  the  rao'lawe  festival  "■  the  personator  must  be  of  the  Ai'yahokwe 
(a  certain  plant)  clan  or  a  child  of  this  clan,  the  Ai'yahokwe  being  represented  every 
alternate  year. 

Five  members  of  the  Sun  clan  and  five  of  the  Corn  clan,  besides  the 
personator  of  Pau'tiwa  or  Kom'hii'likwi,  assemble  in  the  house  of  the 
latter  soon  after  his  appointment,  and  each  one  present  makes  four 
te'likinawe  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods.  After  the  offerings  are  com- 
pleted the  men  carry  them  to  the  Ko'mosona,  who  puts  them  with 
the  offerings  made  by  his  party,  wrapping  the  group  of  te'likinawe 
at  the  base  with  cotton  cord,  and  hands  the  Ida'etchine  to  the  Kom'- 
ha'likwi,  who  with  his  party  is  dispatched  to  plant  these  plumes. 

The  five  men  of  the  Sun  clan  precede  the  others  in  file,  the  fifth  one 
carrying  a  ta'sakwinne  (ancient  corn  planter).  He  is  followed  by  tlie 
Kom'hil'likwi  bearing  the  kia'etchine.  The  five  men  of  the  Corn  elan 
follow  in  file.  All  carry  a  mi.xture  composed  of  ground  abalone  shell, 
ko'hakwa  (white  shell),  and  turiiuoise,  which  they  sprinkle  as  they 
proceed.  This  mixture  is  prepared  by  a  woman  of  the  Sun  clan,  and 
is  made  especially  for  the  occasion.  When  some  distance  west  of  the 
village  the  man  who  carries  the  corn  planter  makes  an  excavation  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  using  the  corn  planter  to  loosen  the  earth,  which 
he  throws  out  with  his  hands.  The  process  is  somewhat  tedious,  but 
continu(>s  until  he  has  excavated  to  the  deptli  of  his  waist  and  some 
2  feet  in  diameter,  lie  nmst  reach  considerable  water.  After  the 
Kom'hil'likwi  d<>posits  the  te'likinawe  in  the  excavation,  all  sprinkle 
the  plumes  with  meal  and  iiriiy  for  rnins,  then  the  opening  is  filled  by 
the  man  who  made  it. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  oliiikia  ino  sona  (dance  director)  of  each  ki'wi*- 
sine,  with  several  associates,  awaits  in  his  ki'wi'sino  the  coniing  of 
the  Kom'liii'likwi.  who  arrives  at  midnight.  He  dodges  al>out  and 
disappeais  in  (he  dark  corners  to  avoid  the  light  and  the  view  of  the 
])(<ople,  just  as  witches  do;  hence  (he  nnnie.  AsciMiding  the  ladder  (o 
the  roof,  he  throws  a  pinch  of  tneal  thiough  the  liatrhway.  and  >nark!» 
four  lines  with  meal  on  the  crossbar  of  it,  which  in<lio«tos  that  aftrr 


o  See  Annual  testlvBl  of  the  ShalSko,  |>.  277. 
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four  (lays  shall  have  passed  a.shcs  may  bo,  cai'ricd  outside,  or  that  the 
tesh'kwi  (fast)  closes.  After  visiting  the  ki'wi'.siwe  he  disappears 
over  the  western  road.  Each  day  one  line  of  the  meal  is  rubbed  off 
b}'  the  otaikia  mo'sona. 

During-  the  fourteenth  day  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mo- 
sona,  Ko'pekwin,  the  two  Ko'pi'lilshiwanni,  and  the  fire-tender  are 
engaged  in  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  preparing  te'likinawe  to  the  Council 
of  the  Gods,  the  six  Sha'lako,  four  Sa'ya'hlia,  and  Bi"^si'si.  Those  to 
the  latter  are  designated  mo'lawe  a'wan  te'likinawe,  they  being  asso- 
ciated with  Bi"'si'si,  the  original  mo'sona  of  the  Galaxy  fraternity,  at 
the  time  of  his  appeai'ance  in  the  festival  of  the  mo'lawe."  In  addition 
to  these  offerings,  others  are  made  every  four  years  to  'Kiaklo,*  and 
to  the  Kia'nakwe,''  who  are  personated  quadrennially.  At  the  same 
time  the  A'wan  ta"chu  Ko'yemshi'^  is  chosen  from  the  designated  fra- 
ternity by  tbe  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  is  also  Shi'wanni  of  the 
Nadir,  the  several  fraternities  alternating  annually;  and  while  it  is 
customary  for  the  A'wan  ta'V'hu  Ko'yemshi  to  select  his  nine  asso- 
ciates from  the  fraternity  to  which  he  belongs,  they  are  sometimes 
chosen  at  large  from  the  people. 

The  Great  Fire  fraternity  is  also  assembled  in  the  ki'wi'sine  at  this 
time,  with  other  members.  The  mo'sona  of  this  fraternity  directs  two 
of  its  members  to  visit  *Kia'nanaknana,  a  spring  at  the  black  rocks 
east  of  Zuni,  and  collect  water.  A  gourd  jug  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  cotton  cord,  with  four  fluffy  white  eagle  plumes  attached,  is 
handed  to  one  of  the  men,  who  holds  it  in  his  left  hand  and  receives 
four  te'hkinawe  in  his  right.  These  plume  offerings  are  to  the  Sun 
Father,  deceased  Kia'kwe  amosi  (rain  priests)  of  the  North  (rain 
priests  of  the  Zenith),  and  rain  priests  of  the  Nadir.  The  second  man 
receives  four  te'likinawe  to  the  Sun  Father,  deceased  rain  priests  of 
the  West,  South,  and  East,  which  he  carries  in  his  left  hand,  while  in 
his  right  he  has  a  rhombus,  which  he  whirls  as  he  follows  the  other 
man  to  the  spring.  The  leader  carries  meal  in  his  belt,  which  he 
throws  before  him  as  he  proceeds.  Reaching  the  spring,  the  te'likinawe 
are  deposited,  and  the  jug  is  filled  with  water. 

The  same  morning  the  Ko'mosona  selects  a  man  of  the  Deer  clan  and 
one  of  the  Corn  clan  to  visit  a  spring  at  'Kiap'kwena  (Ojo  Caliente). 
The  man  of  the  Deer  clan  leads.  He  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  water 
jug  similar  to  that  borne  by  the  member  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity, 
and  five  te'likinawe,  which  are  to  be  offered  to  Council  of  the  Gods. 
In  his  right  hand  he  carries  a  rhombus.  The  man  of  the  Corn  clan 
carries  in  his  left  hand  a  similar  jug  and  five  te'likinawe,  as  offer- 
ings to  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  Sha'lako.    He  carries  a  rhombus 


a  See  Annual  festival  of  the  Sha'lako,  p.  277. 
b  See  Origin  of  ancestral  gods,  p.  33. 

"See  Destruction  of  the  Kla'nakwe  and  songs  of  thanksgiving,  p.  36. 
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in  his  right.  These  te'likinawe  are  deposited  in  the  spring,  and  the 
jugs  are  filled  with  water.  This  couple  returns  the  same  evening, 
though  the  spring  is  15  miles  from  Zuni.  Should  they  become  weary, 
they  sprinkle  meal  before  them,  with  a  prax^er  to  the  Council  of  the 
Gods  for  strength  of  heart  and  limb.  Upon  their  return  from  'Kia'- 
nanaknana  the  men  pass  to  the  right  of  the  ladder,  and  after  descend- 
ing into  the  ki'wi'sine  turn  to  the  left  and  advance  to  the  director  of  the 
Great  Fire  fraternit}',  who  stands  by  the  meal  painting.  After  receiv- 
ing the  jugs,  the  director  stoops  and  empties  the  water  into  his  medi- 
cine bowl  with  the  prayer:  "Ho'mo  a'tii'chu  u'wannam-a'shiwanni 
yam  'kia'shima  yiim  to'shonanne  yiim  *hli'towe  yiim  wil'lolonannr-  y-im 
ku'lulunanne  yilm'hlash'shiakia  [My  fathers,  rain  priests,  rain- 
makers, give  to  us  water,  seeds,  rains,  and  lightning.  Let  u>  have 
thunder.  Let  us  be  white-haired  with  age)."'  The  miexprcssed 
thought  is  that  they  may  be  made  liappy  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  live  to  old  age,  to  sleep,  not  die,  and  awake  in  Ko'thluwala'wa  (the 
abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods;  see  plate  Tv).  The  two 
members  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  take  their  seats  with  tlieir 
fraternity.  The  Ko'mosona  receives  the  jug  brought  bv  the  others  and 
pours  the  water  into  his  medicine  bowl  with  a  ]irayer  similar  to  that 
offered  by  the  director  of  the  (Jreat  Fire  fraternity. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  the  tirst  body  of  A'shiw  anni.  the  Ko'mosona, 
and  the  Ko'pekwin  consult  together  in  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  as  to  who 
shall  ])ersonate  certain  gods  and  who  shall  (Mitertain  the  Council  of  the 
(Jods  and  Sha'lako  in  the  cciming  autumn.  This  ])i  i\  ilege  is  asked  by 
such  men  of  the  village  as  desire  to  build  new  homers  or  reiiovat(>  old 
ones,  those  having  good  hearts  and  Ix'ing  litted  to  till  the  positions 
recei\ing  much  consideration:  the  decision  is  made  by  the  older 
brother  How  priest.  There  are  alwaj's  eight  n(>w  houses  to  be  blessed 
i>y  the  gods. 

A  meal  painting.  (|uiti'  diUcrenl  in  character  from  the  one  symlxilic 
of  clouds  seen  on  the  I'oiiiMli  day.  is  made  by  tlie  Ko'jiekwin  before 
sunset  on  th(>  I'ourteenlh  day.  The  former  jiainting  i^  the  ]>roperty 
ol'  th(>,  Gods  of  War,  and  niiisl  ne\  er  ajipear  e\iM>pt  in  eonnertion 
with  th(>in.  Tln>  liiKer  is  used  in  id'ereiuM"  to  the  Kok'ko.  The  elond 
synd)ols  of  (he  otiicr  l'ratiMnitit>s  an*  different  fron»  either  of  (ho«*e 
mentioned.  A  hirgi"  lire  burn-  on  Ihe  fin'  alt.'ir  day  nnd  night  «lnrinj? 
the  rourtiMMith  day. 

Tlie  Sa'ya'hiiii  masks  (see  ])l!i(c  wn  tliiil  w<M-e  dejwsitod  by  the 
ni(>al  painting  are  soon  remov  ed  and  worn  l»v  the  ix^rsonator."  of  ihr^ 
gods,  who  appear  as  warriors  for  a  short  time  in  (he  .strrots  of  (he 
village  and  (hen  return  to  the  ki'wi'sine.  They  and  the  j>erson«(oi-!» 
of  Shits'ukia  and  Kwe'leic  (two  gods  frotii  .Shi'iwixilima")  wwir  their 

•iHcp  Rsotprlr  fr«teml(1p!<. 
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masks  throughout  the  ni<>  ht  ami  move  about  coutinuallj^  without  takings 
seats  (see  plates  xxvi  and  xxvii). 

The  persoiiatorof  Pau'tiwa  appears  in  the  ki'wi'sine  after  dark,  and 
his  mask  (see  plate  xxviii)  is  i-emoved  and  placed  by  the  meal  painting, 
the  man  himself  taking  his  seat  immediately  back  of  it  between  the 
lines  of  men  of  the  Dogwood  and  Sun  clans. 

The  ledge  around  the  room  is  filled  with  spectators,  all  males  who 
have  passed  their  voluntary  initiation  being  privileged  to  enter  the 
ki'wi*sine.  The  KSa'ya'hlia,  Shits'ukia,  and  Kwe'lele  are  tenacious  in 
their  prerogative  of  whipping  those  who  are  found  dozing  or  who 
attempt  to  depart  from  the  ki'wi*sine  during  the  night.  No  one 
must  sleep  while  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  nor  must  one,  after  entering,  leave 
before  morning.  The  members  of  Great  Fire  fraternity  and  of  the 
He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  alternate  in  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rattle  and  drum. 

There  is  constant  smoking,  and  a  quantity  of  popcorn  watei-  is  drunk. 
No  article  that  has  touched  grease  must  be  used  in  dipping  this  water. 

Mr.  George  M.  Landers,  of  Connecticut,  a  Representative  in  the  Forty-fourth  and 
Forty-fifth  Congresses,  desiring  to  aid  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Zunis,  gave 
to  an  Indian,  who  was  spending  the  winter  with  the  writer,  a  large  box  of  cutlery  and 
silverware,  thinking  that  this  Indian,  having  had  the  environment  of  civilization  for 
six  months,  would  carry  back  its  influence  to  her  people.  When  the  writer  visited 
Zuiii  about  two  months  after  the  return  of  the  Indian  to  her  home,  she  found  that  the 
steel  knives  had  been  distributed  among  the  rain  priests  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  fashioning  te'likinawe,  and  that  the  large  silver  spoons  were  used  with  popcorn 
water,  which  is  drunk  in  certain  ceremonials.  The  forks  were  playthings  among  the 
children,  the  Indian  to  whom  the  things  were  given  having  returned  to  the  use  of 
her  fingers  in  place  of  the  knife  and  fork.  Yet  this  Zufiian,  during  her  six 
months'  stay  in  Washington,  came  in  contact  only  with  the  highest  conditions  of 
culture,  dining  and  receiving  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  the 
national  capital. 

The  songs  and  dancing  of  Shits'ukia  and  Kwe'lele  continue  until 
the  rising  of  the  Morning  Star  (warrior  to  the  Sun  Father),  which  is 
carefully  watched  for  by  men  who  ascend  the  ladder  to  the  hatchway. 
When  annov;ncement  is  made  of  the  appearance  of  the  star,  Kwe'lele 
and  the  director  of  the  order  of  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  (Great  god)  of  the 
Great  Fire  fraternity  take  their  seats  near  the  fire  altar.  Kwe'lele 
places  his  horizontal  fire  stick  on  the  floor  and  proceeds  to  produce 
fire  by  friction.  A  quantity  of  crushed  cedar  fiber  having  been  placed 
beside  the  horizontal  stick,  a  second  stick  held  in  the  hand  is  rubbed 
in  a  rotary  manner  u]jon  the  one  on  the  floor.  After  Kwe'lele  has 
worked  a  while,  the  director  of  the  order  of  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  takes 
the  stick,  and,  after  a  time,  produces  sparks,  which  ignite  the  crushed 
fiber.  Lifting  the  fiber  in  both  hands,  he  waves  it  sidewise  until 
there  is  sufficient  fire  to  light  the  brand.  (The  breath  must  never  be 
blown  upon  the  fiber,  for  this  would  so  ofi'end  the  gods  that  no  rains 
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would  come.)  Kwe'lele  rises  and  touches  his  t)raiKl  to  the  lif^ht,  after 
which  the  director  throws  the  crushed  tiber  into  the  flames  of  the  fire 
altar.  The  fire  tender  lights  a  similar  brand  at  the  fire  altar.  and  the 
party  leaves  the  ki'wi'sine  in  the  following  order:  Shits'ukia.  carrying 
a  rhombus  in  bis  right  hand  and  an  ear  of  yellow  corn  in  his  left:  the 
Ko'pekwin,  with  a  basket  of  sacred  meal  and  his  mi'li  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  throws  meal  before  him;  the  pe'kwin.  who 
carries  a  basket  of  meal  and  an  ear  of  blue  corn  in  his  left  hand  and 
sprinkles  meal  with  his  right;  the  fire-tender,  carrying  in  his  blanket 
over  his  left  arm  four  ears  of  corn  with  te'likinawe  in  the  center  and 
a  firebrand  in  his  right  hand;  the  Ko'mosona,  carrying  his  mi'li  and 
basket  of  meal  in  his  left  hand  and  sprinkling  meal  with  his  right; 
Pau'tiwa,  wearing  a  white  cotton  shirt,  embroidei-ed  sash,  four  mi'hiiwe 
(sacred  embroidered  blankets),  white  deei'skin  leggings  fringed  at  the 
sides,  and  dance  moccasins;  his  mask  is  elaborately  decorated;  on  his 
left  arm  are  many  te'likinawe,  including  ofl'erings  from  each  member 
of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  si)rinkles 
meal,  which  he  carries  in  his  sash;  four  Sa'ya'hlia,  who  carry  bows 
and  arrows  in  their  left  hands,  and  bunches  of  yucca  in  the  right:  four 
men  of  the  Sun  clan;  Kwe'lele,  who  follows  a  short  distance  from  the 
others,  carrying  a  firebrand  and  crushed  cedar  tiber  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  fire  sticks,  from  which  the  fire  is  made. 

The  party  proceeds  to  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth),  a  short  distance"  east  of 
Zufii,  where  the  tire  tender  lays  his  burning  brand  on  the  ground  and 
Kwe'lele  places  his  brand  south  of  it.  The  Ko'pekwin  runs  a  line  of 
meal  between  the  two  brands,  which  are  a  short  distance  apart.  Shits'- 
ukia stands  north  of  the  brand  of  the  tire  tender  and  Kwe'lele  stands 
south  of  his  own  brand.  The  fire  tender  stands  just  west  of  the  meal 
liiH^  and  Pau'tiwa  stoops  with  bended  knees  behind  the  fire  tendiM-.  The 
four  Sa'ya'hlia  stand  a  short  distance  back  of  Pau'tiwa,  the  remainder 
of  the  party  forming  in  groups  north  and  south  and  hack  of  the  others, 
all  facing  east.  Those  grouped  at  th(>  l)ack  si)rinkle  meal  on  ihr  gods 
and  draw  in  the  sacred  breatli.  The  t(<'likin!iwe  are  now  deposited  in  a 
circular  excavation,  an  arm's  Icngdi  in  dcpdi.  made  by  the  ceremonial 
fathei'  of  Piui'tiwa,  a  member  of  I  In-  Sun  clan,  he  having  precede.!  (he 
others  fiom  the  ki'wi'sine  in  time  to  have  (he  excavation  in  readiness. 
The  fire  ttMider  separates  his  corn  from  the  te'likinawe  and  rarrios  it 
home.  The  father  of  Piui'l  iwa  covers  the  offerings  w  i(li  esirth.  leaving 
no  trace  of  the  excavation. 

The  plume  offerings  inv  niinlc  to  lin-  Sun  I'litlier.  Council  of  (he 
Gods,  Sa'ya'idia,  Shits'ukia,  Kwe'hde.  u  wann:im  A'shiwanni."  Kn'pish- 
faya,  and  Po'shaiyiinki.''  The  i)rayers  offered  on  (hisoecasion  are  f(»r 
rain,\snow,  and  warmth  lioni  IIk-  Sun  Father  to  fructify  the  niodier 
earth,  that  she  may  give  in  itltnndanec  the  fruits  of  her  Wing,  all  iiwd!* 
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being  mentioned,  and  for  i-ainieiit,  each  article  being  named.  For  the 
hitter  Po'shaiyiinki  is  appealed  to. 

The  exit  of  the  party  from  tlie  ki'wi'sine  is  the  signal  for  all  families 
to  begin  the  cleaning  of  their  houses.  Each  female  member  of  the 
family  except  the  one  making  the  bread,  no  matter  how  young,  if  she 
can  walk  and  carry  a  small  basket  or  1)owl,  goes  to  the  nearest  iield  of 
the  famil}^  and  deposits  sweepings;  ashes  with  live  coals  are  deposited 
separately.  To  the  sweepings  she  says:  "I  now  deposit  you  as  sweep- 
ings, but  in  one  year  you  will  return  to  me  as  corn."  To  the  ashes 
she  says:  "I  now  deposit  you  as  ashes,  but  in  one  year  you  will  return 
to  me  as  meal."  Both  the  ashes  and  sweepings  are  sprinkled  with 
meal,  and  praj^ers  are  offered.  The  one  who  is  making  the  bread 
afterward  goes  to  the  heaj)s,  repeating  prayers  and  sprinkling  meal. 
The  te'likinawe,  Avhich  are  kept  with  the  ashes  and  sweepings  for  ten 
days,  are  then  deposited  in  the  fields. 

After  the  return  of  the  party  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  where  the  A'shiwanni, 
the  Great  Fire  fraternity,  and  others  have  awaited  them,  the  Great 
Fire  fraternity  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum,  and 
the  four  Sa'3"a*hlia,  Shits'ukia,  and  Kwe'lele  dance  until  after  sunrise. 
Having  extinguished  his  firebrand  at  Ku'shilowa,  Kwe'lele  brings  it 
with  him  to  the  ki'wi'sine  and  after  sunset  deposits  it  on  the  road 
to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  All  go  to  their  homes  to  eat  except  the  four 
Sa'ya'hlia,  Shits'ukia,  and  Kwe'lele,  who  must  remain  in  the  ki'wi'sine. 

An  aunt  on  the  paternal  side,  or  some  woman  of  the  father's  clan, 
calls  thi'ough  the  hatchwa}^  in  the  roof  of  the  ki'wi'sine  to  the  fire 
tender.  He  ascends  to  the  roof  and  accompanies  her  to  her  house,  where 
she  washes  his  head  with  yucca  suds  and  bathes  his  body  for  purifica- 
tion and  longevit}',  tliat  he  may  not  die,  but  sleep  to  awake  in  Ko'thlu- 
wala'wa. After  eating  in  the  aunt's  house,  the  meal  including  animal 
food,  the  fire  tender  returns  to  the  ki'wi*sine.  When  the  others  who 
left  for  breakfast  have  returned,  the  pe'kwin  selects  separately  from 
a  basket  tray  a  number  of  te'likinawe  to  be  distributed  to  persons 
chosen  to  fill  certain  offices,  which  appointments  were  discussed  on  the 
previous  day. 

The  pe'kwin  hands  each  te'likinane  separately  to  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest,  the  following  words  being  repeated  with  the  presentation 
of  each:  '■'Ta'chumo"  (father),  said  by  receiver;  "tal'emo"  (father's 
brother's  son),  said  b\^  the  giver;  "pa'pamo"  (elder  brother),  said 
by  the  receiver;  "su'emo"  (younger  brother),  said  by  the  giver; 
"ka'kiamo"  (mother's  elder  brother),  said  by  receiver;  "ka'simo" 
(mother's  younger  brother),  said  by  giver;  "na'namo"  (grandfather), 
said  by  receiver;  "tosh'limo"  (grandson),  said  by  giver;  "al'limo" 
(great-grandfather),  said  by  receiver;  "u'waikiami"  (gi'eat-grandson), 
said  b}'  giver.    Each  offering  is  to  the  god  the  chosen  party  is  to  per- 
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sonate;  the  offerings  for  those  who  have  been  appointed  to  entertain  the 
Sha'liiko  remain  in  the  ki'wi'sine  until  they  arc  taken  in  charge  hy  Pan'- 
tiwa  later  in  the  day.  The  elder  ])rother  Bow  priest  distributes  the 
others  soon  after  he  receives  them.  The  presentation  of  the  te'likinawe 
indicates  that  the  parties  are  chosen  for  the  oftice  and  must  repair  to 
the  ki'wi*sine.  They  are  as  follows:  Those  to  personate  Shu'laawi'si," 
Sa'3'atasha,  two  Ya'muhakto,  Hu'tutu,  Pau'tiwa.  A'wan  ta'Vhu  Ko'- 
yemshi,''  and  Bi"'si'si.'^  Ever}-  fourth  year  the  personator  of  'Kiaklo 
and  the  priest  or  the  director  of  the  Kia'nakwe  are  included,  tlic 
ceremonies  in  which  these  gods  figure  fx'curring  quadrennially. 

The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  returns  to  the  ki'wi'sine  and  is  soon 
followed  by  those  to  whom  he  has  given  the  te'likinawe.  Tbe.se  offer- 
ings remain  in  the  house  of  each  man  until  he  has  filled  the  position  for 
which  he  is  chosen. 

On  entering  the  ki'wi'sine  these  men  take  their  seats  on  a  plank 
extended  from  one  box  to  another.  Th(^  personator  of  Shu'laawi'si  is 
the  first  addressed,  the  pe'kwin  presenting  to  him  the  appropriate  offer- 
ing from  the  basket  containing  the  te'likii^awe.  The  sticks  of  these 
offerings  are  as  long  as  the  s])ace  between  the  carinis  and  the  tip  of 
the  middle  finger.  The  stick  for  Shu'laawi'si  is  black,  spotted  with 
yellow,  blue-green,  red,  and  white,  and  feathers  of  the  turkey,  duck, 
and  the  birds  of  the  six  regions  attached.  The  priest  stoojis  before 
the  chosen  personator  of  8hu'laawi',si,  and.  placing  the  te'likinane 
in  his  hands,  clasps  them  with  both  of  his  and  prays  for  rain,  corn, 
much  water  over  the  earth,  long  life,  and  all  good  things.  The  te'liki- 
nane is  now  passed  downward  several  times  before  the  face  in  order  that 
the  selected  one  may  draw  the  .sacred  breath  from  thv  plumes.  The 
same  ceremony  is  repeated  by  the  pe'kwin  with  Sa'yatiisha.  Hu'tutu. 
the  two  Yii'muhakto,  A'wan  lii'Shu  Ko'yemshi.  and  Hi"'si\>*i.  The 
sticks  of  all  except  the  Ko'yemshi  are  colored  yellow,  while  (hat  of 
the  Ko'yemshi  is  colored  black,  and  all  are  decorated  with  feathers  of 
the  eagle,  turkey,  duck,  and  the  birds  of  the  six  regions.  .Vfter  the 
presentation  of  the  te'likinawe  (he  c1ios(mi  personators  of  (he  gods 
l(>av(>  the  ki'u  i'sine,  the  personator  of  Sa'yataslia  (aking  to  hi.>*  home 
all  (he  (c'likinawe  excepting  (hose  of  the  Ko'yentshi  and  ni"'siS<i. 

vShits'ukia  and  Kwe'lele  ])(>rform  during  tlu^  day  on  the  roof  of  (he 
ki'wi'sine.  All  (he  <<x])osed  ])arts  of  Shits'ukla's  l)ody.  inchuling  (ho 
ui)per  legs,  are  ])ainted  white,  with  (iiis  symltol  ^  just  alxne  (he  kno<^s. 
fornieil  bv  sciaping  oil'  (he  whi(«>  ))ain(.  Me  wears  a  whi(e  co(ton  "-hiii. 
an  eml)foi(l(>re(l  llopi  kilt  fas(ened  a(  (he  righ(  side,  an  enilimideml 
Ilopi  siisli,  iind  II  \voni!in"s  belt  around  (he  waist  Io<ijxm1  on  tl>o  right. 
A  fox  skin  is  i)en(l(>n(  a(  ihr  bark  of  (he  wais(.  A  sarn^l  enib?(Md 
ered  blaidv(>(  is  doul)le(i  atid  fa.s(en»>d  over  (he  right  shouMer,  |wvvine 
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und(M-  (ho  left  arm,  both  anus  ])eiiio-  perfectly  free.  Several  strings 
of  archaic  black  and  white  beads,  with  an  a))alone  shell  attached, 
pass  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left  arm;  the  deerskin 
leggings  ai'e  fringed  at  the  side,  native  black  3'arn  is  tied  around  the 
legs  below  the  knees  and  hangs  in  tassels,  with  sleigh  bells  attached; 
dance  moccasins  are  worn.  On  some  occasions  it  has  been  observed 
that  Shits'ukia  wears  white  cotton  leggings  knit  in  fanciful  designs. 
These  are  unquestionably  of  Spanish  origin.  A  bow  wristlet  is  on  the 
left  wrist  and  native  blue  yarn  encircles  the  right.  The  mask  (see  plate 
xxvi)  is  white  with  designs  of  lightning  in  yellow  and  blue,  and  a 
cornstalk  runs  over  the  forehead.-  A  deer  tail  hangs  on  each  side  of 
the  mask  above  the  colored  wheels  that  symbolize  corn  and  squash 
blossoms.  White  flutfy  eagle  plumes  and  yellow  parrot  feathers  deco- 
rate the  top  of  the  mask  and  long  parrot  plumes  and  flutty  eagle  feathers 
stand  up  at  the  back  of  the  mask;  an  aigret  of  hawk  plumes  is  below 
this  group.  A  collarette  of  spruce  is  worn  at  the  base  of  the  mask. 
Shits'ukia  carries  a  rhombus  in  his  right  hand,  which  he  uses  con- 
stantly, and  3'ucca  in  his  left. 

Kwe'lele  has  his  body  colored  black  except  the  upper  legs,  which 
are  painted  white,  the  white  beginning  some  inches  above  the  knees. 
He  wears  an  embroidered  Hopi  kilt  fastened  at  the  right  side  and 
held  on  by  a  Hopi  woman's  belt  with  a  white  cotton  fringed  sash; 
a  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  the  back.  He  has  green  armlets  just  above 
the  elbows,  with  spruce  twigs  standing  from  the  upper  sides.  A  ))ow 
wristlet  is  on  the  left  wrist  and  native  blue  yarn  on  the  right,  the  yarn 
hanging  in  tassels.  Strings  of  archaic  beads,  similar  to  those  worn 
by  Shits'ukia,  hang  in  the  same  wfiy  over  the  shoulder.  He  wears 
dance  moccasins  and  anklets  embi'oidered  with  porcupine  quills,  and 
carries  bunches  of  yucca  in  the  right  hand  and  tire  sticks  in  the  left. 
The  mask  (see  plate  xxvii)  is  black,  with  plume  decorations  similar  to 
that  of  Shits'ukia;  bells  of  white  paper  hang  on  each  side  of  the 
mask.  Shits'ukia  and  Kwe'lele  walk  about  over  the  roof  for  some- 
time; meanwhile  crowds  are  gathering  in  the  plaza  and  on  the  house 
tops. 

The  ladder  leading  into  the  ki'wit*sine  has  a  horizontal  bar  (symbolic 
of  the  bow  of  the  Sa'ya*hlia)  attached  to  it  several  feet  above  the  hatch- 
way, which  is  fringed  with  black  goat's  wool  about  5  inches  deep.  A 
squirrel  skin  is  pendent  at  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  each  end  is  deco- 
rated with  white  flulfy  eagle  plumes.  The  songs  of  the  Great  Fire 
fi'aternit}'  are  to  be  heard  within  during  the  time  the  two  gods  are  on 
the  roof.  As  the  afternoon  draws  to  a  close  Shits'ukia  and  Kwe'lele 
descend  into  the  ki'wi'sine,  and  soon  reappear  with  ears  of  sweet  corn 
strung  together  horizontally  with  strings  of  yucca,  which  the}'^  throw 
to  the  populace.  The  corn  has  been  cooked  in  the  husk,  which  is  after- 
ward removed.    It  has  been  mentioned  that  no  meals  are  served  in  the 
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ki'wi'.sine  during  the  winter  solstice  ceremonial;  no  rains  would  come 
if  food  should  be  eaten  there  at  this  season.  This  custom  and  that 
of  throwing  food  to  the  populace  are  associated  with  the  legend  here 
introduced. 

Legend  relfilrd  hi/  Wr'n-ha 

The  gods  of  Chi'pia''  were  hungry.  Tliey  had  no  meat,  ami  they  were  hungn*  for 
meat.  There  had  been  no  rains  for  a  long  time,  but  there  had  been  a  little  lightning. 
Shits'ukia  said  to  Kwe'lele:  "I  think  I  will  go  to-morrow  to  look  for  deer."  The 
ancestral  gods  of  the  A'shiwi  were  also  hungry,  but  the  gods  of  Chi'fiia  did  not 
know  this.  Shits'ukTa  and  Kwe'lele  were  so  hungry  that  they  ate  their  moccasins, 
and  Shits'ukia  ate  his  earrings  of  deer  tails;  and  so  in  the  nmrning  lie  startefl 
after  deer.  There  was  no  game  in  his  country,  and  he  considered:  "Which  route 
shall  I  take?  I  think  I  will  go  to  the  west,  whence  the  lightning  came;  the  <leer,  I 
guess,  live  there."  He  was  barefoot  and  poorly  clad,  for  he  had  eaten  everyfliing; 
he  had  only  a  little  meal  of  sweet  corn  and  a  few  seeds  of  the  same.  The  afternoon 
of  the  fourth  day  lie  came  to  tall  green  grass,  and  sitting  in  the  gra.s«  were  two  .'^isters 
washing  a  buckskin.  When  they  discovered  the  stranger  they  turned  a  large  pottery 
bowl  over  the  l)uckskin.  Shits'ukia,  ap])roaching  them,  inquireil:  "What  are  you 
doing?"  "I  have  been  washing."  "  What  have  you  been  washing?"  "  I  liave 
been  washing  myself."  "No,"  said  Sliits'ukia,  "I  know  what  you  have  Iteen 
washing;  you  have  been  washing  buckskin."  "Did  you  see?"  "Yej-;  I  saw  you 
a  long  time.  1  have  Ijeen  watching  you."  The  girls  tlien  removeil  the  bowl  and 
showed  the  buckskin,  and  then  continuetl  their  wasliing.  When  it  wa."  <lone,  ime 
said,  addressing  her  sister:  "Now  we  will  go  home."  The  girl  then  invite<l 
Shits'ukTa  to  accompany  her  home.  These  jicople  were  the  Kwal'ashi  kwin'na 
(Black  raven).  These  raven  people  then  lived  in  a  high  m.)Untain.  On  reaching 
the  house  the  father  exclainieil;  "  Who  is  that  boy  who  has  come?"  The  mother 
also  asked  the  question.  The  daughter  replied  :  "I  don't  know;  he  ha.«  lieen  travel- 
ing four  days  and  nights."  The  fathei  said  to  the  elder  girl:  "Well,  he  will  Ix-  g<«>d 
for  your  luisliaiid."  Tiie  jiarents  were  eating  ami  had  much  meal  Ix'fon*  them. 
They  invited  Sliits'ukia  to  eat.  The  father  had  just  returnecl  from  tlie  romliolfl. 
After  he  had  linislie<l  his  meal  lie  .'-aid  1o  the  stranger:  "  I  will  take  yon  for  my  wn. 
You  are  poor.  You  will  live  \\iilMiie.  Look  at  both  my  diiidren.  Yon  shall  have 
one  as  your  wife,  book  at  both  and  tell  me  the  one  you  chocw."  Shit.s'uklii 
replied:  "1  wish  the  elder  daughter  for  my  wife."  "It  if  well."  said  the  father. 
At  bedtime  the  lather  said:  "  I  guess  you  are  very  tin^d.  Yon  will  plwp  alone  with 
your  wife  in  the  upper  room."  On  reaching  his  room  Shit.«'ukla  f<iuni1  hi«i  U^l 
made  of  d(>erskiiis.  n(>sle)it  all  night  w  ith  his  wife.  When  they  aros<^  in  lhen)on»- 
iiig  the  father  said :  "  Now  1  will  show  yon  all  our  game — elk.  do«>r.  anlelojv,  rabbite. 
and  rats."  (toing  a  short  distance  away,  he  exclaimed:  ".Mi.  ha.  my  <hil>l" 
am  glad  to  see  you;  good  ilay."  The  game  answereil;  "  Kels'ani'-hi  (all  gr'od  ■ 
to  you)."  Shits'ukTa  said  to  the  game:  "1  am  hungry  and  want  meal.  Which  of 
you  shall  I  kill'.'"  An  elk  n-plied,  "Kill  me;"  anil  Shit.a'ukia  V\\h^\  the  elk.  flayo<l 
liim,aiid  then  ictiu  ncd  (o  I  he  house.  For  fourdayi"  he  killo<l  <hM>rand  dri(><Hhp  m»^t. 
The  tiflh  diiy  he  asked  tin-  father:  "  When*  ia  a  goml  plaix'  lo  plant  my  mm?  I  haxt> 
afew  seeds."  "A  little  \\  ay  off  there  is  a  gooil  place."  "Well.l  havp  Mji  of  moal. 
I  will  take  it  with  me  ami  slay  two  nights  al  the  Held."  He  went  off  and  plant.'.l  \\w 
corn;  he  iliil  not  intend  to  sleep  in  thi' lielil.  That  night  he  wrapp».l  the  nioal  up 
in  a  skin  and  went  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Pau'tiwa  was  delightt^l  1<>  «v  the  m«^t. 
He  asked:  "  My  child,  where  .lid  you  find  the  d(vr?"    "I  oal  out^idn  my  h<v«iw 
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after  sundown  and  saw  a  little  lightuhijr.  I  thought  I  would  look  for  my  children  in 
the  direction  whence  it  canic,  and  I  found  them."  lie  told  the  story  of  meeting 
with  the  Kwal'aslii  jieople.  lie  remained  all  uij^ht  at  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Shits'ukla 
said:  "  Pretty  soon  I  will  steal  all  the  game."  He  also  told  of  his  planting  the 
corn.  "Well,"  said  Pau'tiwa,  "your  corn  will  be  ripe  in  four  days  and  I  shall  be  con- 
tented to  have  you  steal  all  the  game;  my  peoi)le  are  very  hungry  for  meat."  All 
night  they  talked.  Pau'tiwa  went  out  and  brought  in  a  beautiful  girl  and  said: 
"  When  you  bring  the  deer,  then  this  girl  shall  be  your  wife.  I  sent  the  eagle  for 
game  and  he  returned  without  having  seen  it.  I  also  sent  the  hawk,  and  he  returned 
without  having  seen  any.  But  you  are  wiser  than  the  others;  you  are  iny  child." 
Shits'ukia  returned  early  in  the  morning  to  where  he  had  planted  the  corn.  The 
corn  was  already  quite  high — over  a  foot.  He  hoed  the  ground  and  sang  till  sunset, 
and  then  returned  to  the  KwaFashi  people  and  sleiit  that  night  with  his  wife.  He 
said  to  the  father:  "My  corn  is  good;  it  is  already  quite  high."  He  remained  four 
nights  with  these  people,  going  each  day  to  his  cornfield.  He  also  killed  many  deer, 
and  dried  the  meat.  The  fourth  day  he  said  to  the  K  waKashi  man :  ' '  Now  I  am  going 
to  my  cornfield.    My  corn  I  think  is  ripe.    Now  I  will  roast  some  corn." 

Shits'ukia  went  to  the  field,  and  made  a  great  fire  at  night  and  threw  the  corn  in, 
and  all  the  gods  came  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  ate  the  corn  and  meat.  After  all 
had  gathered,  Shits'ukia  said  to  the  cougar:  "Father,  I  wish  you  to  come  to  me." 
And  in  a  little  while  the  cougar  appeared.  He  then  called  the  bear,  then  the 
lynx,  and  then  the  coyote.  Shits'ukia  said  to  the  cougar:  "Father,  what  will  you 
have  to  eat?  Will  you  have  the  rabbit?"  "No."  "Will  you  have  the  antelope?" 
"No;  I  wish  the  deer."  He  then  said  to  the  bear:  "My  father,  warrior,  what  will 
you  have  to  eat?"  "  I  will  have  the  same  as  the  cougar — the  deer."  He  then  said 
to  the  lynx:  "My  warrior,  what  will  you  have?  Will  you  have  the  deer?"  "No." 
"  Will  you  have  antelope?"  "No;  I  want  the  rabbit.  I  do  not  run  about  much;  I 
will  eat  the  rabbit."  Then  he  asked  the  coyote:  "  What  will  you  have?  Will  you 
have  the  rabbit?"  "No."  "  The  antelope?"  "  No;  I  will  have  the  deer."  "Well, 
let  us  go."  And  they  all  went  to  the  deer  house.  When  they  came  close  to  the  great 
stone  fence  which  surrounded  the  game  he  said  to  all:  "  We  must  not  speak  loud." 
And  on  reaching  the  gate  he  spoke  to  the  deer,  saying:  "Deer,  my  children,  come 
hither;  my  father  and  warriors  wish  to  eat;  whom  shall  I  kill?"  A  deer  replied:  "Kill 
me."  "Come  outside,  ni)^  child,"  said  Shits'ukia.  "  Where  shall  I  go?  It  is  dark,  I 
can  not  see."  "Here;  come  out."  The  deer  passed  out  the  door.  The  cougar  made 
a  second  attempt  before  he  caught  the  deer.  Then  Shits'ukia  called  the  bear.  The 
hair  was  so  heavy  over  his  small  eyes  that  he  could  hardly  see.  "Stand  here," 
said  Shits'ukia.  A  second  deer  was  called.  When  the  deer  passed  out  of  the  gate 
the  bear  walked  about,  but  could  not  seethe  deer;  the  deer  went  far  away,  and  the 
bear  failed  to  catch  him.«  Shits'ukia  said:  "Now  you  have  failed  to  catch  the  deer; 
no  longer  shall  you  eat  deer.  You  will  be  my  warrior  still,  but  you  shall  eat  only 
medicine."*  Then  Shits'ukia  called  the  lynx,  who  has  eyes  like  the  cougar,  and 
he  caught  the  rabbit  and  ate  it.  Then  the  coyote  was  called  up,  and  the  deer  came, 
as  for  the  cougar.  "Pass  out,"  said  Shits'ukla.  The  coyote  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
awoke  after  the  deer  had  passed,  exclaiming:  "Where  is  the  deer?"  "He  has 
gone,"  Shits'ukia  said,  "go  after  him."  But  with  all  the  coyote's  running  he  could 
not  catch  the  deer.  When  he  returned  Shits'ukia  asked  him  if  he  had  caught  the 
deer.  The  coyote  replying  in  the  negative,  Shits'ukla  said:  "Well,  hereafter  you 
shall  not  eat  the  meat  of  any  animal.    You  shall  eat  only  blood.    In  the  past  the 

a  "The  cougar  has  eyes  like  fire  and  sees  all  things.  The  bear  only  walks  about  slowly,  continu- 
ally dropping  chips." 

6 This  medicine  is  found  in  the  earth  by  the  bear.  Whenever  the  Zunis  see  him,  he  is  still  walking 
around,  dropping  chips  and  hunting  in  the  earth  for  his  medicine.  In  the  old  time  Shits'ukla  gave 
the  bearthe  medicine,  which  he  still  eats. 
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coj'ote  ate  only  blood,  and  therefore  the  fetish  .sus'ki  (coyote)  is  dipped  into  the 
blood  of  the  deer.    The  cougar  and  bear  fetishes  also  eat  blood  of  the  deer. 

Then  Pau'tiwa  and  Shits'ukia  both  said  to  the  game:  "My  children,  you  shall  no 
longer  stay  here.  We  will  open  the  gates  that  you  may  pass  over  the  earth  and  eat 
the  grass  of  the  earth."  The  game  had  but  little  to  eat  in  their  stone  house.  I'au'- 
tiwa  said:  "You  will  find  good  places  where  you  can  have  your  young,  and  when 
M'e  want  food  we  will  kill  and  eat  you,  and  your  otherselves  will  come  and  live 
in  my  house."  And  all  the  game  pas.sed  out  of  the  gates.  One  of  the  Kwal'aslii, 
hearing,  ran  to  tell  the  others,  and  all  left  the  house  to  see,  and  they  cricl:  "  Who 
has  let  out  our  game?"  Shits'ukta  at  once  spat  out  the  medicine"  Pau'tiwa  had 
given  him  over  the  KwaKashi  people,  and  they  all  turned  into  ravens  and,  croaking, 
flew  away,  to  return  no  more  to  their  homes. 

The  collecting  of  the  corn  and  throwing  it  to  the  people,  amid 
shouts  and  cheers  of  the  latter,  continue  for  some  time.  When  throw- 
ing it  Kwe'lcle  holds  the  yucca  in  his  left  hand.  Previous  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  corn  each  time  Shits'ukia  and  his  associate  walk 
about  over  the  roof  of  the  ki'wi'sine  hooting  in  a  peculiar  way.  'I'heir 
dexterity  in  throwing  the  great  bunches  of  corn,  often  as  many  as  a 
dozen  at  once,  is  remarkable. 

The  water  col l(T,ted  on  the  fourteenth  day  is  (iinuik  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  that  of  theCireat  Fire  fratiM'uity  l)eing  admin- 
istered by  the  director  of  the  fraternity,  and  that  from  'Iviap'kwena  by 
the  Ko'mosona.  The  water  is  dipped  with  a  shell,  the  on«>  receiving  the 
draft  saying,  "taVhumo"  (fatlier).  and  the  giver  n^plying.  "pa'pamo" 
(brothel').  Pau'tiwa,  Shits'ukia,  Kwe'lcle.  and  the  four  Sa'ya'hlia  do 
not  take  this  water.  Should  they  drink  of  it  the  Council  of  the  Gods 
would  refiis(>  to  water  the  earth.  The  pe'kwin  rec(Mves  his  two  driift"* 
before  leaving  tli(>  ki'wi^sine  to  at'comj)any  Pau'tiwa  on  his  round  of 
the  ki'wi'siwe. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  liv(>  men  of  the  Sun  clan  are  seen  coming 
over  tlu"  plain  a  considerable  distance  south  of  the  village.  AVIkmi 
they  left  the  ki'wi'sine  they  ciinied  the  mask  and  paraphernalia  of 
Pau'tiwa,  (  he  i)ei  sonator  of  this  god  ha\  ingsdsogone  from  the  ki'wi'sine. 
Soon  aftei-  the  in(<n  of  the  Sun  clan  ar(>  seen  Pau'tiwa  is  discoverod 
coining  Ironi  the  south  also,  but  lie  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  group,  and  is  alone.  lli>  dress  is  (he  same  as  previously 
descrilxMl.  He  eai  ri(>s  in  each  liann  a  number  of  plume  wands  strung 
together  \\i(h  vncca  (liread.  w  ith  loops  at  the  top  of  each  group  to 
serve  as  handles.  The  base  of  each  wand  is  wrajiped  with  a  bit  of  com 
husk,  lie  has  also  a  large  buiuli  of  te'likinawe  in  each  hand.  A 
(liminul  i\  i>  game  of  'si'kon  tikwane.  a  slemJer  stick  with  a  hoop  cf>|orod 
blue  attached,  is  carrii'd  in  the  right  hand,  the  whole  elBlMinatoly  doc- 

n 'Pills  mcillcine  wiis  ijlvrn  In  Slilts'nkin  liy  I'nii'lUvd  wlioii  hp  flr»l  vl<>Ho«1  Kn'lliIn««l«'«-«  •ft<^ 
I'lm'liwn  Idlil  him  lie  wIsIumI  lilm  In  slcnl  nil  llx-  gnmr.  Shil<i'iih1fi  rrplipil  lht«1  |T«>rh«p«  thp  Kw«r 
iislil  pcdplc  litiil  (fi""l  lifiKls  iiml  wciiilil  fiiiil  out  nii'l  kill  bim.  Thru  rnii'linii  |r«vp  htm  lh«> 
ciiic  mid  snid  it  would  destroy  the  ih'o|i1c.  Sliil<<'iik1n  rptiirn«?<1  In  Kn'ihlii«fil«'««  with  r«»rH«-«. 
iind  IIvimI  IIuto  h  Ions  liiiip.  iiiitl  linil  lli«>  Rlrl  n"  hU  wifp.  Ho  rlid  nol  t«kp  ht«  K««C««hi  wifp  «ilh 
lilm  wluMi  111"  rcHiniod  to  his  lioiiip.  On  his  rptiirn  hp  imsspil  sotilh  o(  I'liwHnnM  iZnftn.  ^hm'nfcl* 
and  Kwe'lcle  still  visit  Ko'llilinvflln'wa. 
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oratod  with  oaglc  plumes  and  feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  rejifions. 
This  <>-ainc  iiuist  be  heUl  until  Pau'tiwa  deposits  it  after  leaviiio-  tlie 
pueblo  at  sunset.  Pau'tiwa  also  lias  in  his  left  hand  a  kia'puli  'hla'si- 
tonne  (a  twig,  sugi>'estive  of  the  >.'avalio  scalp,"  having  a  crow's 
feather  and  owl  plume  attached,  which  must  have  dropped  from  the 
birds). 

Pau'tiwa  proceeds  with  a  slow,  even  tread.  He  circles  round  the 
village  four  times,  coil  fashion.  The  first  circle  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  village,  the  last  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  After  the 
fourth  circuit  he  stops  beside  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  village. 
A  stone  slab,  8  b}'  12  inches,  concealing  a  recess  in  the  wall  is  removed 
b}^  the  matron  of  the  house  and  laid  on  the  ground  some  minutes  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  Pau'tiwa.  A  man  of  the  Sun  clan  and  two  of 
the  Dogwood  clan,  one  grandfather  to  the  other,  form  a  group  by  the 
house  on  this  occasion.  The  man  of  the  Sun  clan  personates  Pau'tiwa's 
father;  the  others,  his  elder  and  younger  brothers.  The  younger 
brother  assists  Pau'tiwa  to  detach  the  te'likinawe  to  be  deposited  in 
the  recess  which  runs  some  2^  feet  along  the  wall  and  is  8  or  10  inches 
deep.  Much  of  this  space  is  filled  with  these  offerings  previously 
deposited,  man}'  of  them  looking  quite  as  fresh  as  the  new  ones.'' 

The  te'likinawe  deposited  by  Pau'tiwa  are  offered  to  the  sun  and 
•  moon,  to  the  former  the  blue  stick  and  to  the  latter  the  yellow.  The 
upper  ends  of  both  ai"e  beveled  to  represent  the  face;  three  black  dots 
denote  the  eygs  and  mouth.  These  offerings  are  for  the  increase  and 
perpetuation  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  especialh-  that  of  the 
Zunis.  The  plumes  are  deposited  with  prayers,  and  then  Pau'tiwa 
sprinkles  them  with  meal  which  he  carries  in  his  belt  and  proceeds  to 
a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  village. 

As  soon  as  Pau'tiwa  leaves,  the  matron  of  the  house  appears,  carry- 
ing a  small  copper  kettle  of  plaster.  The  younger  brother  of  Pau'- 
tiwa after  replacing  the  slab  in  the  wall  hastens  after  the  party,  leaving 
the  woman  to  secure  it  with  the  plaster;  she  leaves  no  trace  of  the 
excavation.  The  ceremony  of  deimsiting  te'likinawe  is  repeated  at 
houses  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  village,  and  at  two 
houses  in  the  inner  streets  for  the  zenith  and  nadir.  When  these 
offerings  to  the  sun  and  moon  have  all  been  deposited,  Pau'tiwa  goes 
to  theHe'iwa  ki'wi'sine  as  the  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  horizon.  He  is 
received  at  the  base  of  the  outer  ladder  by  Shits'ukia,  Kwe'lele,  and 
the  pe'kwin,  who  carries  a  basket  filled  with  te'likinawe.  The  ladder 
is  sprinkled  with  meal  by  Shits'ukia  and  the  pe'kwin,  and  Pau'tiwa 
sprinkles  it  as  he  ascends  by  throwing  the  meal  up  before  him. 

ain  times  of  hostility  the  Navahos  pass  about  at  night,  like  the  owl,  and  inform  the  enemy  of  the 
Zuiiis  of  their  whereabouts. 

^  Mr  Stevenson  during  his  explorations  among  the  ruins  of  the  Southwest  found  many  objects  in 
the  walls  of  cliff  and  mesa  houses  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  same  way. 
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As  soon  as  Pau'tiwa  reaches  the  roof  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  he  throws  the 
symbol  of  the  Navaho  scalp  into  the  ki'wi'sine,  which  indicates  that  the 
song  must  cease.  Stooping,  with  bended  knees,  and  facing  east,  he 
separates  two  plume  wands  from  the  others,  one  to  be  given  to  jthe 
man  who  is  to  personate  a  Sha'lako  in  the  coming  autumn,  and  one 
for  the  man  who  is  to  entertain  the  god.  The  sticks  of  these  wands 
are  the  length  of  the  bended  elbow  on  the  inner  side  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger.  Pau'tiwa  deposits  them  with  four  smaller  te'likinawe 
while  he  prays,  on  the  end  log  of  the  hatchway,  this  opening  of  the 
ki'wi'sine  being  finished  on  the  four  sides  with  substantial  logs,  and 
draws  four  lines  of  meal  with  his  index  and  second  fingers  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  log  upon  wliich  he  places  the  plumes,  meaning  that  the  gods 
will  come  four  times,  the  reference  being  to  the  S;iri)uol)iya  bringing 
seeds  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  (abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  (xod.s). 

Pau'tiwa  now  sprinkles  meal  tl)i'ough  the  liatchway.  Hising.  he 
kicks  the  twig,  which  has  been  thrown  out  upon  tlie  roof,  four  times 
with  his  left  foot,  symbolic  of  the  treatment  of  the  Navaho  scalps. 
He  then  b'fts  the  twig  in  his  left  hand  and.  descending  th(>  outei  ladder, 
departs  with  those  who  await  him  at  the  base  of  tlu^  ladder  toChu'- 
pawa  ki'wi'sine."  Shits'ukia  leads,  whirling  the.  rhombus,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  ]ie'kw]M  juid  Kwe'leie.  Sliits'iikia  and  the  pe'kwiii.  on 
reaching  tiie  ki'wi'sine,  sprinkle  the  ladder  w  itli  meal,  and  pass  lieyond 
to  allow  Pau'tiwa  to  appioach.  He  sprinkles  meal  upon  it  as  he 
ascends  to  the  roof,  and  rei)eals  the  dejiosition  of  the  te'likinawe  a-s 
described.  After  all  the  ki'wi'siwe  ba\(>  l)een  visited  Pau'tiwa  and 
his  party  proceed  to  the  northwest  corner  of  (he  village,  where  he 
turns  to  face  the  east,  and  receives  from  a  woman  of  the  DcrgwocHl 
clan,  she  facing  north,  a  hii'kwMiii  (a  number  of  cotton  loops  symlHil- 
izing  the  sacred  cinlji-oidcnd  lihmket).  The  woman,  in  |)resenting  the 
lia'kwani,  rej)eats  a  long  ])iayer  tor  food  and  raiment. 

The  tlii'ce  gods  leav(>  I  lie  \  illage  by  the  westiM  ii  road,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  go  to  Ko'lliiuwnla'w  !i.  w  here  Shits'ukia  and  Kwe'hde  sjxMid  a 
night,  after  wliirli  they  return  to  tluMr  licime  in  the  east.  ]>!tssing  south 
of  Zuni  in  their  journey.  In  )(>alily  tliey  go  to  a  bend  in  the  river 
which  serves  as  the  greenroom.  Tlie  pe'kwin  aecom]ianief«  them  a 
slioi  l  (lislaiice.  Ilimding  the  plumes  he  carries  to  Pau'tiwa.  to  drj^osit 
on  tlii>  roiul  to  Ko'l  lilnwiila'wa.  he  ret  urns  to  t  he  village.  Afterde|ios- 
it  ing  llie  (( 'likinnw  e,  iIh>  gods  disrobe.  llu<ir  masks  and  para|ihernalia 
being  brought  (o  the  v  illage  under  thi'  blaid<ets  of  those  dis|w«rh<'«i 
I'or  the  i)nrpose.  .Micr  the  departure  of  IViu'tivva.  those  who  aiv  in 
the  lle'iwii  ki'wi'sine  go  to  tlieii  homes  to  eat.  with  the  ex»-eption 
of  (-li(>  four  Sa'va'liliji.  who  nuisl  remain  in  tln'  ki'wi'sine  to  iweive  the 
'Cha'kwena,'' who  arrives  soon  after  dark.  Those  in  the  otiier  ki'wiSiwo 

oTIu-  ciilniiici'  111  lliis  ki'wi'sltiO  ninylwwn  •«  llie  cetitet  of  |»t.  X  *l  »  pnlBl liMI**^  A, 

f>Soo  11.      iiolc  'I. 
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also  return  to  their  lioiiies  for  food.  The  chief  wor'li "  of  each  ki'wi'sine 
carries  the  plume  wands  and  te'likinawe  left  b}'^  Pau'tiwa  to  his  home. 

The  personator  of  the  'Cha'kwena  must  he  a  man  of  the  Bad<>ei  clan. 
As  the  'Cha'kwena  proceeds  to  the  lie'iwa  ki'wi'sine,  all  pregnant 
women  hasten  to  look  upon  her,  that  they  may  pass  through  the  trials 
of  parturition  safel}' and  without  pain.  The 'Cha'kwena  descends  into 
the  lie'iwa  ki'wi'sine,  and  the  gods  accompanying  her  tramp  aljout 
over  the  roof.  She  sits  by  the  Sa'ya'hlia,  to  whom  she  speaks  for  a  few 
minutes.  While  here  *Cha'kwena  is  visited  by  personators  of  her  peo- 
ple, the  Kia'nakwe  from  Chu'pawa  ki'wi^sine.  She  does  not  stay  long, 
soon  leaving  for  Si'aa'  te'wita  (sacred  dance  plaza)  by  the  eastern  cov- 
ered way,  having  entered  it  from  the  west,  and  passing  to  the  east 
side;  thence  by  the  north  way  to  the  southwest  corner,  whence  she 
departs  from  the  village.  As  she  proceeds,  she  prays  for  the  good 
health  of  the  people,  their  increase,  more  game,  and  bountiful  crops. 

After  accompanying  the  *Cha'kwena  a  short  distance  from  the  village 
the  other  gods  return.  The  A'toshle,  angry  gods,  remain  in  the  town 
and  announce  that  four  times  the  gods  will  come:  "For  so  my  grand- 
father," referring  to  Pau'tiwa,  "he  who  has  been  here,  has  said."  The 
A'toshle  go  about  the  village  scolding  the  men  and  women  and  fright- 
ening the  children,  who  stand  in  abject  fear  of  them.  Many  of  the 
people  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine  remain  in  the  He'iwa  to  see  the  whip- 
ping, by  the  Sa'ya*hlia,  of  those  who  wish  to  be  cured  of  headaches 
and  bad  dreams.  These  gods  show  little  mercy  in  the  use  of  their 
great  bunches  of  yucca. 

About  11  o'clock  great  excitement  prevails  over  the  arrival  of  the 
*Hle'lele.  In  the  old  time  these  beings  wore,  in  addition  to  the  breech- 
cloth,  a  bison  robe  over  their  backs,  the  hair  inside;  at  present,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  these  robes,  a  sheepskin  or  piece  of  canvas  is 
usualh^  substituted. 

Large  tires  burn  in  ever}'  house  and  bonfires  light  up  the  village 
everywhere.  This  is  a  real  gala  time  for  the  youngsters,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  the  fires  blazing.  All  hands  pelt  the  'Hle'lele  with 
coals  of  fire  as  they  pass  through  the  streets,  calling  for  fire:  "More 
fire.    Give  us  more  beautiful  flowers,"  referring  to  the  coals  of  fire. 

The  dancing  continues  in  all  the  ki'wi'siwe  until  long  after  midnight, 
when  the  gods  depart  over  the  western  road.  Previous  to  their 
departure  the  Sal'imobiya  carry  baskets  of  seeds  into  each  ki'wi'sine, 
giving  a  portion  of  the  contents  to  each  person  present.  The  seeds, 
which  are  afterwai'd  planted,  are  sure  to  yield  bountifully  if  those  to 
whom  they  are  given  have  good  hearts. 

a  The  wor'we  (plural  for  wor'li)  of  the  ki'witslwe  are  also  the  Sha'liiko  wor'we,  the  chief  wor'li  select- 
ing such  members  of  his  ki'wi'sine  as  he  may  choose  to  have  serve  with  him  in  attending  upon  the 
Sha'lako.  The  wor'we  are  appointed  for  life.  In  case  one  should  die  the  chief  wor'li  chooses  a  man 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  When  a  chief  wor'li  dies  the  next  in  rank  takes  the  office. 
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The  visits  of  the  Sarimobiya,  with  the  dances  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  are  repeated  at  each  ki'wi*sine  every  fourth  night  until  the  four 
visits  have  been  made.  Each  member  of  the  Ko'tikili  parries  a  bowl  of 
food  to  the  road  leading  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  praying  as  he  goes  that 
the  gods  will  bless  the  A'shiwi  with  rain  to  fructify  the  earth,  that 
she  may  bear  to  them  the  fruits  of  her  being.  The  food  is  emptied 
into  the  river  as  offerings  to  the  Kok'ko  A'wa  (all  tlic  gods). 

The  Sa'ya'hlia  leave  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  after  the  whipping,  hut 
return  at  midnight  and  are  sprinkled  with  meal  by  the  Ko'pi'Mashi- 
wanni,  after  which  they  depart  over  tlie  western  I'oad.  accompanied 
by  the  'Hle'lele. 

When  the  Sa'ya'hlia  leav^e  the  ki'wi'sine  the  mi'waclii  (j)lural  of  mi'li. 
see  page  416)  and  other  objects  are  removed  from  the  meal  painting, 
and  the  Ko'pekwin  gathers  the  meal  of  the  painting  together  and 
deposits  it  in  the  circular  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  ki'wi'sine  (sym- 
bolic of  the  entrance  to  the  undermost,  or  fourth  world),  with  a 
prayer  for  corn  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  winter  solstice 
ceremonies  are  closed. 

Winter  Dances  of  the  Kok'kokshi 

On  the  day  following  the  winter  solstice  ceremonies.  a))out  sunset, 
the  chief  Slia'lako  wor'li  of  each  ki'wi'sine  calls  upon  some  man  to 
notify  the  older  and  more  important  members  of  hi.s  ki'wi'sine  to  ineet 
in  his  (the  wor'li's)  house  at  night.  When  all  ai'e  gathered  some  one 
pnvsent  asks  the  wor'li:  "What  do  you  wish  to  say  f  He  re|)lie.i: 
"What  do  you  thinks  W'lmi  man  will  take  the  te'likinane  (referring 
to  the  wand  to  be  given  to  the  entertainer  of  the  Sha'lako)f  What 
man  will  entei'tain  the  Slia'lako  in  his  house f*  Someone  present 
replies:  "l  will  leceive  the  te'Iikinane  and  have  the  Sha'lfiko  in  my 
house."  The  woi^'li  then  stands  and  hands  over  the  wand  with  the 
words:  "J  pray  that  all  things  will  be  well  with  you;  I  pray  that  yon 
may  have  much  rain,  that  you  will  have  much  corn  and  all  things  to 
eat.  that  your  family  may  keep  well,  and  that  you  may  all  live,  not 
die,  but  sleep,  and  awake  in  Ko'thluwala  w  a.""  The  wor'li  (hen  selwt'» 
a  man  to  serve  as  elder  hiotlxM-  Sha'liiko  and  gives  In  him  (ho  other 
wand,  composed  of  leal  Iuts  of  t>agles"  leg>.  of  ducks,  and  of  birds  of 
the  six  regions. 

The  \\(n'li  blows  lii>  iMeatli  upon  (he  |ilumc  wand  foiir  (inn^s.  each 
time  drawing  it  before  the  mouth  of  thechosei\  man.  and  pray«:  "May 
you  speak  with  one  tongue:  uiay  you  be  gentle:  may  you  Iw  good  to 
others,  (iiat  we  may  \v,\\r  \uur\\  rain,  imu  h  eorn.  all  things  to  eat. 
and  idl  clotliint:.  May  your  life  be  long,  and  may  you  pa?«^»  over  y«>ur 
load  to  (he  end  and  sl(>e]).  not  die.  to  awake  u\  Ko  (hlu«  ala'wn."  TliP 
four  smalliM-  te'likiuaw(<  lefl  at  eaeh  ki'wi'sine  by  Tnu'tiwa  are  also 
given  to  (h(>  rlioN.-n  personator  of  the  Sha'laUo.    The  wor'li  then  w»lertj« 
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a  man  to  act  as  3'ounj>-er  brother  Sha'liiko,  and  the  chosen  Slia'lilko 
breathes  four  times  upon  the  plume  wand  he  has  received,  and  each 
time  passes  it  before  the  mouth  of  the  chosen  younger  brother, 
repeating  tlie  pra_yer  thiat  was  said  by  the  wor'Ii  to  liim."  Tlie 
elder  ])rother  Sha'liiko  now  passes  the  wand  before  the  mouth  of  all 
the  men  present. 

At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  his  younger 
brother,  he  visits  the  houses  of  all  members  of  his  ki'wi'sine,  including 
the  3^oungest  children,  excepting  those  who  were  gathered  at  the 
wor'li's  house  on  the  previous  night,  and  passes  his  plume  wand,  as 
before  described,  before  the  mouth  of  each.  He  selects  four  men  to 
act  as  Mo'lawe  (fruit  and  seed  bearers)  from  such  houses  as  he  may 
choose  while  he  is  making  his  round  of  calls. 

On  the  same  morning  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  man  who  is  to 
have  the  Sha'liiko  dance  in  his  house  go  through  the  town  and  notify 
all  persons  connected  with  the  family  by  consanguinity,  and  also  the 
close  neighbors  and  the  people  of  the  clan,  to  come  to  the  house.  No 
time  is  set  for  the  visit;  sometimes  only  one  or  two  women  with 
their  children  will  meet  there,  at  other  times  large  numbers  may 
chance  to  come  together.  The  men  and  their  wives  and  children  go  at 
different  times.  The  man  of  the  house  stands  before  each  guest  and 
breathes  four  times  upon  his  wand,  passing  it  each  time  before  the 
lips  of  the  other,  who  inhales  the  sacred  breath  or  better  part  of 
the  man.  On  the  fourth  day  after  Pau'tiwa  leaves  the  plumes  at  the 
hatchways  of  the  ki'wi'siwe  the  people  of  each  ki'wi'sine  meet  in  the 
house  of  their  chief  Sha'liiko  wor'Ii  to  discuss  what  dances  they  shall 
have  as  soon  as  they  can  get  the  masks  ready.  It  is  usual  to  select 
gods  whose  masks  are  easy  to  prepare. 

The  people  of  companion  ki'wi*siwe  often  dance  together,  one 
ki'wi'sine  inviting  the  people  of  the  other.  This  is  done  by  the  wor'Ii 
sending  some  of  his  people  to  the  companion  ki'wi'sine,  when  those 
who  wish  to  dance  go  to  the  wor'li's  house  on  the  same  evening  and 
say:  "We  will  dance  with  you."  It  is  usual  for  the  guests  to  prepare 
their  own  masks  to  suit  the  dance  in  which  they  are  expected  to  join, 
and  they  must  not  only  prepare  te'likinawe  of  the  ki'wi*sine  to  which 
they  belong,  but  must  make  others  for  the  one  in  which  they  are 
to  dance.  It  is  the  privilege  of  guests  to  make  a  choice  among  the 
masks  belonging  to  the  ki'wi'sine  in  which  the}^  are  to  dance,  and  they 
ma}"  appropriate  any  mask  they  wish.  For  instance,  the  wor'Ii  may 
have  decided  that  two  of  his  men  should  personate  the  A'toshle,  but, 
should  a  guest  choose  one  of  these  masks,  it  is  given  to  the  latter. 
When  Ko'yemshi  masks  are  chosen  they  are  secured  from  a  man  of 
Eagle  clan  who  has  charge  of  these  particular  masks.    Only  seven  of 


a  Should  one  of  these  men  be  caught  fighting  or  quarreling  or  intimate  with  any  woman  except  his 
wife,  he  is  expelled,  and  another  is  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 
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the  Ko'yemshi  masks,  however,  niay  be  ])orro\ved:  those  of  the  three 
officers — Great  Father,  deputy,  and  warrior — must  not  be  borrowed  on 
this  occasion.  The  guest  carries  his  two  eagle-wing  feathers,  which 
are  associated  with  the  esoteric  fraternities,  and  four  te'likinawe  to  be 
offered  to  the  deceased  wor'we  of  the  ki'wi'siwe  with  the  pi-aycr:  ''Taiie 
all  disease  from  our  people."   The  head  wor'li  recinves  the  te'likinawe. 

The  dances  occur  in  the  ki'wi\siwe  the  fourth  night  and  the  gods 
appear  in  the  plaza  on  the  fifth  morning  after  Pau'tiwa  announces 
the  coming  of  the  gods.  The  A'toshle  do  not  dance  in  the  plazas, 
but  go  about  the  village,  and  are  joined  later  in  the  day  by  some  of 
the  Ko'yemshi.  As  they  approach  a  house  blank  cartridges  arc 
sometimes  fix'ed  by  a  man  of  the  house  at  the  A'toshle,  syml)olizing 
that  the  Navaho  will  ])c  frightened  away  or  killed  and  not  enter  the 
Zufii  homes.  When  an  A'toshle  falls  as  if  dead  the  floor  of  the  house 
is  closed  upon  him,  and  he  soon  rises  and  walks  away.  At  other  times 
the  A'toshle  and  Ko'yemshi  are  shot,  symbolizing  the  killing  of  game. 
The  one  who  fires  the  shot  is  sure  to  be  sncci'ssful  in  th(>  himt.  The 
one  supposed  to  be  shot  falls  to  the  ground,  the  hunter  places  a  hand 
each  side  of  the  mask  and  draw  s  in  liic  UrcMtii.  and  the  game  is  carried 
into  the  house,  laid  upon  a  l)iank('t  on  the  floor  with  the  head  to  the 
east,  facing  south,  and  an  (MuhroidiM'ed  sarred  l)lanket  is  s]iread  over 
him.  All  present  s])rink!c  meal  ui)on  him,  and  I  he  children  arc  told 
that  the  A'toshle  who  was  siiot  is  now  a  deer.  All  tlH>  ])crsonators 
of  the  gods  leturn  at  dusk  to  the  ki'wi'siin"'.  remove  their  masks.  ]mt 
on  their  f)i'dinary  dress,  and  rclnin  to  ihcir  homes.  Kach  cllo^cn 
Sha'lako,  with  his  younger  brother,  goes  over  the  wcst<M-n  roa<l  and 
plants  (he  four  te'likinawe  in  an  excavation  the  depth  of  the  lower 
arm.  I'raycr  meal  is  s))riid<led  in  and  I  he  excavation  is  covered; 
this  is  repeated  loi  all  tiie  ki'wi'siwe.  A  week  or  more  is  eonsimied 
with  these  particular  dances  and  exhibitions.  On  the  day  f(»Ilnwing 
the  last  of  these  pci'i'oi'ina nce>  (lie  Ko'pekwin  makes  four  te'likin.iwe, 
and  i)lants  them  in  liis  cniiilicld  to  the  ("oiuicil  of  the  (tods  and  the 
rain-niaUers. 

Tile  following  is  a  dex  riplion  of  th(>  lirst  of  the  Kor'kokslii  eoiv- 
monies  in  the  winder  of  I  MM.  The  fourth  afternoon  following-  tho 
planting  of  prsiycr  pinnies  l)\  (Ik-  Ko'|)ekwin  (\v<i  Mu'lnktjikia  go«ls 
(see  i)lale  i,xxiii)  fiom  I  lie  llc'iwa  ki'wi'sine.  this  l»eing  the  one 
which  begins  the  Kor'kokslii  danc(>s."  visit  the  other  ki'wi'siwe.  poinp 
first  to  the  He'kiapawa.  wlieic  the  (wo  men  who  are  to  ae(  as  Sha'lako 
and  his  youngiM-  brolliei  (he  following  antninn  und  (he  chief  nftieers 
of  (he  ki'wi'sine  are  gadn-red  (o  receive  (hem.  I  lu'v  announce:  "On 
the  fourth  night  the  gods  will  come  (referring  to  the  Kor'kok"«lii]." 

n  Tho  UrwI'sliiC  Hint  Is  fo  fHriilsh  Kip  Knr'kok»hl  <1«nperf«  ftir  the  minim> ' 

l)t'Kins  (lie  Kiir'kiikshl  dniiceM  of  (bo  iiriM-pilliiK  w1i>(pr. 
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The  two  o-ocls  ,sit  facing  cast.  The  woi^'li  lights  a  reed  cigarette  of 
native  tobacco  and  waves  it  to  the  six  regions,  each  time  taliing  a  puff. 
He  then  liands  it  to  one  of  the  gods,  who  pushes  ))ack  his  maslv  and 
repeats  the  puffing  of  the  cigarette,  also  motioning  it  to  the  six 
regions,  and  then  returns  the  cigarette  to  the  wor'li,  who  again 
extends  it  to  the  six  regions,  puffing  each  time.  He  next  hands  it 
to  the  second  god,  who  repeats  the  performance  and  returns  the 
cigarette  to  the  woi-'li,  who  now  deposits  it  in  a  basket  tray.  The 
wor'li  then  inquires  of  the  gods:  "Why  are  you  liere?"  The  gods 
reply:  ""1  come  that  3'ou  may  raise  much  corn  and  all  things  to  eat, 
that  you  may  have  man}'  children,  that  you  may  be  happy,  and  to  tell 
you  that  tlie  gods  will  be  here  on  the  fourth  night;  prepare  for  them." 
A  long  pra^'er  is  then  repeated  b}-  these  gods  in  the  ai'chaic  tongue 
and  in  it  a  historj-  is  given  of  their  coming  to  this  world  and  of  their 
migrations,  the  springs  they  passed,  etc. 

The  Sha'lako  wor'we  and  two  men  who  are  to  act  as  the  Sha'lako  and 
his  younger  brother  each  give  te'likinawe  to  the  gods.  The  elder 
brother  god,  standing  about  the  center  of  the  room,  now  draws  four 
parallel  lines  of  meal  extending  east  and  west,  and  places  a  cigarette 
which  he  carries  and  a  corn-husk  package  of  meal  on  the  south  line. 
The  gods  now  leave  the  ki'wi'sine,  the  wor'li  takes  the  package  of  meal 
and  cigarette,  and  all  present  smoke  the  cigarette  and  wave  it  to  the 
six  regions  for  rain.  The  wor'li  carries  the  package  of  meal  home  with 
him.  The  ceremony  described  is  repeated  in  each  ki'wi'sine  visited, 
except  that  no  package  of  meal  is  left.  Then  they  return  to  the 
He'iwa  and  disrobe. 

There  ma}'  be  some  dances  in  the  plaza  during  the  tour  of  these  gods, 
but  these  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  gods  or  with  what  they 
have  to  say.  The  two  who  make  the  announcement  of  the  coming  of 
the  gods  deposit  the  te'likinawe  given  them  on  the  })anks  of  the  river 
in  an  excavation  the  depth  of  an  arm  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and 
the  I'ain-makers.  The  excavation  is  covered  after  meal  has  been 
sprinkled  in  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  two  men  in  each  ki'wi'sine  to  collect  the  dancers. 
These  men  are  called  o'taikia  pe'yenakwe  (dance  talkers).  They  address 
the  men  they  wish  to  have  dance.  The  men  often  decline,  but  after- 
ward yield  to  persuasion.  The  same  men  take  part  as  often  as  the 
Kor'kokshi  dance  of  a  ki'wi'sine  is  repeated,  as  others  who  have  not 
rehearsed  the  songs  would  not  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  them.  On 
the  fourth  afternoon  following  the  announcement  by  the  two  gods  they 
repeat  their  tour  of  the  ki'wi'siwe,  remaining  but  a  short  time  in  each 
one,  to  announce  that  the  gods,  referring  to  the  Kor'kokshi,  will  come 
at  night,  and  this  night  is  referred  to  as  Kok'ko  A'wan  i'tiwannan 
(great  gods  in  the  middle,  meaning  that  the  great  gods  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  year). 
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While  the  two  gods  from  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  are  notifvintr  the 
people  of  the  othei*  ki'wi'sivve  that  the  gods  will  come  at  night,  two 
men  fi-om  He'iwa  go  through  the  village  collecting  corn  and  all  varie- 
ties of  cultivated  seeds  in  their  blankets.  At  the  same  time  the  wor'we 
and  members  of  all  the  ki'wi'siwe  excepting  He'iwa  jjrepaiv  te'liki- 
nawe  for  the  Kok'ko  A' wan  (Council  of  the  Gods),  which  are  made 
into  a  Ida'etchine  by  the  head  wor'li  of  each  ki'wi'sine. 

On  the  return  of  the  seed-gatherers  they  empty  the  contents  of  their 
blankets  on  one  blanket.  The  corn  is  removed  from  the  cob  and  the 
seeds  are  mixed  together,  equally  measured  into  five  parts  with  a  basket 
tr^y,  deposited  in  five  sacks,  and  placed  l)efore  the  altar  of  the  frater- 
nity chosen  by  the  chief  wor'li  of  the  ki'wi'sine  to  receive  the  gods  and 
furnish  music.  There  are  elaborate  preparations  thi'oughout  the  day 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  gods.  Every  member  of  the  Ko'tikili. 
including  the  women,  deposits  food  of  every  variety  that  ha->  been 
made  in  the  home  into  the  river  to  na'nakwe  (grandfathers)  and  Im'ta- 
kwe  (grandn)othoi's). 

After  the  two  jMu'luktiilda  have  announced  ""The  gods  will  come 
to-night,"  they  retui  n  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine.  The  people  of  each 
ki'wi'sine,  including  those  who  are  to  personate  the  Kor'kokNhi  (the 
female  Kor'kokshi  i-epresent  such  women  as  Ixdongcd  to  the  Ko'tikili 
when  they  were  alive,  and  syml)()lize  fecundity)  |)rocecd  to  their 
homes  to  eat,  and  afterward  go  to  the  house  of  the  head  wor'li  of 
their  ki'wi'sine.  Latei'  on,  the  personators  of  the  Kor'kokshi  go  to 
the  ri\  er  bank  a  short  distance  west  of  the  village,  'i'hev  are  covered 
with  their  blankets,  which  hide  the  masks.  Kacli  Kor'kokshi  deposits 
his  tortoise-shell  i-attle,  which  is  worn  on  the  ciilf  of  the  right  leg. 
on  the  ground  aiul  |)laces  his  inask  u])()ii  it."  and  sprinkles  the  sacred 
objects  with  meal  and  i)rays,  addressing  tli(>  rain-makiM's:  "Come,  let 
us  go  to  our  ])eo|)le  and  dance  and  make  rain  for  them.""  Then, 
addressing  (In-  Sun  l'"a(lier  and  Council  of  the  Gods,  they  siy :  "I 
hope  you  will  lei  me  live.  May  1  ha\t>  a  good  heart.  May  I  raise 
much  corn  and  many  sli(>ep  and  have  all  thing'"  to  wear.  Let  nie  1k> 
hapiw;  let  all  people  lia\t'  inucli  and  lie  happy.""  The  Kor'kokshi 
then  com(>  masked  (o  the  villag(>.  ami  aflt^-  dancing  in  \hv  four  phi7.as 
they  ret  ire  (()  I  lie  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  and  dance.  The  fraternity  sl«»ps 
.singing  as  soon  as  tin*  Kor'kokshi  !ire  heard  without.* 

n  U  till'  imisU  Is  not  to  l)p  wnrn,  tlipli  only  llu>  rnltip  is  \r\<\  on  the  gnmnii.  When  Iho  Kor'k<»k«hi 
dance  In  winter  Uiey  niny  be  mnskefl  or  tint,  nrpDnlins  I"  \l\c  rtirlnlps  of  the  flnncp  fiim  ior.  when 
they  come  over  the  western  rond.  II  they  nre  nisskprl,  ihey  rtnnro  in  the  lour  pl(i»>«  Iwfrwe  rpllllnf 
to  their  ki'wi'sine.    U  they  lire  not  niiisked.  Ihcy  Ro  rlireotiy  (o  ilio  ki'wl'sinr. 

h'l'he  Kor'UoksliI  cnii  weiir  their  mnsks  in  their  own  ki'wi'sinr  ninl  oiher«  ««  thev  fhni-wp.  (>xr<i>f« 
those  of  the  ki'wi'snio  of  the  Zenith.   They  must  nlways  wear  the  mask  when  ilHnrlnit.  not  only  In 
other  kl'wi'sini'.  bnl  in  llielr  own. 
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After  the  Kor'kokshi  have  djinced  and  sung  songs  that  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion  b}'  members  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  five  of  the  god- 
desses take  each  a  sack  of  seeds  from  before  the  altar.  The  person 
who  was  chosen  Sha'h'lko  of  this  ki'wi'sine  and  who  is  now  persona- 
ting a  Kor'kokshi,  receives  a  bunch  of  reed  cigarettes  wrapped  in  a 
corn  huslv  from  the  head  wor'li  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  and  taking  a  pinch 
of  meal  from  the  bowl  before  the  altar  places  it  in  his  sash  and  leads 
the  dancers  to  the  other  five  ki'wi'siwe,  the  same  ceremonies  being 
repeated  in  each.  They  usually  go  to  the  nearest  one  first,  but  the 
director  of  the  dance,  who  is  always  midway  the  line  of  dancers,  has 
the  privilege  of  choosing.  There  are  gods,  but  no  Kor'kokshi,  in 
the  other  ki'wi'siwe,  and  these  gods  must  complete  their  dances  before 
stopping,  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  Kor'kokshi  must  wait 
outside,  for  the  others  must  not  dance  when  the  Kor'kokshi  are  dancing. 

On  reaching  the  roof  of  each  ki'wi'sine  the  leader  of  the  dancers 
takes  the  meal  from  his  belt,  waves  it  to  the  four  regions,  and  throws 
it  through  the  hatchwa}^  trying  to  strike  the  small  excavation  before 
the  fire  altar  that  is  symbolic  of  the  entrance  to  the  undermost  world, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming:  "A'wisho,  althtiha  (Water  moss,  open 
the  door);"  and  all  draw  in  the  sacred  breath.  The  water-moss  world 
being  next  above  the  undermost,  if  the  door  be  opened,  the  rain- 
makers may  come  from  there  and  be  present  in  the  ki'wi'sine.  The 
Kor'kokshi  now  descend  the  ladder,  make  the  circuit  of  the  room,  form 
in  single  file,  facing  east,  and,  turning  to  the  north,  begin  the  dancing. 
The  bearer  of  the  cigarettes  soon  approaches  the  chief  wor'li  of  the 
ki'wi'sine,  puts  a  pinch  of  meal  from  his  sash  into  his  left  hand,  places 
one  of  the  cigarettes  upon  the  meal,  takes  both  hands  of  the  wor'li  in 
his,  and  waves  them  to  the  six  regions,  saying:  "May  my  Great 
Fathers  bring  much  rain;  may  my  Great  Fathers  bring  many  seeds." 
One  of  the  goddesses  then  advances  with  a  sack  of  seeds  and  deposits 
it  by  the  second  wor'li.  The  several  wor'we  and  aged  men  of  the 
ki'wi'sine  sit  in  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  room  near  the  west  end. 
The  two  Kor'kokshi  return  to  the  line  of  dancers,  and  each  wor'li  and 
aged  man  in  turn  holds  the  sack  of  seeds  close  to  his  face  and  prays. 
After  which  the  wor'li  who  received  the  cigarette  lights  it,  and  after 
puffing  it  passes  it  down  the  line  for  each  to  smoke. 

The  women  of  the  house  adjoining  the  ki'wi'sine  and  their  imme- 
diate friends  ai'e  present  and  give  food  to  such  dancers  as  appear  when 
the  Kor'kokshi  are  not  there.  The  women  also  sprinkle  the  gods 
with  meal.  The  dances  may  be  repeated  several  times  at  the  request 
of  the  members  of  the  ki'wi'sine.  After  the  Kor'kokshi  have  danced 
in  a  ki'wi'sine  the  people  of  it,  who  dress  in  the  house  of  the  wor'li, 
visit  their  ki'wi'sine  and  receive  from  the  Sha'lako  wor'li  of  their 
ki'wi'sine  the  kia'etchine  composed  of  te'likinawe  made  by  members 
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of  each  of  the  other  ki'wi'siwe.  After  prayers  the}'  go  to  the  ki'wi'sine 
furnishing  the  Kor'kokshi,  and,  passing  around  in  an  ellipse,  form  in 
single  file,  facing  north,  and  dance.  In  a  short  time,  the  one  who  is 
to  personate  a  Sha'lako,  and  who  carries  the  kia'etchine,  advances  to 
the  wor'we  and  elderly  men  and  hands  the  kia'etchine  and  a  reed 
cigarette  to  the  chief  wor'li.  He  holds  both  hands  of  the  giver  of  the 
cigarette,  who  stoops  before  him  and  prays.  At  the  close  of  the 
pi'ayer  the  god  returns  to  the  line  of  dancers. 

The  kia'etchiwe  (plui'al  of  kia'etchine)  are  kept  in  the  home;  of  those 
who  receive  them,  the  chief  wor'li  selecting  men  for  this  purpose, 
until  after  the  morning  meal,  when  each  man  deposits  his  in  a  place 
associated  with  the  region  of  his  ki'wi'sine.  They  are  deposited  as  fol- 
lows: The  one  from  the  ki'wi'sine  furnishing  the  Kor'kokshi  deposits 
the  kia'etchine  at  a  spring  associated  with  the  region  of  his  ki'wi'sine; 
the  next  kia'etchine  is  deposited  in  an  arroyo  or  a  small  canyon;  the 
next,  in  a  cornfield  of  the  region  with  whicli  the  ki'wi'sine  is  associated; 
the  next,  on  the  road  running  west  from  tlic  village:  another,  at  a 
still  greater  distance  on  the  western  road;  tlic  last,  in  the  1)ed  of  the 
river  some  miles  west  of  the  village. 

These  dancers,  who  may  be  masked  or  not  according  to  the  choice 
of  the  director,  the  exception  being  the  Ko'yemshi  who  must  invari- 
abl}^  wear  their  masks,"  continue  around  to  the  other  ki'wi'siwe.  giving 
one  reed  cigarette  to  each  wor'li  of  a  ki'wi'sine. 

After  each  body  of  dancers  has  made  a  tour  of  the  ki'wi'siwe.  they 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  night  dancing  in  their  own.  As  soon  as 
the  visiting  dancers  leave  a  ki'wi'sine,  a  wor'li  passes  around  among 
the  people  carrying  the  sack  of  seeds  and  gives  a  handful  to  (hose 
present,  including  women  and  children.  The  seeds  are  carried  home 
and  planted  the  coming  season  with  those  given  by  the  Ko'loowisi. 
apart  from  the  other  seeds.  A  draft  of  medicine  water  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  director  of  the  fraternity  to  all  unmasked  dancers  and 
others  who  msiy  be  in  (ho  ki'wi'sine  during  the  ceremonies.  He 
sprinkles  the  masks,  dipjiitig  two  eagle  plumes  into  the  water.  All 
danc(Ms  are  sprinkled  with  meal  at  (he  close  of  each  dance. 

Each  ki'wi'sine  is  sui)posed  to  follow  in  regular  succession  in  pre- 
senting th(>  Kor'kokshi.  but  this  do(»s  not  always  happen:  for  instance, 
if  a  head  wor'li  of  (h(>  ki'wi'sine  is  engaged  with  his  fra(ernity.  the 
dance  of  his  ki'wi'sine  is  delayed  until  he  is  free,  and  i(  not  infiv<)nontly 
ha])])ens  (hat  somt>  other  ki'wi'sine  takes  the  place  of  the  one  v^liiJi 
would  come  in  regulai'  ordei-. 

While  the  Kor'kokshi  dances  are  classed  among  (ho  most  sat  re«i 
observances,  for  the  rain-makers  theniselvp.'*  arc  not  only  iKTfmnatetl 

oTlu'  mnsks  cil  (hr  K<i'yrm><l)t  nrp  freniipiitly  worn  by  olher*  tlmn  the  rwl  Ko'vpm»l«t,  nnA  In  wirti 
cnH(>s  llicy  imiNl  l>f>  rrlnnicil  lo  the  keeper  ol  Ihece  masks  (it  the  rlose  of  the  dsnrw.  no  nMiter 

what  the  limir  niiiy  he. 
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hut  are  spirituall}'  present,  the}'  also  furiiisli  great  entertainment  to 
the  people.  The  sacred  dance  court  of  the  Zufiis  is  not  only  their 
temple  where  they  invoke  their  god,  but  it  is  their  theater  where  they 
gratify  their  love  for  the  spectacular. 

From  the  close  of  the  Kor'kokshi  dances  to  the  latter  part  of  March 
the  ki'wi'siwe  hold  a  variety  of  dances,  which  furnish  great  interest 
and  enjo3'nient  to  the  people.  When  a  wor'li  or  some  prominent 
member  of  a  ki'wi'sine  wishes  to  have  a  dance,  he  calls  at  some  house 
where  he  will  find  a  number  of  his  people  gathered,  as  it  is  customary 
for  people  of  a  ki'wi^sine  to  meet  almost  nightly,  when  not  other- 
Avise  engaged,  in  the  difi'erent  houses  of  the  members.    He  says: 

I  wish  to  have  a  dance;  let  us  arrange  for  it."  They  begin  making 
songs  at  once — there  are  song-makers  in  Zuiii  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
The  wor'li  makes  four  te'likinawe  on  the  following  day  and  plants 
them  during  the  same  afternoon  to  the  Kok'ko  A'wa  (all  the  gods), 
and  the  dance  occurs  on  the  fourth  night.  On  the  fourth  afternoon 
the  wor'li  makes  a  reed  cigarette,  carries  it  to  the  house  of  the  Great 
Father  Ko'yemshi,  or  to  the  director  of  a  fraternity,  and  presents  it, 
with  the  request  that  the  recipient  furnish  Ko'yemshi  for  the  dance. 

The  wor'li  and  dancers  assemble  in  the  ki'wi'sine  and  dance  and  sing 
during  the  night.  The  man  who  is  selected  by  the  wor'li  to  act  as 
leader,  or  priest,  of  the  dancers  goes  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  where  he  remains 
while  the  others  visit  the  house  of  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi,  or  the 
director  of  a  fraternity,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  dance.  At  dawn  they 
go  to  the  river  bank,  deposit  their  tortoise-shell  rattles,  and,  putting 
on  their  masks,  sprinkle  meal  and  pra}'.  The}'  wear  their  ordinary 
dress,  and  on  their  return  to  the  village  dance  in  the  four  plazas. 
The  Ko'yemshi  do  not  appear,  at  this  hour  with  the  dancers,  who  go 
later  to  their  homes  and  eat,  after  which  they  bathe  and  wash  their 
hair  if  only  the  sho'3'anne  (mask  which  covers  only  the  face)  is  worn. 
After  the  bath  they  carry  their  dance  paraphernalia  to  the  ki'wi'sine, 
the  masks  being  already  there.  The  leader,  dressed  in  his  regalia, 
returns  to  the  ki'wi*sine  in  the  morning  to  lead  the  dancer^j. 

Summer  Solstice  Ceremonies'* 

Though  the  visits  of  the  pe'kwm  (deputy  to  the  Sun  Father  and 
Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith)  to  the  petrified  stump  referred  to  in  the 
winter  solstice  ceremonies  are  continued  daily  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  meal  and  prayei's  to  the  rising  sun,  no  further  observations 
are  made  from  this  point  after  those  for  the  winter  solstice.  The 
pe'kwm  observes  Yal'lan  'hian'na  (Great  mountain),  a  mesa  northwest 
of  Zuni,  from  the  shrine  at  Ma"sakia  (see  figure  3)  for  a  number  of 


n  Yii'lokla  te''chl  (sun  reaches  there),  the  summer  solstice,  is  indicated  by  the  setting  sun  striking 
a  certain  point  on  a  mesa  northwest  of  Zuni. 
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evening's  prior  to  the  summer  solstice.  The  sun  strikes  a  certain  point 
of  this  mesa  at  sunset  for  five  consecutive  davs.  The  Zunis  say  that 
the  Sun  Father  rests  five  times  in  succession  over  this  nresa  in  his  daily 
journeys  over  the  world.  At  other  times  he  does  not  halt  twice  in  the 
same  place.  Upon  the  first  observation  of  tlie  sun  at  this  point  the 
pe'kwin  informs  the  elder  brother  Bow  prie.st,  who  is  also  Shi'wanni 
of  the  Nadir,  and  he  notifies  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni.  The}- 
gather  the  same  evening  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kfa'kwemosi 
(Shiwanni  of  the  North). 

The  following  morning  the  pe'kwin  makes  four  te'likinawe  and  ties 
them  in  pairs,  to  be  offered  to  the  Sun  Father  and  Moon  Mother. 
Those  for  the  sun  have  their  sticks  colored  blue  and  those  for  the 
moon  yellow.  He  plants  them  at  a  shrine  on  Yiil'liin  'Idan'na.  The 
fourth  day  following  he  prepares  four  te'likinawe  to  the  deceased 
a'pekwin  (sun  priests)  and  plants  them  in  his  Held.  On  the  fourth 
morning  following  the  deposition  of  these  plumes  he  plants  two  to  the 
sun  and  two  to  the  moon  on  yiil'liin  'hlan'na;  the  fourth  morning  after- 
ward he  repeats  the  planting  of  four  te'likinawe  to  the  deceased 
a'pekwin  in  the  field;  again  on  the  fourth  morning  succeeding  he 
plants  two  to  the  sun  and  two  to  the  moon  on  Yiil'liin  'hlan'na.  and 
the  fourth  morning  afterward  he  deposits  four  to  the  deceased  a'pekwin 
in  the  field.  The  same  fast  is  observed  by  the  pe'kwin  in  connection 
with  the  planting  of  these  plumes  as  that  practiced  in  depositing  the 
plumes  previous  to  the  winter  solstic(\ 

At  early  dawn  of  the  last  day  of  dei)ositiiig  tli(>  plumes  l)(>  animunces 
from  the  roof  of  the  ceremonial  house  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  that  yii'tokia 
teVh)  (sumiiKM-  solstice)  will  occur  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  issuing 
of  this  notice.  As  he  stands  facing  the  rising  sun  while  making  the 
announcement  to  the  people,  it  i.s  believed  that  he  is  repeating  the 
words  given  him  at  the  time  by  the  Sun  Fsillier.  At  this  season 
the  pe'kwTii  is  supposed  to  have  direct  communication  with  the  Sun 
Father.  In  addition  to  the  notice,  the  pe'kwin  say.**:  "I  wish  niy 
childi'en  to  make  te'likiiiaw(>  to  my  Sun  Father.  Moon  Mother,  and  to 
the  u'wannanii  (i  iiin makers).  I  wish  t  he  A'})i''liishiwanni  (  How  priest- 
hood) to  make  te'likinawe  to  Ku'pishtaya  and  to  the  u'wannani  A'pi'Ma- 
sliiwanni.""  Tlioiigh  he  looks  upward  as  he  s|>eaks.  his  words  are 
heard  l)y  llie  mass  of  people  who  have  congregated  for  the  purjv»Hp. 
In  ISDl  the  MoKstice  occurred  on  .Tune  21 .  and  the  ceremonies  of  (h«t 
year  will  be  deseril»ed. 

Two  (hivs  ))r(>\  ions  to  1  lie  solstice  the  lirst  body  <if  A'shiwanni  assrui- 
ble  ill  (he  (•(•reinoiiiiil  cbMmber  of  Kia'kwemosi  and  prepaiv  te'li- 
kinawe, and  the  Ko'mo.sona  and  Ko'pekwin  ptv|>are  to'likinawe  in 

'I  DccoMNciI  incinbcrs  i)f  flu-  Hiiw  iirtcslliooil  Ijernmp  llRlitiiinit-timkprp  nnd  trntk  with  Kirt>»»h1«v», 

the  chiof  of  llKlitnliiK-niiiki'rs. 
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their  respective  houses.  All  the  fraternities  except  the  'Hle'wckwe 
and  A'pi*'i;Lshi\vaniii  convene  on  the  day  previous  to  the  solstice 
and  remain  in  session  throughout  the  day  and  night;  the  members 
3f  the  latter  fraternity  meet  with  those  to  whom  they  are  allied. 
Altars  are  erected  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  and  embellished  with 
the  mi'wachi  and  other  fetishes.  Medicine  water  is  consecrated  by 
the  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water),  and  suds  from  certain  roots 
are  made,  symbolic  of  clouds.  The  day  is  consumed  principally  in 
the  preparation  of  te'likinawe  to  Kok'ko  A'wan  (Council  of  the  Gods). 
There  are  no  fetishes  of  the  Beast  Gods  present  at  this  time,  but  at 
night  prayer  songs  are  offered  .to  these  gods  to  invoke  their  influence 
upon  the  u'wannami.  The  members  of  the  A'pi"lashiwanni  offer 
special  prayers  to  Ku'pishtaya  and  u'wannam  A'pi''lashiwanni. 
Praj'ers  are  also  offered  to  Pa'yatamu  (god  of  music).  The  songs 
are  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle,  no  drum  being  used  on 
this  occasion.  The  closing  song  to  the  rising  sun,  when  the  flute  is 
played,  is  exceedingly  impressive.  The  te'likinawe  prepared  by  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternities  are  deposited,  with  their  individual  offerings, 
on  the  day  of  the  solstice  in  the  manner  described  on  page  119. 

Pottery  is  made  and  decorated  on  the  three  following  days.  Though 
pottery  may  be  made  at  any  season,  this  is  a  special  time  for  the  work- 
ing of  this  art,  and  women  and  girls  are  to  be  found  busy  molding 
cla}^  or  painting  in  every  house  in  Zufii.  Pottery  is  fired  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  the  village  at  night  is  ablaze  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
smelting  town  of  civilization.  A  bit  of  wafer  bread,  the  spiritual 
essence  of  which  is  believed  to  feed  the  spirit  of  this  object,  is  depos- 
ited in  each  piece  of  pottery  as  it  is  balanced  on  stones  to  be  baked 
(see  plate  Lxxxviii). 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  prepare  te'likinawe  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  on  the  fifth  day  following  the  solstice. 
The  men  prepare  those  for  the  Shi'wano"kia  (Priestess  of  fecundity). 
Each  shi'wanni  makes  two  to  the  sun,  two  to  the  moon,  four  to  the 
u'wannami  of  each  of  the  six  regions,  and  four  to  his  deceased  prede- 
cessors. The  offerings  are  made  into  a  kia'etchine,  which  is  carried  by 
the  Kia'kwemosi  and  his  first  associate  to  'Kia'nanaknana,  a  spring  in 
the  lava  beds  some  miles  east  of  Zuni,  and  is  sunk  in  the  waters  of  the 
spring.  The  Kia'kwemosi  carries  a  gourd  water  jug  covered  with  a 
network  of  cotton  and  with  white  fluffy  eagle  plumes  attached,  which 
he  fills  from  the  spring  while  his  associate  whirls  a  rhombus.  On  his 
return  he  goes  into  retreat  with  his  et'tone  for  eight  nights,  accom- 
panied by  his  associates  and  the  Shi'wano"kia." 

On  the  last  night  of  his  retreat,  which  is  the  night  of  the  return  of 
the  pilgrims  from  Ko'thluwalawa,  he  makes  a  cloud  symbol  of  meal  and 


a  Each  member  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  follows  in  order  in  going  into  retreat  (see  p.  180). 
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corn  pollen  on  the  floor,  which  is  embellished  with  his  et'tone  and  other 
fetishes,  including  the  mi'wachi  of  himself  and  associates.  The  jug  of 
water,  which  is  also  placed  by  the  painting,  is  afterward  emptied  into 
a  medicine  bowl  and  drunk  on  the  closing  night  of  the  ceremonies  b^' 
those  present,  it  being  the  privilege  of  the  families  of  the  shi'wanni  and 
his  associates,  including  the  youngest  children,  to  gather  in  the  chamber 
on  that  night.  The  party  in  retreat  rarely  speak,  and  they  sing  but 
little  until  the  last  night,  when  they  invoke  the  presence  of  the  u'wan- 
nami.  They  sit  most  of  the  time  perfectly  quiet,  giving  their  thoughts 
to  their  desired  object,  that  the  u'wannami  may  water  the  earth. 
Their  prayers  go  from  their  hearts  to  the  Sun  Father  and  the  u'wan- 
nami without  spoken  words.  Should  the  Shi'wano'"kIa  be  nourishing 
an  infant,  the  child  is  brought  into  the  ceremonial  chamber  b}'  a  female 
relative  and  handed  to  the  mother  in  perfect  silence,  who.  after  feeding 
the  child,  returns  it  in  silence  to  the  bearer,  who  leaves  the  chamber 
without  a  word.  The  thoughts  of  the  A'shiwanni  at  this  time  must  not 
be  given  to  earthly  thing's.  The  pe'kwin  visits  the  Kia'kwemosi  dur- 
ing his  retreat,  as  he  does  all  the  others  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni 
during  their  retirement. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  A'shiwanni  of  the  West.  South.  East.  Zenith, 
Nadir,  and  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests,  join  the  Kia'- 
kwemosi and  his  associates  who  are  in  retreat,  and  prepare  te'likinawe 
in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi.  The  Ko'mosona  and 
Ko'pekwin  with  their  Ko'pi''lashiwanni,  six  men  to  act  as  Sha'lako" 
and  their  alternates  (each  of  the  six  men  who  are  to  personate  the 
Sha'lako  and  each  of  the  alternafes  has  two  associates  present,  whose 
duties  are  to  prepare  the  masks  and  paraphernalia  of  the  Sha'lako), 
the  personator  of  Shu'laawi'si,  a  man  designated  as  his  father 
(whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  t!i(>  mask  and  attend  to  the  general  adorn- 
ment of  the  person  of  the  Shu'laii wi'si).  Sa'yatasha.  first  Ya'muhakto, 
Ilu'tutu,  second  Yi'i'muhakto,  and  ten  men  who  prepare  the  ma.sks  and 
dress  of  the  last  four  menfioned  (see  Jiage  'V-\)  gather  in  the  ehaniber 
adjoining  the  Mu'hc'wa  ki'wi'sine,  the  one  to  which  the  Ko'mosona  is 
allied,  for  the  purpo.sc  of  preparing  te'likinawe.  P^ach  person  present 
makes  four  to  the  (\)un(  il  of  the  (jods,  and  eadi  one  who  is  to  person- 
ate a  god  in  the  Sha'liiko  f»\stival  the  coming  autunm  makes  four 
additional  offerings  to  the  god  he  is  to  represent.  The  te'likinawe 
nuist  b(<  (•om])l(<ted  by  noon  and  dejiosited  in  basket  ti-ays. 

The  peisonniors  of  (he  (en  Ko'yemshi  (see  page  X^)  are  1ni!»y  nt  the 
saiiH<  tim(>  in  !i  lionsc  rliosen  by  the  A'wan  tfi'Vhu  (Grejit  Father) 
Ko'yemshi  niiiking  (lH<ir  pinmi'  ()(bMings;  but  one  other  l>ef«ide>«  tho 
Ko'yemshi  is  ])r(>s(Mi(.  he  being  a  man  who  lalmrs  for  them.  VAch 
makes  four  (< 'IlkiuMw (>  (i>  (he  Ko',yeiiishi  and  four  to  the  Council  of 

a  See  Annual  festlral  ol  the  Shit'Mko,  p.  227. 
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tlio  Gods.  The  offerings  of  the  Ko'}^emshi  must  also  be  completed 
and  deposited  in  basket  tra3's  b}^  noon.  Immediately  after  noon  the 
Ko'j^emshi,  who  are  now  termed  the  Du'michimchi,  leave  the  house. 
They  are  nude,  excepting-  a  bit  of  old  black  cloth  about  their  loins, 
their  hair  hanoing-  loose  before  each  shoulder.  They  proceed  in  file, 
each  man  grasping  with  both  hands  the  string  which  holds  the  loin 
cloth  of  the  man  preceding  him.  As  the}^  pass  through  the  streets 
Avomen  on  the  house  tops  pour  over  them  water  into  which  sacred  meal 
has  been  sprinkled,  with  a  prayer  for  rain.  Though  this  scene  causes 
merriment  among  the  spectators,  it  is  of  a  strictl}"  religious  character. 
After  passing  through  the  streets  the  Du'michimchi  retire  to  dry 
themselves,  after  which  they  put  on  their  masks  and  visit  the  house 
tops  (see  plate  xxix)  and,  after  making  a  tour  of  the  village,  return  to 
their  ceremonial  chamber,  resume  their  dress,  and  then  retire  to  their 
homes,  when  the  name  of  Du'michimchi  is  renounced. 

Near  sunset  the  Ko'mosona  makes  a  meal  painting  in  Mu'he'wa 
ki'wi'sine,  where  a  number  of  his  associates  are  gathered,  and  deposits 
about  it  sacred  objects,  including  a  kia'etchine  composed  of  the  plume 
offerings  in  a  basket  tray,  making  a  long  praj^er  for  rains  to  fructify 
the  earth. 

All  now  go  to  their  homes  to  eat.  They  do  not  abstain  from  animal 
food,  as  at  the  winter  solstice,  as  Shits'ukia"  plays  no  part  at  the  present 
time.  After  eating,  all  return  to  the  ki'wit'sine,  when  the  Ko'mosona 
and  Ko'pekwin  each  make  three  po'newe  (singular,  po'ne),  reeds  filled 
with  native  tobacco,  the  tobacco  being  pressed  in  by  the  use  of  a 
slender  stick  or  the  quill  end  of  a  plume.  After  the  reeds  (which  are  as 
long  as  from  the  metacarpus  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  fingei')  are  tilled 
they  are  colored  black,  each  one  wrapped  in  a  corn  husk,  and  deposited 
in  an  Apache  basket,  which  is  set  by  the  meal  painting.  Those  who 
are  to  personate  the  Sha'lako  and  their  alternates  are  present. 

Members  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  visit  the  ki'wi*sine,  wear- 
ing ordinary  dress  and  each  carrying  a  rattle.  They  sit  south  of 
the  meal  painting  and  sing  invocations  to  the  Beast  Gods  of  the  six 
regions,  to  A'chiyala'topa  (a  being  of  the  zenith  with  wings  and  tail  of 
knives),  and  to  their  original  director.  One  song  is  addressed  to  each 
being,  imploring  his  intercession  with  the  u'wannami  for  rain.  The 
song  closes  at  midnight  with  the  drawing  of  the  sacred  breath  of 
A'wonawil'ona,^  and  the  Ko'mosona,  without  rising  from  his  seat,  offers 
a  prayer  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  for  rain.  The  director  of  the  Great 
Fire  fraternity  afterward  prays  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona  is  inhaled  by  all  present.  The  Ko'mo- 
sona hands  one  of  the  wrapped  cigarettes  to  the  Sha'lako  wor'li  of  the 
He'iwa  ki'wi'sine;  returning  to  the  basket,  he  takes  a  second  cigarette 

a  See  p.  135.  6  See  p.  22. 
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and  hands  it  to  the  Sha'lako  wor'li  of  the  ki'wi'sine  of  the  west.  The 
remaining-  cigarettes  are  in  turn  distributed  to  the  Sha'lako  wor'we 
of  the  other  ki'\vi*siwe,  and  all  but  the  Ko'niosona,  the  Ko'pekwin, 
and  their  A'pi^liishiwanni  leave  the  ki'vvi'sine  for  their  hoflies,  each 
Sha'lako  wor'li  carrj'ing-  home  his  cigarette  in  a  corn  husk. 

Those  who  are  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Ko'thluwaia'wa  and  those 
who  are  to  aid  them  in  getting  off  are  astir  betimes  on  the  following 
morning.  The  Ko'yemshi  gather  in  their  ceremonial  chamber  and  cer- 
tain others  join  the  Ko'mosona  in  the  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi'sine,  others  start 
directly  from  their  homes.  After  the  Ko'yemshi  collect  their  te'li- 
kinawe  from  the  basket  trays  they  proceed  to  the  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi'sine 
when  the  Ko'mosona  divides  the  kia'ctchinc  which  has  stood  on  the 
meal  painting  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  giving  a  portion  of  the  te'likinawc  to 
the  Ko'pekwin  and  keeping  the  others  for  himself.  He  is  also  pro- 
vided with  te'likinawe  made  l)y  men  of  his  (the  Deer)  clan,  and  the 
Ko'pekwin  has  offerings  made  by  a  man  of  his  (the  Bear)  clan.  Each 
places  his  te'iikinawe  in  a  hu'chapone  (deep  basket),  which  is  can-icd 
on  the  back  and  held  in  place  by  a  strap  crossing  the  chest  or  forehead. 
A  long-necked  ancient  gourd  jug  is  provided  with  a  sprinkling  stick, 
colored  black,  and  freshly  painted  for  each  occasion.  The  bulb  of  the 
jug  is  partially  covered  with  cotton  netting,  around  the  bottom  of  which 
foui'  white  Huffy  eagle  plumes  are  arranged  at  equal  distances.  The 
jug  is  carried  in  the  right  hand  ])y  means  of  a  cotton  cord,  which 
forins  a  handle,  and  four  te'likinawe  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  a 
crooked  stick,  symbolic  of  longevity,  ai'e  held  in  the  left.  Prayer 
meal,  which  is  carried  in  the  belt,  is  thrown  out  with  the  right  hand  in 
a  line  before  them  as  they  proceed.  The  two  Ko'pi'Miishiwanni  whirl 
rhombi,  calling  th(^  clouds  to  giithcr.  The  dii-cclor  of  the  fi'atcrnity  of 
Hunters  carries  on  his  back  a  hu'chapone  tilled  with  te'likinawe. 

The  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  carries  a  kia'etcliine  in  a  piece  of  white 
conmiercial  cotton  cloth,  which  passes  over  tli(>  right  shoulder  iuul 
across  the  back,  nnd  is  tied  in  front.  He  and  his  nine  fellows  eiu  li 
cari'V  four  te'likinawe  lo  the  Council  of  I  lie  (iods.  The  ccM'einonirtl 
father  of  Sliu'laawi'si  carries  four  le'likinnwe  for  the  Council  of  (lie 
Gods  and  the  i)ersonator  of  Shu'liunvi'si  the  same  nnmbei-.  Thovp 
who  personate  Sa'yatilsha,  llu'tutu,  (he  two  Yii'muhnkto  and  the  six 
SliM'li'iko,  with  (heir  nhci-niites.  each  csii-iy  four  le'Iikinsnve  (n  the 
Council  of  ( he  Gods. 

The  i)!ir(y  leaves  the  village  !ibou(  s  o'clock  in  (he  ninrning.  baiv- 
foot  and  cliid  in  ordinm  v  di'css,  which  is  new  for  (he  occasion. "  The 
Ko'niosona,  with  his  Ko'pi"'la.shiwanni  ort  his  right,  lends  (he  party. 

a  It)  tlio  past  llio  piirty  hn<«  nlwnys  mftdp  thrw  JouriipyBon  Umt:  hut  m  the  nrwnl.  %h»p  <h«* 

Ko'mosdiiH,  Ko'iH'kvvlii.  Ilip  Iw"  l<ri'pi"'lii<<lil"  niiiii.  nml  Kn'ypmslii  ndliepp  tn  Xhe  oM  pnMom.  o»hrT« 
procui'il  to  the  ham;  of  tln^  iiiountniiif"  on  l)urn>s. 
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Tho  ccromonial  t'uthor  of  Shu'laawi'si,  the  personators  of  Shu'laawi'si, 
Sa'yatiisha,  Yii'inuhakto,  Plu'tutu,  a  second  Ysi'niuhakto,  and  the 
Sha'liiko,  with  their  fellows,  come  next.  The  director  of  the  Hunters 
f raternit}'  follows  some  distance  behind  alone,"  and  after  him  a  man  of 
Deer  clan  and  one  of  Badger  clan  go  on  burros.  After  these  follow  the 
Ko'pekwin  with  his  Ko'pi'"lashiwanni  and  then  the  ten  KD'yemshi.'' 

After  sunset  the  canteens  are  tilled  at  a  spring,  then  the  party 
ascends  a  mountain,  where  they  camp  for  the  night.  After  the  even- 
ing meal  the  Ko'mosona  requests  the  party  to  dance.  Early  in  the 
morning  they  proceed  on  their  journey,  arriving  at  the  forks  of  the 
road.  A  mile  or  so  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  the  Ko'yemshi  take  the  right- 
hand  trail,  which  leads  northwest  to  their  mountain.  The  Ko'mosona 
and  others  take  the  left-hand  trail,  which  carries  them  southwest  to 
Kor'kokshi  mountain,  which  they  ascend.'' 

The  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwin,  each  with  his  Pi"'lashiwanni,  the 
one  to  the  Ko'mosona  preceding  and  carrying  a  torch,  enter  a  cave  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  They  are  supposed  to  go  by  an  iimer 
passageway  to  the  depths  of  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  return.  Each  car- 
ries a  number  of  te'likinawe,  which  are  deposited  within  the  cave. 

The  Zuni  priests  humbug  their  people  by  declaring  that  there  is  a  direct  passageway 
from  this  cave  to  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  in  the  depth  of  the 
lake,  and  that,  opening  from  this  passageway,  there  are  four  chambers,  equal  distances 
apart,  where  those  privileged  to  enter  the  underground  road  may  rest  on  their  jour- 
ney to  and  from  the  lake.  A  stone  which  was  carefully  placed  to  conceal  the 
entrance  to  this  shallow  cave  was  removed  in  1881  by  Mr  Stevenson,  and  two  of  his 
party  and  himself,  including  the  writer,  succeeded  in  squeezing  in  to  the  depth  of 
16  feet.  At  the  end  of  this  passageway  they  found  a  space  of  not  more  than  3  feet. 
It  was  examined  carefully  by  candlelight,  and  it  was  discovered  that  nothing  of  any 
size  could  pass  beyond.    Numbers  of  te'likinawe  were  found  in  the  passageway. 

The  visit  of  Mr  Stevenson  and  the  writer  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  was  interesting. 
Spending  one  night  in  St.  John,  Ariz.,  they  left  there  with  a  view  to  visiting  the  lake. 
Most  cautiously  they  approached  their  Indian  guide  on  the  subject,  but  on  learning 
their  object  he  declared  they  must  not  go.  Extreme  persuasion  was  necessary  to  induce 
him  to  guide  them  to  the  sacred  spot.  As  the  day  advanced  and  the  party  proceeded 
on  their  journey  the  old  Indian,  so  fearless  in  battle,  became  greatly  alarmed;  he 
declared  the  marshy  ground  which  the  party  crossed  with  difficulty  was  made  so  by 
the  gods  who  did  not  wish  them  to  approach  the  lake;  his  usually  merry  voice  was 
reduced  to  a  whisper;  in  fact  before  camp  was  made  he  was  unable  to  speak. 
He  said  to  the  writer:  "If  you  insist  on  going,  I  will  show  you  the  way,  but  I 
shall  offend  the  gods  and  1  shall  surely  die."  Finally,  after  the  party  had 
traveled  for  several  hours,  he  said  in  a  low  whisper:  "  We  will  camp  here."  As  the 
writer  could  see  no  water,  she  thought  the  Indian  had  yielded  to  his  superstitious 

a  The  director  of  the  Hunters  and  his  deputy  alternate  in  the  quadrennial  visits  to  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

b  In  the  intervening  years  the  personators  of  the  gods,  including  the  Ko'yemshi,  visit  a  spring 
south  of  Zuiii,  while  the  others  go  to  To'seluna  spring  at  Ojo  Caliente. 

c These  mountains  are  prominent  landmarks.  According  to  a  Zuiii  legend,  Kor'kokshi  mountain 
is  the  spot  where  their  first  ancestral  god  and  goddess  originated;  and  the  other  is  the  home  of 
the  Ko'yemshi.  It  was  on  Ko'yemshi  mountain  that  the  Gods  of  War  prepared  for  the  attack 
upon  the  Kla'nakwe.  The  vast  amount  of  flint  chips  show  it  to  have  been  a  great  center  for  arrow- 
making. 
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fear.  Just  then  a  Mexican  youth  ap7)eared,  and  the  writer  inquired  of  him  if  a 
lake  was  near.  He  replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  old  Indian  whispered:  "And 
you  have  seen  it?"  "Yes."  "And  you  have  looked  into  it?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
Mexican,  looking  up  with  surprise.  "And  you  were  not  afraid?"  "No;  why 
should  I  be  afraid?"  The  youth  was  still  more  pmzzled  when  the  old  man  said  to 
the  writer  :  "He  has  looked  into  the  waters  of  the  Kok'ko  A'' wan  and  he  did  not 
die."  The  superstitious  notion  is  that  anyone  who  looks  on  the  waters  of  this  lake, 
unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Ko'mosona,  will  die  in  four  days. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  old  guide  the  party  camped  half  a  mile  from 
Ko'thluwala'wa.  When  they  remounted  to  visit  the  lake  no  amount  of  persuasion 
could  induce  the  Indian  to  accompany  them,  but  some  time  later,  when  they  had 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  they  discovered  the  old  man  a«  near  the  water  as 
the  marshy  ground  would  permit,  engaged  in  prayer.  The  headkerchief  had  lieen 
removed,  a  custom  usually  observed  by  these  people  when  taking  part  in  any  reli- 
gious ceremony.  He  stood  erect,  his  hair  l)lowing  in  the  breeze.  His  right  han<l  was 
extended  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  with  it  he  was  scattering  prayer  meal  toward 
the  lake.  He  gave  no  evidence  of  being  aware  of  the  approach  of  others  until  his 
prayer  was  completed,  then  turning  with  the  old  smile  upon  his  fare  and  his  eyes 
again  bright,  he  exclaimed:  "I  am  very  happy,  and  yet,  I  know  I  must  die.  I  shall 
be  contented  to  die,  for  I  have  looked  upon  the  waters  of  the  house  of  niy  departed 
fathers."  He  had  approached  the  lake. on  foot,  as  this  sacred  ground  must  not  tie 
desecrated  by  the  tread  of  beasts.  The  old  Indian  desired  to  remain  behind  after  camp 
was  broken,  but  the  writer  determined  not  to  be  separated  from  him.  Several  times 
he  urged  her  to  follow  the  paily,  but  she  insistt^d  upon  waiting  for  him.  Finally  he 
said:  "Weil,  I  suppose  you  must  see  all."  AVhereupon  he  took  a  large  <iuantity  of 
bread,  which  he  had  se(!reted  behind  a  tree,  and  con.wigncd  it  to  the  camp  fire,  with 
a  prayer  to  the  dead  that  they  would  intercede  with  the  Sim  Father  and  the  Kok'ko 
A'waii  for  his  people  ami  all  the  world.  The  old  man  hail  observed  a  strict  fa«t 
during  his  stay  in  this  camp  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  food  to  offer  tn  the  departe<l. 

In  crossing  a  low  mountain  not  far  from  the  lake  several  pieces  of  pinkish  clay 
were  collected.  This  is  greatly  prized  by  the  Zuni,  who  believe  that  if  the  smallest 
portion  should  be  parted  with  no  rain  would  again  fall  upon  the  land.  The  priest'' 
claim  that  this  clay  comes  directly  from  the  hou.«e  of  the  Council  '>f  theGfids  in  the 
depths  of  the  lake.  The  Indian  guide  could  not  l>e  jiersuaded  to  touch  a  piece,  and 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  make  the  parly  desist  from  gathering  it  he  lx^gge<1 
that  they  would  not  let  it  be  secMi  in  Zuni. 

The  main  road  had  scarcely  been  readied  when  twoZufii  Indians  ap|>carp<i.  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  Camp  Apache.  They  express(>d  surprise  at  tlie  mooting,  and  the 
guide  was  not  long  in  informing  them  that  Mr  Stevenson  liad  lieen  to  St  John  to 
see  a  collection  of  ancient  pottery  which  had  biH'n  found  in  a  cave  by  a  Mosiean. 
and  he  adroitly  endeavored  to  have  the  Indian  travelers  ronlintip  their  jonmey. 
His  efforts  (o  ward  off  any  suspii  ion  of  the  ]iarty  liaving  visited  Ko'thlnwalB'wa  was 
dramatic.  He  kept  the  attention  <»f  the  visitors  so  riveto<l  n)>on  his  (irtitions  nsmi- 
tioii  of  the  visit  to  St  .lohn,  describing  the  liowls  of  tiinpioise  fln<i  othor  pnvioiis 
beads  found  with  the  pottery,  that  there  was  no  time  for  impiiry  on  the  part  of  thp 
visitors.  He  rci  iled  many  anecdotes  of  his  trip,  all  originaline  within  his  bmin. 
His  hearty  laughter  became  contagious,  and  so  the  night  passcvl  without  his  (K  niiit- 
ting  the  others  to  sleep  or  even  to  lie  down;  they  must  have  no  time  for  thonglil  or 
drciaiiiR. 

The  punishment  for  visiting  the  lake  without  the  jiormission  o(  the  Ko'nvi*^n«  is 
not  only  ileath  within  four  days  by  the  anger  of  the  g<xls.  h»\  m'Vpxv  ct^r]>^n\  pnn- 

isliiiieiil  and  perhaps  death  by  lli<'  order  of  the  Kc/mosons. 
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M'hile  the  Ko'inosona  and  party  are  in  the  cave  the  personators  of  the 
Council  of  the  Gods  and  Sha'lilko  deposit  tc'likinawe  at  a  shrine  on  the 
siunniit  of  the  mountain  to  the  west  (see  plate  xxx).  There  are  many 
precious  beads  and  large  numbers  of  te'likinawe  in  position  at  this 
shrine,  and  hundreds  of  the  plume  offerings  lie  scattered  about,  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  make  room  for  others. 

The  Ko'yemshi  make  offerings  at  a  shrine  on  their  mountain,  and  by 
the  time  the  others  are  through  with  their  ceremonies  on  Kor'kokshi 
mountain  the  Ko'yemshi  are  coming  over  the  trail  singing. 

Song  of  the  Kn'ycnisht  at  Ko'thluwala'wa 

Ha'liliko,    ha'liliko,    a'yaltonanS,  a'yaltonanS. 
Mountain       momitain     walking  on  the  walking  on  the 
sheep,  sheep,       mountain  edge,    mountain  edge. 

Lilth'note    wa'*su'sukia   a^thlashi  a'lana    ye'maku  a'lana  ye'maku. 

Here  gopher,  old,  many        go  up,  many        go  up. 

Ha^liliko    ha'liliko    a'wuhl'hlanane  a'wuhl'hlanang 
Mountain     mountain       walking  below,         walking  below, 
sheep,  sheep, 

Lilth'note    wa"su'sukia    a'thlashi  a'lana    pan^iyu  alana  pan'iyu. 

Here  gopher,  old,  many   come  down,  many  come  down. 

Both  parties  gather  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  lake.  The  Ko'mosona 
and  Ko'pekwin  remove  their  clothing  preparatory  to  entering  the  lake. 
The}'  tie  up  their  hair  and  secure  their  many  necklaces  around  their 
throats.  Each  one  .suspends  a  sack  from  his  neck  in  which  to  place 
the  tortoises  they  may  secure.  The  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  gives  the 
kia'etchine  he  carries  to  the  Ko'pekwin  and  the  director  of  the  Hunters 
fraternity  hands  his  to  the  Ko'mosona.  The  two,  owing  to  the  marshy 
condition  of  the  ground,  approach  the  lake  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
•somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  frogs.  They  deposit  the  kia'etchine  which 
they  have  brought  from  Zuni  and  the  others  in  the  water,  weights  being 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  th-em.  The  kia'etchiwe  are  offered 
to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  without  being  separated,  with  prayers  for 
rain,  and  also  that  their  otherselves,  the  tortoises,  may  come  out  through 
their  doors,  their  homes  being  deep  in  the  water.  Four  holes  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  lake,  which  are  termed  the  home  of 
the  tortoises.  The  Ko'pekwin  also  deposits  fire  sticks,  which  are  old 
and  used  only  for  this  occasion,  into  the  lake,  after  applying  a  coat  of 
mud  from  the  lake,  he  having  previously  made  notches  on  the  hori- 
zontal stick.  These  sticks  are  of  giant  3^ucca  stalks  and. must  be 
broken,  not  cut,  from  the  plant.  When  depositing  the  fire  sticks  he 
offers  a  prayer  for  much  rain. 

Others  of  the  party  gather  as  near  the  lake  as  the  marsh  will  permit, 
and  each  one  plants  four  te'likinawe  to  his  ancestors.  All,  including  the 
Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwin,  return  to  the  hill  and  dress,  after  which 
they  take  their  evening  meal.    After  dancing  for  a  time,  they  again 
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undress  and  g-o  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lake,  Avhere  each  one  deposits 
food.  Those  who  are  to  personate  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  Sha'- 
lako  in  the  coming-  autumn  offer  the  prayers  whih;  at, the  lake  which 
they  will  repeat  at  the  time  of  the  Sha'liiko  festival.  They  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  south  side  of  the  lake  and  dance.  At  the  dose  of  the 
dance  they  return  to  the  hill  and  retire  for  the  nioht.  In  the  early 
morning  the  Ko'inosona,  Ko'pekwiii,  and  the  two  Ko'pi"liishiwanni 
return  nude  to  the  lake  and  gather  cat-tails  ('ry])liii  latifolia).  which 
they  distribute  to  the  others.  The  pe'kwin  also  secures  the  tire  sticks 
which  he  deposited  in  the  water  on  the  previous  evening. 

Before  departing  for  tlie  lake  the  Ko'mosona  dispatches  most  of  the 
party  for  tortoises  with  the  words:  ''Go,  look  for  our  otherselvcs." 
Only  members  of  the  fi'ateriiity  of  Hunt(>rs  may  strike  the  tortoise  with 
the  rabbit  stick;  others  pat  them  with  their  liamls  until  the  head  is  ])ro- 
jected,  when  a  string  is  tied  around  the  nvck. 

A  favorite  place  for  the  tortoise  is  said  to  he  the  house  of  the  deer, 
a  spring  a  short  distance  from  Ko'thlu wala'wa.  al)o\  e  the  general  level 
of  the  country,  and  so  named  because  deer  congregate  there  to  drink. 
An  underground  passage  is  sui)posed  to  extend  frf)m  (his  sj>ringtothe 
lake;  in  fact,  Ko'thluwala'wa  is  said  to  b(>  eomieeted  with  all  sacred 
spi'ings  and  lakes  by  underground  roads. 

After  the  return  of  the  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwiii  from  the  lake  to 
the  hill  the  saci-ed  lire  is  in:ide  by  wood  friction.  A  small  (|unntityof 
cedar  fiber  is  crushed  and  deposited  on  the  ground  and  the  stick,  to  Im? 
used  horizontally,  with  l)its  of  niud  attach(<d  to  each  point  where  the 
other  stick  is  to  \h\  used,  is  Inid  upon  it.  The  Ko'mosona."  Ko'pekwin. 
t,h(>  two  Ko'pi"l!ishiwaniii,  the  personatorof  Shn'laawi'si  for  the  coming 
autunm,  the  ceremoiual  father  of  Shn'laawi'si.  and  othei-  members  of 
the  Badger  clan,  form  !i  broken  circle.  The  process  of  fire  niakinj^ 
beg^ins  with  the  Ko'mosona.  who.  afti>r  using  the  drill.  i)asses  it  to  the 
Ko'pekwin  who  sits  at  his  left.  After  the  first  handling  of  the  drill 
these  two  do  not  touch  it.  TIh<  slicks  being  damp,  a  long  time  is 
recjuired  in  making  th(>  lire.  It  would  not  do  to  work  on  a  spot  that 
had  been  touciied  with  a  drill.  When  comliustion  occurs  and  the 
crushed  liber  is  ignited,  the  oii«>  who  produces  tlu'  fire  lifts  fh(>  lil>er. 
holding  it  in  partly  closed  hands,  moving  tluMii  liack  and  forth  (hat  tho 
lilier  may  be  fanned  by  tli(>  br(«e/e.  'i  he  breath  must  never  l>e  blown 
it,  as  this  would  so  offend  the  ( "ouncil  of  thv  Gods  that  lliem 
would  be  no  rain.  If  rain  is  not  (he  result  of  (he  tiiv  making,  tho 
hearts  of  those  who  work  \\  itii  the  drill  are  not  ^ood. 

The  c(>dar  lirand  is  ignited  from  the  l)urning  fiber,  which  i-  now- 
thrown  into  Ihe  spring  with  a  prayer  f(»r  rain.    The  one  who  pn»«iuro<» 
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firo  :uid  lights  the  brand  is  termed  Shu'laawi'si,  but  ho  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  one  who  is  to  personate  Shu'laawi'si  in  the 
autumn  festival  of  the  Sha'liiko.  He  lays  the  brand  on  the  ground, 
the  burning  end  to  the  east,  this  being  the  signal  for  the  return  to 
Zuni.  Extra  brands  are  held  in  readiness,  as  the  sacred  fire  must  not 
die  out  on  the  wa3^  As  they  proceed  they  sing,  and  the '  two 
Ko'pi*'iashiwanni  whirl  their  rhombi,  imploring  the  u'wannami  (rain- 
makers) to  water  the  earth.  When  they  are  a  short  distance  from 
Ko'thluwala'wa,  the  pinkish  clay  used  by  the  personators  of  the 
gods  is  collected  by  the  Ko'mosona  and  others. 

As  they  proceed,  Shu'laawi'si  runs  about  setting  fire  to  grass,  trees, 
or  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  that  smoke  may  rise  in  clouds  like  the 
breath  clouds  from  the  gods  of  Ko'thluwala'wa.'^  When  crossing  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  procession,  Shu'laawi*si  must  pass  back  of 
it,  never  before.  The  Council  of  the  Gods  hold  te'likinawe  between 
their  hands,  not  the  actual  plumes  offered  by  the  Zufii,  but  the  ghost- 
selves  of  the  plumes,  and  blow  them  to  the  heavens,  they  forming 
clouds  as  they  ascend.  "  Breath  comes  from  the  mouths  of  the  Kok'ko 
A' wan  like  steam." 

The  part}^  returns  to  the  mountain  or  ridge  where  they  camped  on 
their  journey  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Shu'laawi'si  builds  a  fire  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  others  and  lays  his  firebrand  near  by,  the  end  pointing 
to  the  east.  The  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwin  each  place  beside  the 
firebrand  their  gourd  jugs,  which  they  filled  with  water  from  the 
spring,  the  home  of  the  deer,  near  Ko'thluwala'wa.  After  dancing 
until  midnight,  the  party  rest  and  sleep  until  early  morning,  when 
they  start  for  Zuni.  They  visit  the  springs  of  Ko'loowisi  (Plumed 
Serpent)  and  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  (great  god)  of  the  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy) 
fraternity  as  they  pass  through  Ojo  Caliente.  Shu'laawi'si  continues 
the  destruction  of  whatever  may  come  in  his  way. 

The  party  is  met  by  the  Kor'kokshi,  who  on  the  present  occasion  are 
representatives  of  the  Heiwa  ki'wi'sine,  about  1^  miles  southwest  of 
Zufii.  A  bonfire  is  lighted  here,  just  as  at  the  camping  place,  from  the 
brand  that  is  afterward  laid  on  the  ground,  the  burnt  end  to  the  east, 
and  the  jugs  of  water  brought  by  the  Ko'mosona  and  the  Ko'pekwin 
are  placed  either  side  of  it  at  the  west  end.  The  party  from  the  lake, 
except  the  Ko'yemshi,  are  seated  facing  east,  while  the  Kor'kokshi, 
who  have  donned  their  masks  and  paraphernalia,  dance.  The  Ko'yem- 
shi, likewise,  are  attired  in  their  scanty  ceremonial  dress,  including 
their  masks.  On  proceeding  to  Zuni  the  brand  is  ignited  at  the  bonfire 
and  is  now  carried  by  the  one  who  is  to  personate  Shu'laawi'si  in  the 
Sha'lako  ceremonial  of  the  coming  autumn. 


a  When  the  fence  of  a  ranchman  was  burned  some  years  ago,  the  Zuni  regarded  this  American,  as 
they  called  him,  as  a  most  depraved  character  because  he  objected  to  the  burning  of  his  fence  when 
the  object  was  to  bring  rams. 
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The  Ko'mosona  leads  the  party,  carrying'  his  ^•ourd  jurr  of  water; 
his  Ka'pi^lashiwanni  is  at  the  rij^ht,  whirling  the  rhonilius:  the  Kor'- 
kokshi  follow,  with  those  who  are  to  personate  the  Slta'liiko  on  either 
side.  The  Ko'pekwin,  carrying  his  jug  of  water,  follows  next,  with 
his  Ko'pi''lashiwanni  whirling  the  rhombus;  the  personator  of  Shu'- 
laawi'si  with  his  firebrand  held  horizontal I3',  the  burning-  end  to  the 
front,  is  next  to  the  Ko'pekwin.  Those  w  ho  personate  the  others  of  the 
Council  of  the  Gods  proceed  on  either  side  of  the  Kor'kokshi,  carry- 
ing great  bunches  of  cat-tails,  and  several  have  rhonibi  which  are  kept 
in  constant  motion.  On  reaching  the  village  at  dusk  the  party  visits 
He'kiapa  (back  wall)  plaza,  and  after  the  Kor'kokshi  dance  here  the 
procession  passes  up  the  west  street  to  the  noi'th  of  the  village  and  a 
short  distance  down  the  street  and  enter  Ko'china  (rat)  ])laza.  After 
a  dance  here  the}^  pass  to  *Si'aa'  te'wita,  sacred  dance  plaza,  and,  after 
one  dance,  they  visit  te'wita  Milamia  (great  plaza),  where  they  give  one 
dance. 

The  Ko'mosona,  followed  by  his  Ko'pi"l!ishiwanni.  now  leads  the 
Kor'kokshi  and  those  who  are  to  personate  Sha'liiko.  with  their  attend- 
ants, into  the  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi'sine.  The  Ko'pekwin  with  his  Ko'pi''- 
liishiwanni  leads  to  his  home,  the  wife's  house,  those  who  i^rsonate 
the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  Ko'yemshi. 

TheHa'lo'kwe  (Ant fraternity)  has  its  altar  erectiMl  in  the  Mu'he'wa 
ki'wi*sine.  The  altar  is  embellished  with  mi'wachi  and  other  fetishes, 
and  a  bowl  of  medicine  water  is  in  front  of  it.  The  fraternity  is 
grouped  south  of  the  altar,  which  faces  east.  The  tortoises  are  depo.-*- 
ited  in  a  large  bowl  of  water  whicli  is  set  l)efore  the  alter,  and  the 
cat-tails  are  stood  either  side  and  rest  against  it. 

The  altar  of  the  Great  Kire  fraternity  is  placed  in  tli(>  home  of  the 
Ko'pekwin,  with  mi'wachi  and  many  other  fetishes  about  it.  and  a  l»owl 
of  medicine  water  d(^i)()site(l  Ix^fore  it.  Tortoises  and  cat -tails  are  alsci 
placed  by  this  altar.  I  lie  mem))ers  of  this  fraternity  are  gronin-d 
south  of  the  altar  with  tlH<ir  rattles  ready  to  furnish  nmsir  for  the 
dance.  This  frat(M-nity  is  nlnnc  prix  il(\<r(<d  to  meet  in  the  Ko'|M^kwin"f 
house  at  tlu^  sununer  solstice. 

Soon  after  entering  the  house.  Shu'laawi'si  knocks  olT  the  burning 
end  of  his  brand  at  the  fir«<pl!ice  suid  lays  it  before  the  uKar  of  (ho 
Great  Fire  fraternity.  rii(>  Koi'kokshi  remove  (heir  mask>*  and 
change  their  eeretnonial  dress  f(U-  onlinMry  cl<»(liing.  and  all  excep(  (he 
Ko'mosona,  his  Ko'i)i''l:ishiw!iMni.  ;\ud  the  oOicers  of  the  fra(erni(y 
go  to  their  homes  for  refn<shmeiil .  I  he  wife  a{  (he  Ko'moM»na  and 
the  women  of  her  family  bring  food  to  the  ki'wi'sine  for  (ho«o  who 
remain.  After  lli(>  evening  meal  nothing  nmsl  pns«  the  lipn  of  (ho 
actors  excepting  the  driilt-  !i.lmini^l<Me(l  bv  theurgists  until  af(orn<*.>n 
of  the  day  following.    Tl>'-  Ko  p.  kwin.  his  Ko'pi"lii-hiwanni.  «nd  (he 
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oliiccrs  of  tlio  Great  Fire  fraternit}^  remain  in  the  house  of  the  former, 
his  wife  and  famih^  and  clan  relations  serving  food  to  them,  while  the 
others  go  to  their  homes  to  eat.    All  gather  later  in  the  evening. 

Tlie  Kor'kokshi  prepare  themselves  in  the  ki'wi'sine  for  the  dance, 
the  masks  being  discarded  for  the  night  dancing.  The  Ko'mosona 
leads  the  Kor'kokshi  from  the  ki'wi'sine  to  the  Ka'pekwin's  house. 
He  carries  his  mi'li  and  meal  basket  in  his  left  hand  and  sprinkles  meal 
with  his  right  from  the  time  he  enters  the  house  until  the  dancers  form 
in  line.  After  one  dance,  the}''  return  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  accompanied 
by  two  Ko'3'emshi  wearing  masks.  In  this  way  the  Koi''kokshi  dance 
alternately  four  times  in  the  Ko'pekwin's  house  and  the  ki'wi'sine. 
In  the  former  place  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  sing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  their  rattles  and  in  the  ki'wi'sine  the  Ant  fraternity  furnishes 
the  nmsic.  When  the  Kor'kokshi  are  not  present  in  the  Ko'pekwin's 
house,  Shu'laawi'si,  the  Ko'yemshi,  and  others  dance. 

The  night  is  passed  in  dancing,  and  at  daj'light  the  Ko'mosona,  hold- 
ing a  corn  husk  of  mud  from  Ko'thluwala'wa,  dips  his  index  finger  into 
the  mud  and  anoints  the  breast,  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  sole 
of  the  right  foot  of  each  of  the  Kor'kokshi,  who  are  now  standing, 
sa3dng:  "Kok'ko  A'wan  hel'li'kwe  kwa  ho'o  an'teshema  to'o  i'ton, 
kwa  an'teshema  to'o  tu'tu  (I  anoint  you  with  the  mud  of  the  Council 
of  the  Gods;  1  do  not  wish  you  to  eat;  I  do  not  wish  3'ou  to  drink)." 
A  fast  is  observed  from  this  time  until  noon.  After  the  anointing  the 
Kor'kokshi  prepare  themselves  to  dance,  after  which  the  Ko'mosona, 
taking  a  large  medicine  bowl,  prepares  paint  with  the  pinkish  clay 
from  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Calling  to  him  each  man  who  personates  a  Kor'- 
kokshi god,  he  asks  each  in  turn  where  he  will  have  the  paint  applied, 
and,  dipping  his  index  finger  into  the  bowl,  daubs  the  paint  on  the 
spot  indicated — foot,  hand,  shoulder,  or  elsewhere.  Then  handing  the 
bowl  of  paint  to  the  dance  director,  he  tells  him  that  the  Kor'kokshi 
are  to  paint  themselves.  Each  man  covers  his  face,  body,  arms,  hands, 
feet,  and  his  legs  nearlj^  to  the  thighs,  with  the  paint.  The  Ko'mosona 
now  calls  the  eight  men  who  personate  the  Kor'kokshi  goddesses,  and 
after  asking  them  a  similar  question  daubs  them  with  yellow  paint, 
mixed  in  a  medicine  bowl,  brought  also  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Ko'thluwala'wa.  Addressing  the  chief  goddess,  who  stands  midway 
in  the  line  of  the  goddesses  in  the  dance,  and,  handing  over  the  bowl 
of  3'ellow  paint,  he  directs  that  all  shall  decorate  their  persons.  The 
hands  and  arms  to  the  elbows  and  feet  and  legs  to  the  knees  are  painted. 
The  ceremonial  dress  is  now  put  on  and  the  tortoises  are  distributed 
as  far  as  the3^  will  go;  others  carr3^  gourd  rattles  onlv. 

The  bowl  containing  the  tortoises  is  deposited  near  the  middle  of 
the  floor  before  the  dancers  are  supplied,  where  it  remains  through- 
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out  the  day.  The  tortoises"  are  returnod  to  the  bowl  each  time  the 
Kor'kokslii  come  to  the  ki'wi'.siiie. 

The  Ko'3'em,shi  are  the  first  to  visit 'Si'aa'  te'wita  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, this  being  the  morning  which  closes  the  retreat  of  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosi.  They  are  led  by  the  Ko'pekwin.  carrying  his  mi'ii  and  meal 
basket  in  his  left  hand  and  sprinkling  meal  with  his  light.  Kach 
Ko'yemshi  has  a  bunch  of  cat-tails  in  his  left  hand  and  a  rattle  in  his 
right.  They  present  the  cat-tails  to  the  Slii'wano''kia  (Priestess  of 
fecundity),  who  descends  from  the  ceremonial  chamljcr  of  the  Ki'a'- 
kwemosi  to  receive  them.  The  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kia'kwc- 
mosi  is  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  opening  on  the  Si'aa'  te'wita. 
Returning  to  the  chamber,  the  Siii'wano'"kia  hands  the  cat-taiN  to  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  who  lays  them  near  thc'meal  painting  on  the  floor. 

The  Ko'yemshi  are  followed  by  the  Kor'kokshi  led  by  the  Ko'mo- 
sona  who  wears  a  white  shirt,  white  embroidered  kilt  held  on  by  an 
embroidered  sash  tied  at  the  right  side,  blue  knit  leggings,  and  red 
garters.  The  feet  are  ])are.  A  line  of  pinkish  clay  extends  across 
the  nose  and  under  the  eyes.  There  are  thirty  gods,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  are  Kor'kokshi  and  two  are  younger  Itiothers  of  Pau'tiwa, 
director-general  at  Ko'tlduwala'wa.  One  of  the  l)rothers  stands  mid- 
way the  line  and  leads  the  dances.  There  arc  eight  goddesses.  One 
walks  beside  the  foremost  dancer  in  the  tile,  and  faces  him  in  the 
dance.  The  others  are  companions  to  thv  gods,  who  number  from 
thirteen  to  nineteen,  inclusive,  in  the  line.  The  Kor'kokshi  dance  in 
He'klapa  and  Ko'china  plazas  before  going  to  Si'aa'.  The  arrival  of 
the  Kor'kokshi  in  Si'aa'  te'wita  is  the  signal  for  the  Kia'kwemosi  to 
])l!iy  his  llute  in  the  ceremonial  ('lianil)er.  After  the  first  dance  in  the 
the  Klii'i<wemosi  descends  from  the  ceremonial  clianilier  and 
])asses  from  \v(>s(  to  east  down  tiie  line  of  gods,  halts  for  a  moment 
belorc  tii(>  Ko'mosona,  an<l  then  passes  by  the  goddesses.  He  sprinkles 
each  goddess  and  the  cat-tails'*  she  carries  with  meal  and  then  ivceivps 
the  cat-tails  and  returning  down  the  line  of  gods  he  sprinkles  them  and 
the  cat  tails  witli  ineiil.  receiving  from  each  gcxl.  except  six.  the  cat- 
tails he  ciirries.  lie  (hen  Inilts  before  the  Kn'mosona  and.  sprinkling 
a  line  of  meal  down  the  mi'li.  winch  (he  Ko'mosonsi  holds  in  his  right 
hiuid,  oilers  a  prayer. 

The  Kia'kwemosi  returns  (o  th(>  ceremonial  chamlK'r  and  deposits  (ho 
cat  tails  l»y  (in^  cloud  symbol  on  (he  llo(U  (see  jiage  l."»0).  Leaving  (he 
Si'aa'  te'wita.  the  Kor'kokshi  proceed  (o  (he  te'wita  'hlannn.  and.  nftor 

>'  A  Her  tho  ('(Torantilnl  thn  tortoises  nrp  tnkon  hnmo  hy  those  who  piiiirht  thfm  anrt 

thi'ir  necks  to  the  riiflcrs  till  mnrnln?,  wlien  thoy  sm  thMw»»  1iitnf«M«    ■  ' 
ni't'CDiisiilcriMl  II  Rrcnl  rli'llriicy.    Thi"  nirnt  ioooMoin  toin  lir-O  ••xi  oul  b«  n  ■ 
for  (MilimooMsillsi'nfi's.    I'lirl  of  tho  mi'nt  l«(lo|x>«llr><l  in  \hc  rivor.  witl)  ' 
mill  liininoisc  lirnils,  nn  ofrcrliiRs  to  roiiiiril  of  tho  Uml*. 
M'hc  stctnH  of  llic  ciil  lnlls  nrp  nftrrw«n1  iiwkI  I>v  tlio  A'shlWBtint  f<dtt<>'lHil«««T' 
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(laiiciiio-  (horo.  tlioy  return  to  the  ki'wi^sin('^  lay  aside  their  masks, 
iiuhiloe  in  a  smoke,  and  rest  a  short  time.  Th(^  daiicino-  in  (he  foui' 
phizas  is  repeated  four  times  before  noon.  The  fourth  time  they  dance 
in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  the  Ko'mosona,  who  leads  the  tile  of  daneers,  tells 
the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  tiiat  it  is  time  to  eat. 

After  this  dance  the  Kor'kokshi  are  followed  for  the  first  time  hy  the 
Ko'yemshi.  who  have  previously  awaited  them  in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita. 
After  dancing-  in  the  te'wita  'hlanna  the  Ko'mosona  leads  the  Kor'kok- 
shi to  Mu'heSva  ki'wi'sine,  and  the  Ko'yemshi  follow  the  Ko'pekwin 
to  his  house.  Great  feasts  are  spread  in  both  houses,  those  who  have 
spent  the  nij>-ht  in  the  two  places  being  still  present. 

There  is  no  dancing  in  the  house  of  the  Ko'pekwin  during  the  day, 
and  no  one  but  the  Ko'pekwin  and  the  Ko'yemshi  leave  the  house. 
Those  who  are  to  personate  the  gods  at  the  Sha'lako  festival  receive 
instructions  in  their  duties  in  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  during  the  day. 
The  Ko'mosona  administers  to  each  one  in  the  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi*sine 
from  a  shell  the  water  from  the  spring,  which  has  been  previously 
emptied  from  the  gourd  jug  into  a  medicine  bowl,  saying  "Drink." 
The  one  receiving  the  draft  says:  "Ta'^chumo"  (father).  The  Ko'mo- 
sona replies:  "Tiil'lemo"  (younger  one).  After  all  have  been  helped, 
the  Ko'mosona  says:  "I  am  well  pleased,  my  children ;  yon  have  danced 
four  times;  we  will  dance  no  more  now,  for  neither  did  the  people  of 
old.  You  may  drink  all  you  wish."  The  water  vases  brought  in  by 
the  women  of  the  Deer  clan  are  soon  surrounded  by  the  thirsty  men 
who  have  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  the  previous  evening.  The 
same  is  repeated  in  the  Ko'pekwin's  house,  water  being  carried  thither 
b}^  women  of  the  Badger  clan.  They  indulge  in  a  great  feast  served 
by  w^omen  of  the  Deer  and  Badger  clans. 

After  smoking  and  resting  for  a  time  the  dancing  in  the  four 
plazas  is  repeated  four  times.  The  fourth  time  thev  dance  in  the 
Si'aa'  tewita  (see  plate  xxxi)  the  Ko'mosona  again  tells  the  Great 
Father  Ko'yemshi  that  it  is  time  to  eat.  After  dancing  in  the  te'wita 
Milanna,  thev  return  to  the  ki'wi'sine  and  to  the  house  of  the  Ko'pek- 
win, where  a  second  feast  is  enjoyed.  Here  they  smoke  and  have  their 
heads  washed  in  yucca  suds  by  women  of  the  Deer  and  Badger  clans. 
The  summer  solstice  ceremonies,  strictly  speaking,  are  now  over,  yet 
it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  Kor'kokshi  dances  foi-  rains  to  fructify 
the  earth  that  the  crops  may  grow,  the  Kor'kokshi  being  personated 
in  turn  from  the  five  other  ki'wi'siwe. 
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A'SHIWANNI  (RAIN  PRIESTHOOD) 

The  rain  priesthood  consists  at  the  pi'esent  time  of  fourteen  A'shi- 
Wiinni  (those  vvhf)  fast  and  ])ray  for  rain),  the  eldei-  and  younf(cr  ^iow 
priests,  and  Shi'wano'isia  (I'ricstess  of  fecunditv).  Of  t)ie  A'shiwanni, 
six  are  known  us  Kia'kwe  a'niosi  (directors  of  the  house).  The  house 
referred  to  marks  the  iniddh'  of  the  world,  and  is  the  ceremonial  house 
of  the  Kiakwe  amosi.  A  room  in  this  house,  in  which  the  (''t'tf)ne  of  the 
Shi'wanni  of  the  North  is  kept,  is  supposed  to  he  directly  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world.  While  the  term  Kia'kwe  a'mosi  i>  applicable  to  tlie 
A'shiwanni  of  the  six  regions,  the  Shi'wamii  of  the  North.  l»eing  the 
head  of  the  priesthood,  is  always  referred  to  as  the  Kfa'kwemosi; 
the  others  are  termed  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West,  the  Shi'wanni  of  the 
South,  etc.  Througliout  this  paper  the  term  Kfa'kwemosi  will  refei- 
to  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  North.  The  six  reijioiis  in  order  an-  North. 
West,  South,  East,  Zenith,  and  Nadir,  the  center  heint:  always  suh- 
sunied.  The  A'sliiwaiud  ar(>  descriV)ed  l)y  the  Zuni  as  those  who  do 
no  secular  work,  and  it  is  their  s))ecial  duty  to  fast  and  pray  foi-  i-ain. 

Eax'h  shi'wanni,  exceptine-  the  Shi'wanni  of  the 
Z(>nith,  is  th(>,  })ossessor  of  an  et'tone.  which  is  sup 
posed  to  have  descended  direc(l\  from  the  shi'wanni 
who  hroueht  it  in  a  l)askel  "  clasped  to  his  breast  from 
the  undei'most  to  the  outer  World.  The  et'tone  i^ 
dual:  'kia'ettone  and  chu'ettone  (see  plates  x.xxn  and 
x\x III),  'i'he  "kia'ettone  (the  first  syllal»le,  'kia.  is  f rom 
'kiawe,  water)  consists  of  four  hollow  reeds.  (>ach  of  the  y„,  4_toh.i  kopt 
length  of  the  middl(>  tinyer  measur(>d  on  the  under  side, 

.  .  .  .  «rfu«l  size. 

one  reed  beiny  thicker  than  the  rest.    All  contain  water. 
The  larf^-er  one  also  contains  in  the  water  a  diminutive  toad  (Hufo  punc- 
tatus,  tif^ure  4),  which  seems  to  thrive  in  its  restricted  (piarters.  The 
ends  of  the  r(>eds  ar(>  closed  with  a  blackish  clay,  sjiid  liy  the  .V'shiwanni 
to  have  been  broujilit  from  the  undermost  world.  an<i  native  cotton. 
The  chu'ettone  (the  first  syllable,  chu.  is  from  chu'we,  seedsl  is  con»- 
pos(>d  of  eight  hollow  reeds  lilled  with  all  the  e<lible  siM^ds  known  lo 
the  A'shiwi  (Zunis)  and  closed  at  (he  ends  with  native  cotton.  Orijri 
iially  the  reeds  contained  only  kia"sanna,  the  only  food  then  known  to 
tlie  A'shiwi.    Each  grouj)  of  leeds  is  wrapped  with  cord  of  native  cot 
ton,  the  end  of  th(<  cord  on  the  'kia'«''tfone  being  left  free.  to-»ymJ»oli^r 
the  (ailof  )i  toad,  which  would  in<licale  (hat  the  A  shiw  i  wen- anan' <if 
the  (>volution  of  (he  toad  from  (h(>  (adjxile.     A  nunil>iM- of  pivcion-. 
beads  are  attached  (o  (he  cord  wrapping  of  th«<  et't«>ne.  and  m  lino 
arrow  point  re,st>i  on  ihr  (op. 

"Sec  |).  'ifi.  SilUT  till'  A  'shhvi  li  iiiiir'l  llii"  «rt  of  innhinK  p"tl<Ty  1  he  'finx''  h««  rr>^M  in  ■  v««« 
itistniiil  i)(  H  Imxkcl. 
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The  sacrodiiess  of  tlio  rt/toiie  is  iiKliciited,  not  onl}'  by  its  proiiii- 
iience  in  Icoond,  but  by  the  care  with  which  it  is  guarded.  The 
writer  was  fortunate  in  being  abU>  to  handle  and  examine  the  et'tone 
of  Nai'uclii,  since  deceased,  Shi'wanni  of  tlie  Nadir,  wlio  was  also 
elder  brother  Bow  priest.  On  removing  the  toad  from  the  reed 
it  was  found  to  be  in  a  livel}'  condition.  The  writer  is  indebted  to 
Nai'uchi  for  models  of  the  sacred  fetish,  which  are  in  tlie  National 
Museum. 

When  the  A'shiwi  were  divided  into  clans  these  sacred  objects 
became  associated  with  the  clans  chosen  by  their  possessors,  and  while 
an  et'tone  may  pass  from  a,  shi'wanni  of  the  parent  clan  to  one  of  the 
children  of  the  clan/'  it  I'emains  in  the  care  of  a  woman  of  the  parent 
clan,  when  not  in  the  hands  of  the  shi'wanni,  this  offipe  passing  from 
mother  to  daughter  or  from  sister  to  sister. 

When  not  in  use  each  et'tone  rests  in  a  sealed  vase  in  a  special 
chamber  in  the  dwelling  house  of  its  keeper.  The  chamber  has  no 
windows,  and  the  door  is  kept  sealed  except  when  the  sacred  fetish 
is  brought  to  a  larger  chamber  in  the  same  house  for  the  winter  and 
summer  retreats  or  is  taken  from  the  house  for  the  *Hle'wekwe  cere- 
monial.* Should  there  be  a  small  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  chamber 
of  the  et'tone,  it  is  covered  with  a  slab  set  in  plaster,  and  is  opened 
only  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  meal  into  the  chamber  during  a 
retreat  of  the  shi'wanni  and  his  associates.  Two  of  the  et'towe  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  conquered  Kia'nakwe,  to  ha\e  been 
brought  by  the  bo}"  who,  with  his  sister,  was  adopted  b}-  the  A'shiwi. 
The  aged  woman  who  has  the  care  of  these  fetishes  is  said  to  be  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  foster  mother  of  the  brother  and  sister. 

Through  the  earnest  persuasion  of  a  nephew  to  the  shi'wanni  pos- 
sessing these  fetishes,  the  wife  being  also  in  sympathy  with  his  wishes, 
the  aged  woman  in  charge  of  them  (his  mother-in-law)  was  induced 
to  allow  the  door  of  the  room  to  be  opened.  The  entire  family 
incurred  danger  in  giving  their  assistance.  The  front  chamber  was 
carefully  guarded,  so  that  no  one  should  enter  an  inner  room  into  which 
the  sacred  apartment  opens.  It  was  necessarj'  to  be  expeditious,  there 
being  no  surety  against  intrusion,  for,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
A'shiwi,  the  people  of  the  same  clan  are  regarded  as  one  family  and 
have  access  to  all  parts  of  a  house.  While  the  old  woman  was  opening 
the  sealed  door  of  the  room  containing  the  et'towe  the  write.r,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  nephew,  hurriedly  prepared  her  flashlight  and  camera, 
and  in  a  few  moments  a  picture  was  taken.  The  illustration  (tigure  5) 
shows  the  room,  which  is  about  7  by  5  feet,  with  two  vases  containing  the 
sacred  objects  and  other  fetishes  associated  with  the  et'tone.  The  door 
was  soon  closed  again  and  sealed  with  plaster.    The  family  was  in 


a  See  List  of  clans. 


b  See  'Hle'wekwe  fraternity;. 
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great  distress,  the  3'oung-  wife  being  prostrated  with  fear,  foi-  she  knew 
that  if  her  husband  and  mother  were  detected  in  tliis  breach  of  trust 
their  lives  would  be  in  great  danger.  When  the  writer  expressed  lier 
thanlis,  the  wife,  after  her  condition  had  improved,  said:  ""N^'e  arc  all 
ver}^  mucli  afraid  and  very  unhai)p3-,  ])ut  we  were  glad  to  serve 
you."  Two  et'towe  rest  undisturbed  in  sealed  vases  in  their  chambers, 
the  divisions  of  the  A'shiwanni  to  whom  the}'  belong  having  ceased 
to  exist  because  the  families  privileged  to  form  these  division.s 
have  either  expired  or  been  considered  unworthy  to  join  the  sacred 
priesthood.  . 

P^xcept  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith,  who  is  pe'kwin  (deputy;  to  the 
Sun  Father,  each  shi'wanni  has  a  corps  of  associates,  including  a  woman, 


exco])!  th(>  slii'wjuuii  ))0!ssp.ssing  th(>  Kiii'naUwe  et'towo.  He  ha.**  no 
female  associate,  as  none  has  ev  er  been  found  posKe^sing  a  sufficiently 
good  heart  f(»r  this  jxjsilion.  One  of  (he  duties  of  (he  wonn<n  a?*>m- 
ciated  witli  the  A  sliiw snuii  is  tlH>  grinding  of  wlii(o  corn  in(»»  a  coarxe 
meal  in  (lie  I'liinilv  niilK.  This  kia'wniawe  (prayer  tneall  i*  inixoil 
with  crushe(l  ( iir(|n«>i>c,  ko  liakwa  (white  shell  I.  and  abalonr  hUpW. 
The  wife,  dauglitei .  or  sister  of  the  ]ie'kw!n  grinds  that  which  hr>  uwh. 

This  [)iiesthood  is  conlined  to  families,  the  ruh>  Ix^ng  that  each 
iiKMuber  of  ii  division  of  the  jiriesthood  must  be  of  the  clan  or  h  child 
of  (li(>  clan  of  the  shi'wanni  of  the  division.  The  son  or  bn>ther  of 
the  shi'wnniii  lills  a  vacancy,  jireference  b(>ing  given  to  the  elde-t  •«>«. 
Thei'e  are  (<x('cptions.  howi'ver.  to  this  ride,  such  ns  (he  Shi'«nnni  of 
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the  Z(>nitli.  who  i;^  apiioiiitcd  hy  tlic  first  hody  of  A'sliiwamii  fi-oiii  the, 
ri'chikwe  (Dogwood  clan),  and  may  holono-  to  either  division  of  tlie 
elan  (see  page  40),  the  directors  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  and  Shu'maakwe 
fraternities.  The  et'tone  of  the  Shu'maakwe  is  distinctly  different 
fi'om  the  others.  The  songs  over  this  et'tone  are  in  the  Pima  tongue/' 
The  associate  priests  are  in  the  line  of  promotion,  hut  sliould  the 
first  bod}'  of  A'shiwanni  consider  one  unwoi'thy  of  advancement,''  it 
convenes,  and  a  discussion  occurs  in  regard  to  the  proper  party  for 
the  place.  This  meeting,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  formality,  it 
iDeing  the  pi-erogative  of  the  shi'wanni  in  whose  division  an  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  select  the  man.  Nevertheless,  he  addresses  the 
priesthood,  saying,  referring  to  himself  and  his  associates:  "  We  do 
not  know  who  is  best.  We  leave  the  selection  to  j^ou."  At  the  same 
time  he  has  already  made  known  his  choice.  The  Kia'kwemosi,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  formally  requests  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  to  notify  the  person  of  his  appointment.  The  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  enjoys  great  power  in  Zuni,  and  nowhere  is  this  superior  per- 
sonage (earth!}'  representative  of  the  elder  God  of  War)  moi-e  revered 
than  in  the  first  l)ody  of  A'shiwanni.  Though  the  female  associate  of 
the  Kia'kwemosi,  whose  position  is  quite  different  and  far  superior  in 
character  to  that  of  the  other  female  associates,  she  being  Shi'wano"kia 
(Priestess  of  fecundit}'),  is  present  at  these  meetings,  she  holds  her 
peace  when  one  is  to  be  appointed,  but  is  free  to  express-  herself 
when  there  is  any  suggestion  of  impeachment.  An}-  shi'wanni  or 
associate  ma}^  be  impeached  for  proper  cause. 

Some  years  since,  ttie  Slii'wano"kia  denounced  the  pe'kwin,  Sfii'wanni  of  tlie 
Zenitli,  decfaring  tlie  droughts  and  failure  of  crops  to  be  due  to  his  impure  heart. 
She  even  expressed  lier  suspicion  of  his  being  a  sorcerer.  Some  one  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  absence  of  rains,  and  the  poor  pe'kwln,  a  most  excellent  man, 
was  the  victim.  He  was  impeached  and  removed  and,  after  much  discussion,  a 
young  man  of  the  Raven  division  of  the  Dogwood  clan  was  selected  to  fill  the  place. 
The  Kia'kwemosi  dispatched  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  to  make 
the  announcement  to  the  chosen  party.  The  mother,  who  was  present,  wept 
bitterly  and  begged  her  son  not  to  accept  the  position,  saying  to  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest:  "He  is  so  young,  and  he  might  make  some  mistake,  and  then  perhaps 
he  would  be  condemned  as  a  sorcerer."  The  mother's  grief  touched  the  heart  of 
the  son,  and  he  declined  the  honor  which  he  most  earnestly  desired  to  attain. 
Another  meeting  of  the  A'shiwanni  was  held,  when  a  man  of  the  Macaw  division  of 
the  Dogwood  clan  was  chosen,  and  in  due  time  he  was  installed  in  his  high  office. 

The  A'shiwanni  are  becoming  much  concerned  regarding  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  pe'kwin.  They  say  it  is  hard  to  find 
good  men  who  are  eligible,  either  of  the  Dogwood  clan  or  children  of 

"  See  Shu'maakwe  fraternity. 
The  vital  requisite  is  that  one  .shall  be  pure  of  heart,  otherwise  his  prayers  for  rain  would  avail 
nothing,  and  in  this  arid  land,  where  the  greatest  boon  to  man  comes  from  the  clouds,  it  means 
much  to  these  people  to  have  an  infallibli,  rain  priesthood. 
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the  clan.  It  was  due  to  the  imp().s.sil)ilit\'  of  finding  .suitable  pei'son> 
that  the  present  Kla'kwemosi  had  but  one  male  associft*'  for  some 
time.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  former  Kla'kwemosi  and  nephew  of 
the  present  one,  and  will  in  time  attain  that  position.  The  present 
Kla'kwemosi  and  his  predecessor  were  brothers. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  A'shiwanni  as  it  e.\i->t('d  in 
November,  1896: 

Kla'kwemosi  (Shi^waniii  of  the  North) ,  Dogwood  clan,  younger  Ijrotlier  of  his  )ire<i- 
ecessor;  firnt  asHociate,  Turkey  clan,"  son  of  the  former  Kla'k weiiio.«i  ami  iiejihew 
on  the  paternal  .side  of  the  present  one;  .second  associati',  Dogwood  clan;  thirri  as.«o- 
ciate,  vacant,  no  eligible  person  Ijeing  available;  fourth  a.s«fK-iate,  .'^hi'wanf>''kla. 
Dogwood  clan,  elder  sister  of  the  former  and  the  present  KTa'kweni'isi. 

iShi'wanni  of  the  West,  Dogwood  clan,  deceased;  (irst  a.ssociate.  Sun  clan,  son  of 
the  deceased  shi'wanni;*  second  associate,  Do^\voo<l  clan,  younger  brother  of  the 
deceased  shi'wanni;  third  associate,  Dogwood  clan;  fourth  associate,  a  female,  Dog- 
wood clan. 

Shi'wanni  of  the  South,  Badger  clan;  first  associate.  Badger  clan;  second  associate. 
Badger  clan;  third  associate.  Badger  clan;  fourth  a.«.-«iciate,  a  female,  Badger  clan. 

Rhi'wanni  of  the  I'.ast,  Eagle  clan;  first  associate,  lOagle  clan;  second  a.ssociat*-. 
Eagle  clan;  third  associate.  Eagle  clan;  fourth  a,ssociat<',  a  female,  Eagle  clan. 

Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith,  Dogwood  clan.'" 

Shi'wanni  of  the  Natlir,  Eagle  clan;  first  associate,  Sand  hill  crane  clan,  .son  nl  the 
shi'wanni;  second  associate.  Eagle  clan,  younger  brotiier  of  the  shi'wanni;  third 
associate.  Eagle  clan;  fourth  as.sociate,  a  female,''  Eagle  clan. 

Seventh  shi'wanni,  Eagle  clan;  first  associate.  Eagle  clan;  second  as.so(  iate,  l-^le 
clan;  third  associate,  lOagle  clan;  fourth  associate,  a  female,  E^le  clan. 

Eighth  shi'wanni.  Dogwood  clan;  (irst  as.sociate.  Dogwooil  clan;  s«'cond  aK«<x'iat«\ 
Dogwood  rhui;  third  associate,  Dogwood  clan;  fourth  as.sociate,  a  female.  Dotrw<MMl 
clan. 

Ninth  Hlii'wanni,'  Black  Corn  clan;  (irst  a,«.«ociate.  Black  Corn  clan:  second  asso- 
ciate, Ai'yaho'kwe  (a  plant);  third  aKsociate,  Corn  clan;  fourth  associate,  a  fcmalf.' 
Corn  clan. 

Tenth  shi'wanni.  Chaparral  Cock  clan,  director  of  Shu'maakwe  lraternif>  ;  tirsi 
assoc^iate,  Dogwood  clan,  deputy  to  director;  second  associate-,  Sand  hill  crane  clan, 
maker  of  medicine  water;  third  a.s.sociate,  Sun  clan,  warrior  to  the  fraternity;  fourth 
a,sso(nate,  a  female,  Ai'yaho'kwe,  great  mother  of  the  fraternity. 

Eleventh  shi'wanni,  Sim  clan;  (irst  associate.  Sun  clan:  second  associate,  Sim  clan; 
third  associate.  Sun  clan;  fourth  a,«sociat(',  a  female.  Sun  clan. 

Twelfth  shi'wanni.  Corn  clan;  first  associate.  Corn  clan;  second  a-wwMate.  Corn 
clan;  third  associate,  Corn  clan;  fourth  associate.  Corn  clan. 

n  At  the  time  of  Ills  father'n  dpRth  t\\\n  man  was  loo  youiiR  to  bp  n.wrlalo<1  wllli  the  A'shtwatini 

'''I'lu-  vaciincy  cnuscd  by  Itic  (tenth  of  l,«)'w«'!<1ltin'klfl.  .Shi'wBtiiit  of  tlip  Wf!<t.  wn«  "  '  ■  '  mr 
(liiilcly  liccansc  llir  A'sliiwiiniil  wrrr  ilDiililfnl  fur  ii  liiiic  uln-lliri  llio  fir«l  «<i»»ri«to  i  ffl 
(■ii'iilly  |>iir(>  lic  iirl;  liiil  i\fl<T(-on«idi'rnl>l«' (lisiMissiiiii  il  «nsi1(vfilf>il  llinllliownnf  tlio  f..'  ■  nitii 

shniild  1)1'  HdviiiK'cil  In  Ills  fnllicr's  niisilidii.  Lni'wnMliin'klH'"  donlli  w««  foIlowp<1  liy  lln-  di  mwof 
I  lie  fcmntc  iissociii  lr,  h  Iiiwc  pliirc  whs  Ullcd  by  bor  ninlhrr'""  <i«lor'«d»HRlilor  N«i'iii  bi.  rlilrrbwlhpr 
How  iiricsl,  dcclari'd  llinl,  IIkhikIi  Mils  wdiuhii  wn."  imrp  of  lii>«rl.  noolhrrof  brr  imnipiliBlr  f*ni11v 
.MhDiild  .succcod  brr,  Hs  her  brolbrr  wn<<n  sorrrrrr,  nnit  be  Iiml  strong  siixplriiin*  of  Iho  fdlhft  Thr 
fatbcr  lidd  Ibo  Imporlaiil  iinsilloti  of  ^rnlp  I'lislixllnn  in  Ibp  A'pi'Mnebiwannl  (Bow  prlPrthontl  i 

'■  IV'kvvlii  (dcjmlyl  li'  tl"'  Siin  I'"ni1i(-r;  li.'  bas  m>  «s«oci«lp. 

''Niii'nclil,  as  Sbl'waniii  of  llic- Nadir,  is  prrpnrlne  bis  (rrnmlrbUd,  Ibr  dsuirbtrr  of  bl«  fir«t 
i'iat(>,  lo  fill  (be  iiln<  i-  of  frmiilc  iiitocialc  wlirn  Ibr  vri-wnl  inriimlwMil  «b«ll  b>iM-  i.<i<wd  nwny 

'■'I'lic  iiinib  sbl'wiiniii  i«  I lir  powRoor  of  Ibe  rcioni^  smm-il,  <iooor.lln»  lo  Ziifii  I  t'  '  o h 
llir  nixi'd  slii'niiiini  ol  Ibe  HlarU  Corn  I'lnn,  «bo  was  foninl  xvilh  wife  «n<1  (woe-  in 
Ibe  \  illnKi'  nc'sbollyiilln,  \vi>st  of  I'liwatnia,  RluI  who  l>o<'Rnie  Rlli(,M  wUh  Ihp  A'ohln  i 
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Thirtoi'utli  shi'wanni,  Corn  clan;  first  associate,  Corn  clan;  second  associate,  Corn 
clan;  third  associate,  Corn  clan;  fourth  associate,  a  female,  Corn  clan. 

Fourteenth  shi'wanni.  Corn  clan;  first  associate,  Corn  clan;  second  associate.  Corn 
clan;  third  associate,  Corn  clan;  fourth  associate,  a  female.  Corn  clan. 

Fift(>enth  shi'wanni, «  Coyote  clan.  * 

Sixteenth  shi'wanni,"  Frog''  clan. 

Installation  of  an  Associate  Shi'wanni  of  the  North 

An  elaborate  ceremonial  of  installation  occurs  when  the  appointee 
is  received  as  an  associate  shi'wanni.  He  passes  from  this  position  to 
that  of  shi'wanni  without  further  ceremonial  of  special  importance. 

The  ceremonial  described  began  about  midday  on  December  13, 
1896,  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  where  all  such 
ceremonies  associated  with  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  take  place. 
The  man  to  be  installed  was  a  nephew  of  the  Kia'kwemosi.  He 
belonged  to  the  Dogwood  clan,  was  married,  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
over  20  years  of  age.  Each  shi'wanni  was  accompanied  by  his  male 
associates;  and  each  director  of  a  fraternity,  having  been  notified  in 
the  early  morning  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  was  accompanied 
by  his  fellow-officers.  The  Shi'wano"kia  and  the  writer  were  the 
only  women  present.  In  most  cases  a  fraternity  has  but  one  warrior, 
owing  to  the  limited  membership  of  the  A'pi"lashiwanni.  The  onl}' 
fraternity  not  represented  as  a  body  is  the  A'pi'^lashiwanni,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  appearing  separately  with  the  other  fraterni- 
ties to  which  the}"  are  allied  as  warriors. 

The  first  body  of  the  A'shiwanni,  including  the  first  associate  of 
the  Kia'kwemosi,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  the  Shi'wano"kia, 
have  seats  in  the  south  end  of  the  room  and  east  of  the  doorway.  As 
each  division  of  A'shiwanni  or  group  of  a  fraternity  arrives  it  finds 
seats  which  are  most  agreeable  on  the  ledge  which  extends  around 
the  room,  and  after  the  ledge  is  filled  seats  are  taken  on  the  floor, 
the  room  becoming  crowded. 

Great  ceremony  is  observed  on  entering  the  chamber.  As  the 
groups  come  in  each  man  of  a  group  greets  those  present,  who  in 
return  make  response.  The  second  party  of  the  group  entering  does 
not  extend  this  greeting  until  that  of  the  first  one  has  been  responded 
to.  Moccasins  are  removed  after  entering  the  room.  The  Kia'kwe- 
mosi acts  as  master  of  ceremonies  until  the  arrival  of  the  3^ounger 
brother  Bow  priest,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  seating  and  to  see 
that  no  one  sleeps  during  the  long  ritual.  The  associate  shi'wanni  to 
the  Kia'kwemosi  spreads  a  large  blanket  on  the  floor  near  the  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni  and  places  on  the  blanket  a  large,  fine  white  buck- 

a  These  are  extinct.  The  two  et'towe  of  these  shi'wanni  are  the  ones  referred  to  as  remaining 
permanently  in  sealed  vases. 

ft  The  writer  believes  when  a  specimen  is  secured  and  examined  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  toad  and 
not  a  frog.    Until  then  she  gives  the  common  translation  of  the  Indian  word  tii'kla  (frog). 
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skin,  fuiTii.shed  l)v  the  Kia'kwemosi.  witli  the  lieacl  to  the  ea>-t.  He 
receive.s  from  the  Kia'kwemosi  a  small  buckskin  sack  containinir  com 
pollen,  and  proceeds  to  sprinkle  aline  of  pollen  fronrone  extremity  of 
the  deerskin  to  the  other,  groat  care  being  observed  that  the  line  of 
pollen  shall  be  perfectly  straight  and  end  in  the  center  of  the  mouth 
portion  of  the  skin.  Quantities  of  necklaces  of  coral,  turquoise,  and 
ko'hakvva  beads,  furnished  by  the  Km'kwemosi  and  other  A'shiwaniii, 
are  laid  over  the  line  of  })ollen,  forming  a  slight  I'idge,  this  line  being 
symbolic  of  the  road  of  life  antl  truth,  the  road  which  must  V»e  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  win  the  favor  of  A'woiiawiroiia." 

The  decoration  is  somewhat  different  when  a  pe'kwin  (deputy  to  the 
Sun  Father)''  is  installed.  A  sun  symbol,  composed  of  a  disk  colored 
blue-green,  with  three  dots  of  )>lack  repi'esenting  eyes  and  mouth, 
encircled  by  a  lilock  of  black  and  white,  symbolizing  the  hf)U.-e  of  the 
clouds,  and  four  lines  of  pollen  extending  from  four  points  <»f  the 
peripheiT,  is  made  in  the  center  of  the  deerskin.  The  line  of  polliMi 
and  beads  on  the  skin  is  broken  by  the  disk.  A  line  of  meal  extends 
from  the  deerskin  to  the  entrance  of  tiie  (  liamb(>r,  and  the  lUfal  1*^ 
crossed  near  the  skin.  The  novice  stands  u))on  tli(>  deerskin,  and  the 
A'shiwanni  and  otliei  s  in  turn  starid  upon  the  cross  line  of  meal.  The 
novice  is  appealed  to  to  do  his  duty  as  becomes  the  deputy  of  the  Sun 
Father;  to  follow  the  straight  road  of  the  Sun  Father,  which  will 
insure  the  good  of  his  peoi)le.  Should  he  Hnd  e\  il  or  discontent  in 
his  heart,  to  take  it  out  and  throw  it  behind  him:  and  to  keep  straight 
in  the  path  of  truth  and  virtue.  The  sun  ])riest  prays  that  the  bless- 
ings of  A'wonavvil'ona  may  contimie.  and  that  the  Sun  Father  may  not 
send  his  son  (the  rainbow)  to  call  (he  rain-makers  from  above  to  send 
tluMU  elsewhere.  Me  prays  that  all  people"  of  all  binds  may  be  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  and  that  his  people  and  all  other 
|)eople  may  have  no  great  sickness  among  them,  and  that  they  may  l>o 
])reserve(l  i'rom  death.  !!(>  also  addresses  prayers  to  Ko'hakwa  (white 
shell)  mother'  of  the  sun.  and  .Ma'we  (salt)  sister''  to  the  sun. 

The  novice  now  Inkes  a  seat  west  of  the  deerskin  and  near  it.  F,acli 
person  present  removes  th(>  heud-kerchief  before  taking  jwrt  in  the 
cercMUonv.  Soon  after  noon  the  pe'kwin  takes  the  hand  of  the  novirp, 
who  rises  !ind  stiinds  in  the  ccnlfM'  of  the  skin  fa<Mng  vas\.  with  a  foot 
on  each  side  of  (h<"  line  of  pollen  suid  iH^nd"..    TIh'  ]>e'kw!n,  still  fHeinjr 

"  Si'o  rlnssillciitlnn  ii(  I  lie  liiKln  r  |mi\m-i>; 

'I'I'lic  |H''k\vln  to  IhcSiMi  Knilirr  is  supposed  to  prurllrr  rrlilwrv.  Bnil  fri>ni  llio  (Imp  of  «<miTninB 
liiH  (illlcc  to  hix  wife,  it  In-  liiivr  oiir,  ns  n  slflor.  Iip  rrm«itiin)r  in  llir  f«milv  nn<\  'hp  prrform 

lug  all  tlif  (lomcsiic  (tiitirs  no  liotorr.    Shoiilrl  rolllwry  not  bo  «lrlrlly  olwrrnil.  Ih"^  A'«hi«l  wifliM 
soon  flic  Hiid  riiwiiiiim  !)cronio  di-popnlntpil     At  loB«t  siirli  i«  wiid  to  h«vr  Iwn  tbf  iinripnt 
Imt  111  iiri'soiil  till"  po  kwln  rrminios  conjiiRnl  n'lHtion<>  when  ni>t  iiprtiplod  witli  lv«  ■ 
Iroiii  vvliich  Ik- Is  Nrldoiii  fr(>p.    lie  mnst  ho  so  piiro  of  hosM  thnt  ho  o«n  m«lip  no  tii- 
lio  woiilil  not  koop  tho  iiiloiidiir  oorroclly,  «lid  tlio  ppoplp  would  Iw  ovorwlipln"  i  i    "  " 

tfouliloK. 

!•  Mollicr  iind  slslor  nrr  tlBiirnlivo. 
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the  novice,  pliices  his  arms  about  tho  slioiilders  of  the  novice,  ,vho 
phvces  his  around  the  pe'kwin's  waist,  atid  prays.  The  pe'kwin  then 
places  his  hands  behind  him  and  clasps  each  hand  of  the  novice  by 
placing-  his  fingers  across  the  palm  and  his  thunil)  on  top  of  the  hand; 
and,  bringing  the  clasped  hands  ai'ound  raises  them  nearly  to  the 
novice's  chin,  and  pi-ays  four  times;  the  novice  responds  "Yes"  each 
time.  During  the  prayers  the  pe'kwin  draws  the  novice's  hands  to 
his  own  mouth  and  breathes  upon  them;  then  he  moves  them  down- 
ward four  times  before  the  mouth  of  the  novice  that  the  latter  may 
receive  the  sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona.  When  the  pe'kwin 
closes  his  prayers  the  Hrst  associate  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  clasps 
each  hand  of  the  novice,  the  pe'kwin  being  careful  not  to  relinquish 
his  hold  until  his  successor  shall  have  taken  the  novice's  hands.  This 
requirement  is  strictly  observed  throughout  the  ceremonial.  The 
second  associate  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  is  the  next  to  appear  l)efore 
the  novice  and''pra3's  with  him,  and  after  him  each  shi'wanni  with 
his  associate,  the  Shi'wano"kia  excepted,  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  go  into  retreat.  Then  follow  the  officers  of  the  Shi'vvannakwe, 
the  Ne'wekwe  come  next,  then  the  'San'iakia'kwe,  followed  by  the 
*Hle'wekwe,  then  the  Ko'mosona  (director  of  the  Ko'tikili),  the 
Ko'pekwin  (deputy  to  the  Ko'mosona),  two  Ko'pi'''lashi'wanni  (war- 
riors to  the  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwin),  and  then  the  officers  of 
the  Ha'lo'kwe.  The  last  fraternity  to  take  part  is  the  'Ko'shi'kwe." 
When  the  warrior  of  this  fraternity  has  closed  his  ceremony  the 
pe'kwin  takes  the  novice's  hands  from  those  of  the  Pi'"lashiwanni 
and  conducts  him  to  his  place,  not  loosening  his  hold  until  the  new 
associate  shi'wanni  is  seated.  The  associate  to  the  Kia'kwemosi,  who 
arranged  the  deerskin,  now  removes  the  beads,  returning  them  at 
once  to  their  owners.  Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  the  buckskin,  he 
raises  it  slightly  so  as  to  throw  the  pollen  toward  the  center;  he  now 
shakes  the  sides  and  other  end  of  the  skin  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
gathers  the  pollen  into  a  corn  husk,  which  he  folds  and  hands  to  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  who  ties  the  package  with  a  ribbon  of  corn  husk  and 
deposits  it  in  his  pouch.  The  associate  al.so  folds  the  deerskin  and 
hands  it  to  the  Kia'kwemosi,  and  afterward  removes  the  blanket. 

The  Kia'kwemosi  now  removes  his  head-kerchief  in  preparation  for 
his  part.  He  offers  a  long  prayer,  which  is  responded  to  occasionally 
by  those  present.  When  this  prayer  is  over  all  join  in  another  prayei", 
and  at  its  close  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  repeats  one  much 
like  that  offered  by  the  Kia'kwemosi,  the  diffierence  being  that  the 
younger  brother  Bow  priest  appeals  to  the  Gods  of  W^ar  (who  are 
associated  with  the  lightning-makers)  in  addition  to  other  gods. 

a  The  fraternities  mentioned  will  be  fully  explained  under  the  heading  "  Esoteric  fraternities." 
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All  the  prayers,  wliicli  are  repeated  in  low  and  impressive  ton<'>. 
are  much  the  same,  the  l)urden  being  that  the  ineomini^  shi'wariiii  may 
be  pure  of  heart,  live  the  straight  life  indicated  by  the  line  of  pf)llcri 
and  beads;"  and  so  please  A'wonawil'ona.  who  is  life  itself,  that  the 
people  may  be  blessed  with  much  rain  so  that  all  seeds  may  develop:  and 
that  they  may  have  long  life,  without  death,  and  grow  to  that  old  age 
when  one  sleeps  to  awake  young  again  in  Ko'tiiluwala'wa  (abirling 
place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods).  It  could  not  be  discovered  that 
any  other  special  instruction  was  given  to  tlii'  novice.  The  .syml)olic 
lines  over  the  deerskin  seemed  to  l)e  so  full  of  meaning  a- to  rendei 
.spoken  wo  ds  uiuieces.sary. 

Man}'^  pleasantries  and  jokes  are  indulged  in  undei-  the  breath  during 
the  long  ritual,  and  conmiercial  tobacco  is  constantly  smoked  by  tho.se 
who  are  waiting  their  turn.  The  only  service  performed  by  the  .'*ihi'- 
wano"kia  is  the  supplying  of  corn  husks  t'l-oni  an  adjoining  room  for 
the  smokers. 

At  the  close  of  tli(>  ceremony,  which  continues  >i.\  hours,  the  new 
associate  shi'wanni,  who  remains  in  |)osition  foui-  li()ur>.  and  -howing  no 
signs  of  exhaustion  until  th(>  lust  moment,  is  e>corte(l  to  his  dwelling, 
the  wife's  house,  by  the  elder  and  yoiuiger  brother  How  priests.  There 
is  no  further  ceremony  over  iiim  until  h(>  meets  with  the  Kia'kwemosi 
and  other  associates  in  t  he  winter  retreat,  when  the  dual  fetish  'kia'ef- 
tone  jind  chu'et'tone  is  placed  in  his  hands  that  he  may  draw  from  it 
the  .sacred  breath. 

Pkki'ai;aii<)n  and  I'i.aniin(.  ok  Tk  iikin awf. 

The  preparation  and  j)lanting  of  te'likinawe  ai c  among  liie  princi- 
pal features  of  Zuni  worshi|)  and  ritual.  Thousands  of  these  plinne 
olleringsare  made  aiuuially.  Every  god  and  goddess  in  the  /uni  pan- 
theon receives  his  oi-  her  partieidar  offerings,  which  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished bv  them.  Indi\  idual  olferings  ari>  insignilicani  eompariMi 
with  those  made  by  the  various  fraternities  and  organizations. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  make  offerings  each  month  at  the 
appropriate  points  of  the  compas>.  At  esicli  place  an  excaxation  i- 
made,  in  depth  e([ual  to  t.he  IcMiglh  of  the  arm  of  the  ma?i  who  renio\  «>v 
the  earth,  and  te'likinawe.  with  meal  ground  from  toasted  sweet 
corn  and  kia'waiawe  (prayer  ni»>al)  are  depnsilcd.  The  sweet  corn  i- 
first  spriid<le(l  into  the  opening,  then  the  prayer  meal,  after  which 
te'likinawe  are  planted  lo  the  sun.  moon.  deeea.Hod  pivdpce!<««»r)«,  «nd 
others,  'i'lie  portion  of'the  stick  symi>oli/ing  the  face  always  fn*^"  the 
east.  The  (dder  and  yoimger  brollii'r  llmx  priests  niake  additional 
ofl'erings  to  the  lightning-makers  of  the  six  regions,  the  A 'pi"l«shi\v«nni 
becoming  after  death  colaborers  with    Ku'imhtaya.  tlie  lijrhtnit»e 

(1  rills  siliMIKlit  li'ii'l  "iii'^l       fi'llowcit  111  nr.Ii'1  to  riTpivp  Uir  gift'      "it-  pi-l* 
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makers.  The  Hrst  prayer  is  to  tlie  Earth  Mother  to  invoke  the  Sun 
Father's  embrace  to  warm  her  children  (fruits  of  the  earth)  into  ])einf»'. 
Prayers  are  also  offered  to  the  deceased  predecessors. 

The  plume  stick  indicates  to  whom  the  te'likinane  is  offered,  and 
the  plumes  attached  convey  the  breath  prayers  to  the  gods.  The 
l)reath  of  the  prayer  combines  with  the  breath  of  the  gods  to  whom  it 
is  offered  to  form  clouds,  behind  which  the  rain-makers  work.  After 
the  prayers  the  excavation  is  covered  so  that  no  trace  of  it  remains. 

The  preparation  of  te'likinawe  is  as  follows:  The  first  stick  is 
measured  by  the  hand,  the  part  of  the  hand  used  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  stick  required.  Sometimes  the  under  side  of  the  middle 
finger  is  used;  then  again,  the  length  of  the  stick  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  metacarpus  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  Others  are 
measured  from  the  carpus  and  still  others  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  After  the  first  stick 
is  cut  it  is  used  as  a  measure  for  the  others.  As  each  stick  is  made 
it  is  laid  carefully  in  a  basket  tray  or  on  the  floor  beside  the  worker 
until  all  are  completed.  The  plumes  are  then  attached  with  cotton 
cord,  the  character  of  the  plumes  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  offering  is  to  be  made.  The  offerings  are  again 
laid  side  by  side,  but  once  more  are  removed  for  the  coloring  of  the 
sticks.  If  a  la'showanne  (one  or  more  plumes  attached  with  cotton 
cord)  is  added,  the  string  of  the  latter  is  dotted  four  times  in  black, 
s3niibolic  of  rain  clouds. 

The  plumes  used  by  the  A'shiwanni  are  fluffy  eagle  plumes,  from 
the  under  wing,  and  feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions.  To  these 
are  added  butterflies,  each  shi'wanni  using  those  of  the  color  appro- 
priate to  the  region  he  represents;  darning  needles  (Enallagma  exulans 
Hagen),  and  artificial  flowers  of  the  te'nas*sali  (mythical  medicine 
plant  bearing  flowers  of  the  colors  of  the  six  regions).  Each  of  the 
fourteen  A'shiwanni  has  two  paint  pots  of  black  and  one  of  red  earth. 
These  earth  paints  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  undermost 
world.  The  pots,  when  not  in  use,  are  covered  with  buckskin  securely 
tied  with  cotton  cord,  to  which  bits  of  turquoise,  ko'hakwa,  and  aba- 
lone  shell  are  attached.  The  sticks  of  the  te'likinawe  offered  for  cold 
I'ains  and  snows  are  colored  with  paint  from  one  of  the  black  pots  and 
those  for  the  summer  rains  are  colored  with  paint  from  the  other,  an 
exception  being  when  neither  paint  is  used,  but  instead  paint  used  by 
laymen.  Should  the  paint  of  the  A'shiwanni  be  used  in  the  month  of 
May,  cold  winds  would  come  and  destroy'  the  fruit.  At  this  time  the 
paint  in  common  use  for  the  te'likinawe  is  employed  by  the  A'shiwanni. 
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Winter  Retreat  of  the  Shi'waxni  of  tiik  Nadir  " 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  ceremonies  (observed  during  the  writer's 
studies  among  the  Zufiis  was  the  occasion  of  the  winter  retreat,  in  1896, 
of  Nai'uchi,  Shi' wan ni  of  the  Nadir.  Every  opportunity  was  given  to 
observe  closely  all  the  features  of  the  ritual  and  to  photograph.  ))y 
flash  light,  the  elaborate  meal  painting  with  its  interesting  eml)el- 
lishments. 

The  day  is  spent  in  silent  prayers  for  rains  and  at  night  Nai'uchi 
and  his  associates,  who  have  gathered  in  the  large  chamber  of  the 
house  in  which  the  et'tone  is  kept,  are  joined  by  their  families,  includ- 
ing the  youngest  infants.  The  vases  containing  the  et'tonT'  and  other 
sacred  objects  are  ))rought  from  the  et'tone  chamber,  which  adjoins 
this  room.  'The  shi'wanni  begins  a  pollen  and  meal  painting  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  room,  the  painting  extending  fi'om  the  north  towaiti 
the  south,  by  running  a  line  of  meal  south;  he  afterward  forms  line.s 
at  right  angles  l)y  sprinkling  meal  from  the  east,  and  again  from  the 
west,  to  the  main  line.  He  now  outlines  the  cloud  symbol,  using  his  two 
eagle-wing  plumes  to  efface  any  imperfections.  Afterward  he  adds 
slightly  to  the  length  of  the  main  line  of  meal,  and  an  associate  on  the 
opi)osite  side  continues  the  line.  The  slii'wunni  and  his  third  associate 
sit  on  wadded  blankets  west  of  the  meal  lin(>.  and  his  first  and  second 
associates  sit  on  the  east  side.  After  the  meal  line  is  com^^h^tiMl.  tlie 
shi'waiuii  fills  in  the  outlifies  of  the  cloud  symbol  with  whil(>  meal, 
while  an  associate  on  the  other  side  outlim's  six  scallops  in  meal,  rorn 
pollen,  and  charred  corncot),  which  vary  in  size,  the  largest  being 
next  to  the  cloud  design,  east  of  (he  line  of  meal  and  comiected  with 
it.  The  associate  w(>st  of  the  line  fonn- circles  by  adding  similar  scal- 
lops on  his  side,  and  the  circles  are  tilled  in  with  meal.  The  shi'wanni 
now  proceeds  to  <>m)ity  one  of  two  vas(--. 

A  ininib(M'  of  concretion  fetislnvs  jire  removed  and  dejiositod  in  H 
bask(>(  containing  eight  nii'wachi.''  'I'hese  are  mo-^t  sacred  feti-^lies 
and  (Mublenis  of  myst(>ry  m'>dieine.  They  are  afterward  handeil  one 
b\  (tiie  (o  an  associate  opposite,  who  places  them  along  the  meal  lino. 
Other  stone  objects  from  a  medicine  liox  and  buckskin  sacks  aiv  added 
until  the  line  seems  !i  solid  mass  of  irn^gular  stones,  some  (»f  (lieni 
\(M\  !il(racti\e.     A  rec-d  Ibite  is  laid  on  one  siilo.' 

As  soon  as  (he  shi'wanni  has  handed  uwv  many  object"*  to  (ho  asso- 
ciate he  ))i'oc(>eds  t()  arrange  the  fe( islies  about  (ho  «dond  synilnil.  .\ 
mosi  lieanfifnl  obsidian  knife,  s  inches  in  length,  is  do|v)sito«l  on  tho 
eiist  sid(>  of  (lie  painting;  (hen  on(>.  half  the  sizo.  on  (ho  opjxisito  j»ido. 
The  shi'wanni  afterward  distributes  a  lunnbor  of  arrow  point-  of 

rrwiiii.'  rnc  ii  shi'wniinl,  With  his  mimwIbIw.  mnkpsn  ivtrpst  of  one ddj- nlirtit  ii 
tlic  iM'Icinr  !\ nil  nilii'i  fctlsho!"  lire  )iliirril  bIkhK  n  mp»il  iwinllnB.  Ihp  •nmmcr  Mr™!  i«  i'>i  »  i..ii)f.  r 

'■Siv  |..  11(1. 

."I  Ills  (lull-  w  iis  siTiiriM!  ivftcr  Nni'iirhl  -i  dcnUi  fur  Uip  riiHr.1  >»««ilr«  N«lion«1  Mii«ri>m 
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\;iri()ii,s  sizes  aiul  tonus  over  the  cloud  synil)ol.  aiul  an  ari'ow  point  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  lines  cadiatino'  from  the  exti-eiue 
end  of  the  meal  and  pollen  circles. 

Nai'uchi  and  an  associate  each  form  a  small  cross  of  meal  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  meal  line  by  ruiuiing  four  lines  inward  to  the  center, 
symbolic  of  the  four  regions.  The  cross  is  encircled  with  meal,  sym- 
liolizing  the  whole  world.  The  circle  is  afterward  covered  with  strings 
of  precious  beads,  which  form  a  cincture  pad,  upon  which  the  two 
men  place  medicine  bowls.  The  eight  mi'wachi"  are  placed  in  line 
across  the  liack  of  the  cloud  symbol,  and  tortoise  shells,  the  first 
objects  taken  from  the  second  vase,  are  deposited  at  either  end  of  the 
line  of  mi'wachi.  The  shi'wan'ni  now  bathes  his  hands  in  prayer  meal 
and  removes  the  dual  et'tone  from  the  vase,  the  wrappings  about  eacli 
part  forming  a  sort  of  square  package.  These  are  laid  back  of  the 
line  of  mi'wachi  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  shi'wanni  opens  each 
package  in  the  most  reverent  and  impressive  n^sanner,  for  they  are 
almost  too  pi'ecious  to  be  touched  even  by  the  hands  of  the  shi'wanni 
himself.  This  dual  fetish  is  placed  midway  on  the  cloud  S3"mbol,  the 
'kia'et'tone  being  east  of  the  chu'et'tone  (see  plate  xxxiv).  A  more 
solemn  occasion  than  that  of  the  placing  of  the  et'tone  on  the  cloud 
S3'mbol  and  the  ceremonies  attending  its  presence  could  not  be  imag- 
ined. All  hearts  and  minds  are  filled  with  the  adoration  of  the  holiest 
of  fetishes,  with  hopes  for  the  dualistic  influence  upon  the  gods  to 
water  the  earth.  This  is  a  supreme  moment  with  the  Zufiis,  and  can 
be  compared  only  with  the  administering  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Nai'uchi  now  raises  the  third  associate,  who  has  recently  been  ordained, 
by  taking  both  hands  in  his,  and  stands  him  next  to  the  mi'wachi  and 
cloud  s3='mbol.  The  shi'wanni  again  washes  his  hands  in  meal  and, 
taking  the  kia'et'tone  in  his  right  hand  and  the  chu'ettone  in  his 
left,  he  holds  them  with  the  clasped  hands  of  the  newly  ordained 
associate  and  makes  a  long  prayer,  that  the  man  may  walk  in  the 
straight  road  of  day,  be  pure  of  heart,  and  so  please  the  gods  that 
they  will  make  the  earth  rich  with  her  being.  This  prayer  is  repeated 
over  the  new  associate  by  the  other  two  in  turn,  each  washing  his 
hands  in  meal  before  handling  the  et'tone.  When  the  second  associate 
closes  his  prayer  Nai'uchi  receives  the  et'tone,  Hi-st  having  rubbed  his 
hands  with  meal,  and  returns  its  two  parts  to  the  meal  symbol. 
The  new  associate  is  now  seated  in  his  former  place  by  Nai'uchi,  who 
places  his  hands  on  the  associate's  shoulders,  motioning  to  the  six- 
regions,  and  gives  him  a  push  into  his  seat,  resuming  his  own. 

ti  The  beautifu]  mi'wachi  displayed  at  the  ceremony  of  the  et'tone  are  the  property  of  the  A'shi- 
wauni  by  virtue  of  their  membershijj  in  the  order  of  O'naya'nakia  (mystery  medicine)  of  an 
esoteric  fraternity.  The  altars  seen  during  the  ceremonle.s  associated  with  authropic  worship  are 
al.so  the  property  of  these  fraternities,  who  are  present  by  invitation,  to  furnish  music  for  the 
dances  of  the  gods. 
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Nai'uchi  calls  for  a  vase  of  water,  whicli  is  l)rought  by  the  female 
associate,  and,  dipping  six  gourdf  uls,  empties  it  into  the  medicine  bowl 
on  the  west  side  of  him,  and  hands  six  gourdfnls  to  the  associate  oppo- 
site, who  empties  the  water  into  the  medicine  bowl  on  his  side  of  the 
line.  The  shi'wanni  now  sprinkles  meal  into  his  bowl  and  drops  six 
concretion  fetishes  for  fructification  separately  into  the  water;  as  he 
holds  each  one  he  prays  to  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  of  one  of  the 
six  regions.  The  associate  forms  a  cross  of  powdered  root  and  encir- 
cles the  cross  with  it,  afterward  sprinkling  the  root  r)ver  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

After  Nai'uchi,  with  long  prayers,  consecrates  the  water  in  his  bowl, 
he  statids  and  whirls  the  rhombus,  while  the  associate  whips  the  mix- 
ture in  his  }k)w1  into  frothy  suds,  symbolic  of  clouds.  A  single  rred 
is  used  in  making  the  suds,  a  more  slender  one  being  applied  to  kcf'p 
them  in  place  in  the  bowl." 

The  other  associate  on  the  east  side  plays  the  tlutc.  All  this  i>  an 
invocation  to  the  gods  for  rain — the  one  great  and  perpetual  prayer  of 
the  people  of  this  arid  land.  The  shi'wanni  now  lays  aside  the  rhom- 
bus and,  dipping  his  two  eagle  plumes  into  the  consecrated  water, 
sprinkles  the  oflerings.  This  dipping  of  the  i)lumes  into  the  water 
and  sprinkling  is  repeated  six  times,  and  (juiet  reigns  for  a  short 
while.  Again  the  shi'wanni  stands  and  whirls  the  rhoujbus  while 
an  associate  plays  the  Hute,  and  the  recently  ordaiucil  ineiiil)er 
shakes  the  rattle  of  shells  suspended  from  a  crooked  stick  to  which 
plumes  are  attached.  This  rattle  is  used  only  in  cerenionials  of  the 
A'shiwanni.  The  other  associate  constantly  sprinkles  im-al  over  the 
meal  line,  beginriing  always  at  the  far  end  of  the  line,  with  prayers, 
which  continue  throughout  the  ceremony  of  invocation  to  the  rain- 
makers,'' to  enter  and  pass  up  the  line  of  pollm  and  meal.  I'Ik'  ^hi' 
wanni  and  associates  esu'li  in  turn  sprinkle  ui<>!il  up  the  line.  tl)o\igh 
the  shi'wanni  is  the  piincipal  su-tor.  All  night  the  ajjpeal  to  the 
gods  continues  in  low  .  wcii'l.  \  d  nnisicfd  tmir^.  rii(>  invocation  i-  a** 
follows: 

liiiofiitidii  III  llir  (''miiiunmi 
1 

Come  you,  acrend  the  ladder;  all  conic  in:  all  cil  down. 
\Vc  wore  jxior,  imor,  pixir,  poor,  poor.  |xn>r, 
When  wc  came  (<i  this  world  thnuijih  the  poor  place. 
Where  the  hodv  of  water  dried  for  onr  jia-Msinj;. 

iThpSlanidinnBttrp  mm-li  innto  pxpi-rt  thnii  Hip  ZiifllK  In  miiklnit  mil* «n>1  v 
pla<M',    II  WHS  tint  ebsrrvrcl  thnt  tin-  Hid  (i«p.1  llip  pxlrn  rp«1.  yrl  ihev  Imiik  IV. 
Iliiiii  (lie  /.iifiiN. 

It  will  be  Ijoriio  In  inilid  that  Hip  rnlii  iiiBhpr<>  nrp  (hp  <1«>C«(!ip«1  A'shlwl. 
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Banked  up  clouds  [cuiiuUi]  cover  the  earth. 
All  come  four  times  with  your  showerp, 
Descend  to  the  base  of  the  ladder  and  atiuid  still; 
Bring  your  showers  and  great  rains. 
All,  all  come,  all  ascend,  all  come  in,  all  sit  down." 

[The  above  stanza  is  ivpeated  four  times.] 

II 

I  throw  out  to  you  my  sacred  meal  that  you  may  all  come. 

Hold  your  gaming-stick;  throw  it  forward;  all  come. 

Hold  your  gaming-ring;  throw  it  forward;  all  come. 

All  come  out  and  give  us  your  showers  and  great  rains;  all  come, 

That  the  seeds  may  be  strong  and  come  up,  that  all  seed  plants  may  come 

up  and  be  strong. 
Come  you  that  all  trees  and  seeds  may  come  up  and  be  strong. 
Come  you  hither:  all  come. 

Ill 

Cover  my  earth  mother  four  times  with  many  flowers. 

Let  the  heavens  be  covered  with  the  banked  up  clouds. 

Let  the  earth  be  covered  with  fog;  cover  the  earth  with  rains. 

Great  waters,  rains,  cover  the  earth.    Lightning  cover  the  earth. 

Let  thunder  be  heard  over  the  earth;  let  thunder  be  heard; 

Let  thunder  be  heard  over  the  six  regions  of  the  earth. 

IV 

Rain-makers,  come  out  from  all  roads  that  great  rivers  may  cover  the  earth; 

That  stones  may  be  moved  by  the  torrents; 

That  trees  may  be  uprooted  and  moved  by  the  torrents. 

Great  rain-makers,  come  out  from  all  roads,  carry  the  sands  of  our  earth 

mother  of  the  place. 
Cover  the  earth  with  her  heart,'*  that  all  seeds  may  develop. 
That  my  children  may  have  all  things  to  eat  and  be  happy; 
That  the  people  of  the  outlying  villages  may  all  laugh  and  be  happy; 
That  the  growing  children  may  all  have  things  to  eat  and  be  happy. 
This  \vay<^  our  great  father  'kla'ettone  wishes  you  to  come. 
This  way  <"  our  great  mother  chu'ettone  wishes  you  to  come; 
That  we  may  have  all  kinds  of  seeds  and  all  things  good; 
That  we  may  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  life; 

That  our  fathers  *kia'ettowe  and  our  mothers  chu'etto  we  may  bring  us  happy 
days. 

Let  our  children  live  and  be  happy. 
Send  us  the  good  south  winds. 

Send  us  your  breath  over  the  lakes  that  our  great  world  may  be  made  beau- 
tiful and  our  peoj^le  may  live. 


a  At  these  words  the  A'.shiwanni  sprinkle  meal  up  the  line  of  fetishes,  symbolic  of  the  rain-makers 
passing  over  the  meal  line. 
6  Reference  to  rains.   The  uiiexpressed  idea  is,  water  is  the  heart  and  life  of  the  earth. 
^Reference  to  the  .spirits  of  the  rain-makers  passing  over  the  meal  line  to  the  et'tone. 
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Y 

There,  far  off,  ray  Sun  Father  arises,  ascends  the  lafMer,  eornes  fortli  from 
his  place. 

May  all  complete  the  road  of  life,  may  all  grow  old. 

May  the  children  inhale  more  of  the  sa<-red  breath  of  life. 

May  all  my  children  have  corn  that  they  may  complete  the  road  of  life. 

Here  sit  down;  here  remain;  we  give  yon  our  best  thought^'. 

Hasten  over  the  meal  road;  we  are  jealous  of  you. 

We  inhale  the  sacred  breath  through  our  prayer  plumes. 

In  the  summer  retreat  of  the  A'shiwamii  tliunder  stone.s  are  hrouirht 
out  and  duriny  the  invocation  to  tlie  I'ain-maker.s  are  rolled  down  the 
line  of  meal  and  pollen  to  a  disk  formed  by  two  concentrie  circles  of 
corn  pollen  just  ))eyond  the  ariow  points  at  the  far  end  of  the  meal 
and  pollen  line  (see  plate  xxxv).  The  shi'waniii  is  the  first  to  roll  the 
stone,  and  his  associate  removes  it  from  tlic  disk,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  the  house  of  the  thunder  stone,  and,  returninff  to  the  meal  painting, 
starts  it  down  the  line.  In  this  way  the  shi'wanni  and  his  associates 
take  their  turns  in  rollinj^  the  thunder  stones.  These  stones  vary 
from  li  to  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter  and  are  among  the  most  sacred 
objects  to  be  found  among  the  Zunis,  who  believe  that  these  stones 
were  dropped  to  the  earth  by  (he  rain-iiiakers  while  playing  their 
games." 

At  the  rising  of  the  morning  star  a  kla'etchine  (group  of  te'liki- 
nawe  wrapped  togetliei'  at  the  base)  is  carried  by  the  Hr.st  associate 
shi'wamii  to  a  Held  of  Nai'uclii's;  he  is  accompanied  In  another  whirling 
a  rhombus.  Each  is  provided  with  a  long  necked  gotird  jug.  the  bulb 
covered  with  cotton  netting  and  having  four  white  Hulfv  eagle  jihmies 
attached  at  etjual  distances  around  the  l()\v«>r  edge  of  the  netting. 
Meal  ground  from  loasted  sweet  corn  and  ])rayer  meal  are  sprinkled 
into  an  excavation''  and  the  te'likinawe  are  jilaced  with  the  eyes 
looking  to  the  east,  as  the  A'shiwamii  e.xpress  it.  (<a<'h  («''likinane 
having  three  black  dots  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stick.  rei)resenting  eyes 
and  moulh.  A  prayer  is  rep(<!i(ed  by  the  two  associate*  after  the  te'liki- 
nawe ar(>  planted;  meni  is  sprinkled  during  the  pray<'r.  The  juj?-*  are 
tilled  froH)  a  spring,  suid  (he  (wo  return  to  the  cerenionial  clianil»pr. 
The  first  associate  (le|)()si(s  (he  water  into  !i  medicine  bowl  on  the  tl«xM- 
on  the  nor(lie!ts(  sidi>  of  (hf>  clouil  symliol;  the  other  hands  his  jug  to 
the  shi'wamii,  who  empdes  (he  water  intoii  bowl  went  of  the  painting. 

Th(>  women  join  in  the  song  for  a  ^^hoil  time,  after  whieh  the  offrr- 
ings  made  bv  (he  women  are  distributed  nnioni:  the  shi'wanni  Hnd  lii- 

II  A  Hiio  Rponimnii  of  n  Oiniidcr  utone  of  n  hlghlj-  MUrtfleil  ^  k  rpwtnhHmi  '•h«»r*»1r""  ■ 

bciMi  NivMircd  ruiil  (Icpnjillccl  In  (ho  Niillonnl  Mii!>rinn. 

'ilOxciiviilimis  nsnl  fur  the  n(Toriii8<i  "f  Ihr  A>1il«niiiil  nl  Uip  llmo  of  ihHrmtntrt  snrt  •nmittrr 
icIrculH  arc  nindc  wllli  thi'  '•"omr  iniii'li'iil  Iipbii  pIntiloO,  llip  depth  Iwinit  (hp  Irnirlh  of  «  m»fi  ««ttTi 
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associatos.  Plate  xxxv  shows  the  offerings,  consisting  of  cars  of  corn, 
bowls  containing  grains  of  corn  of  various  colors,  bead  necklaces 
and  bangles  made  of  meal  in  imitation  of  silver,  and  young  shoots  of 
peach  trees  with  artificial  fruit  of  dried  he'palokia"  and  sweet  coi'n. 
Both  are  ground,  the  latter  after  it  has  been  boiled,  made  into  a  stiff' 
paste  with  cold  water,  and  molded  into  balls  and  tinted. 

All  included  in  the  ceremony  move  the  objects  up  and  down  in  time 
to  the  songs  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  the  gifts  that  have 
been  received.  The  moving  of  the  brilliant  corn  and  highh' decorated 
baskets  by  the  men  and  women,  the  beautiful  arugs  of  the  latter  being 
exposed,  is  the  rhythm  of  motion.  The  songs  of  thanksgiving,  with 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  offerings,  continue  without  cessation 
fifty  minutes,  after  which  a  low  prayer  is  made  by  Nai'uchi,  and  the 
offerings  are  removed  to  another  part  of  the  room. 

The  maker  of  the  suds  pushes  his  cloud  bowl  forward  to  a  group  of 
women,  and  each  takes  a  handful  of  suds  and  rubs  it  first  on  her  chest, 
then  over  her  arms  and  legs.  The  bowl  is  afterward  carried  around 
the  room,  that  all  may  bathe  with  the  suds.  The  third  associate  carries 
the  bowl  of  consecrated  water,  administering  a  draft  from  a  shell  to 
all  present.  He  begins  at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  giving  it  to  the 
shi'wanni  and  associates  last. 

After  partaking  of  the  consecrated  water,  the  shi'wanni  removes  the 
mi'wachi  one  by  one  from  the  painting,  carefully  blowing  off'  any  meal 
that  may  have  dropped  on  the  feathers,  and  returns  them  to  the 
basket.  He  next  removes  the  chu'ettone,  while  the  associate  by  his  side 
takes  the  'kia'ettone.  They  blow  off  every  particle  of  meal  that  may 
have  remained  on  the  fetishes.  Each  fetish  is  first  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  then  in  deerskin,  and  then  carefully  tied.  The  shi'wanni 
now  tenderly  returns  the  chu'ettone  to  the  vase,  and  after  receiving  the 
*kia'ettone  from  the  associate  deposits  it  by  the  side  of  the  other. 
While  the  fetishes  are  being  placed  in  the  vase  the  two  associates 
opposite  the  shi'wanni  are  engaged  in  returning  the  stone  fetishes  to 
the  medicine  box  and  sacks  from  which  they  were  taken.  After  all 
objects  are  removed  the  second  associate  sweeps  the  meal  and  pollen 
into  a  heap,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  river,  casts  it  into  the  waters,  that 
it  may  go  to  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

Without  further  ceremony  the  owners  of  four  of  the  mi'wachi,  who 
are  related  to  the  shi'wanni  or  associates,  leave  the  chamber  with  their 
fetishes.  The  fetishes  directlj^  associated  with  the  et'tone  are  returned 
with  it  to  its  room.  Then  the  shi'wanni  and  associates  have  their  heads 
bathed  by  the  female  associate,  after  which  the  usual  feast  is  served, 
which  Nai'uchi,  his  associates,  and  their  families  enjoy.  First,  how- 
ever, a  portion  of  the  food  is  gathered  by  the  shi'wanni  and  associates 
and  cast  into  the  fire,  to  be  conve3'ed  to  the  ancestral  gods. 


a  See  p.  365, 
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Summer  Retreat  of  a  Siii'wanm 

An  account  of  the  .summer  retreat  of  the  shi'wanni  possessing  the 
et'tone,  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  l^>lacl<  Cofm  dan.  was 
given  the  writer  by  the  shi'warmi  liimself  and  veritied  by  the  third 
associate,  one  of  the  brightest  Indians  in  Zufii. 

The  house  in  which  the  et'tone  of  the  Black  Corn  clan  is  kept  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  village.  It  is  ac(;essib!e  on  one  side  from  a  street 
and  on  the  other  from  a  plaza.  The  room  of  the  sacred  fetish  is 
on  the  ground  floor,  but  can  be  entered  only  by  a  ladder  from  an 
upper  chamber.  This  room  is  not  over  8  by  4  feet  and  has  a  low  ceil- 
ing. Its  walls  are  elaborately  decorated  with  cloud  .symbols  and  two 
Ko'loowisi  (plumed  serpents).  The  sacnnl  frog,  wearing  a  cloud  cap 
with  lightning  shooting  foith,  stands  with  each  foot  on  the  tongue  of 
a  Ko'loowisi.  This  decoration,  which  i-  not  to  be  found  in  the  other 
chfiml)ers  of  the  et'towe,  is  due  to  the  fuel  that  the  shi'wanni  at  the  time 
referred  to  also  had  charge  of  tlie  Ko'loowisi  fetish  (see  plate  xxxvi). 

The  I'oom  where  the  retreat  is  made  is  directly  above  the  chanilier 
of  the  et'tone,  and  there  is  an  opening  12  by  IS  i?iches  in  the  floor, 
through  which  meal  is  constantly  spriidiled  during  the  retre,i(.  At 
other  times  this  hatchway  is  closed  by  a  stone  slab  .set  in  plaster. 

The  shi'wanni  and  his  ass()ciat(\s  gather  in  the  chamber  of  the  et'tone 
at  sunrise  on  tl)e  tiftli  morning  of  the  ictreat.  The  shi'wanni  makex  a 
cloud  symt)ol  of  corn  poll(>n  and  white  meal  on  the  floor,  and  the  et'tone 
separat(>d  into  its  two  parts,  with  otlier  fetishes  and  arrow  points,  are 
placed  thereon,  the  et'tone  l)(Mng  the  most  important  object.  The  >*hi'- 
waiHii  and  associates  desccTid  to  this  chamber  on  the  three  followingdays 
at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset  to  invoke  the  presence  of  the  gods.  On  the 
eighth  and  last  day  of  the  retreat  a  similar  painting  to  tlie  one  in  the 
room  below  is  maile  on  the  llooi'  of  the  upper  room,  and  an  even  more 
elaborate  display  is  made,  when  the  families  consanguineous  to  the  shi'- 
wanni and  his  associates  gathi'r  for  the  night,  presenting  a  most  inti-r- 
esting  picture,  similar  to  lliiit  described  in  the  ceremony  «»f  the  Shi'- 
wanni of  the  Nadir.  The  te'likinawe  are  planted  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  winter  retreat  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Na<iir. 

On  the  niorniiiu  I  hut  the  retreat  closes,  an  excavation  i-*  made,  in  the 
mann(>,r  heretofore  described,  close  to  the  one  that  was  dug  nl  the  Ix-jfin- 
ning  of  1Ih>  r(<tr(-at.  and  te'likinawe  an  depvxiled  just  «s  they  weiv  on 
thelirst,  dnv  in  tin-  <>llicr  excavation.  r.oth  openings  are  n«>w  covrnM. 
the  lirsl  remaining  open  until  th(>  second  <»ne  re.-eives  the  te'likin«wo. 

Atsiuirise  th(<  Im-ikIs  of  the  shi'wanni  and  the  thn»e  «^!M»«-iHte!*  nre 
washed  bv  Wu-  f.  in!il(>  as.sociate.  after  whi<  h  n  feast  i«  enjoyed.  Then 
the  shi'wanni  and  iisM.ciates  each  place  food  in  a  tine  Iwskel.  nnd  »^rry- 
in"'  it  to  tlH>  lireplace.  where  there  are  n  few  emlwM-s.  ronsiirn  «t  to  iIm* 
lire  with  prayers  to  the  ancients  of  all  region^,  the  den.l  /nni-.  to  wstor 
the  («arlli.  The  retr(<at  of  all  the  A'shiwanni  arr  for  the  wnir  ot»jo,^t  - 
rains  to  fructify  the  ««arth    and  the  cerenioniRh  xnry  Init  slijrhlly. 
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Order  of  Ri'trcnf  of  fhr  A'xh'nwtnv'i  hi  1S9I 

Tho  following  is  the  order  of  retreat  of  the  A'siaivviiniii  as  observed 
by  the  writer  in  the  summer  of  1891: 

Kla'kwemosi  retires  June  26;  leaves  retreat  July  4. 
Shi'wanui  of  the  West  retires  July  4;  leaves  retreat  July  12. 
Shi'wanni  of  the  South  retires  July  12;  leaves  retreat  July  20. 
Shi'wanni  of  the  East  retires  July  20;  leaves  retreat  July  28. 
Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith  retires  July  28;  leaves  retreat  August  1. 
Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir  retires  August  1;  leaves  retreat  August  5.  a 
Shi'wanni  of  Eagle  clan  retires  August  5;  leaves  retreat  August  9. 
Shi'wanni  of  Dogwood  clan  retires  August  9;  leaves  retreat  August  17. 
Shi'wanni  of  Black  Corn  clan  retires  August  17;  leaves  retreat'August  25. 
Shi'wanni  of  Shu'maakwe  fraternity  (Chaparral  Cock  clan)  retires  August 

25;  leaves  retreat  August  29. 
Shi'wanni  of  Sun  clan  retires  August  29;  leaves  retreat  September  2. 
Shi'wanni  of  Corn  clan  (Kia'nakwe)  retires  September  2;  leaves  retreat 

September  6. 

Shi^wanni  of  Corn  clan  retires  September  6;  leaves  retreat  September  10. 
Shi'wanni  of  Corn  clan  retires  September  10;  leaves  retreat  September  14. 

»HLA'HEWE  CEREMONIAL  FOR  RAIN  AND  THE  GROWTH 

OF  CORN 

The  drama  of  the  'hla'hewe  (singular  *hla'ha),*  which  is  enacted  quad- 
rennially' in  August  when  the  corn  is  a  foot  high,  is  sujoposed  to  be  a 
reproduction  of  the  ceremonies  held  at  the  time  of  the  third  appearance 
of  the  Corn  maidens  before  the  A'shiwi,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  their  most  sacred  festivals.  Great  preparations  were  made  by  the 
A'shiwi  for  the  third  coming  of  the  Corn  maidens,  who  were  to  dance 
that  rains  would  come  and  water  the  earth,  that  the  new  corn  might 
be  made  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  that  the  earth  would  furnish  all 
food  for  nourishment.  While  the  drama  must  be  played  once  in  four 
years,  it  may  occur  more  often  by  order  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni.'' 

In  1890  there  was  a  special  plaj^  of  the  *Hla'hewe,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  had  been  impeached  for  having 
caused  a  drought,  and  it  was  neces.sary  that  the  new  incum})ent  should 
become  acquainted  with  this  drama,  in  which  he  pla3\s  an  important 
part.  The  Zunis  declare  this  celebration  of  the  festival  brought  so  much 
rain  that  they  danced  all  night  in  mud  instead  of  on  the  hard  ground. 
When  the  writer  visited  Zuni  in  1891,  she  expressed  regret  to  the 
Kia'kwemosi  (rain  priest  of  the  North)  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
that  she  had  failed  to  be  present  at  the  drama  of  the  'Hla'hewe  in  the 
previous  year,  and  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  to  repeat  the  ceremony. 
Whereupon  the  Kia'kwemosi  declared  that  this  could  not  be  done  as 

a  The  elder  and  younger  Bow  priests  also  make  a  retreat  at  this  season. 

6 'Hla'ha,  rabbit  skin  blanket.   The  name  signifies  fecundity.  ^ 
'■The  writer  learned  when  at  Zufii  in  1902  that  the  'Hla'hewe  drama  had  not  been  performed  since 
1891,  owing,  the  Indians  said,  to  their  wish  to  keep  the  sacred  ceremony  from  the  eyes  of  Americans. 
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his  people  would  at  once  wuspect  him  of  holding  a  festival  in  order 
that  the  writer  might  make  notes  and  pictures.  After  much  consult- 
ing between  the  Kia'kvvemosi  and  elder  bi'other  Bow  priest,  they  <-on- 
cluded  that  as  certain  pi-isoners  at  Fort  ^Vingate,  from  Oraihi  (a  llopi 
village),  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  be  sorcerers,  had  stated  that  they 
would  cause  a  drought  throughout  tin-  Pueblo  country  if  they  were 
not  liberated,"  the_y  might  include  the  'Hla'hewe  dran)a  among  the  addi- 
tional ceremonies,  as  it  was  of  special  value  for  rains. 

While  the  drama  is  known  as  the 'HIa'hewe.  the  dancers  and  the 
choirs  form  into  two  parties,  one  ^side  being  called  'HIa'hewe,  the  other 
Sho'ko'we  (singular'  sho'kona,  flute),  having  reference  to  Pa'vatamu 
(god  of  music,  Howers,  and  butterflies). 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  assemble  in  the  house  of  the  Shi'\yan- 
o"kia  (priestess  of  fecundity),  to  arrange  for  the  drama  which  is  to 
occur  in  eight  days.  They  decide  who  shall  ])ei  form  the  parts  in  the 
drama  for  which  permanent  actors  are  not  pi'ovided.  Tlx-  Slii  wiino'ki'a 
is  present,  but  remains  silent. 

The  following  table  gives  th(>  ])articipants  in  the  'HIa'hewe  an<l  the 
mode  of  selection: 

TAHI.I-;  OK  I' AHTICIPANTS 

Fir,«t  liody  of  A'f^lii wamii,  wonicu  who  oHiciatc  wifli  ini'waclii.  ^ 

'  lllii'hrire  Slit/ ho' 'ir 

A'wan  ino'.sona  (director-f^ciu'ral).'  A'wan  mo'sona. 

Vice  a'wan  ino'sona.  Vice  a'wan  iiio'fMina. 

Tw()  he'knpowanliak'tona  (vir^^ins  wlio       Two  nsliiin'afhnt^  (virgin!"  who  ilanre 

(lance  at  ><unHet),  imjiersonatcd  hy  at  fun«?t),  iinpcmMiatiNj  by  fe* 

females.  malo!>. 
One  Hlio'li|isimo)itl)]c'ntia  (vir>;iii  who 

(laiiccH  witli  tlie  iic'kii]inwai)hak'to- 

iia),  iiiipcrHuiiatc'd  l>y  a  male. 
Two 'kla'i)niiakwc,  virtrins  (  wal<'r-f>|>i  in-       Two 'kla'pnnakwo.  iiliix>rw>nato<l  l>y  a 

klcrs),  iiiipcrHunalcil  h\  a  ymith  iiml  yotitli  and  a  inaidon. 

a  maiilcn. 

Man  of  Fro^f  clan.''  Position  iHTniancnt. 
One  a'shiiwahiinoiia  ( pliinip-wavor).  also 

called  fhiifs'iiia  after  the  hawk  whono 

plumcH  he  rarrie.'<. 
Ten  iiii'laiiliipo'na  ( ]ierf>onatorf<  of  the       Ten  nii'laii1)i]«>'na. 

Corn    maidens),   the    two  females 

jHTHoiiatinK  the  Yellow   and  Mine 

Corn  maiilens  hein);  desijsnated  as 

a'mosono"kIa  (direelres.ses->p'neral). 


""These  men  aw  not  only  sntrpfpr*  hnt  thominrhty  Imhn  ft 
Rprend  cuti'iti'riintldn  nnmnK  ttio  I'npliliw,  not  only  ot  llfifii«  nu>\  /.nfn*.  I'ni  ihi;  hi^'  <>ran4» 
liidlniis  ns  woll,  nii'I  nil  wrro  hnvlni?  rstro  pn»>-or<i  bihI  flonrr*. 

'■Spc  p.  4 in, 

fl'lic  prrsciil  iiicMmhriil  Is  wnrrlor  to  ihv  Snnke  fr^lrmlty. 
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Four  'IvTa'potiikwe  ((lance  at  sunriwe), 

impersonated  by  females. 
One  ya'pota  (symbolizer  of  corn),  a  male, 

who  (lances  that  the  ears  of  corn  may 

be  perfect. 
Four  'hla'he  o'tiikvve  (female  dancers)* 
Mo'sona  (director)  and  vice  mo'sona  of 

choir. 

Ten  singers  and  a  drummer. 
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Four  'kia'potiikwe. 


FourSho'ko o'tiikwe  (female  dancers). 
Mo'sona  and  vice  mo'snna  of  choir. 

Ten  singers  and  a  drummer. 
Mo'sona  of  flutists  and  nine  additional 
flutists. 
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'The  A'wan  mo'sona  and  vice  A'wan  mo'sona  of  both  sides,  he'kupowanhak'tona, 
A'shuwahiinonaof  the  'Hla'hewe,  and'ushiin'ashutg  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  are  selected 
by  the  pe'kwin  and  notified  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  The  man  of  the  Frog 
clan  is  notified  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  The  sho^lipsimonthle'ona  is  chosen 
and  notified  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  The  'kia'punak we,  mi'laiiliipo'na, 
and  'kia'potiikwe  of  both  sides  are  chosen  and  notified  by  the  pe'kwin.  The 
ya'pota,  'Hla'he  o'tiikwe,  and  choir  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  are  chosen  and  notified  by 
the  A' wan  rao'sona  of  this  side,  and  the  Sho'ko  o'tiikwe  and  choir  of  the  Sho'ko'we 
side  are  chosen  and  notified  by  its  A'wan  mo'sona.  The  mo'sona  of  the  flutists  is 
notified  by  the  A'wan  mo'sona  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side,  and  he  in  turn  notifles  the 
other  flutists. 

A'wan  mo'soha  and  vice  A'wan  mo'sona  of  both  sides  may  belong  to  any  clan. 
The  he'kupowanhak'tona  and  ushiln'ashutS  are  children  or  grandchildren  of  the 
first  body  of  A'shiwanni.  They  must  abstain  eight  days  from  animal  food  and 
salt.  Should  they  not  be  virgins,  the  green  corn  would  be  destroyed  by  worms. 
The  sho'lipsimonthle'ona  must  be  a  son  or  grandson  of  one  of  the  first  body  of  A'shi- 
wanni,  and  he  must  abstain  eight  days  from  animal  food  and  salt.  In  the  ceremony 
described  the  sho'lipsimonthle'ona  is  personated  by  a  grandson  of  Nai'uchi,  Shi'- 
wanni  of  the  Nadir  and  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  This  youth  adopted  female  attire 
several  years  after  the  ceremony  here  described. 

The  "kia'punakwe  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  must  be  of  the  Dogwood  clan  or  children 
of  the  clan,«  and  the  'kla'punakwe  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  must  belong  to  the  Corn 
clan  or  be  children  of  this  clan.  They  must  abstain  from  animal  food  and  salt  four 
days,  which  fast  begins  the  morning  they  go  to  the  ham'pone  (pavilion). 

The  A'shivvanni,  having  enjoyed  a  feast,  retire  from  the  hou.se  of 
the  fShiVano'^lcia  at  midnight  and  sleep  until  dawn  in  their  homes,, 
when  the}' again  gather  in  her  house  and  prepare  la'showawe  (singular 
la'showane,  one  or  more  plumes  attached  to  a  cotton  cord),  each  con- 
sisting of  a  tail  and  a  wing  feather  of  the  'hlai'akiko,  mountain  blue- 
bird (Sialia  arctica).  The  two  feathers  are  joined  at  the  quill  ends  so 
as  to  form  a  V  and  wrapped  with  cotton  cord.  The  feathers  to  be 
given  to  men  are  from  the  male  bird,  those  for  the  women  from  the 
female  bird.  When  the  la'showawe  are  completed  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  is  first  dispatched  for  the  A'wan  mo'sona  and  vice  A'wan 
mo'sona  of  the  'Hla'hewe,  who  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  the 
Shi'wano"kia,  and  then  for  those  who  are  to  fill  similar  positions  on  the 
Sho'ko'we  side.  Again  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  leaves  the  house 
and  returns  with  the  he'kupowanhak'tona  and  sho'lipsimonthle'ona. 

a  See  List  of  clans. 
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Each  party  broujjht  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  is  presented 
with  a  la'showanne  by  the  pe'kwin,  who  says  to  each:  "May  3'our 
heart  be  good;  may  you  have  good  thoughts;  may  yoit  speak  with  one 
tongue,  that  the  rains  may  come." 

The  po'kwin  gives  additional  la'showawe  to  the  A'wan  a'mosi  to  be 
distributed  by  them  among  the  othiu's.  The  la'showanne  is  attached  to 
the  left  side  of  the  head  of  each  recipient  In*  the  cotton  cord  from 
which  the  feathers  are  suspended  and  by  a  strand  of  hair.  These  la'>ho- 
wawe  are  planted  in  the  fields  with  te'likinawe  on  the  morning  after 
the  close  of  the  drama.  All  now  return  to  their  homes,  the  pe'kwin 
carrying  the  remaining  la'showawe.  After  eating  he  visits  the  houses 
of  tfie  'kia'punakwe,  notifying  them  of  their  ai)pointment  and  giving 
to  each  a  la'showanne,  which  he  attaches  to  the  liair  on  the  left  -idc  of 
the  head. 

The  two  choirs  in  separate  houses  begin  practicing  the  nigiit  they 
are  notified.  The  A'wan  a'mosi  and  A'wan  a'mosono"kia  are  present 
at  the  rehearsals.  The  A'wan  a'mosi  join  in  the  .songs,  but  the  A'wan 
a'moson()''kTa  are  silent.  On  the  day  following  th(>  notification  the  two 
choirs  assemble  at  dawn  in  the  Siii'wano  'kia  s  house  to  accompany  the 
dancers.  The  *Hla'hewc  choir  group  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
room  and  the  Sho'ko'we  elioii  "  in  the  northeast  corner. 

The  first  body  of  A'siiiwaniii  sit  in  line  on  the  south  l()dge  which 
extends  around  the  walls  of  the  room.  Two  large  .\pache  baskets 
containing  (>ai  s  of  yellow  corn,  symliolic  of  the  Yellow  Corn  maiden, 
and  (  wo  tilled  with  blue  corn,  symbolizing  the  Blue  Corn  maiden.'' 
stand  in  lin(>,  the  baskets  of  yellow  corn  being  north  of  the  others  in 
the  west  end  of  (1h>  loom.  The  A'wan  mosono'*kia  ]>ersonating  the 
Yellow  Corn  maiden  sits  back  of  the  baskets  of  yellow  corn,  and  the 
A'waii  mosono"kia  i)ersonating  the  I'lue  Corn  Inaiden  sit>«  back  of 
the  baskets  of  t)lue  corn.  Kach  woman  has  a  pottery  meal  ba>.ket  in 
front  of  her. 

The  M<ia'i)ot  iiUwe  dance  at  .sunrise,  first  on  the  Slu>'ko'we  sirle.  when 
they  carry  yellow  corn  fiom  the  baskets,  and  afterward  on  the 
'llla'hewe  sid(>,  when  blue  corn  is  carried.  In  the  former  caw  (ho 
yellow  corn  is  given  to  I  he  dancers  l»y  the  A'wan  mo'sono"kia  J>pr- 
sonating  flii'  ^'ellow  Corn  maiden,  and  they  are  led  to  the  floor  hy  the 
A'wan  mo'sono"l<i;i  personating  the  Blue  Corn  maiden.  She  ivm»in<> 
but  a  few  nionienls  on  the  llooi .  I)ut  afterwanl  ivturns  and  rontinnoH 
dancing  for  a  short  time  after  the 'kia'potiikwe  retire.  Boforr  ihr 
yellow  corn  is  exchanged  for  the  blue,  the  Shi'wano  'kin  takes  the 
clasped  hand  of  eacli  (Iiukmm  .  the  corn  being  heki  l»rlween  the  hnndn, 

iiTlio  Zuntsclnlm  Ihnt  (ho  whirs  of  Iho  Shn'ko'wp  ftrp  *»nt  In  Ihrlr  •nrlpnt  (ryninp.  •"'1  "»•• 
I,iignim  IiiillniiR  nl"i)  i-lnlni  Hint  IIipsp  wiUkh  urc  In  Ihpir  orf  hnir  InnmiP.  Thp  Ziiftl«  in  rwwl 
rcspiit  tlic  plnlin  of  llip  I,nsiiiin«.  I)iit  n  ntimhpt  of  Uipir  prip«l«  hnvp  «t«(p<1  lh«l  Ihp  oM  tnn»«p  M 
tlip  Ziiflis  W  Iho  ■WHIP  n<>  llip  nnripnl  InnRiingP  o|  (1ip  lisinino" 

'i  VpIIow  is  tlip  polor  lor  llip  norlli,  Hip  VpIIow  o^m  monlpn  rpi^rpwnllne  lh«)  mrhw.  »nA  Ww  «• 
tlip  color  for  Uip  wpst.  llip  Hliie  Corn  nifllilpn  liping  (hp  rpprpvnlxlivp 
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:iiul  p!is.se.>^  the  corn  throe  or  four  times  before  the  lips  of  the  j^"irl, 
with  a  prayer  tliat  she  uia}^  hihale  the  sacred  breath  of  life.  The 
(lancers  now  })ass  to  the  A'wan  iuo'sono"kia  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side,  who 
repeats  the  p'assiiiy  of  the  corn  before  the  lips  of  the 'kia'potiikwe  and 
returns  it  to  the  basket.  The  A'wan  niosonq"kia  of  the  *Hla'hewe  side, 
who  is  now  in  her  place  by  the  baskets,  gives  blue  corn  to  the  *kia'po- 
tiikwe,  and  they  are  led  to  the  floor  by  the  A'wan  mosono"kia  of  the 
Sho'ko'we  side.  She,  too,  remains  only  a  short  time,  but  returns  and 
sta3^s  on  the  floor  dancing  until  the  *kia'potiikwe  have  returned  the 
blue  corn,  when  she  returns  to  her  place  and  the  'kia'potiikwe  leave 
the  chamber. 

The  girls  who  act  as  'Hla'he  and  Sho'ko  o'tiikwe  gather  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  and  come  forward  as  required,  eight  at  a  time,  with  the 
ya'pota  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  They  begin  to  dance  as  soon  as  the 
*kia'potiikwe  have  retired.  The  dancers  are  attired  in  their  ordinary 
dress,  but  are  careful  to  wear  their  best  moccasins  and  elaborate 
necklaces.  They  repeat  the  perfoi'mance  of  the  *kia'potiikwe.  They 
carry  first  the  yellow  corn,  and  afterward  the  blue  corn,  receiving 
the  corn  and  returning  it  in  the  manner  previously  described.  They 
are  led  to  the  floor  first  by  the  A'wan  mo'sono"kia  of  the  *Hla'hewe 
side  and  afterward  by  the  A'wan  mo'sono"kia  of  the  Sho'ko'we 
side,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  'kia'potiikwe.  The  corn  is  passed 
before  their  lips  first  by  the  Shi'wano"kia  and  afterward  by  the 
A'wan  mo'sono"kia,  as  described  above.  After  the  first  set  of  girls 
and  the  youth  have  danced  with  the  yellow  and  blue  corn,  they  retire, 
and  another  set  take  their  places.  The  dance  continues,  except  dur- 
ing the  noonday  feast,  until  the  arrival  of  the  he'kupowanhak'tona, 
sho'lipsimonthle'ona,  and  Ushana'shutt  an  hour  before  sunset,  when 
they  take  the  floor.  These  dances  occur  on  three  alternate  days  in  the 
house  of  the  Shi'wano"kia. 

On  the  seventh  morning  the  two  A'wan  a'mosi,  with  their  vicars  and 
men  selected  by  them,  construct  an  extensive  ham'pone  in  the  Si'aa' 
te'wita,  saci'ed.  dance  court,  immediately  in  front  of  the  He'iwa 
ki'wi'sine  (cei'emonial  house  of  the  Kia'kwe  a'mosi),  the  lower  door 
of  the  house  opening  into  the  west  side,  or  back,  of  the  ham'pone. 
Heavy  poles  support  the  beams  and  over  them  is  canvas  covered  with 
spruce  (Pseudotsuga  douglassii)  boughs,  the  edge  of  the  roof  being 
fringed  with  spruce  and  cedar  boughs,  and  the  south  wall  formed  of 
spruce  and  a  small  quantity  of  cedar.  The  personators  of  the  A'wan 
ta"^chu  (Great  Father),  the  pe'kwi^i,  and  the  Pi"'lashiwanni  (warrior)  of 
the  Ko'yemshi"  gather  the  boughs  and  place  them  in  position. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  A'wan  a'mosi  with  their  fel- 
lows, the  mi'laiilapo'na,  and  the  two  choirs  assemble  in  the  O'he'wa 


a  See  p.  33. 
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ki'wPsine,"  the  pe'kwin  having  previously  made  a  cloud  symbol  of 
meal  on  the  floor,  extending-  a  line  of  meal  eastward  from  the  syniljol. 
Later  he  forms  four  concentric  circles  of  meal,  on  which  he  places 
a  medicine  bowl,  after  which  he  arranges  the  ini'wachi  of  the  A'shi- 
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Fl<i.  fi— DidKmiii  of  llic  'lllii'lu'wo  corunioiiy  in  the  krwi'siiiC:  1,  !<hi'\vano"kin;  2.  yonnecr  brother 
Bow  pricNt;  ;i,  Shi'wiinni  of  Uic  West;  4,  Shi'wanni  of  the  Smith;  ."i,  Shi'wftnni  of  the  F>«t;  6.  7.  'k1«'- 
I)i]imkvvc  (youth  1111(1  niiiideli);  S,  Kla'kwcmosi;  9,  Hssoointe  Kln'kwomojii;  10  anil  II. 'kla'pundkwo 
(yoiKh  (incl  iimidcii);  12,  iic'kwlii  (sun  priest);  13,  older  hrotlier  Bow  priest;  14,  mi'wdohj;  LS, 
water  .iuffs  ami  vnNesof  the  'kia'piiiiakwe;  10,  mi'laiilnpniia  of  'Hla'hewesirle;  17.  haskelsof  mi'lAii- 
lapoiia  of 'HIa'liewe  siile;  IS,  baskets  of  iiii'lniilnpoiiH  of  ,«ho'ko'w  e  side;  19,  mi'laiilBpoHB  of  Shn'- 
ko'we  side;  20.  iHiskel  of  com  ntid  te'likiliawc;  21.  basket  of  eorii  of  'HIs'hewe  side.  22.  medieino 
bowl;  2;t,  basket  of  eorii  of 'Illa'hewe  choir;  24,  basket  of  corn  of  nho'ko'we  side;  2A.  prayer  me«l 
baHk<'l;  2(i.  baskets  of  corn;  27,  blanket;  2X,  lire  altar;  29.  basket  of  ooni  of  Sho'ko'we  ehoir;  30, 
drum  of  'Illa'hewe  choir;  '.M.  directors  of  'Hln'liewe  side;  32,  'llla'heweehoii ;  3.3.  dnim  of  Sho'ko'wp 
choir;  31,  directors  of  Sho'ko'wc  side;  3.5,  l^lio'ko'we  choir. 

wanni  in  liii(>  on  (he  west  .side  of  the  olond  -ynibol  (.>-oe  figure  The 
preparations  and  ceremony  in  O'he'wa  ki'wi'sine  were  a>  f<»llo\vs: 

Th(>  men  assemble  in  the  ki'wi'sine  nnd  prepaiv  te'Iikinawi-.  After 
eagle,  turkey,  and  oilier  plumes  are  altuehed  1<>  the  npj>er  ends  of  the 
sticks,  they  are  eoKired  black.  A  diiniiintiv(>  erotik  (syndxdir  of  lt>n- 
gevity),  with  la'.showawe  attached,  is  bound  with  wtton  wrxi  to  o«eh 


nSomc  years  uro  the  roremoiiy  here  doncrlbed  owiirtwl  in  the  Mu'ho'wii  ki'w1^n^n«init  to  th^ 

O'he'wii  belnn  unlit  for  occupniiey. 
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te'likiiiiine,  and  the  te'likinanc  with  its  companion  is  wrapped  in  a 
corn  husk  which  only  partially  covers  the  plumes,  the  wrappin<>-  being 
secured  by  a  ribbon  of  husk.  The  te'likinawe  thus  wrapped  are 
deposited  in  baskets  of  corn,  the  feathers  fringing  the  edge  of  the 
baskets,  which  are  in  position  by  the  cloud  symbol.  These  offerings 
are  made  to  the  rain-makers  to  induce  them  to  intercede  with  the 
Sun  Father,  that  he  may  embrace  the  rains  of  the  earth,  that  the 
corn  may  grow  to  be  beautiful  to  look  upon  and  good  to  eat.  The 
*Hla'hewe  and  Sho'ko'we  choirs  deposit  their  te'likinawe  in  separate 
baskets.  , 

After  the  te'likinawe  are  completed  the  Kia'kwemosi  takes  his  seat 
hy  the  medicine  bowl.  A  woman  places  a  vase  of  water  and  a  gourd 
hy  him,  and  he  dips  six  gourdfuls  of  water  from  the  vase,  emptying 
it  into  the  bowl.  He  now  drops  six  a'thlashi  (concretions;  sacred  to 
the  mother  of  corn  of  the  six  regions)  separately  into  the  medicine 
bowl,  raising  high  each  stone  and  praying  before  depositing  it  into 
the  bowl  (22  of  figure  6).  After  the  consecration  of  the  water  a 
blanket  (27  of  figure  6)  is  spread  upon  the  floor  a  short  distance  in 
fi'ont  of  the  cloud  sj'mbol.  The  pe'kwin  takes  his  seat  to  the  west 
of  the  blanket;  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  sits  south  and  the 
younger  brother  Bow  priest  north  of  it.  The  ten  mi'laiiliipo'na  of 
the  'HIa'hewe  side  are  seated  in  line  south  of  the  meal  line  extending 
from  the  meal  symbol,  and  the  ten  mi'laiiliipo'na  of  the  Sho'ko'we 
side  are  seated  in  line  north  of  the  meal  painting.  Some  of  these 
women  are  white-haired  and  aged.  Each  has  a  basket  of  corn  before 
her.  Those  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  have,  in  addition  to  the  corn, 
'hie' we  (tablets)  ornamented  with  sun,  moon,  star,  and  cloud  symbols, 
with  white  fluffy  eagle  plumes  surmounting  the  tablets.  Those  of 
the  'Hla'hewe  side  have  'hla'we  (slender  stems  of  a  plant)  about  18 
inches  long,  painted  white  and  adorned  with  delicate  white  duck 
feathers  in  groups  of  two,  the  space  between  being  of  the  width  of 
the  first  three  fingers  placed  crosswise  within  a  few  inches  of  their 
ends.  Each  basket  is  covered  with  a  white  embroidered  kilt.  The 
choir  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  is  grouped  in  the  southeast  corner  and 
that  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  in  the  northeast  end  of  the  room.  The 
flutists  prepare  te'likinawe  in  the  ceremonial  chambers  of  the  Ma"ke 
'Siin'nakwe  (Little  Fii'e  fraternit}')  and  Pe'shil'silo'kwe  (Cimex  frater- 
nity). The  ears  of  corn,  tied  together  in  twos,  are  taken  from  the 
baskets  in  turn  by  the  A'wan  a'mosi  of  the  choirs  and  the  others,  and 
deposited  on  the  blanket  to  the  right  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest, 
who  at  intervals  holds  a  bunch  of  the  corn  between  his  hands  and 
prays.  He  afterward  makes  a  cavitv  in  the  end  of  each  ear.  After 
each  ear  is  prepared  by  him  he  hands  it  to  the  pe'kwin,  who  deposits 
seeds  in  the  cavity  and  passes  it  to  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest, 
who  seals  the  opening  with  a  paste  of  yucca  fruit  softened  in  the 
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mouth  before  it  is  applied.  The  younger  brother  Bow  priest  lays 
each  ear  as  it  is  completed  to  his  left  on  the  blanket,  and  it  is  returned 
by  the  proper  parties  to  the  baskets.  Afterward  the  corn  is  placed 
with  that  stacked  in  the  house  of  each  individual  who  receives  it. 

After  the  preparation  of  the  corn  the  mo'sonaof  the'Hla'hewe  choir 
passes  to  each  mi'laiiUipo'na  of  his  side  and  tells  her  in  low  tones  to 
go  to  the  Sho'ko'we  choir  and  ask  them  to  work  for  the  'Hla'hewe. 
As  each  man  is  interrogated  he  replies  "  Yes,"  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible.  The  women  return  to  their  seats  and  the  members  of  the 
Sho'ko'we  choir  sit  on  their  wadded  blankets  before  the  basket  of  corn 
and,  facing  the  mi'laiiliipo'na,  prepare  the  'hia'we.  Each  ear  of  corn 
to  be  carried  by  the  dancers  is  surrounded  and  hidden  by  the  'hla'we, 
each  one  being  separately  bound  to  the  corn  with  cotton  cord.  The 
cord  is  held  between  the  teeth  during  the  wrapping.  When  all  the 
stems  are  attached,  short  dark  eagle  feathers,  plumes  from  (he  birds 
of  the  six  regions,  and  white  sage  blossoms  arc  arranged  upright 
around  the  ear  of  corn,  and  a  piece  of  native  white  cotton  cloth  is 
placed  over  the  base  of  the  corn,  extending  several  inches  upward  and 
heavily  wrapped  with  the  cotton  cord.  A  diminutive  crook,  with 
la'showawe  attached,  is  tied  to  eacli  'hla'wc  to  \)o  carried  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  dancei'.  The  'Hla'hewe  choir  sings  while  the  Sho'ko'we 
choir  works  on  th(>  'hla'we.  The  song  is  addressed  to  A 'wan  *Sita 
(Great  Mother)  corn:  "See,  I  dress  your  children  [referring  to  the 
corn]  in  beautiful  feathers  and  mi'hawe  (sacred  emi)roid('re(l  blankets). 
I  pray  that  you  will  send  to  us  many  of  your  children  another  year." 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  'hla'we  they  are  laid  across  the  basket^ 
of  corn  of  the  mi'laiiliipo'na  of  l)oth  sid(>s,  and  the  mo'sona  of  the 
Sho'ko'we  tells  the  mi'laiiliipo'na  of  his  side  (o  nvjuest  (he  choir 
of  the  'Hla'hewe  to  work  for  them.  The  re((uest'<  and  replies  are  made 
in  undertones.  Mem])ers  of  the  'Hla'hewe  choir  sit  b(>fore  (he  baskets 
of  corn  of  the  mi'laiiliipo'na  and  prepare  the  'hle'w(\  An  ear  of  corn, 
surrounded  with  feathers  and  white  sage  blossoms,  is  attached  to  the 
inner  side  of  (h(>  t!il»le(."  The  'lile'we  are  also  laid  across  the  Iwskets 
of  the  mi'laiiliipo'nii  of  Itolh  sid(>s.  The  eml)roidei'ed  kil(s  ai'e 
removed  each  time  to  nllow  the  'hla'we  'hie'we  t/o  he  placed  in 
the  baskets. 

At  suns(>t  <>ach  of  the  llrst  Ixxly  of  ,\'shiwaiun  depo^it^  four  (e  liki 
nawe,  the  sticks  colox-d  l»lack,  with  feathers  of  the  eagle,  turkey.  an«i 
birds  of  the  six  regions  iiltached.  and  six  grains  of  corn  of  (ho  colors 
of  the  six  regions,  l)enc!ith  (h(>  lloor  of  (he  ki'wi'sine  (hrougli  the  cir- 
cular opening  (symbolic  of  ( h(>  entrance  to  the  \uidennos(  world).  The 
ofl'eringH  are  made  to  the  Council  of  (he  (JoiN  and  decw»w»d  A'shi- 


II  Sonic  HlljflU  mislnkcs  miiili-  in  (lie  nrrHnRrnicnl  of  llip  frntlior?  nlnml  ono  of  tho  ™r»  of  o->m  wi»» 
Ht  once  nnliccd  hy  niio  i>f       wtinii-ii  of  Ihr  Slio'kci'wr  -"idp.   Hho  imnio<1i»»ply  r«ltpi1  the  «llwin«n 

(if  n  nu'iiiliiT  iif  llic  clinii  111  licr  side  tn  llic  crnir.  w  liicli  he  I'lirmMod, 
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wiiuiii  of  the  six  I'cgioiis  for  rain.s,  and  to  Fau'tiwii"  that  the,  sun  may 
embrace  the  earth  that  she  may  be  fruitful. 

Tho  four  'kia'punakwo/'  one  couple  accom])anicd  by  a  man  of  the 
Dog  wood  clan  and  the  other  by  a  man  of  the  Corn  clan,  come  to  the 
ki'wi'sine.  They  are  met  by  the  pe'kwin,  who  leads  them  down  the 
room  to  seats  at  the  west  end. 

The  two  youths  wear  white  cotton  shirts,  embroidered  kilts  about 
their  loins,  and  finely  dressed  white  buckskins  tied  about  the  neck  and 
falling  over  their  shoulders  far  below  the  waists.  Each  carries  a 
perfect  ear  of  corn  secreted  in  the  front  of  the  sash  which  holds  the 
kilt;  they  wear  dance  moccasins.  The  maidens  are  dressed  in  mi'hawe 
worn  as  dresses  and  fringed  white  cotton  sashes.  A  perfect  ear  of 
corn  is  secreted  in  the  l^ack  of  each  sash.  They  wear  ordinary  moc- 
casins, but  of  fine  quality,  and  both  the  youths  and  the  maidens  wear 
turquoise  earrings  and  elaborate  necklaces. 

The  pe'kwin  gives  to  each  'kiapuno'na  (singular  of  *kia'punakwe)  six 
te'likinawe,  one  for  each  of  the  six  regions,  with  ala'showanne  attached 
to  each;  a  butterfly  the  color  of  the  region  represented  is  also  attached  to 
each  te'likinane.  An  awehlwia  tehl'i  (cloud  vessel),  which  is  a  pottery 
vase  with  serrated  rim,  and  decorated  in  clouds,  rain,  and  tadpoles,  and 
is  suspended  with  cotton  cord,  and  an  ear  of  corn  with  which  to  sprinkle 
the  water  to  be  collected  are  given  to  each  maiden.  The  youths  have 
each  a  '^kia'pokiatomme  (long-necked  gourd  jug),  the  bulb  covered  with 
a  netting  of  native  cotton  cord,  to  which  fluffy  eagle  plumes  are  fastened. 
A  reed  in  each  jug.  having  a  la'showanne  tied  to  it,  is  to  be  used  as  a 
sprinkler.  The  two  'kia'punakwe  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  collect  water 
from  *Kianayalto  (spring  in  high  place),  in  the  foothills  of  Corn 
mountain,  where  they  deposit  their  te'likinawe  to  the  deceased  A'shi- 
wanni,  Pau'tiwa,  and  A'wan  *Sita  (Great  Mother)  corn,  that  the  rains 
may  come  and  the  earth  be  embraced  by  the  Sun  Father,  that  she  may 
give  to  the  people  the  fruits  of  her  being.  The  'kia'punakwe  of  the 
Sho'ko'we  side  visit  *Ej[a"si*kiai'a  (small  spring),  a  few  miles  north 
of  Zuni,  and  deposit  their  te'likinawe,  with  prayers  similar  to  those 
ofiered  by  the  others,  and  bring  water.  As  soon  as  the  'kia'punakwe 
leave,  the  mi'laiilapo'na  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side,  led  by  the  A'wan 
a'mosono"kia,  form  in  line  down  the  center  of  the  room,  holding  a 
*hla'we  in  each  hand,  and  dance  to  the  music  of  their  choir,  who  sing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum.  The  mi'laiilapo'na  of 
the  Sho'ko'we  side,  who  hold  the  'hle'we,  repeat  the  dancing-  to  the 
music  of  their  choir.  The  two  sides  dance  alter natel}'  until  midnight 
in  the  manner  described. 

a  See  p.  33. 

6  In  the  ceremonial  described  the  youth  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  is  a  child  of  the  Dogwood  clan;  he 
belongs  to  the  Badger  clan.  The  maiden  belongs  to  the  Dogwood  clan  and  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Shi'wano"kIa,  who  is  of  the  Dogwood  clan.  The  youth  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  belongs  to  the  Corn 
clan  and  the  maiden  is  a  child  of  that  clan.  At  the  next  festival  the  youth  of'the  'Hla'hewe  side 
must  belong  to  the  Dogwood  clan  and  the  maiden  mtist  be  a  child  of  the  clan,  and  the  youth  of  the 
Sho'ko'we  .side  must  belong  to  the  Corn  clan  and  the  maiden  must  be  a  child  of  the  clan. 
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The  'kia'punakwe  return  a  short  time  before  midniffht  with  water 
from  the  springs  visited,  each  part}'  escorted  by  a  iiieinber  of  the 
A'pi"h'ishiwanni  (Bow  priesthood).  Each  'Iviapuno'na,  in  addition  to 
the  vases  of  water,  brings  young  cornstalks  with  the  roots. 

The  pe'kwm  receives  the  cornstalks  and  stands  them  on  each  .side 
of  the  cloud  symbol  in  line  with  the  mi'wachi  and  places  the  water 
vases  and  jugs  on  the  circles  of  meal  formed  when  he  made  the 
cloud  symbol.  The  'kia'punakwe  resume  their  seats.  The  elder  and 
younger  brother  Bow  pi'iests  stand  on  each  side  of  the  cloud  symbol, 
the  elder  brother  being  on  the  north  side,  and  whirl  the  rhombi  for 
the  rain-makers,  while  the  Kia'kwemosi,  remaining  in  his  seat,  play.s 
on  the  riutc  (not  that  of  Pa'yatiimu,  but  the  smaller  flute  of  the 
A'shiwanni).  At  the  same  time  a  man  of  the  Frog  clan  smokes 
a  cigarette  of  native  tobacco,  puffing  the  smok<^  into  the  medicine 
water  and  over  the  vases  and  jugs  of  water  and  green  corn,  and  both 
choirs  sing,  that  the  earth  may  l)e  abundantly  watered. 

After  the  cigarette  is  smoked  the  two  male  'kia'punakwe  sprinkle 
water  from  their  gourd  jugs  over  the  cloud  symbol  and  objects  about 
it,  including  the  green  corn,  all  the  baskets  of  corn,  from  which  the 
kilts  have  been  removed  for  the  purpose,  and  each  per.son  present.  The 
female  'kia'pimakwe  re])eat  this  sprinkling.  After  a  long  prayer  by  the 
pe'kwin  the  procession  forms  to  proc-eed  to  the  hiim'pone  in  the  Si  aa' 
te'wita.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  leads.  He  carries  his  mi'li  and 
a  kilt,  which  has  a  broad  band  of  blue-green  (symbolic  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  world)  painted  across  it,  with  a  conventional  design  of  the 
game  of  sho'liwe"  at  each  end  of  the  band.  The  design  is  formed  by 
the  use  of  a  mnnber  of  yucca  splints  crossed  at  right  angles  to  form 
s<|uares.  These  are  laid  on  the  cloth,  and  yellow  and  l)lack  paint  is 
applied  in  the  squares,  which  denote  the  sho'liwe  reeds  grouped  ready 
to  throw.  The  yidlow  indicates  the  noi  th  country,  whence  the  A'shiwi 
came,  ()\('r  which  tli(>  Kia'kwemosi,  Shi'wanni  of  the  North,  has  care, 
whose  bi'calli  must  be  ])ure  so  that  this  region  may  ;ilways  be  fruitful 
and  bcautifid  to  looU  upon.  The  l)lai'k  is  symbolic  of  the  earth  over 
which  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir  has  car(\  whose  prayei's  must  bi-  pure 
that  the  earlli  may  be  made  good  for  man  (o  walk  upon.  The  diagonal 
line  through  eacli  s(|uar<>  is  symbolic  of  th(>  straight  road  of  the  Sun 
Father.  The  kilt  is  shaped  to  form  an  «^(|uilateral  triangle,  a  llully 
eagle  pltinie  l)(>ing  fastened  to  each  point.  A  game  of  sho'liM-e"  (nrrow 
reeds)  with  pluni(>s  attacht<d  is  tied  to  one  c(u  ner  and  a  ti'kwane"  (gam- 
ing stick)  with  pbunes  altaclnvl  is  tied  to  anolluM-  coi-ner. 

The  pe'kwin  follow-  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  carrying  a  nacrod 
wv;\\  basket  in  his  left  hand  and  throwing  the  meal  in  a  line  befoiv  him 
with  his  right.  Not  lieing  si  mcMuber  of  the  onler  of  ( >'nHya  iiakia 
(Mystery  medicine),  he  does  not  p(»ssess  a  nii'li.    The 'kSa'punakw-p 
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follow  noxt  ill  (ik\  a  youth  before  each  maiden.  The  irii'laiililpo'na  of 
the  'llla'hewea'iid  Sho'ko'we,  walking  side  l)v  side,  each  party  led  by  its 
A'wan  mosono"kia,  come  after  the  'kia'punakwe.  Each  mi'laiililpo'na 
carries  on  her  head  a  basket  containino-  corn  and  other  seeds,  two  "^hla'we, 
two  'hle'we,  and  te'likinawe,  covtH-ed  with  a  white  embroidered  kilt. 
Four  A'shiwanni  walk  in  tile  on  one  side  of  the  mi'laiililpo'na,  and  a 
shi'wanni  and  the  Shi'wano"kia,  who  carries  a  basket  of  all  kinds  of 
seeds  on  her  head,  ai-e  on  the  other  side.  The  younger  brother  Bow 
priest  follows  next.  A  man  of  the  Badger  clan  carrying  a  pottery  bowl, 
which  is  hidden  from  view  by  a  red  blanket,  containing  coals  from  the 
fire  altar  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  walks  to  the  right  and  back  of  the  younger 
brother  Bow  priest,  and  behind  him  the  *Hla'hewe  choir  in  a  group, 
the  mo'sona  and  vice  mo'sona  leading  side  by  side,  this  group  being 
in  line  with  the  others.  The  drummer,  who  is  a  short  distance  to 
the  right,  cari-ies  his  vase-shaped  pottery  drum  in  his  left  arm  and 
the  hooped  drumstick  in  his  right  hand.  The  Sho'ko'we  choir  follow 
in  the  same  order,  their  drummer  being  slightly  to  the  left.  The 
flutists  come  next  in  a  group,  led  by  their  mo'sona  and  his  deputy 
walking  side  b}^  side.  They  all  have  their  flutes  to  their  lips,  but  do 
not  play.  The  procession  passes  under  the  eastern  covered  way  to  the 
ham'pone  in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita,  and  proceeds  by  the  south  side  of  the 
ham'pone  to  their  places  (see  plate  xxxvii).  The  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  deposits  his  mi'li  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  cloud  symbol, 
a  painting  of  meal  similar  to  the  one  in  the  ki'wi*sine  having  been 
previously  made  by  the  pe'kwin  in  the  ham'pone.  He  lays  the  folded 
kilt  on  the  symbol  and  takes  his  position  hj  the  west  wall  on  the 
north  side.  The  pe'kwin,  following  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest, 
places  his  meal  basket  by  the  cloud  symbol,  and  takes  his  place,  by 
the  west  wall.  The  *kia'punakwe  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  hand  their 
jug  and  rain  vase  to  the  pe'kwin,  who  steps  forward  to  receive  them; 
he  deposits'them  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloud  symbol,  and  the  j'outh 
and  maiden  take  their  places.  The  *kia'punakwe  of  the  Sho'ko'we 
side  pass  by  the  west  to  the  north  where  the  pe'kwin  receives  their  jug 
and  vase  and  deposits  them  on  the  north  side  of  the  cloud  symbol, 
and  the  'kia'punakwe  pass  to  their  positions  by  the  west  wall.  The 
mi'laiilapo'na  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  remain  in  file,  facing  east  after 
they  enter  the  ham'pone.  Those  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  pass  around 
by  the  west  wall  to  the  north  side  to  their  places;  they  also  face 
east.  The  other  A'shiwanni  take  their  positions  in  line  on  the  west 
side  of  the  ham'pone,  and  the  choirs  of  the  two  sides  are  grouped 
at  the  southeast  and  northeast  corners.  (Figure  7  shows  position  of 
participants  in  *Hla'hewe  ceremonial  in  the  plaza.)  The  flutists  stand 
a  short  distance  from  the  Sho'ko'we  choir,  outside  the  ham'pone. 
The  flutes  are  about  27  inches  long.    The  gourd  cup  at  the  end 
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of  each  is  decorated  on  the  outer  side  with  yellow,  Ijlue,  red,  black, 
and  white  cloud  symbols.    The  concave  or  inner  side  has  aground 
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Fio.  7_l><)silioiis  (if  piirdcipHiits  in  llic  "Hia'lipwo  rrrpmoniwl:  1,  yoiinjTPr  hmlhpr  Bow  prtool:  2. 
Slii'wiiiiiii  <)f  tlK' VV('Nt;  ;t,  Slii'wiiiiiii  >>f  llir  Sniith;  4.  Slii'wRinii  of  llio  K««(:  5  i 
{),  iklii'iiiiimkwo  (Rirl);  7.  Kln'kwcnio-i;  C.  nwociiilc  Klii'kwrmosl;  9.  "kln'riinnl 
iiiikwo  (iMiy);  II.  iK-'kwlM  (smi  )irirst»;  12.  ol«lrr  linllirr  How  i>rio«t:  13.  Si. 

iif  frcUlKlily).  1  1.  ciiilil  Tiii'Hiirlil.  l.'i.  iiu'iil  i.iiiliUntf 'ynilx'lir  <■(  rliiii<»«;  IR  x<  M 
Ihi' 'klii'iniiiiikwc;  1 7,  liiiski-lf  of  <  i)rii  iili>1  Ip'likiiinwo  "f  llip  8lii'«dno  'li\«.  ■  > 
illlii'lu'wc  fililc;  lit,  chniraml  ilnili- of  Slio'kn'wi' siilo:  20,  n'moot  of  (1ip  two  M.lf«.  21.  lw«k.  1  ..f  <  om 
licloiiKiiiK  lo  tlip  iiio'-'omi  of  'lllii'lipwp;  22.  bfl.ikpl  of  forn  WonglnK  l.<  thp  m..'<»>Ti««  ^.f  .. , 

2:1,  liiiskol  of  coi  n  liclonKlnK  I"  II"'  HKi'solin  <if  niitl«(»;  24.  tp'llhindw p '.f  th^  ' 
IcMlkiniuvc  of  llic  Hho'ko'wp  i'lit>ir;  W.  Ip'llkliinw  p  of  niUiMs.:  27.  Irop":  2«.  r>  ' 
the  (lutPH.  '2<l,  llilllsl.s;  110  iiml  31.  Imskpis  of  pnni  of  nnllfl«;  R2  ■ 
li'Mlklimwc  an-  (li'liosHpd;  'M,  pollrry  Low!  ovrr  conl!";  34.  liiiiicl. 

iiii'liiilliipo'nH  (if  <lllii'l)pwp  rIiIp;  cbpIi  Iihs  lier  1)n«kpt  of  rorn  nml  !•  n  1.  i   

»  inclusive,  inl'liiilliilio'nn  of  Hho'ko'wp  oldp;  ouch  hnr  h<  r  lw«k»«t  of  com  •»i<1  fmir  lr'likin«*p 

liy  licr  .siilc. 

color  of  wliite  or  blue  trrtM-ii.  upon  «lii.'li  bnl (.Miliex  Bud  diH>r<>n  'li'V* 
are  painted.    The  (<d^r,>,s  of  the  nips  ure  srallojuMl.  ouch  -H^nllnp  Winjr 
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tippi'd  with  ii  llutfy  whito,  eagle  ijlunie.  llie  Hutes  are  laid  across 
a  bowl  18  inches  in  diameter,  the  edge  of  which  is  serrated,  and 
the  bowl  is  decorated  with  rain  symbols  on  a  white  ground.  This 
bowl  contains  medicine  of  l*a'yataniu,  supposed  to  be  compof^ed  of  the 
flowers  of  the  te'nas'siili  (mj'thical  medicine  plant  having  blossoms  of 
the  colors  of  the  six  I'egions),  the  hearts  of  butterflies,  and  dragon 
flies.  The  flutes  are  partl\'  covered  by  a  white  cotton  embroidered 
kilt  having  the  same  decoration  as  that  carried  by  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest. 

The  A'shiwanni  are  dressed  in  white  cotton  shirts  and  trousers  and 
red  silk  headbands.  The  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  have 
the  war  pouch  added  to  their  dress.  The  two  choirs  are  attired, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  individuals,  in  cotton  or  calico  shirts  and 
trousers,  with  fine  silk  scarfs  wrapped  like  a  turban  around  their 
heads.  They  wear  all  the  beads  they  possess  and  as  many  more  as 
they  can  borrow.  The  mo'sona  of  the 'Hla'hewe  choir  ha -i  a  line  of 
micaceous  hematite  across  his  face  just  below  the  eyes,  indicative  of 
the  prominence  of  his  ofiice.  The  mo'sona  of  the  Sho'ko'we  choir 
has  a  line  of  corn  pollen  under  the  right  eye  and  a  line  of  micaceous 
hematite  under  the  left.  The  corn  pollen  signifies  that  he  is  to  fast 
and  pray  and  to  practice  continency  one  night. 

The  flutists  wear  white  cotton  shirts  under  the  native  wool  shirts, 
which  are  elaborately  trimmed  with  green  and  red  ribbons  that  extend 
in  festoons  across  the  back.  Velvet  knee  breeches,  lined  on  the  outer 
side  with  silver  buttons,  the  ordinary  moccasins,  and  buckskin  leggings 
are  worn.  The  hair  is  parted  on  top  and  the  front  locks  are  folded 
over  on  each  side  of  the  forehead  and  tied  with  bunches  of  red  and 
green  ribbons.  The  back  hair  is  done  up  in  the  usual  knot  or  bow. 
The}"  make  an  elaborate  display  of  beads  and  necklaces.  Each  flutist 
has  a  line  of  pollen,  supposed  to  be  from  the  te'nas'sali,  under  the  right 
eye  and  a  line  of  micaceous  hematite  under  the  left.  The  line  of  pollen 
of  the  te'nas*sali  indicates  that  those  so  decorated  sing  the  songs  of 
Pa'yatamu.  The  A' wan  a'mosi  and  their  fellows  are  dressed  similar  to 
the  flutists,  but  their  hair  is  done  up  in  the  usual  wa}^  and  silk  bandas 
are  worn.  Their  faces  are  streaked  across  under  the  ejes  with  mica- 
ceous hematite  after  they  retvirn  froni  their  morning  meal,  which  is 
taken  in  their  homes.  The  A'wan  a'mosono"'kia  personating  the  Yel- 
low and  Blue  Corn  maidens  weai-  their  ordinary  dress  with  a  white 
blanket  bordered  in  blue  and  red,  which  is  fastened  suflScientlj'  low  to 
expose  the  necklaces.  A  white  embroidered  sash  is  so  arranged  about 
the  waist  that  the  upper  corners  meet  in  front  and  the  lower  ones  fall 
apart.  A  plumule  ear  of  corn,  s3"nibolic  of  A'wan  'Sita  (Great  Mother 
corn),  is  carried  in  the  back  of  the  sash,  but  is  hidden  from  view  by  the 
mi'ha.  The  breast  is  covered  with  precious  beads.  The  hair  is  parted 
down  the  back,  and  each  side  is  rolled  and  crossed  so  as  to  hang  in  a  loop 
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across  the  back  of  the  head,  and  this  is  wrapped  with  native  blue  yarn; 
bang's  cover  the  face,  and  a  white  fluffy  eagle  plume  is  tied  to  the 
forelock.  The  other  mi'Iaiiliipo'na  wear  their  ordinary  black  embroid- 
ered dresses  and  blanket  wraps,  and  their  hair  is  done  up  in  the 
usual  manner.  All  wear  white  moccasins  with  finely  finished  black 
soles. 

All  but  the  two  choirs  and  the  flutists  remain  standing-  until  the 
'Hla'hewe  and  the  Sho'ko'we  choirs  have  each  sung,  the  latter  ))eing 
accompanied  by  the  flutists.  After  each  song  the  choir  repeats  a 
prayer  aloud.  The  others  now  take  seats,  the  mi'laiilapo'na  keeping 
their  places,  sitting  upon  boxes  or  chairs  covered  with  robes  or  blan- 
kets placed  for  them.  The  A'wan  mosono''k]a  of  each  side  takes  the 
front  seat,  with  her  deputy  (younger  sister)  back  of  her."  The  A'wan 
mosono"kia  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  must  belong  to  the  Dogwood  clan, 
and  the  one  back  of  her  nmst  be  a  child  of  this  clan.  The  mi'laii- 
lilpo'na  at  the  west  end  of  the  line  must  also  belong  to  the  Dogwood 
clan.  The  A'wan  mosono'^kia  of  the  Sho'ko'we  si<le  must  Itelong  to 
the  Corn  clan,  and  the  one  back  of  her  must  l)e  a  child  of  this  dan. 
The  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  line  must  belong  to  the  Corn  clan.  A.s 
has  l)een  stated,  the  othei'  mi'luiilii])o'na  may  belong  to  any  clan. 
The  mi'laiiliipo'na  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  deposit  their  l)askets  l)y  their 
left  side,  standing  their  te'likinawe  to  the  left  of  the  ba-skets.  Those 
of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  place  their  baskets  on  the  right  and  their 
te'likinawe  to  the  right  of  the  baskets.  0(1i(m-  l)askets  and  t(>'likinawe 
are  deposited  in  front  of  the  ham'jione  and  midway. 

After  the  songs  all  remain  (juict  until  morning,  and  they  are  dosely 
watched  by  the  elder  and  younger  Itrotlicr  How  ])riests  lest  they 
sleep.  At  sunrise  the  eight  'kia'i)otiikwe.  having  slept  two  night.s 
in  the  house  of  the  Shi'wano"kfa.  come  to  the  ham'pone.  when'  four 
are  dressed  by  niembcMs  of  t In- ' 1 1  la'hewt'  choir  :»nd  Umv  l>v  the 
Sho'ko'we  clioii'.  The  ordiiiiii  v  i>lack  <lre>'-  is  not  removed,  a  mi'ha 
l)cing  placed  ovei'  it  and  faslened.  like  the  diess.on  the  right  shoulder. 
( he  deep  einl)roidei  v  being  at  (h(>  to]).  A  second  mi'ha  is  usrd  for  a 
skirt  oiih  ,  ;uid  is  bistened  mI  llie  bjick.  (he  deep  embroidery  Iwing  at 
the  bottom.  That  thr  outer  skirt  may  b(>  sutliciently  short,  the  blan- 
ket is  turned  ov(>r  at  (he  top,  forming  a  sort  of  st4»nding  rutlle  above 
the  white  cotton  fringed  sash.  The  moccasins  are  of  finely  drvi^jod 
white  buckskin  with  highly  ])olished  black  soles.  Kach  girl  wrar><  » 
])rofusion  of  line  neckliices.  mikI  the  wrists  are  adorned  wit h  buncliPH 
of  (lin  k  l)liie  vin  ii  luuieing  in  tassels  and  tied  with  strings  of  rrsl  yarn. 
The  hair  hangs  loosely  down  the  bRok,  and  bnnjff*  cover  (he  fai^o.  Tho 

"'I'lu'  cliliT  slslcr  Yollnw  Cnrw  mnlilcn  i!>  rrpr<>«ont<»'l  liy  Hi"  forrmiwt  «om«n  in  the  Hnr  ih" 
lioith  siili',  iind  lln"  yontiKcr  sietcr  Mine  Corn  ninldrii  i<i  rrprrwnlpil  liy  \he  forr>mn«1  wnm«ii  i-m  )l<r- 
simtli  hIiIc.  Iliiisc  next  to  llicsr  Hvn  nrc  Uipir  ceremonial  youtifter  •i«t.  r« 
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dross  coiiiplotc,  the 'lil('lli'i)()iio"  (sec  plate  xxxviii)  is  placed  on  the" 
head.  When  the  'kia'potiikvve  arc  ready  for  the  danc(i  those  who 
weiv  dressed  on  the  Sho'ko'we  side  pass  around  by  the  west  side  of 
the  iiiini'pone  and  join  the  others  on  the  south.  Each  dancer  is  sup- 
plied with  two  'hla'we  by  the  nii'laiiliipo'na,  and  they  are  led  to  the 
plaza  by  the  A' wan  mosono"kia  of  the  *Hla'hewe  side  who  throws  meal 
])efore  her  as  she  proceeds.  She  joins  in  the  dance  for  a  short  time 
and  returns  to  her  seat.  The  'kia'potiikwe  face  the  east  while  dancing. 
After  one  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  'Hla'hewe  choir,  the 
dancers  return  to  the  'Hla'hewe  side,  each  handing-  her*hla'we  to  a 
nii'laiilapo'na  and  receiving  two  *hle'we  instead.  They  now  pass  by 
the  west  side  around  to  the  Sho'ko'we  side  and  out  into  the  plaza,  led  by 
the  A'wan  mosono"kia  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side,  who  also  sprinkles  meal 
as  she  advances.  She  joins  the  *kia'potiikwe  in  the  dance  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  returns  to  the  hiim'^one.  When  dancing  for  the  Sho'- 
ko'we side  the}'  have  the  additional  music  of  the  flutists.  After  the 
dance  the  *kia'potiikwe  return  to  the  hilm'pone  by  the  Sho'ko'we  side, 
those  representing  the  *Hla'hewe  passing  around  to  their  own  side. 

The  girls  are  now  stripped  of  their  regalia  and  return  to  th'eir  homes. 
They  are  no  sooner  departed  than  eight  Mu'luktakia  (certain  anthropic 
gods)  arrive  by  the  eastern  covered  way.  The  Ko'mosona,  director- 
general  of  the  Ko'tikili  (mythologic  fraternity),  having  been  notified 
b}'  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  that  he  desired  the  services  of  eight 
Mu'luktakia,  gave  the  order  for  them  to  appear.  As  soon  as  the  Mu'luk- 
takia reach  the  center  of  the  plaza  the}-  begin  dancing,  turning  first  one 
way  then  another,  and  dropping  grains  of  corn  of  the  colors  of  the  six 
regions,  which  are  carried  in  a  white  embroidered  sash  worn  by  each 
dancer.  After  a  short  appearance  in  the  plaza  for  the  purpose  of  drop- 
ping the  corn,  the  Mu'luktakia  disappear  hy  the  western  covered  wa}', 
and  the  A'shiwanni  gather  up  the  corn.  Each  shi'wanni  drops  six 
grains,  every  grain  beingof  the  colorof  oneof  the  six  regions,  into  each 
of  the  two  square  excavations,  the  one  on  the  north  having  been  made 
in  the  early  morning  by  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  the  one  on  the  south  by 
the  pe'kwin  at  the  same  hour.  They  carry  the  rest  of  the  corn  with 
them,  passing  down  the  Sho'ko'we  side  and  up  the  *Hla'hewe  side, 
each  shi'wanni  giving  six  grains  of  corn  of  the  six  colors  to  each 

o  The  'hlelh'pone  is  a  ceremonial  headdress.  A  circle  is  formed  of  a  slender  bit  of  wood,  and  four 
additional  pieces  are  attached  to  the  band  at  equal  distances,  coming  together  at  the  other  ends, 
forming  a  sort  of  miter.  A  fringe  of  black  goat's  wool,  in  the  present  instance  about  3  j  inches  deep, 
extends  around  the  band.  A  tablet  similar  to  those  carried  in  the  hands  stands  out  from  the  center 
of  the  miter,  and  a  thin  fringe  of  goat's  wool,  4  inches  deep,  dyed  red,  hangs  at  the  base.  Serrated 
pieces  of  wood,  symbolic  of  clouds,  attached  to  the  bands  stand  in  the  arches.  Eacli  cloud  symbol 
is  tipped  with  a  fluffy  eagle  plume.  A  bunch  of  yellow  parrot  plumes  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
•hlelh'ponne,  with  an  aigret  of  shorter  parrot  plumes  and  fluffy  eagle  feathers  at  its  base.  Long 
streamers  of  red  and  green  ribbon  hang  from  the  aigret.  The 'hlelh'pone,  like  other  ceremonial 
objects  of  the  Zufiis,  are  freshly  decorated  whenever  they  are  to  be  used.  The  decorating  is  done  in 
the  houses  of  eight  men  designated  by  the  A'wan  a'mosi,  and  they  are  carried  to  the  hiim'pone 
when  the  morning  star  appears  above  the  horizon. 
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mi'laiiliipo'na.  They  next  distribute  the  corn  to  the  ineinbej's  of  the 
*Hla'hewe  choir,  then  to  the  'kia'punakwe,  the  Shi'\vano''ki'a,  the  Sho'- 
ko'we  choir,  and  last  the  flutists.  After  the  corn,  which  is  .Supposed  to 
have  been  blessed  by  the  gods,  is  distributed,  the  Kia'kwcniosi  deposits  - 
four  te'likinawe  in  the  excavation  on  the  noi  th  and  th(;  Slii'wanni  of 
the  Nadir  deposits  four  in  the  one  on  the  south  to  the  deceased  A'shi- 
wanni;  they  cover  the  plumes  with  earth  and  otditeratc  all  traces  of 
the  excavations.  The  two  choirs  and  flutists  now  go  to  their  homes 
for  refreshment.  Upon  their  return  all  the  others  leave  except  the 
*kia'punakwe,  who  must  remain  and  eat  he'we  (wafer  bread),  made 
of  corn  meal  mush.    They  ma}'  di'ink  coti'ee  when  the\'  have  it. 

All  the  participants  in  the  drama  return  to  the  hiim'pone  before 
o'clock,  when  the  Mu'luktiikia  reappear  through  the  eastern  covered 
wa}'  with  four,  spruce  trees,  each  tree  borne  by  two  of  the  gods,  of 
whom  the  foremost  has  the  trunk  on  his  slioulder,  while  the  other  has 
his  right  arm  around  the  top  of  the  tree.  They  post  one  of  the  trees 
midway  and  in  front  of  the  ham'pon(>  and  thive  at  the  south  end. 
The  Mu'luktakia  dance  about  during  the  ])lanting  of  the  trees.  When 
they  have  finished  they  leave  the  i)Iaza  l)y  tiie  west  entrance  and 
pass  over  the  western  road  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  (abiding  place  <d'  the 
Council  of  the  Gods).  In  reality  they  go  al>oul  half  a  mile  to  a  bend 
in  the  rivei',  where  an  embankment  protects  them  from  view,  and 
remove  the  regalia  of  the  gods  they  personate.  They  are  followed  by 
two  men,  who  keep  well  to  their  left  and  are  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  Mu'luktakia.  Tiieir  mission  is.  however,  to  bring 
back  the  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  hidden  under  their  blankets. 

As  soon  as  the  Mu'luktakia  leave  the  plaza,  the  general  dancing  of 
the  Mlla'he  o'tiikwe  and  Sho'ko  o'tiikwe  begins.  The  female  dancers 
remain  in  the  house  of  tli(>  Slii'wan()'M<ia  until  I  heir  services  are  rcjuired. 
when  four  of  them  are  led  by  the  A'wan  ino'.sona  of  the  'HIa'howo  side 
and  four  by  the  A'wan  mo'sona  of  the  8ho'ko*W(^  side  through  the 
eastern  coven>d  way  to  the  hani'i)one.  those  for  the  'Ula'hewe  entering 
on  the  south  and  those  for  (he  Sho'ko'we  on  the  north.  F*iur  of 
the  girls  are  dress(Ml  by  membeis  of  the  'Ula'hewe  choir  and  f«»uv  by 
members  of  the  Sho'ko'we  choir  on  (heir  respective  sides,  (heir 
regalia  being  identical  with  tliat  worn  by  (he  'kia'ixitiikwe.  inc  ludinp 
the  'idelh'ponnc. 

Tii(>  men  who  luM  sonate  the  ya'pota  "  may  )«>main  in  (he  plaza  ohn«M  \  - 
in<>-  (tie  dnuna  uu(il  sucii  lime  ns  they  are  wanted  for  (he  dance.  The 
ya^olii,  who  personilics  A'wan  tiVehu  ((ireat  Kather  of  corn),  enters 
the  hiinVpoue  on  (he  'llla'lH-we  side.  He  i^.  dre.-^xod  by  a  momlirr 
of  the  choir  of  (his  side  I  le  wear.s  a  whi(e  embroidered  kil(  fnMenod 
at  the  right  side  and  h(>l<l  on  by  a  .sa.sh  tied  on  (lio  same  ^id-  V  f-x 
..Hovcmi  men  i.iko  Uirlr  liirii  in  rppivwiitlnir '  r-i" 
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skin  Imiiii's  ])ondent  at  llio  back,  and  a  perfect  car  of  corn — jiot  a 
,<;rain  must  l)e  inissin<)- — is  worn  in  tlie  hack  of  the  belt,  thoiio'li  care- 
fully concealed  from  view.  Spruce  twij^'s  .standinj>'  erect  are  fastened 
about  the  waist.  The  hair  hangs  down  the  back,  with  two  white  fiuff'y 
eagle  plumes  fastened  one  below  the  other.  The  front  bangs  cover  the 
face,  which  is  painted  white,  and  there  are  daubs  of  the  same  paint  on 
each  breast,  shoulder,  scapula,  upper  arm,  and  leg  above  the  knee. 
Dance  moccasins  are  worn,  with  anklets  blocked  with  black  and  white 
porcupine  quills,  and  hanks  of  native  blue  3'arn  hanging  in  tassels,  with 
sleigh  bells  attached,  are  worn  below  the  knees.  Four  strings  of  olive 
shells  and  black  stone  beads  hang  over  the  right  shoulder  across  the 
chest  and  back.  These  beads,  which  are  claimed  to  be  ver}^  old,  are 
the  propert}'  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  are  greatly  treasured 
by  him. 

Each  dancer,  including  ya'pota,  holds  a  *hla'we  in  each  hand  received 
from  the  mi'laiilapona.  The  dancers  of  the  *Hla'hewe  side  are  joined  by 
those  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  and  pass  in  file,  the  ya'pota  midway,  to 
the  plaza,  led  by  the  A' wan  mosono'ivia  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side,  who 
throws  meal  in  a  line  before  her  as  she  advances.  A  line  is  foi'med 
facing  the  east,  and  after  dancing  a  while  they  turn  and  form  into  file 
facing  south  and  dance  again  (see  plate  xxxix).  This  movement  is 
repeated  throughout  the  dance,  with  an  occasional  change  by  turning 
all  the  way  round. 

The  ya'pota  uses  his  left  foot  principally  to  balance  himself,  vio- 
lently moving  the  right  foot  up  and  down.  The  women  keep  their 
feet  close  together,  slightly  raising  the  heel,  the  motion  being  princi- 
pallv  from  the  knee.  All  extend  their  arms  before  them  and  keej)  time 
with  the  songs  of  the*Hla'hewe,  entreating  the  Sun  Father  to  embrace 
the  Earth  Mother  that  she  may  give  to  them  the  fruits  of  her  being. 
Shortly  after  the  dance  begins,  five  women,"  wearing  their  black 
dresses  and  blanket  wraps,  come  from  the  ceremonial  house  of  the 
Kia'kwemosi  and  pass  through  the  hiim'pone  on  the  *Hla'hewe  side 
to  the  plaza.  Each  woman  passes  her  mi'li  before  the  mouth  of  each 
dancer,  who  draws  a  breath  from  it,  and  they  return  to  the  house  by 
the  *Hla'hewe  side.  The  dance  continues  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
dancers  return  to  the  ham'pone,  those  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side,  who  enter 
first,  passing  around  to  the  north  side. 

The  'hla'we  are  received  by  the  mi'laiilapo'na.  The  A' wan  moso- 
no'"kia  lingers  in  the  plaza  a  moment  or  two  after  the  others  leave, 
dancing  slowly  back  to  the  ham'pone  as  she  faces  east.  On  taking  her 
seat  she  deposits  her  *hla'we  in  the  basket  beside  her. 

The  dancers  now  receive  the  'hie' we,  and  those  on  the  'Hla'hewe 


a  These  women,  who  approach  the  different  dancers  with  their  mi'wachi,  are  the  Shi'wano"kla  and 
the  wives  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni. 
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side,  including  ya'pota,  pass  by  the  west  wall  to  the  Sho'kcrwe  >ido 
and,  joining  the  others,  proceed  to  the  plaza,  led  hy  the  A'wan 
mo'sono"kia  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side.  The  Sho'ko'we  choia-  is  joined 
by  the  flutists.  The  dance  is  nearly  the  same  as  before,  the  di  He  re  nee 
being  that  the  *hle'we  are  moved  downward,  while  the  song  implores 
Great  Mother  of  corn  to  give  them  many  of  hor  children  during 
the  coming  year.  After  the  dance  they  return  to  the  Sho'ko'we  side, 
the  A'wan  mosono"kIa  lingering,  as  before,  a  short  time  in  the  plaza; 
those  belonging  to  the  'Hla'hewe  pass  around  to  the  south  side. 

The  same  persons  who  dressed  the  mal(>  dancer  and  the  girls  now 
disrobe  them  and  prepare  for  another  set  of  danccM's.  w  ho  appear  as 
soon  as  the  others  are  gone,  led  by  the  A'wan  a'mosi  of  the  two  >ides. 
The  new  set  is  dressed  as  ))efore  described.  The  start  this  time  is 
made  from  the  Sho'ko'we  side.  After  four  sets  of  girls  have  danced, 
as  described,  a  feast  is  served,  scventy-tive  great  bowls  of  focul  and 
cofl'ee  being  brought  by  women  and  placed  in  two  rows  on  either  >ide 
in  the  ham'pone.  After  all  the  participants  in  the  drama  have  par- 
taken of  stewed  mutton  with  chili  and  hominy,  stewed  peaches,  wafer 
bread,  and  cofl'ee  the  remainder  ot^  the  food  is  carried  around  and 
distributed  among  the  spectators.  AN'hilc  the  more  exclusive  women 
with  their  children  observe  the  ceremonies  from  windows  opening 
into  the  pla/a  or  seated  on  ])lankets  and  roi)es  on  the  south  side  of  the 
court,  the  house  tops  ai  e  crowded  with  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  wearing  their  best  clothes  and  most  (daborate  l)lankets  and  exhib- 
iting the  most  inteiise  inteicst  in  all  that  is  passing  before  them. 

Dancing  is  resumed  al'tcr  tli(>  feast,  each  side  having  five  danres 
before  the  arrival  of  the  sunset  dancers.  The  he'kupow anhak'tona 
and  sho'li])simonthle'ona  appear  Ixd'ore  the  ushiinashutt'.  The  two 
girls  are  dressed  behind  a  l)lanket  held  by  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  and  another  shi'wanni.  The  Kia'kwemosi  assists  the  girls  for 
atime,  then  the  elder  t»rotliei-  I'.ow  ])riest  lakes  his  place  and  «-om- 
pietes  the  dress.  Tiieir  attire  is  like  that  of  the  'kia'potiikwe. 
After  the  he'kui)owaiiliak'lona  ar(<  dressed  they  relire  to  a  lower  n>om 
in  th(>  ceremonisil  house  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  which  opens  into  the 
]iiinri)oiie.  Thci-c  llicir  liair  is  parted  oxer  the  head  and  <lown  the 
back,  don(>  up  on  both  sides  over  wooden  forms  used  excluMvely  for 
ceremonial  hair  dressing,  and  then  wrapped  with  native  blue  yarn. 
Sho'lipsimonthle'ona's  dn-ss  is  like  that  of  ya'p.»ta,  with  long  strin^r^ 
of  tunpioise  l)(>ads  hanging  from  his  ears,  lie  wears  three  whito 
flull'v  ('agh>  plumes  down  tli.>  luick  of  the  liair.  instead  of  two.  but 
he  (ioes  not  have  the  .<!ir  of  <  oi  n  in  his  belt.  While  the  girK  aiv 
having  their  hair  dressed  llie  el<l.<r  brother  How  priest  npivadx 
two  blankets,  one  <ipon  the  other,  on  the  lloor  of  the  hr,m'|^M,o 
on  the 'llla'hewe  side  1<.w;nd  tli.<  west  en.l.    A  low  Ih.x  i^.  pl»«n-d 
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on  iho  wo.st  side  of  tlic  t)]anket  rug,  upon  which  a  slii'wanni  takes 
his  seat,  and  one  of  the  lie'kupowanhak'tona  partly  reclines  on 
the  rug  with  her  head  held  between  the  hands  of  the  slii'waruii,  he 
he  being  careful  to  keep  her  hair  from  the  face.  The  eldei'  ))rotlier 
Bow  priest  spreads  a  white  cotton  cloth  over  the  body  of  the  girl, 
and  the  pe'kwin  colors  her  chin  and  lower  jaw  black  Avith  paint  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  by  the  A'shiwanni  from  the  undermost 
world.  A  line  is  first  drawn  across  the  face  near  the  upper  lip,  black 
is  laid  on  below  this  line,  and  then  corn  pollen  is  applied  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  face.  The  l)lack  is  symbolic  of  rain  clouds  and  the 
pollen  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  girl  now  stands  while  the  proc- 
ess is  repeated  with  the  other  he'kupowanhak'tona  and  the  sho'lipsi- 
monthle'ona.  When  the  face  decorations  are  finished  the  blankets 
are  folded  into  smaller  proportions.  The  pe'kwin  sits  on  the  box, 
which  remains  in  place,  and  two  A'shiwanni  hold  a  blanket  protecting 
him  from  view  while  he  prepares  a  he'kupowanne,  which  consists  of  an 
ear  of  corn  and  eight  te'likinawe  (offerings  to  the  Sun  Father,  Moon 
Mother,  and  Corn  Mother)  secured  in  a  mi'ha,  which  is  folded  into 
a  strip  about  8  inches  wide  and  36  or  more  inches  long.  The  end 
containing  the  corn  and  te'likinawe  rests  on  the  head.  The  embroid- 
ered portion  forms  the  lower  end  of  the  scarf -like  piece.  On  com- 
pleting the  he'kupowanne  the  pe'kwin  resigns  his  seat  to  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest,  who  makes  a  second  he'kupowanne.  On  its  com- 
pletion the  two  ai'e  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  he'kupowanhak'tona, 
and  pounds  of  ko'hakwa  (white  shell  beads),  turquoise,  and  coral 
necklaces  are  heaped  upon  each  package.  Each  he'kupowanhak'tona 
gives  an  additional  touch  to  the  hekupowanne  to  properly  balance  it 
on  the  head  before  proceeding  in  file,  with  sho'lipsimonthle'ona 
between  them,  to  the  plaza.  The  girls  carry  *hla'we,  and  the  youth 
carries  in  his  right  hand  te'likinawe,  with  a  hoop  (world  s3'mbol) 
colored  blue  with  la'showanne  attached,  and  the  folded  kilt  from  the 
meal  painting  in  the  ham'pone;  and  in  the  left  hand  the  Kia'kwemosi's 
mi'li.  The  three  are  led  to  the  plaza  by  the  A'wan  mosono"kia 
of  the  'Hla'hewe  side,  who  remains  a  few  moments  in  the  plaza  and 
then  retires  to  the  ham'pone,  then  the  vice  A'wan  mosono"kia  appears 
and  continues  dancing  after  the  others,  who  dance  but  fifteen  minutes. 
They  must  not  turn  their  faces  from  the  east  until  the}'  enter  the 
ham'pone.  The  he'kupowanhak'tona  do  not  venture  to  raise  their 
heads  for  fear  of  dropping  the  he'kupowanne. 

The  pe'kwin  removes  the  he'kupowanne  from  the  heads  of  the  he'ku- 
powanhak'tona and  hands  them  to  two  men,  who  hold  them  in  the  left 
arm,  mu'ch  as  an  infant  in  civilization  is  carried,  and  proceed  with  them 
to  the  plaza.  They  face  the  east  and  pray,  sprinkling  meal  from  a  meal 
basket  held  in  the  left  hand.    Each  has  an  attendant  who  stands  north 
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of  him.  After  the  prayers  the  party  return  to  the  hiim'ponc,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  he'kupovvanne  are  relieved  of  the  sacred  objects  b}-  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  in  turn  hands  them  to  the-pe'kwin.  who 
holds  them  gently  in  his  arms  while  he  stands  in  the  center  of  the  plaza 
and  prays  to  the  Sun  Father  to  give  health,  happiness,  and  long  life 
to  his  people.  He  prays  that  they  maj-  be  blessed  with  the  all-pervad- 
ing life  of  A'wonawilo'na."  Moving  the  two  he'kupowanne  round  in 
a  circle,  he  draws  from  them  the  sacred  breath,  deposits  them  in  a 
large  bowl  with  serrated  edge,  and  spreads  an  em))roidered  kilt  over 
them. 

The  ushan'ashute  are  di'ossed  and  painted  like  the  he'kupowan- 
hak'tona,  and,  carrying  he'kupowanne  specially  prepai'ed  for  them, 
repeat  the  ceremony  of  the  he'kupowanhak'tona  with  every  detail. 
The  flutists  accompany  the  Sho'koSve  choii-  when  the  u.shsin'ashutc 
dance,  ])ut  they  do  not  play  for  sho'lipsimonthle'ona.  The  Shiwann'- 
'kia  and  other  bearers  of  the  mi'wachi.  who  l»less  the  ushan'ashute 
with  their  life-giv^ers  (see  page  416)' in  the  manner  described,  leave  the 
plaza  by  the  eastern  covered  way. 

A'sliuwahiiiiona  now  appears  for  the  lirst  time.  He  is  dressed  by  a 
member  of  the  'Illa'hewe  choir  like  sho'lipsimonthle'ona,  except  that 
he  wears  two  plumes  on  the  Itack  of  his  hair  instead  of  three;  his  moc- 
casins are  painted  white  and  theic  ai'c  daubs  of  paint  on  flicm  from  the 
pinkish  clay  found  near  Ko'tliluwahrwa.''  lie  has  a  l)il  of  hawk  tiiedi- 
cine  (a  root)  in  his  mouth  and  he  carries  a  hawk  phun(>  in  ea<'h  hand, 
which  he  waves  as  h(\  tlances  to  tli(> music  of  (he  choir  of  (he  'Hla'howe 
side.  The  choir  sings  the  Shuts'lna  yai'na  (song  of  the  hawk),  whirh 
is  an  invocation  to  this  bii'd  that  those  who  dance  and  sing  may  not  l»e 
made  tired.  The  A'wan  m()sono"kia  of  th(>  Slio'ko'we  side  joins  the 
7\'waii  ni()son()"kia  of  the  'HIa'hewe  side.  ea<'h  wearing  a  Milelh'ponne 
on  her  head  and  carrying  'hla'we.  The  A'wan  niosono"kia  of  the 
' II la'liewe  side  precedes  A'sliuwahiinona.  and  (he  one  of  (he  Sho'ko'wc 
side  follows  aft(>r  Iiini  (<»  I  lie  plazji.  Aft(>r  tiancing  alniut  (iftoen 
miiuites  they  start  for  the '1  lia'h(>we  side  of  (In*  li!ini'poni\  and  the 
leadci',  as  she  passes  in,  turns  and  push(>s  A'shuwahanona  Itack.  and  ho 
returns  to  the  (  (Milcr  of  the  plaza  and  dances  a  few  niimitos  longt^r, 
keeping  tim(>  with  the  Mlla  licnvc'  choir  by  the  most  violonf  motion  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  whih^  he  strikes  one  plume  with  the  other.  On 
enteiing  (lie  liiinrpoiie  llic  A 'wan  irniOf»otio"kia  are  relieved  of  their 
'hlelh'ponnr  and  'hl!i'\\(>  and  re(urn  (o  their  seats. 

A'shuw ahiinona  now  (>n(<'rs  the  ham'pone  on  tht>  'HIa'hewe  side. 
Passing  lirst  b\  (Ix-  'Illa'hewe  choir,  ho  waves  his  pinnies  alxmt  (hoir 
hei\(ls;  !ind,  extending  his  Mi  ins  before  him.  ho  strikes  tho  inidorf*ido  of 
(he  plinni"  h(>l(l  in  his  hdt  hand  with  the  one  held  in  his  right.  w«\os  his 
plumes  ill  !i  ( in  le.  i\ii<l  stnkcx  tlioni  towanl  tho  earth  in  tho  iiiHimor 

a  See  ClasslflcRtloM  of  ilip  lilRhrr  iuMvprs.  pi  n-. 
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described.  At  this  iiioineiit  all  expectorate,  that  they  may  have  ^ood 
hearts  and  imich  streiij^th  for  the  sono-  and  dance.  A'.shuwahilnona 
repeats  tlie  ceremony  with  tlie  plumes  ovei'  the  A'shiwanni,  Sho'ko'we 
choir,  llutists,  the  mi'laiiliipo'na  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side,  and  those  of  the 
'Hla'hewe  ^ide;  he  then  removes  his  regalia,  assisted  by  a  member  of 
the  'llla'hewe  choir,  and  leaves  the  plaza  b}^  the  eastern  covered  way. 

The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  now  ties  a  white  fiiiffy  eagle  plume  to 
each  tree  with  a  cotton  coi'd,  that  the  plume  may  convey  the  breath 
prayers  to  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  to  water  the  earth.  After  the 
plumes  are  attached  to  the  trees,  there  are  ten  dances  by  the  'Hla'he 
o'tiikwe  and  Sho'ko  o'tiikwe,  which  continue  the  best  part  of  the 
night." 

The  pottery  bowl,  which  has  remained  over  the  coals,  is  removed  at 
dark  and  a  large  fire  is  lighted  from  the  coals,  wood  having  been  placed 
near  hy.  The  legend  says  that  a  light  must  be  kept  so  that  the  Corn 
maidens  ma}^  be  carefully  watched  and  protected.  All  through  the 
long  night  the  dancers  are  ever'  ready  to  perform  their  part.  The 
pe'kwin  leads  the  man  of  the  Frog  clan  to  the  ham'pone  at  earliest 
dawn,  and  he  sits  on  a  wadded  blanket  innnediately  back  of  the  cloud 
symbol,  facing  east.  He  holds  an  ear  of  corn,  a  miniature  crook  with 
eagle  and  turkey  plumes  and  feathers  from  the  birds  of  the  six  regions 
attached,  and  two  te'likinawe  in  his  right  hand.  He  prays  for  rains, 
and  just  as  the  plaza  is  bathed  in  sunlight,  the  te'likinawe  of  the 
mi'laiilapo'na  and  mi'wachi,  obedient  to  his  command,  fall  over.* 

FoUoNfing  the  all-night  dancing,  the  four  'kia'potiikwe,  led  by  the 
A'wan  mosono"kia  of  the  'Hla'hewe  side  and  four  by  the  A'wan 
mosono"kia  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  come  to  the  plaza  before  sunrise 
and  enter  the  ham'pone  from  the  south;  the  'kia'potiikwe  led  by  the 
A'wan  mosono"kia  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side  pass  around  to  the  north, 
and  are  dressed  as  before  described.  After  the  girls  of  the  "Hla'hewe 
side  are  robed  in  their  regalia  they  join  the  others  on  the  north,  when 
all  are  led  to  the  plaza  by  A'wan  mosono"kia  of  the  Sho'ko'we  side, 
who  throws  a  line  of  meal  before  her  as  she  proceeds.  Each  girl 
carries  the  'hle'we,  which  she  constantly  moves  toward  the  earth 
during  the  dance.  The}'^  are  accompanied  by  the  Sho'ko'we  choir  and 
flutists,  neither  the  musicians  nor  these  particular  dancers  ceasing  for 
a  moment  from  sunrise  until  9  o'clock,  for  the  dancers  must  not  return 
to  the  ham'pone  until  the  cloud  symbol  is  bathed  in  sunlight.  During 

a  When  a  woman  wishes  to  leave  the  ham'pone  for  any  purpose  during  the  night  she  is  attended 
by  a  member  of  the  choir  of  her  side.  Such  attendants  are  called  Pi''lashiwanni.  The  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  acts  in  this  capacity  several  times  during  the  night,  and  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest 
watches  carefully  that  no  one  associated  with  the  drama  sleeps.  To  sleep  at  this  time  would  give 
great  ofFen.se  to  the  gods  whom  they  address. 

b  The  ear  of  corn  is  afterward  placed  in  the  stacked  corn  in  his  house,  the  two  te'likinawe  are  depos- 
ited south  of  the  village  on  the  road  to  the  shrine  of  the  Snake  fraternity,  and  the  crook  is  returned 
to  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  As  the  man  of  the  Frog  clan  does  not  possess  a  crook  he  must  borrow 
one.  He  js  called  by  the  pe'kwin  to  take  part  in  the  'HIa'hewe  ceremonial  because  he  possesses  such 
valuable  songs  for  rains  that  mi'wachi  and  te'likinawe  obey  his  commands. 
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the  dancing  several  of  the  ini'laiilapo'na  of  the  Sho'ko'wc  side  come 
to  the  plaza  and  pass  *hle'\ve  before  the  mouths  of  the  dancers.  The 
miwachi  bearers  make  frequent  visits  to  the  plaza  to  pass  the  nii'wachi 
before  the  lips  of  the  dancers,  that  the}'  ma\-  inhale  the  breath  of  life, 
the  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona. 

The  Hvia'punakwe  appear  about  half  past  7  o'clock,  already  attired  in 
their  ceremonial  dress.  The}^  are  led  by  the  pe'kwin  first  down  the 
Sho'ko'we  side,  when  they  sprinkle  each  basket  of  corn,  the  youth>  with 
the  reeds  dipped  into  their  gourd  jugs  of  water  and  the  maidens  each 
with  an  ear  of  corn  dipped  into  her  cloud  vessel.  They  continue  round 
to  the  south  and  down  the  'Hla'hewe  side,  sprinkling  the  baskets  of 
corn  on  that  side;  they  then  go  out  into  the  plaza,  where  they  form 
into  line,  facing  east,  back  of  the  'kia'potiikwe.  At  the  same  time 
the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  passes  a  lighted  reed  tilled  with  native 
tobacco  to  the  flutists,  one  after  the  other  ceasing  to  play  to  take  a 
pufl'.  Ten  mi'wachi  bearers  now  pass  in  line  before  the  'kia'potiikwe 
and  *kia'punakwe,  each  drawing  her  mi'li  three  or  four  times  before 
the  mouth  of  each  dancer,  after  which  they  approach  the  lluto  jilayers 
and  repeat  the  passing  of  their  mi'wachi  before  the  mouths  of  the 
flutists;  and,  beginning  with  the  Sho'ko'we  choir,  they  draw  their 
mi'wachi  before  the  mouth  of  each  person  in  the  h!im'])one.  always 
with  prayers  for  a  pure  heart,  health,  and  long  lif«\  wliicli  (  (imf-  from 
A'wonawil'ona. 

After  the  reed  has  been  smoked  liy  the  flutists  tiie  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  stands  on  one  side  and  the  younger  Itrother  Bow  jiriest 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dancers,  and  they  whirl  the  rhombi  that 
the  rain-makers  may  gather  together  and  wal(M-  the  earth.  When  the 
rhombi  cease  the  'kra'jiuuakwe  s])ritdde  lli(>  <laiieers  as  heret<»fore 
described,  passing  from  the  noilli  end  of  the  line:  and.  jMTcrded  by 
the  pc'kwui  and  elder  brother  liow  priest  and  followed  1»y  the  younger 
brother  Bow  priest,  they  leave  th»>  plaza  by  the  eastern  covered  way 
to  visit  He'patina,"  a  shrine  (see  plate  xl)  which  is  synilxilir  of  the 
Middle  of  the  world. 

He'patina  has  an  under  room  t>  t>y  •!  feet,  mea-ured  by  the  feet  of 
the  Indian  placed  one  before  the  otiwr.  i  lie  floor  and  walls  niv  of 
stone.  Tile  shrine  is  roofed  with  beams  some  <1  inches  in  diameter. 
These  beams  are  fllled  in  willi  twigs  and  the  whole  is  covered  with 
earth  to  a  depth  equal  lo  (iie  distance  from  the  eII»o\\  to  the  tip  of  tho 
middle  lii\ger.  This  roof  has  a  hatchway  siiflieiently  large  to  admit  the 
objects  deposited  widiiii.  Tlie  roof  is  l««vel.  and  forms  the  y^^\>^  v  Ho«»r 
of  the  shrine,  which  is  walled  on  three  Hides  with  stone  slabs  securely  sot. 
The  fourth  slab  on  tli»>  east  side  is  so  arranged  us  [n  be  readily  irmovp<i. 
This  wall  is  roofed  with  slalts  upon  which  air  several  curiously  •'hn\^\ 

a  He,  from  lic'HvM-,  nuiil;  ,.i>'li"n.  """"^  \wfn\\m>  It  wm»  rtlwwvird  ttHit  \h 
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stones.  The  (.•ciitor  one  luis  .somewhat  the  form  of  the  lichnet  mask, 
and  is  referred  to  as  "the  mask  of  tlie  Siirimobiya"  (certain  warrior 
gods  and  seed  l)earers).  The  upper  stor}'  of  He'patina  is  the  size  of 
the  heart  of  the  'Kian'astcpi  (Hydrotrechus  remigis).  The  under  cham- 
ber is  the  size  of  the  'Kian'astepi  vvitli  his  legs  spread.  North  of  the 
shrine,  and  adjoining  it,  is  a  small  inclosure  in  which  the  A'shiwanni 
deposit  te'likinawe. 

When  the  part}'-  arrive  at  He'patina  they  circle  round  the  shrine  four 
times  toward  the  left,  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  whirl- 
ing the  rhombi,  and  then  halt  before  it.  The  two  *kia'punakwe  of  the 
*Hla'hewe  side  empty  the  water  from  their  vessels  into  one  of  the  cloud 
vases  standing  within  the  upper  chamber  of  the  shrine;  the  other  two 
*kia'punakwe  empty  their  vessels  into  another  cloud  vase  in  the  shrine. 
After  most  earnest  prayers  by  all,  the  pe'kwin  deposits  the  vases  con- 
taining the  water  in  the  lower  chamber.  The  ears  of  corn  carried  by 
the  maidens  are  left  with  their  emptied  vases  in  the  upper  chamber,  sym- 
bolizing the  rains  impregnating  the  earth,  so  that  she  sends  forth  the 
fruits  of  her  being.  The  jugs,  which  are  ancient,  are  carried  away, 
being  the  i^roperty  of  the  Kia'kwemosi.  The  two  cloud  vessels  carried 
by  the  maidens  are  manufactured  for  the  occasion,  the  one  for  the 
*Hla'hewe  side  being  made  by  a  woman  of  the  Dogwood  clan  and  that 
for  the  Sho'ko'we  side  by  a  woman  of  the  Corn  clan. 

On  their  return  to  the  plaza  the  'kia'punakwe,  by  request  of  the 
pe'kwin,  take  their  places  in  the  line  of  dancers,  each  *kia'punakwe 
alternating  with  a  *kia'potiikwe.  The  j'ouths  have  been  relieved  of 
the  jugs  and  reed  sprinklers.  When  all  have  danced  a  short  time, 
the  mi'wachi  bearers  pass  their  fetishes  before  the  mouth  of  each  dancer 
and  afterward  to  each  person  in  the  ham'pone.  At  this  time  the  elder 
and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  leave  the  plaza  through  the  eastern 
covered  way. 

But  a  single  log  remains  of  the  fire  which  burned  brightly  throughout 
the  night.  The  man  of  the  Badger  clan  who  brought  the  coals  from 
the  ki'wi'sine  to  the  plaza  now  lights  a  cedar  .stick,  about  2  feet  long, 
at  the  fire  and  carries  the  burning  wood  to  a  spring  north  of  the  ruin 
Ma*sakia,  together  with  four  ears  of  corn  tied  together,  and  onete'liki- 
nane  to  A'witelin  *Si'ta  (Earth  Mother)  and  three  to  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Badger  clan.  As  he  leaves  the  plaza  the  Sho'ko'we  choir 
sing:  "Go  with  the  fire  and  plant  your  plume  ofi^erings."  He  makes 
an  excavation  the  depth  of  the  lower  arm  to  the  elbow  and  deposits  the 
te'likinawe,  with  prayers  to  the  gods,  including  the  ancients  of  his 
clan,  to  bless  the  Earth  Mother  with  rain,  that  she  may  yield  the  fruits 
of  her  being;  then  he  returns  with  the  corn  and  what  remains  of  the 
stick  of  cedar.  He  throws  the  wood  into  the  smoldering  fire  and  car- 
ries the  corn  to  his  home,  where  it  is  kept  until  the  next  planting  time. 

As  stated  before,  when  the  sunlight  falls  upon  the  cloud  symbol  the 
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mi'vvachi  and  lines  of  tc'likinawe  fall  ovei-  at  the  command  of  tho  man 
of  the  Frog  clan,  who  has  kept  his  seat  b}'  the  meal  painting  and  west 
of  it  facing  east.  Although  the  wi  iter  is  seated  near  thfe  cloud  symbol, 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  clever  trick  of  the  falling  of  the  mi'wac-hi 
and  te'likinawe.  TheA'wan  a'mosi  now  fasten  with  delicate  splinters 
native  black  blanket  wraps  over  the  blankets  and  necklaces  of  the  A'wan 
a'mosono"kia;  the  other  mi'laiiliipo'iia  rise,  and  all  place  their  liaskets 
on  their  heads.  A  membei'  of  the  'lllu'hewe  choir  stands  sit  th<!  right 
of  the  A'wan  mosono"kia  of  his  si(i(>  and  ;i  member  of  the  Sho'- 
ko'we  choir  and  a  flutist  stand  to  tin;  left  of  the  A'wan  mosono"kia 
on  the  Sho'ko'we  side.  The  men  also  have  baskets  on  their  heads. 
The  A'wan  mosono"kia  of  the  'Hla'hewc  side  is  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  holds  the  basket  without  the  aid  of  the  right  hand.  .\11  in 
the  hum'pone  remain  still  until  the  seats  of  the  mi'laiiliipo'na  are 
removed  and  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  has  sprinkled  all  the  partici- 
pants with  meal.  The  A'wan  a'mosono"kia  and  three  musicians  keep 
time  witli  the  Sho'ko'we  choir  and  llutists  by  a  jjeculiar  motion  of  the 
body,  and  the  'kia'potiikwe  and  'kia'punakwe  continue  the  dance. 
The  picture  presented  at  this  time  is  one  of  the  most  ]>icasing  and 
striking  to  be  seen  during  the  entire  drama. 

It  is  after  9  o'clock  when  the  tluti.sts,  still  jierforming.  form  in  line 
facing  east.  Again  the  elder  and  younger  brother  How  priests  stand 
at  either  end  of  the  line  of  dancers  and  whirl  the  rhomV)i.  In  a  short 
time  the  ilutists,  who  have  played  unceasingly  since  the  opening  f)f 
the  early  morning  ceremony,  group  themselves  together  and  pray 
aloud;  after  the  prayer  the  baskets  are  removed  from  the  heads  and 
placed  in  line  in  tlieir  former  position.  riie  A'wan  a'n»osono"kia  and 
the  three  musicians  remain  standing,  the  other  mi'laiilapo'na  stoop 
beside  their  baskets. 

The  'kla'potiikwe,  their  ])owers  of  endurance  having  been  severely 
tested  through  the  long  hours  of  continuous  motion,  now  return  to 
the  ham'pone  by  the  Sho'ko'we  side,  four  of  them  jwssing  around 
to  the  'llla'hewe  sid(<  and  are  disrobed.  The  'kiapunakwe  l«ke 
theii'  former  places  in  the  ham'pone.  and  the  tc'likinawe  which  fell  by 
conunand  of  the  man  of  the  Frog  elan  arc  returnod  to  the  ba,'«krt* 
and  (lie  kills  thrown  over  them.  Medicine  water  i^  then  admin 
istered  by  the  Kin'kw cmosi.  who  dips  it  from  the  mcdicitie  l>owl 
with  a  .shell.  Th<^  holy  water  is  given  in  turn  to  the  A'.^hiwHnni. 
the  injile  ])!n( icii)ants.  the  females,  snid  the  «)>ectat<ns  in  the  plnTtn. 
a  goodly  numlx  r  having  gathered  after  •^unrise.  though  during  iho 
night  there  were  l»ut  few  present  ami  the  houw  to|w  wrrv  qnito 
deserted.  All  eject  the  medicine  water  n]»>n  their  han<l?«  and  rnh 
them  over  their  bodies  for  physical  p\irilication.  The  pe'kwin  slwnd^" 
west  of  the  cloud  symbol,  and  facing  oa««t  cloxpx  tho  jmMnirtrd  riliwl 
w  ith  long  ]iiayers  foi'  niins  to  fructify  the  enrth.  thnt  oho  nwy  yirhl 
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to  tluMU  tlie  fruits  of  her  boii)<>'.  After  the  pra3'ers  the  mi'wiu'hi 
are  j>athered  from  the  cloud  syiii])ol  by  their  owners,  and  the  man  of 
the  Froi>-  clan  gathers  the  meal  of  the  cloud  symbol  in  his  blanket  and 
deposits  it  in  the  river,  to  be  carried  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  '  The  A' wan 
a'niosono"kia,  the  other  mi'laiiliipo'na,  and  the  a'niosi  of  the  three 
choirs  carr}'  the  baskets  to  their  homes,  the  women  placing  the  Mila'we 
and  *hle'we  in  the  corn  stacks  in  their  houses  to  remain  permanently. 
The  corn  from  the  baskets  is  put  away  separate  from  the  other  corn 
in  the  house,  to  be  planted  the  coming  year.  After  the  morning  meal 
each  woman  plants  her  te'likinawe  in  the  field.  The  he'kupowan- 
hak'tona  and  sho'lipsimonthle'ona  accompany  the  pe'kwin  to  a  field 
north  of  the  village,  where  each  deposits  te'likinawe  to  the  Council  of 
the  Gods,  imploring  them  to  gather  the  rain-makers  of  the  North  to 
water  their  fields.  Again  they  visit  a  field  west  of  the  village,  where 
te'likinawe  are  deposited  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods  that  the  rain- 
makers of  the  West  may  gather  and  send  rain  to  fructify  the  earth. 
The  same  is  repeated  in  fields  south  and  east  of  the  village.  All  per- 
sons who  have  officiated  in  any  way  in  the  drama  deposit  te'likinawe. 

The  flutists  at  this  season  make  offerings  at  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Pa'yatainu  which 
is  seldom  visited.  It  is  in  the  south  wall  of  a  mesa  several  miles  east  of  Zufli,  and  is 
barely  accessible.  It  is  necessary  to  scale  an  almost  vertical  rock  for  12  or  more 
feet.  The  Zunis  have  a  way  of  getting  their  toes  and  fingers  into  crevices  in  rocks 
and  appear  to  jaroceed  with  but  little  difficulty. « 

When  the  directors  of  the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities  delegated  two  members 
of  the  Flute  order,  one  being  an  officer,  to  accompany  the  writer  to  the  sacred  spot, 
they  were  charged  to  observe  great  secrecy,  that  others  might  not  be  made  aware 
of  the  visit.  Accordingly,  with  a  few  companions,  they  started  off,  ostensibly  for  a 
pleasure  ride,  not  venturing  to  go  direct  to  the  locality.  The  detour  prevented  them 
from  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  in  time  to  reach  the  shrine  before  the  cave 
(see  plate  XLia)  had  become  too  much  shaded  to  be  photographed,  the  climb  being 
long  and  tedious.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  objects  to  be  removed  and 
placed  in  the  sunlight. 

The  aged  officer  was  horrified  on  discovering  the  writer's  intention  and  begged 
that  the  images  of  Pa'yatiimu  be  not  taken  from  the  place  where  they  had  rested 
undisturbed  for  centuries  of  moons.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  the  curious  figures 
were  placed  in  line  on  a  ledge  below  the  shrine  just  as  they  stood  in  the  cave  (see 
plate  XLib) .  There  was  no  evidence  of  other  images  than  those  photographed  having 
been  deposited.  Quantities  of  te'likinawe,  with  jilumes  still  beautiful,  were  found  in 
the  cave  and  in  crevices  in  the  roofing  rocks,  and  hundreds  long  since  despoiled  of 
their  plumes  lay  scattered  about.  After  the  sacred  objects  had  been  photographed, 
the  officer  and  the  writer  tenderly  returned  them  to  their  places  in  the  cave.'' 

The  party  was  discovered  when  descending  the  mountain,  and  the  information 
was  carried  to  the  village,  so  that  upon  the  return  of  the  w  riter  and  her  companions 
there  Mas  great  excitement.  Had  the  people  in  general  known  of  the  temporary 
removal  of  the  images  of  Pa'yatiimu  their  wrath  would  have  known  no  bounds;  but 
these  children  of  nature  are  like  civilized  beings  of  tender  years,  and  can  be  con- 
trolled through  kindness  or  firmness,  as  occasion  requires,  by  those  for  whom  they 
entertain  profound  respect. 


ri  The  novel  plan  of  making  two  Indians  serve  as  a  ladder,  one  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
other,  was  used  in  order  to  reach  this  shrine. 
b  Two  of  these  Images  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 
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O'WINAHAI'YE,  THANKSGIVING  FESTIVAL  FOR  C1<()V> 

There  is  no  fixed  time  for  this  ceremony.  It  depends  upon  the 
harvest  and  occurs  after  the  gatherin<^  of  the  crops.  While  it  is  an 
annual  occurrence"  of  the  A'pi'Miishiwanni  (Bow  priesthood),  others 
take  part  in  it.  The  Ant  fraternity  necessarily  does  its  .share,  owing 
to  its  relation  with  the  Bow  priesthood. 

The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  having  decided  on  the  time  for  the 
festival,  requests  a  meeting  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  with  the 
pa'mosona  (scalp  custodian)  and  his  deputy.  On  the  morning  after 
the  notification  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  assemble  in  the  house 
of  the  Shi'wano"kia  (Priestess  of  fecundit}'),  and  each  make.s  a 
cigai'ette  as  long  as  the  distance  from  the  metacarpus  to  the  tip  of 
the  second  finger.  Each  reed  is  filled  with  native  tobacco,  and  each 
shi'wanni,  having  painted  his  cigarette  the  color  of  the  region  to 
which  he  is  assigned,  wi'ai)s  it  in  a  corn  husk:  two  additional  cigarettes 
are  made  by  the  elder  and  younger  l)r()ther  Bow  jiriests  and  given  to 
the  pa'mosona  and  his  deputy.  The  Kiii'k wcniosi  now  collects  the 
cigarettes  made  ])y  the  .A'shiwanni  and  hands  them  to  the  pa'mosona 
telling  him  to  find  good  men,  one  from  each  ki'wi'sine.  to  give  notifica- 
tion of  the  coming  festival,  and  to  select  the  girls  for  the  dance.  The 
pa'mosona  hands  thiee  cigarettes  to  his  assistant,  who  sel(>cts  a  nian 
from  each  of  the  three  ki'wi'siwe,  those  of  the  South.  East,  and  Nadir, 
designated  by  the  colors  of  his  cigarettes,  while  the  pa'mosona  choose.** 
a  man  fi'om  each  of  the  other  ki'wi'siwe,  those  of  the  North.  West,  and 
Zenith.  The  pa'mosona  and  assistant  retain  their  cigarettes  in  their 
homes  seven  nights,  iind  on  the  (Mghlh  night  they  take  them  to  the 
ki'wi'siwe  to  which  they  Ixdong,  where,  after  lighting  theni.  all  ]iresent 
take  a  whi tf.  The  other  cigai-ettes  are  then  distributed.  On  the  f(»urth 
(lav  following  the  disti-ibnl  ion  of  the  cigarettes  the  selected  men  notify 
the  young  women  of  the  village  thai  (hey  wish  them  toasseniblein  the 
evening  in  the Chu'psiwa  (soul h)  and  Mu'heSva  (west)  ki'wi'siwe.  Obedi- 
ence to  this  I'equest  is  optioniil.  1mi(  there  is  never  any  lack  of  girls, 
though  those  of  the  elite  usually  go  against  the  wishes  of  their  ]>a rents.'' 
so  great  is  their  love  for  ceremonial  and  dance.  'I'hey  gallier  for  four 
nights  in  the  ki'wi'siwe,  the  first  three  nights  until  midnight  and  the 
fourth  until  suniis(>.  They  dance  each  night.  l>ul  do  not  sing,  this 
being  the  special  privil(<geof  the  men.  For  fo\ir  nights  following  the 
notificiilion  I  he  song  makers  t'lom  the  several  Ui'wi'siwt^  gjjther  indwel- 
lings !ind  compos»>  songs.  The  Ix^sl  songs  are  ad<n>ted.  Thoso  for  the 
l)r<\s<'n(,  occiision  are  not  only  songs  of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvoM.  but 
of  (hiinks  Tor  ivspib'  front  the  hated  Navaho.    rrayor«iRrp  addivwipd  to 

•I  O'wIniUmi'yo  was  nn  nmimil  iMTomoninl  iintll  nftor  tlio  vpnr  JW  whon  1h»«  (irwtini  •• 
Til  1902  the  ciMomoiiy  wns  hcUl  for  llic  tlrsl  timi'  In  w-vrml  ycnr^.  Ani<tl»f>t  in«Hinr«>  of 
niiHpcnsidii  (if  tlu-  ciM-omoliliils  of  Ihcso  pi'n|i1f. 

Ttiiplli  il  olii'illiMici-  nf  rh\M  liiimront  is  tlu<  nileiimimR  «ll  tr1lio»wllh  which  »hp  writ** l» f»«in.«t. 

MMcl  iiiiv  r\ri'iilli>n  Ir)  IliiH  niU'  is  vory  rare. 
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the  Gods  of  War  that  the  enemy  may  be  destroyed.  Th(>  members  of 
the  Bow  priestliood  o-ather  in  their  ceremonial  chamber,  each  briiiginj^- 
his  warrior  wand,  which  in  some  instances  is  completed  after  the 
arrival.  As  each  warrior  arrives  those  present  greet  him,  asking  him 
to  be  seated.  Tliose  who  have  their  wands  ready  place  them  at  once  in 
an  Apache  l)asket,  the  feather  ends  radiating.  The  others  are  depos- 
ited there  as  they  are  completed.  The  foundation  of  the  wand  is  a  slat 
about  2  inches  square  at  the  base  and  about  8  inches  in  length,  zig- 
zagged to  symbolize  lightning,  and  colored  blue-green.  This  piece  of 
wood  never  receives  a  second  coat  of  paint,  consequently  the  color  soon 
vanishes.  A  daub  of  medicine,  resembling  pinon  gum,  is  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  slat  at  the  time  of  its' completion.  Two  eagle  plumes  are 
attached  to  the  slat,  the  quill  ends  joining,  the  tips  spreading  in  V-  shape. 
White  flufl'y  eagle  plumes  and  other  feathers"  are  added  until  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  lightning  stick.  The  base  of  the  stick  is  covered 
with  a  bit  of  red  or  black  cloth,  which  is  heavily  wrapped  with  cotton 
cord.  The  wand  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  has  red  cloth  at  its 
base,  and  two  feathers,  one  from  the  wing  of  the  kiap'koua  (swallow), 
the  other  from  the  o'no'hlikia  (bird  of  the  north,  Icteria  longicauda), 
are  attached  with  a  cotton  cord  to  one  of  the  long  eagle  plumes  of  the 
wand.  When  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  completes  the  wrapping 
of  his  wand,  he  tucks  the  end  of  the  cord  into  the  wrapping  with  a 
knife.  That  of  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  is  covered  at  the  base 
with  black,  and  the  cord  wrapping  is  formed  into  two  lines  about  one- 
half  inch  wide,  each  tied  in  a  single  bowknot.  Another  wand  has  four 
oval  jiieces  of  abalone  shell,  pierced  at  one  end,  attached  to  the  base; 
another  has  a  bit  of  crystal  attached.  These  wands,  which  are  usually 
worn  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  extend  outward  from  the  back, 
symbolize  the  heart,  or  seat  of  life.  A  package  of  commercial  tobacco 
which  was  handed  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  is  placed  by  him  in 
the  center  of  the  basket  containing  the  plumes.  The  A'wan  *Si'ta 
(Great  Mother),  mistress  of  the  ceremonial  chamber,  grinds  meal  for 
the  use  of  the  warriors  at  a  mill  at  the  east  end  of  the  room. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  im- 
patient at  the  nonarrival  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Bow  priest- 
hood, leaves  the  chamber,  and  cries  thi'ough  the  streets  for  the 
warriors  to  come  at  once  to  their  post  of  duty.  When  seven  of  the 
members  have  arrived  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  starts  a  song 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  drum,  which  is  held  between  the  knees, 
all  singing  in  low  tones.  The  drum,  not  more  than  20  inches  high, 
is  made  of  wood,  with  the  ends  covered  with  hide;  a  padded  stick  is 
used.    After  a  short  time  two  of  the  wai-rior^s  dance,  each  holding 


a  All  plumes  when  not  iu  use  are  kept  carefully  wrapped  and  laid  away  in  the  medicine  box,  the 
same  plumes  being  used  year  after  year;  many  of  them,  even  with  all  the  care  observed,  bearing 
evidence  of  age. 
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a  war  club."  The  elder  brother  How  priest,  who  has  been  sitting  on 
a  low  stool,  now  seats  himself  with  the'others  upon  the  south  ledge  of 
the  room  near  the  fireplace  keeping  time  with  the  sogg  and  dnnn. 
He  holds  his  war  club  under  his  left  ami  and  a  pistol  in  his  right  hand. 
At  times  the  little  ones  gather  in  from  the  streets  and  listfin  most 
attentively.  After  one  song  the  elder  brotlier  Bow  piiest  lays  aside 
the  pistol  and  war  clul)  and  beats  time  with  his  right  hand,  while  he 
holds  in  the  left  a  lighted  cigarette,  from  which  he  now  and  then 
takes  a  whiff.    Commercial  tobacco  is  smoked  incessantly. 

The  second  song  closes  at  5  o'clock,  and  one  of  the  men  appointed 
by  the  scalp  custodian  leads  in  a  girl,  who  takes  her  seat  on  the 
north  ledge  of  the  room,  his  alternate  following,  accompanied  by  a 
second  girl,  who  sits  beside  the  first.  The  A'wan  'Si'ta  ai)pears  from 
an  inner  i-oom  with  a  shovel  of  live  coals  and  proceeds  to  make  a 
fire  in  the  fii'eplace.  The  girls'  di'csses  are  embellished  by  the  men 
whom  they  accompany,  without  removing  the  black  woven  gown.  A 
mi'ha  (white  eml)roidei('d  blanket)  is  folded  lengthwise  and  passed 
under  the  right  arm  and  fastened  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  arms 
and  legs  are  bare.  The  Avonien  as  well  as  the  men  ai  e  never  unmindful 
of  their  adornments  at  such  times,  and  a  miw  is  dispatched  in  haste 
for  the  forgotten  bracelets.  The  t'ri(>ii(ls  of  the  dancers  are  usually 
willing  to  contribute  fine  blankets,  ko'hakwa  (white  shell),  coral  and 
turquoise  necklaces,  and  earrings  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  their  dress. 

As  the  fire  burns  up  1)rightly  (he  songs  of  the  warriors  become  more 
hilarious,  growing  louder  and  loud(M'  as  they  appeal  to  the  (iods  of 
War  to  give  them  the  lives  of  their  enemies,  that  they  may  have  rain 
and  bountiful  crops.*  They  now  leave  the  hotise  and  form  into  two 
lines.  After  dancing  before  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  leads  the  north  line,  followed  in  succession  by  a  young 
girl,  provided  with  an  arrow,  the  younger  brother  Bow  ]irieHt.  a  wai- 
rior,  and  aiioth(>r  girl  and  warrior.  The  south  line  is  hea<led  by  a 
warrior,  followed  by  women  and  warriors.  Two  virgins,  each  holding 
an  arrow,  dance  l)ack  and  forth  l)etween  the  lines,  the  drunuuer  walk- 
ing in  front  north  of  the  lilies.  Their  numlier  is  inere.ast^l  by  young 
111(11  and  boys,  some  not  older  than  <i  or  7  years.  One  boy  carrier 
a  stuU'ed  horse's  leg  over  his  right  shouhler.  another  a  utirk  of  wixxi 
ill  the  rigid  hand  and  a  drumstick  in  tlie  left,  and  a  third  <-arnef»  n  doll. 
The  lines  halt  and  dance  vis-a-vis.  After  the  lirst  song  tlie  dancer'* 
advance  westward  sidewise;  and  after  a  second  dan«e  they  pnx^^o*!  in 
the  double  (ile.    Th(^  third  song  is  prefaced  with  the  war  wlio<ip  n«. 

\  cnlci  (e'wita.  'hliin'n!!  (largi^  plaza)  from  the  northen'-l.  The 
house  tops  are  crowded  with  spectators  sind  the  ida^n  is  wallo^J  by 
Ihem,  many  cm  horseback.    After  daneinK  in  the  \Anm  for  «n  hour 

n  'riu'S(>  iimininiciiis  of  loMufp  lifliiK  oil  (lip  wBllsof  llip  prrrtnontal  rmm,  r«df  fot 

'I'l'lio  npiril  iif  lli<-  sciilpi'il  pnoniy  lippoiiiP!"  n  friPllrt. 
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all  disperse,  and  tlu>  elder  brother  Bow  pi'iest  passes  throuo'li  the 
town,  calling  for  all  to  gather  later  in  the  ki'wi'siwe  to  1)e  happy  and 
thankful. 

The  choir  of  the  'Siln'iakiakwe  (Ant  fraternity)  is  assembled  on  the 
east  side  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  which  extends  north  and  south,  sing- 
ing to  the  accompaniment  of  rattle  and  drum.  A  bowl  of  niedicine 
Avater  is  in  the  northwest  end  of  the  room.  A  man  and  a  woman  of  the 
fraternity  begin  dancing,  and  the  man  appears  to  grow  wilder  and  wilder 
as  he  growls  and  jumps  about  nearly  as  possible  like  the  bear  he  repre- 
sents. He  wears  a  black  breechcloth  and  carries  an  eagle-wing  plume 
in  each  hand;  a  salmon-colored  flufl'y  eagle  feather  is  tied  to  his  fore- 
lock. Every  little  while  the  man  grabs  at  the  legs  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  choir.  The  dancing  continues  nearly  an  hour,  when 
the  A'pi'*lashiwanni,  with  their  nude  bodies  zigzagged  in  white  kaolin, 
representing  lightning,  enter  in  single  file  and  form  into  an  ellipse. 
All  wear  deerskin  skull  caps,  but  Nai'uchi  (elder  brother  Bow  priest), 
Avho  wears  a  fur  cap  instead.  The}^  carry  their  bows  and  arrows  and  war 
clubs.  Nai'uchi  now  and  then  indulges  in  animal-like  performances, 
and  he  also  holds  a  live  coal  in  his  mouth,  afterwards  running  an  arrow 
down  his  thi"oat,  dancing  about  with  it  in  that  position.  He  is  very 
graceful,  and  there  is  no  member  more  enthusiastic  and  energetic  than 
this  old  man,  who  has  fought  in  many  engagements  with  the  Navahos. 

At  the  close  of  the  dance  the  A'pi'Hashiwanni  stand  aside  to  make 
room  for  a  party  personating  Navahos,  the  songs  being  in  the  Navaho 
tongue.  After  one  dance  this  party  leaves  the  chamber  for  the  Chu' 
pawa  ki'wi'sine,  and  the  warriors  sing  another  song  and  dance  with 
even  more  enthusiasm  than  before.  The  dance  is  begun  in  an  ellipse, 
but  after  a  time  the}^  break  into  a  promiscuous  group,  and  after 
dancing  a  while  they  again  form  into  an  ellipse.  These  changes  are 
repeated  several  times. 

After  the  warriors  leave  the  chamber,  another  party  representing 
Navahos  make  their  appearance  and  form  into  two  tiles,  the  principal 
dancers  being  two  bo3's,  one  personating  a  girl,  who  would  deceive  the 
closest  observer,  they  are  so  like  the  Navahos.  The  girl  wears  a  black 
velvet  waist  and  a  full  red  calico  skirt,  which  falls  below  the  knees. 
The  tips  of  her  moccasins  are  painted  red,  and  her  hair  is  done  up  in 
Navaho  style.  A  red  spot  of  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  is  on  either 
cheek.    The  boy  has  his  body  spotted  in  white. 

The  choir  of  the  Ant  fraternity  remains  quiet  during  the  presence  of 
both  parties  personating  the  Navahos.  When  the  lines  cease  dancing, 
the  boy  and  girl  take  their  position  vis-a-vis  and  some  distance  apart. 
Bending  slightly  forward,  they  run  until  they  almost  meet,  and  then 
dance,  the  boy  raising  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  as  high  as 
possible  by  drawing  the  knees  nearly  to  the  chin.  The  girl's  step  is 
the  same  but  not  so  high  or  violent.    Their  arms  are  kept  in  constant 
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motion,  and  they  carry  in  either  hand  triangular  pieces  made  of  slender 
sticks  ornamented  with  white  fluffy  eagle  jjluraes.  Passingone  another, 
they  go  some  distance  and  turning  repeat  the  figure.  .  There  is  no 
variation  from  this  figure  during  the  dance.  The  othei-s  of  the  party 
sing  in  Navaho  while  the  two  dance  between  the  lines.  The  men  wear 
artificial  mustaches  of  black  goat's  wool."  .V  ridiculous  character 
appears  with  these  dancers,  wearing  an  old  pair  of  .Vnicrican  trousers 
and  coat,  an  ash-colored  mask  with  prominent  nose,  and  a  bushy  wig; 
he  carries  an  old  pistol. 

The  Kia'kwemosi  with  others  of  the  first  l)ody  of  A'shiwanni  are  in 
in  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine,  while  the  Ko'mosona,  pe'kwln,  and  others 
are  in  the  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi'sine  to  receive  the  dancers.  After  dancing 
in  the  chamber  of  the  Ant  fraternity,  the  party  representing  Navahos 
proceeds  to  the  Chu'pawa  ki' wi'sine,  which  i.s  by  this  hour  crowded,  nio.st 
of  the  north  ledge  being  occupied  by  girls  wearing  black  wraps  over 
their  heads  and  shoulders  so  as  to  conceal  their  faces.  One  sparkling 
eye  only  is  to  be  seen  through  the  folds  of  the  l)lanket.  They  resist 
all  efforts  to  njake  them  expose  their  faces.  The  circular  oj^cning  in 
the  floor  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  symbolic  of  the  entrance  to  the  inii(MnK)st 
world,  is  exposed,  and  later,  food  and  plumes  are  deposited  within. 

The  dancers  form,  as  before,  into  two  tiles,  ruiuiing  lengthwise  down 
the  room  facing  west,  and  dance.  The  (pieer-looking  creature  wearing 
a  mask  crouches  at  the  west  of  the  fire  altar  and  keeps  up  a  violent 
motion  with  the  pistol  which  he  carries,  moving  his  head  in  time  with 
his  hand.  He  makes  many  jokes  and  the  men  joke  with  him.  When 
the  two  lines  cease  dancing,  the  boy  and  girl  dance  between  the  lines, 
as  befoi'e,  to  repeated  encores.  Finally  some  one  cries:  "Let  them 
stop;  they  are  tired."  Others  say:  "Li>t  them  go  on."  They  dance 
thirty  minutes.  The  men  of  the  ki'wi'sine  pass  lighted  cigarettes  to 
the  dancers,  who  indulge  in  a  social  smoke.  The  following  <lialogue 
between  Nan'nahe,  a  Mopi  Indian  married  to  a  Zuni  woman,  and  the 
creature  wearing  the  mask,  causes  great  merriment: 

"  WhercMlid  you  collie  from?"  "Over  there,"  pointiiitj  to  tlio  ea,<>t.  "Have  yon 
a  fill  her?"  "No."  "Have  you  a  mother?"  "No;  they  died  hiiig  aipv"  "Have 
you  brotlierH  or  .siHtern?"  "No."  "Do  you  know  how  to  weave?"  "N<i."  "  l>o 
you  Itiiow  liow  to  do  auytliinji?"  "  No."  "Do  you  have  anynno  to  work  for  you?" 
"No."  "  You  unist  have  Rtoh'n  your  beailp;  you  muft  have  stolon  your  piMol."  "I 
found  an  American  sleepinjj  and  killed  him  and  took  hi?  pistol.  I  would  like  to 
trade  tluH  red  rihhou  ou  my  piptol  for  a  watermelon."  A  Ixiy  brings  («omp  melono, 
whicli  the  mail  f;ral)s  and  tuckH  under  his  blanket,  handiu)!  the  riblx>n  to  the  Niy. 
"  How  did  you  Ket  tlie  wrinlli-l  you  wear?"  "  I  wac  lousy  and  a  woman  romliwl  my 
hair;  when  Hh(>  left  I  foiiiul  this  on  my  wrist."  lie  endeavors  todif»rh«r|ie  tliepiMol 
by  pUHliiiig  the  trin^M  T  forward,  which  creates  much  amiwment. 

(iThc  miislni  lic  is  \vi>rn  In  ridicule  of  the  NftVBlliW,  M  some  of  thesp  p»vn»lp  h«ve  "Utht  mnslschr^ 
Tlia  Zuni  rcKivnl  .mu  li  gniH  111  nf  hair  fis  nio?t  dljfiRurlnR,  (inil  h  msn  of  nip  tribe  who  hM  stir 

of  a  mii.'iliiclir  Is  JimtimI  nl  liy  (lif  other". 
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After  the  Navaho  (lancers  leave  tlie  ki'wi'^^sine.  the  person  wearuig  the 
mask  is  recjuested  to  dance.  He  falls  at  his  iirst  attempt,  l)iit  after- 
ward he  l)urlesques  the  dancers  who  have  just  left,  lie  is  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  being  called  out  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
When  responding  to  the  encore  he  pretends  to  be  quite  lame  from  his 
fall.  After  taking  his  seat  he  sa3'S  a  few  words  in  Hopi  in  a  squeaky 
voice,  upon  which  a  member  of  this  tribe  who  is  present  calls  out: 
"Why,  you  are  a  Hopi."  When  he  is  leaving  the  ki'wi'sine  his  foot 
misses  a  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  the  leg  projects  between  the  rungs, 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present.  He  is  again  called  to  the  floor, 
when  he  produces  general  laughter  by  his  ridiculous  dancing.  After 
he  leaves,  a  choir  composed  of-  the  young  men  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  sta- 
tioned at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  sing.  The  leader  of  the  choir 
selects  certain  girls  to  dance.  They  protest,  but  without  avail.  The 
wrap  which  covers  the  face  must  be  thrown  aside  during  the  dance, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  dance  the  face  is  quickly  concealed  again.  There 
is  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  when  other  girls  are  selected  to  dance. 

After  a  time  three  young  men,  who  appear  to  be  present  for  the 
purpose,  select  several  youths  from  a  group  of  young  men  who  sit 
on  the  south  ledge  opposite  the  girls,  leading  them  over  to  the  girls. 
Some  of  the  youths  resist,  apparently  as  bashful  as  the  maidens  appear 
to  be.  A  youth  on  being  presented  to  a  girl  addresses  her  in  a  few 
words.  Her  repl}^  decides  whether  he  shall  sit  at  her  feet  or  hurriedly 
return  to  his  former  place.  Several  of  the  girls  persistently  refuse  to 
make  a  choice,  while  others  discard  many  before  the  fortunate  one  is 
chosen.  When  the  3'outh  remains  with  a  girl  a  bowl  of  water  is 
passed  to  him,  and  he  in  turn  hands  it  to  the  maiden,  who  bathes  her 
face,  hands,  and  legs,  the  young  man  remaining  at  her  feet  until  she 
chooses  a  second  youth,  when  the  girl  in  company  with  the  two  leaves 
the  ki'wi'sine.  The  girls  return  to  the  ki'wi'sine  with  their  faces  more 
closely  veiled  than  ever. 

This  is  the  only  occasion,  excepting  that  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  closing  ceremonies  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  fraternity,  in  which 
there  has  been  any  evidence  of  licentiousness  observed  among  the 
Zuni  women,  and  but  comparatively  few  j^oung  women  leave  the  ki'wi*- 
sine  at  this  time.  While  they  are  permitted  to  go,  such  a  course  is 
considered  most  improper  and  a  shadow  of  disgrace  clings  to  every 
girl  who  does  so,  no  matter  how  innocent  she  may  be. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  home  of  one  of  these  young  women  the  mornhig  following 
an  evening  spent  in  the  ki'wi'sing.  A  young  girl  was  seen  to  approach  timidly  the 
family  group  at  their  morning  meal;  but  she  was  ordered  away  by  both  parents, 
who  were  weeping  Vjitterly,  while  the  elder  daughter  was  severe  in  her  condemna- 
tion of  her  sister.  The  writer  upon  inquiring  into  the  trouble  was  answered  l)y  the 
mother,  who,  weeping  afresh,  says:  "  My  daughter  stole  from  her  home  last  night 
and  joined  the  wicked  set  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  and  she  will  never  again  be  like  my 
daughter."    The  girl  at  first  refused  to  notice  the  writer,  but  being  assured  of  her 
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sympathy,  she  gratefully  raised  her  eyen,  filled  with  unshed  tears,  and  said:  "I  am 
not  guilty,  but  they  will  not  believe  me."  This  girl  was  severely  whipped  on  her 
return  from  the  ki'wi'sine,  a  punishment  inflicted  only  for  a  grave  offense. 

Ceremonies  of  the  Second  Day 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  ment  attain  on  the.  iiioniinjr  followiiif; 
the  lirst  evening's  festivities,  in  the  Shi'\vano''k]a's  house,  and  gatherinj^ 
around  a  small  howl  of  native  tobacco  they  pray  and  smoke.  Two  reeds 
are  filled  with  the  tobacco  and  placed  by  the  bowl,  with  a  bunch  of  corn 
husks  to  be  used  for  cigarettes.  The  Kia'kweraosi,  liolding  two  corn- 
husk  cigarettes,  clasps  the  hands  of  the  scalp  custodian,  praying  that 
he  may  clasp  the  hands  of  the  A'shiwanni  of  all  the  worhl,  from  where 
the  Sun  Father  comes  up  to  where  he  goes  down;  pra\  iiig  that  the 
Sun  Father  shall  give  to  his  people  and  to  people  of  all  the  world,  from 
where  he  comes  up  to  where  he  goes  down,  all  things  good — food, 
raiment,  and  prosperity;  that  the  priests  of  old  and  his  other  selves 
(his  deceased  predecessors)  shall  send  the  rain  to  water  the  earth  that 
the  crops  may  be  bountiful;  and  that  his  people  may  have  power  to 
destroy  the  enemy.  At  the  close  of  this  prayer  the  hands  of  the 
Kia'kvvcmosi  and  scalp  custodian  are  reversed,  and  the  latter  royx-ats  a 
prayer,  after  which  the  two  reed  cigarettes  are  lighted  and  passed, 
around,  each  shi'wanni  taking  a  whiff.  With  a  husk  cigsirette  in  his 
hand,  the  scalp  custodian  now  departs  for  the  house  of  the  A'kwamo.si 
(maker  of  medicine  water)  of  the  Ant  fraternity.  After  the  smoke, 
the  A'shiwanni  with  bowed  heads  whisper  most  solemnly  a  prayer, 
after  which  a  meal  is  served  by  the  mother  of  the  Shi'wano"kia;  each 
one  gathers  bits  of  the  food  on  a  piece  of  bread,  which  is  afterwanl 
thrown  into  the  fire,  with  a  prayer  to  the  ancestors  and  a  call  to  tlieni 
to  eat.  The  scalp  (Uistodiaii  stands  with  the  A'kwamosi  <if  the  Ant 
fraternity,  their  hands  clasped,  he  retaining  the  cigarette,  and  they 
ofi'er  a  prayer.  'I'heir  hands  are  afterw'ard  reversed,  and  the  A'kwa- 
niosi  re])eats  a  [)rayei-.  I'odi  l)ow  and  smile  to  (he  white  visitor^  who 
enter,  but  do  not  speak  until  after  the  prayers,  when  the  A'kwamosi 
clasps  DrTylor's"  right  hand  with  his  left.  Passing  the  hands  in  a 
circle  over  the  Doctor's  head  and  Iti  inging  them  to  his  li]>s.  lh<>  A'kwa- 
mosi draws  a  breath  and  passes  the  hands  aroinid  his  own  head  and 
then  to  the  lips  of  Dr  Tylor.  to  draw  a  breath,  that  all  that  is  ffo«»d 
mav  b{>  drawn  fioni  tlu'  one  to  tlie  other.  'I"he  scalp  eustodian  jxr 
forms  the  same  a«'ts  with  him,  arid  linally  the  ceremony  is  repented  Kv 
both  the  A'kwamosi  and  the  scfllp  ctistodian  over  the  writer. 

The  A'kwamosi  of  (he  Ant  fral<Mnity.  who  is  a  very  old  man  o(  (ho 
Sun  clan,  now  hastens  to  a  large  chamber  opening  uj»n  the  larnT» 
plaza,  where  the  A'pi'Miishiwanni  aro  aHscmhIpd,  to  offioiato  in  thr 
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ceremonies.  A  few  members  of  the  priesthood  sit  in  the  south  end, 
busyino-  tliemselves  making  moccasins,  shirts,  etc.  Later  the  A'pi"la- 
shiwanni  gatlier  in  a  semicircular  group  on  the  east  side  of  the  room 
toward  the  north  end,  the  A'liwamosi  of  the  Ant  fraternity,  with  flow- 
ing white  locks,  sitting  just  south  of  the  group.  Another  old  man, 
holding  the  ceremonial  cigarette-lighter,  a  stalf  charred  atone  end,  sits 
back  of  the  choir  on  a  quaint  chair  of  Zufii  manufacture.  The  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni,  excepting  the  Shi'wano"kia  and  the  Kia'kwemosi 
(Shiwanni  of  the  North),  who  remains  in  the  house  of  the  Shi'wano"kia 
during  the  day,  stand  in  line  at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  on  the  east 
side,  and  members  of  the  Ant  fraternity  stand  on  their  right.  An 
Apache  basket,  ornamented  with  cloud  designs  and  arrow  points  woven 
into  the  dark  straw,  and  containing  feather  wands,  having  each  a 
streamer  of  red  and  green  ribbons,  radiating  from  the  center  of  the 
basket,  is  deposited  on  the  floor  on  the  west  side  at  the  north  end  of 
the  room.  A  second  basket  is  placed  near  by,  containing  a  small 
leather  pouch  of  arrow  points  and  two  bunches  of  reed  cigarettes  filled 
with  native  tobacco,  the  reeds  being  colored  red  and  wrapped  with 
corn  husks.  On  the  floor  are  two  bowls  of  medicine  water,  portions 
of  several  hawks'  breasts,  and  a  quantity  of  kaolin,  red  pigment,  and  a 
small  jar  of  bear's  grease. 

When  the  choir  has  its  complement  of  members,  the  song  begins, 
each  member  holding  and  brandishing  in  time  with  the  song  a  pistol, 
bayonet,  or  war  club.  The  song  embraces  a  long  historj^  of  the  val- 
orous deeds  of  the  Gods  of  War  and  of  their  people  of  old,  down  to 
the  times  when  their  fathers  fought  the  hated  Navahos,  the  invaders 
of  their  homes,  recapitulating  the  instructions  given  by  the  Gods  of 
War  to  go  out  to  battle  with  brave  hearts,  the  routes  they  must  follow, 
and  the  means  they  must  adopt  in  order  to  master  the  enemy.  The 
gestures  accompanying  this  portion  of  the  song  are  specially  graceful 
and  pleasing. 

When  the  song  is  begun,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  three 
other  members  of  the  Bow  priesthood  take  their  positions  on  the 
west  side  of  the  room,  and  are  prepared  by  four  members  of  the 
Ant  fraternity  for  the  outdoor  ceremony.  The  hair  is  separated 
into  strands  and  rolled  on  burs,  forming  knots,  half  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  all  over  the  head.  The  cotton  shirts  and  trousers  are 
not  removed,  and  moccasins  and  leggings  are  worn.  The  war  pouch, 
suspended  across  the  shoulder,  completes  the  dress.  The  face  is  given 
an  application  of  bear's  grease  and  red  and  black  pigment.  A  paste  of 
kaolin  is  applied  to  the  chin,  upper  lip,  tip  of  the  nose,  and  eyebrows, 
and  forms  a  circle  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  hawk  down,  symbolic 
of  the  clouds  of  the  world,  is  applied  to  the  paste.    The  A'kwamosi 
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of  the  Ant  fraternity  removes  arrow  points  from  the  sack  and  phices 
one  in  the  mouth  of  each  man,  with  a  pra3^er.  The  arrow  point  must 
remain  in  the  mouth  until  the  return  of  these  warriors  to  the  chamber. 
Their  decoration  being  completed,  the  four  take  seats  on  the  ledge  on 
the  west  side  of  the  room,  two  with  heads  erect,  while  two  bow  their 
heads.  A  bow  and  arrow  are  laid  before  each  man  after  four  equi- 
distant lines  of  kaolin  paste  have  been  applied  to  the  bow,  and  hawk 
down  is  attached  to  each  line.  Two  A'pi'^ltishiwanni  now  stand  before 
them  chanting  a  low  ritual,  while  the  song  of  the  choir  rings  through 
the  long  chamber.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  the  A'kwamosi  of  the 
Ant  fraternity  gives  a  draft  from  the  medicine  bowl  to  each  of  the  four 
warriors  by  dipping  a  shell  into  the  bowl,  and  he  gives  a  reed  filled 
with  tobacco  to  each.  Eacli  warrior  now  takes  the  bow  and  arrow 
which  lie  before  him  and  one  of  the  feather  wands  from  the  Apache 
basket  and  leaves  the  chamber,  two  going  to  Up'*sannawa  ki'wi'^sine 
and  two  to  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine,  each  couple  l)eing  preceded  by  a 
member  of  the  Bow  priesthood  clad  in  ordinary  dress.  The  sailp  cu.'s- 
todian  is  in  the  Up"sannawa  ki'wi'sine,  which  represents  the  side  of  the 
elder  God  of  War,  and  his  fellow  is  in  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine.  which 
stands  for  the  younger  Gofl  of  War,  to  receive  the  warriors. 

At  the  same  time  young  men  in  (he  ki'wi'siwe  are  adorning  girls 
about  10  years  of  age  for  the  dance.  The  girls  wear  their  moccasins 
and  black  woven  gown  embroidered  top  and  liottoni  in  dark  blue. 
A  white  cotton  embroidered  kilt  is  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder, 
passing  under  the  right  arm.  The  wands  received  by  the  members 
are  attached  to  the  heads  of  girls  in  upright  position  l)y  fastening  the 
lower  ends  to  the  dress  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  tying  them  to  the 
top  of  the  head  with  shreds  of  the  niaidcMiV  hair,  the  loose  hair,  which 
has  been  braided  over  night  that  it  may  Ite  wavy,  hiding  all  tnices  of 
the  mode  of  securing  the  wand.  A  leather  band  encircles  the  head, 
the  front  of  which  is  con('<'aled  by  a  long  bang  which  covers  the  fare. 
A  horn  of  carved  wood  is  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  leather  band 
and  an  ai'titicial  blossom  of  the  sfjuash  Hower,  woven  of  red  and  yellow 
yarn,  to  the  right.  A  red  fox  skin  hangs  from  the  right  wrist  and  bine 
3'arn,  tied  in  a  tassel,  is  attached  to  the  left.  The  left  arm  is  encircled 
almost  to  the  elbow  with  rare  beads,  and  the  bi-east  is  covered  with 
coral,  (,ur(|uoise,  and  ko'hakwa  necklaces.  A  spread  turkey  fail  is 
at.taclied  to  (h(<  back  of  the  waist.  Kaeh  girl  carries  an  arrow  in  her 
right  liMnd.  wiiich  she  gracefully  manipulates  between  the  thumb  and 
foreling(>r  (hn  ing  lliedance,  the  signilicance  being  that  the  arrows  of 
t\w.  Zuni  may  d<>stroy  the  hated  Navalios. 

Robes  aiul  bisuikets  upon  which  to  seat  the  warriors  have  l>eon  laid 
ui)on  (Ii(>I(Mig(M)M  (he  south  side  of  (hr  Ui'wi'siwe  near  the  west  end.  One 
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of  the  warriors  in  the  UiD^sannawu  hands  the  reed  cigarette  he  carries 
to  the  scalp  custodian  and  the  other  hands  his  to  the  warrior  who 
accompanies  them.  The  scalp  custodian's  fellow  fills  his  place  in  the 
other  ki'wi'sine.  The  cigarettes  are  lighted  and  returned  to  the  donors, 
who  draw  the  smoke  into  their  mouths,  and,  puffing  it  out  in  clouds, 
wave  the  cigarettes  around  their  heads;  then  they  are  again  handed  to 
the  others,  who  wave  them  twice  round  the  heads  of  the  donors  and 
then  throw  them  on  the  floor.  Two  of  the  warriors,  preceded  by  a 
choir  of  gaily  dressed  young  men  of  the  Up"sannawa  and  followed  by 
two  girls,  proceed  to  the  plaza  and  stoop  upon  the  ground,  the  choir 
grouping  themselves  behind  them,  facing  north;  the  girls  dance  before 
them,  facing  south.  The  motions  of  these  young  dancers  remind  one 
of  humming  birds  hovering  over  blossoms.  With  their  arms  spread 
out,  they  seem  to  be  winged  creatures,  their  feet  scarcel}'  touching  the 
earth.  The  length  of  time  they  keep  their  arms  extended  is  remarka- 
ble. They  constantly  pass  one  another  in  the  dance,  always  keeping 
their  faces  southward.  A  short  time  after  the  ari'ival  of  the  party 
from  the  Up"sannawa  ki'wi*sine  the  warriors  from  the  Chu'pawa 
ki'wi*sine,  with  two  girls,  preceded  by  a  choir  formed  by  members  of 
the  Chu'pawa,  take  similar  positions  in  the  plaza,  sitting  a  little  apart 
from  the  others.  This  ceremony  is  repeated  until  all  the  warriors 
have  taken  part,  sunset  closing  this  feature  of  the  day. 

During  the  ceremony  performed  b}^  the  last  four  warriors  a  hideous 
object,  representing  the  buffalo,  appears  in  the  plaza.  His  face  and 
body  ai-e  colored  black,  and  he  wears  an  enormous  wig  of  black  sheep- 
skin. His  only  clothing  is  a  kilt  of  brownish-red  deerskin  fringed  with 
tiny  bells,  held  on  with  an  embroidered  Hopi  sash  tied  at  the  back. 
When  the  warriors  leave  the  plaza  for  the  last  time,  the  four  little 
girls  form  in  two  lines  about  10  feet  apart  and  dance.  The  buffalo 
man  dances  up  and  down  between  the  lines  for  awhile,  then  darts  off, 
shaking  the  rattle  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  clasps  one  of  the  girls 
in  an  obscene  manner. "  He  retui'ns  and  dances  between  the  lines, 
and  finall}^  leaves  the  plaza  amid  great  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators. 

Cekemonies  of  the  Second  Night 

By  9  o'clock  those  interested  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  night  are  busy 
preparing  for  them.  While  the  Chu'pawa  and  Mu'he'wa  are  the  only 
ki'wi'siwe  in  which  the  warriors  assemble,  members  of  the  other 
ki'wi*siwe,  wearing  the  dress  of  the  anthropic  gods,  dance  in  a  num- 
ber of  dwellings  during  the  night,  singing  songs  composed  for  the 
occasion. 


a  This  character,  which  has  been  adopted  from  the  Hopi  Indians,  plays  no  part  in  the  rites  of 
thanksgiving,  and  is  merely  introduced  for  amusement,  like  the  character  in  the  night  ceremonies 
in  the  ki'wi'sing. 
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The  picture  presented  in  the  chamber  of  the  Ant  fraternitx',  in 
which  the  men  and  women  are  preparing  for  their  dance,  and  in  two 
other  rooms,  where  parties  are  being  decorated  for  the  dance,  is  not 
unlike  the  greenroom  of  a  theater.  Paints,  ro])es,  and  ornaments  ard 
scattered  about  the  rooms.  The  men  of  the  Ant  fraternity  are  paint- 
ing their  bodies  in  white  to  represent  animals,  snakes,  and  the  heavens. 
The  parts  which  they  can  not  reach,  such  as  their  backs  and  shoulders, 
are  painted  by  one  another.  The  women  paint  their  lower  legs  and 
arms  in  white.  All  have  their  hair  done  up  in  their  usual  style  and 
wear  yucca  wreaths  tied  in  rosettes  at  the  side  of  the  head  and  a  fluffy 
eagle  plume  attached  to  the  forelock.  The  portion  of  the  wreath 
passing  over  the  forehead  of  the  women  is  covered  by  the  long  bang. 
Men  place  the  wreaths  and  feathers  on  the  women's  heads.  Roth 
sexes  wear  elaborate  necklaces,  and  the  women  have  strings  of  tur- 
quoise in  their  ears. 

Wlien  all  are  ready,  two  parallel  lines  are  formed  l(>ngth\visc  of  the 
room,  which  extends  north  and  south.  The  choir  is  grouped  on  the 
east  side  and  sings  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum.  As 
soon  as  the  dancers  are  on  the  floor  they  form  into  an  ellijrse.  a  woman 
to  the  left  of  each  man,  and  dance  from  left  to  right.  The  men  sing 
but  the  women  are  silent.  After  dancing  thirty  minutes  the  dancers 
pass  in  file  out  of  the  house  to  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine.  After  enter- 
ing they  form  in  an  ellipse  and  pray  aloud,  and,  dancing  siround  for  a 
time  in  the  ellipse,  they  form  into  two  lines  and  dance  again. 

Din  ing  the  dancing  a  noise  is  heard  on  the  roof,  and  on  in\  e^tiga- 
tion  there  are  found  a  iuim1)erof  men  and  one  r)-year-old  child,  repre- 
senting Navahos.  All  but  the  child  carry  rattles,  and  they  are  richly 
dressed,  the  best  flgure  being  the  tiny  l)oy.  who  personates  a  Navaho 
girl.  Now  and  then  they  call  through  the  hatchway  to  the  danoM-s 
below,  who  leply;  and  in  a  short  time  they  leave  for  the  r«K>f  of  the 
Mu'hi^'wa  ki'wi'sine. 

A  munbi-r  of  young  women  with  tlieir  heads  covertMl  with  blanket,**, 
as  on  (he  previous  evening,  are  in  the  ('hu'pawa  ki'wi'sinr'.  Several 
of  tli(\se  are  comp(>lled  to  lay  aside  their  wraps  an<l  dance  back  and 
fortii  between  lh(>  lines  of  the  Ant  fiaternity.  Thre(>  youths,  apix^ar 
ing  as  decrepit  old  men.  personating  (1h>  Znni  when  they  lived  on 
To'wa  yiil'liinne  ((lorn  Mountnin).  hobl)le  aroinid  with  the  aid  of  <»ta(TH. 
Their  clothing  is  ragge<l  and  (heir  long,  shaggy  hair  i>  tuikempt.  One 
carries  a  stone  ax,  and  another  has  a  pair  of  large  tin  twoezerf*  hnngiu); 
from  his  neck,  and  both  curry  bows  and  arrows. 

Crowds  that  ponr  info  (he  ki'wi'sine  indicate  the  approach  of  the 
Navaho  dancers,  who  are  evidendy  the  Ktors  of  the  evening.  Com- 
ing down  (h(^  ladder  one  by  one.  they  f«u'in  into  dotible  file  and 
rcjicMt  lli(>  (lance  of  (he  previons  evening,  (lie  child  ap|>raring  a« 
in(eres((Hl  as  the  el(ler>.     \(  ( lie  conclusion  of  f  he  danrr  hiuI  .xnnjf  the 
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lattoi-  beini*-  a  prolonged  burlesque  of  the  Navahos — the  party  leave 
the  ki'wi'sine,  and  the  trio  of  old  men  from  To'wa  yal'lanne  take  the 
floor  and  make  efforts  to  dance;  their  joints  appear  to  be  so  stiffened 
from  ao-e  that  they  move  their  limbs  with  great  difficulty.  They  utter 
a  number  of  comical,  innocent  jokes.  One,  addressing  the  writer  as 
"mother,"  causes  a  roar  of  laughter  at  her  expense. 

The  A'pi^'lashiwanni,  led  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  are  the 
next  to  appear.  Their  bared  limbs  are  painted  white  and  they  wear 
cotton-embroidered  or  buckskin  kilts.  Some  of  them,  including  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  have  their  heads  ornamented  with  feather 
wands,  while  others  wear  the  skullcap  of  buckskin  with  an  aigrette  of 
hawk  feathers  on  the  top.  They,  too,  repeat  their  dance  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.  One  of  the  girls  present  has  her  blanket  taken  from 
her  and  is  made  to  join  in  the  dance. 

After  the  warriors  leave,  the  choir  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine  sings, 
and  the  scenes  between  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  previous 
night  are  repeated.  Musicians,  dancers,  and  personators  of  the  gods 
pass  in  and  out  of  the  covered  ways  and  streets  throughout  the  night, 
as  they  go  from  house  to  house  to  dance. 

The  ceremonies  in  the  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi*sine  are  the  same  as  those 
observed  in  the  Chu'pawa.  At  da3dight  all  assemble  in  the  plaza  to 
offer  prayers  to  the  rising  sun,  and  nothing  of  further  interest  occurs 
until  afternoon,  when  the  ceremonies  of  the  previous  day  are  repeated. 
The  bodies  of  the  warriors  are  now  painted  white  to  represent  animals, 
snakes,  and  the  heavens,  and  they  wear  white  embroidered  or  buckskin 
kilts,  held  on  with  white  cotton  fringed  sashes  tied  at  the  right  side. 
A  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  the  back  of  belt  and  the  war  pouch  is  worn 
over  the  shoulder.  The  hair  is  dressed  as  on  the  previous  day,  and 
their  faces  and  heads  are  adorned  with  the  hawk  down.  The  Kia'kwe- 
mosi,  who  was  absent  on  the  previous  day,  is  now  present  and  stands 
at  the  right  of  the  pe'kwin  (sun  priest).  After  the  war  song  and 
the  other  ceremonials  in  the  house  where  the  warriors  are  assembled 
the  plaza  ceremonies  are  repeated.  An  hour  before  sunset  the  first 
body  of  A'shiwanni  take  seats  upon  a  ledge  outside,  which  has  been 
covered  with  robes  and  blankets  for  the  occasion.  The  terraced  house 
tops  are  now  a  mass  of  color  from  the  bright  blankets  and  robes  worn 
by  the  spectators,  who  crowd  together  to  witness  the  closing  scenes. 
Many  Navaho  visitors,  also  clad  in  rich  attire  and  mounted  on  their 
horses,  add  to  the  gay  setting  of  the  plaza.  Objects  of  various  kinds 
are  thrown  by  the  crowd  on  the  house  tops  to  the  people  below,  which 
occasions  great  scrambling  and  wrestling,  but  good  humor  is  invariably 
preserved.  The  Navahos  make  but  few  attempts  to  get  possession  of 
the  gifts,  but  occasionally  they  contend  for  them,  and  when  it  is  done 
fairly  the  Zuni  make  no  resistance;  but  when  there  is  any  attempt  to 
take  advantage  by  tripping  or  the  like,  they  are  hustled  off  the  plaza 
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by  the  police,  who  are  ever  alert  to  preserve  order  when  there  are  a 
number  of  Navahos  in  the  town. 

The  dancing  girls  who  accompany  the  warriors  dance  on,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  hilarity  around  them.  As  each  set  of  warriors 
ai:)pears  in  the  plaza,  the  women  of  their  families  and  women  of  their 
clans  and  their  wives'  clans  bring  baskets  laden  with  various  articles 
of  food  and  deposit  them  on  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  warriors, 
whom  they  spruikle  with  sacred  meal.  As  soon  as  each  couple  of 
warriors  are  through  with  the  sacred  ceremonies  in  the  plaza,  they 
don  the  ordinary  clothing  and  throw  the  contents  of  their  respective 
baskets  to  the  crowd.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  gifts  of  each 
warrior  depends  upon  the  wealth  and  extravagance  of  his  family  and 
clan  connections,  many  of  them  throwing  quantities  of  calico  and 
ribbon.  Nai'uchi,  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  is  lavish  with  his  gift*;. 
After  throwing  yards  of  calico,  ribbon,  and  quantities  of  food,  he 
leaves  the  plaza,  to  return  in  a  sliort  time  clad  in  new  black  cloth 
trousers  and  vest,  with  a  fine  long  silk  scarf  wound  round  his  head. 
All  of  these  are  removed  and  thrown  to  the  crowd.  He  is  fully 
attired  under  this  suit.    Nai'uchi's  gifts  are  eagerly  sought. 

The  girls  continue  their  dancing  until  the  evening  .'shadows  fall  over 
the  plaza,  when  two  warriors,  with  the  choir  of  the  Up'"sannawa  ki  \vi'- 
sine,  leave  the  plaza,  going  toward  the  east,  and  two  warriors,  with  the 
choir  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine,  going  to  the  west.  The  writer  follows 
the  latter  and  sees  the  party  divide  in  the  street  l)efore  the  Chu'pawa 
ki'vvi'sine,  forming  into  vis-a-vis  lines.  Rows  of  men  and  women, 
each  holding  a  bit  of  cedar  bark,  stand  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
near  by.  A  theurgist  of  the  Ne'wekwe  ((ialaxy)  fraternity  walks 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  lines  of  warriors,  passing  down  the 
body  of  each,  to  carry  olT  disease,  two  eagle-wing  feathers,  while 
he  repeats  an  inaudible  prayer.  At  intervals  during  this  ceremony 
those  on  the  house  tops  expectorate  thr(>e  times  upon  the  cedar  hark 
and  carry  it  in  the  hands  from  left  to  right  siround  (he  head,  simulta- 
neously repeating  a  ])rayer.  Then  all  separate.  ea<  h  having  his  head 
washed  in  yucca  suds  In*  (he  a])propriate  woman."  The  writer  accom- 
panies on(>  of  th(>  warriors,  whose  head  is  batln^d  by  (he  wife  of  the 
eld<>r  brother  I'xiw  ]»riest.  The  woman  afterward  batln-s  the  head  of 
the  warrior's  m()(her.  and  then  all  tln^  meml»ers  of  the  family  have 
tlieir  luMids  washcMl. 

QUADRENNIAL  DANCK  OK  TIIK  Kl  \ A  VKWl 

The  datice  of  (lie  KoU  ko  ko'lian  (whito  god;*)  if*  i*o  rallrKi  fmni  the 
Kia'ruikwe''  having  been  clothed  in  white  and  hnving  .<*lept  tinder  white 

iiTlii' t(i|i(if  Mip  brnc!  ts  sllRlidy  wnsliril,  mill  thpti  b  forrlock  i«  v1|r>irrm«lv  lisfhorl.  O 
llu>  wiiRliliiK  rriu'iilliif!  n  prnyfr  for  lii-nKli.  ))rn<iprTily,  (tiul  n  (tixkI  IipstI  K«o1i  h«ni1  «t. 
elbow  IriiIro  tlioroiiKlUy  lmlliP'1. 

''Hoc  neRtnirtioti  of  tlu>  Kln'iinUwr,  nml  RonKfi  of  tliflnh<iKlvin|t 
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l)l;inkots.  Those  l)laiikrts,  wliicli  at  preaent  are  made  principally  by 
the  llopi  Indians,  are  supposed  by  the  Zufiis  to  have  originated  with 
the  Kia'nakwe.  These  ghost  people  are  angry  with  the  Zunis  for  their 
destruction;  hence  the  ceremon}^  of  propitiation,  which  occurs  quad- 
rennially and  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  in  Zufii. 

The  part  of  this  ritual  that  is  performed  in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita,  sacred 
dance  plaza,  was  lirst  witnessed  b}^  the  writer  in  1884.  In  comparing 
notes  made  on  two  later  occasions  with  those  made  then,  it  was  found 
that  the  outdoor  ceremonials  are  identical  in  all  details. 

The  persouators  of  the  Kia'nakwe  are  always  members  of  the  Corn 
clan  and  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine.  Ten  days  previous  to  a  ceremonial  the 
masks,  which  are  made  of  hide  and  cover  the  head,  are  taken  from 
storage,  filled  with  damp  sand  to  soften  them  and  bring  them  into 
shape,  and  placed  along  the  north  ledge  of  the  large  room,  vacated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  family,  in  the  dwelling  of  the  priest,  or  director, 
of  the  Kia'nakwe  organization.  Five  days  later  the  decoration  of  the 
masks  begins.  Four  days  are  consumed  in  decorating  the  masks  and 
attending  to  various  details  connected  with  the  paraphernalia.  This 
work,  which  is  performed  by  the  men  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony,  is  begun  each  morning  and  stops  at  sunset.  Great  secrecy 
is  observed  throughout  the  preparation  for  this  ceremonial,  and  no 
one  but  those  who  have  duties  to  perform  may  enter  the  room.*^ 

The  twelve  songs  that  are  sung  during  the  ceremonies  are  archaic,  the 
Zunis  say,  though  the}^  admit  that  these  songs  are  in  the  Sia  tongue, 
which  was  the  language  of  the  Eaa'nakwe.  A  newly  appointed  person 
requires  much  time  to  learn  the  songs;  therefore,  during  the  summer, 
when  the  day's  work  in  the  fields  is  over,  those  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  Kia'nakwe  ceremonial  f  requentl}^  meet  and  rehearse  them.  The 
rain  priest  and  his  associate  have  the  same  relative  positions  as  the 
Kia'kwemosi  and  the  pe'kwin  of  Zufii. 

When  the  Kia'nakwe  are  about  to  appear,  those  who  are  to  per- 
sonate them  and  their  prisoners  assemble  2  miles  south  of  Zuni, 
After  painting  their  entire  bodies  with  the  pinkish  clay  used  by  the 
personators  of  anthropic  gods,  which  is  applied  so  thin  that  the  color 
is  scarcel}^  to  be  discerned,  they  dress  themselves  in  their  mi'hawe* 
and  masks  and  return  to  the  village.  Plate  xm  shows  them  cross- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  river.  The  house  tops  are  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  eager  to  have  the  first  look  at  the  gods  as  they 
approach  from  over  the  southern  hills  singing  a  low  chant.  The  priest 
leads,  followed  by  his  deputy.  They  wear  white  cotton  shirts,  white 
embroidered  blankets,  each  having  four  dark  fluffy  eagle  plumes 
attached,  front  and  back,  in  the  form  of  a  square.   They  wear  leggings 


aThe  writer  was  present  by  special  invitation  of  the  priest  oi  the  organization. 
bMi'hawe  is  plural  for  mi'ha,  sacred  embroidered  blanket.  ' 
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of  white  cotton,  knit  in  fanciful  desij^ns,  ;ind  dance  moccasins.  A 
tortoise-shell  rattle  is  carried  in  the  rioht  hand  and  a  pottery  meal 
basket  and  te'likinawe  are  carried  in  the  left.  Each  mask  is  Unished  at 
the  base  with  a  collarette  of  spruce  ti  ppod  with  popcorn  (see  plate  x  uii). 

The  other  members  of  the  Kia'nakwe,  except  the  two  directors  of 
the  warriors  of  the  six  regions,  are  dressed  like  their  leaders,  except 
the  four  feathers  on  the  fi'ont  and  back  of  l)lankets.  The  directors 
have  dressed  deerskins  instead  of  the  mi'hawe.  and  they  wear  bow 
wristlets  and  carry  tortoise-shell  rattles  in  the  right  hand  and  bows 
and  arrows  in  the  left.  The  hrst  captive  to  be  seen  is  the  Ko'thlama:" 
he  wears  the  woman's  dress  of  black,  embroidered  in  dark  l)luc. 
and  caught  at  the  waist  with  a  red  woven  belt.  A  white  eml)roid 
ered  sash  passes  from  the  left  side  of  the  waist  to  the  right  shoulder, 
where  it  is  tied,  the  embroidered  ends  falling.  A  piece  of  white  com- 
mercial cotton  hangs  over  the  back.  The  neck  and  arms,  which  are 
exposed,  are  painted  white;  the  hair  is  parted  from  the  forehead  down 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  one  side  is  done  up  over  a  wooden  form, 
while  the  other  side  is  tied  with  red  and  blue  yarn  and  left  hanging. 
The  mask  (see  plate  xliv  a)  covers  only  the  face.  A  rattle  of  deer 
scapulic  is  cairied  in  the  right  hand,  and  three  ears  of  corn,  tied 
together  with  yucca  ribbons  and  te'likinawe,  are  carried  in  the  left.'' 

The  Sa'ya'hlia,  anotiier  captive,  wears  a  large  deerskin,  dyed  reddish- 
brown  and  elaborately  ornamented  with  various  colored  designs,  an 
emblem  of  the  sun  being  on  the  back.  A  white  cotton  embroidered  sash 
is  tied  round  his  waist  under  the  deerskin  and  falls  at  the  side.  The 
mask  of  the  Sa'ya'hlia  is  of  native  cotton  cloth,  colored  with  paint  made 
from  the  i)inl<ish  clay.  Tlie  mouth  of  the  mask  is  boarded  with  lynx 
skin,  and  the  projecting  t(>eth  are  made  of  corn  husks,  (iray  goat's 
wool  falls  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  forehead,  and  padded  eyeballs 
are  conspicuous  beneath  the  wool.  A  red  fox  skin  is  worn  aromid 
the  neck  at  the  base  of  the  mask  (see  plate  xvt).  The  Sa'ya'hlia  car- 
ries a  tortoise-shell  rattle  in  the  right  hand  and  a  1»ow  and  arrows 
and  te'likinawe  in  the  left. 

The  last  captive  to  be  seen  in  (he  line  is  It'sepasha  (game-maker), 
one  of  the  ten  Ko'ycmshi;''  he  wears  the  seldom  varying  drojw.  the 
short,  ragged  skirt  of  native  black  dolli.  and  tho  three-cornerod  pio<^ 
of  the  same  at  the  base  of  the  mask,  (he  body  and  mask  In^ng  coloml 
with  the  pinkish  clay.  The  ten  Ko'ycmshi  masks  differ  in  detail. 
There  are  six  warriors  of  the  Kisrnakwo  for  (he  six  regions  l>osides  the 
two  dir«>ctors.  The  masks  art>  of  the  approju  iate  colors,  yellow  for  fho 
North,  blue-green  for  the  West,  and  red  for  the  Sotith  (plate  xi,v  n.  b. 
and  c);  white  for  tho  East.    The  whif.-  masks  are  the  Hnmo     tho'-o  .,f 

a  Sop  Di'Hlnirlloii  of  llu<  'Kln'niikwc.  niirl  noiKf  of  tliniil(«Klvin(t. 

6  on  out!  ocrii'.lmi  I  lie  Ko'l  lilumn  lin-l  b  <Hilv<  r  -.t  urniw-.  nroT  M*  \mrk  nn<\  he  mn^vA  nhrm*t>A 

iirrowH  ill      left  linnd. 
«  Soo  !>.  !i;t. 
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the  priost  and  deputy  of  tlic  Kia'nakwe  without  the  tadpole  and 
dragon-fly  decoration  (plate  xliii);  variegated  for  the  Zenith,  and 
l)lack  for  the  Nadir  (plate  xlvi  a  and  b).  The  mask  of  the  directors 
of  the  warrioi's  of  the  six  regions  is  blue-green  on  the  face  with  a 
decoration  of  black,  dotted  white,  on  the  back  (plate  xlvi  c). 

After  each  god  crosses  the  bridge  over  the  river  that  flows  south  of 
the  village  he  halts,  and  when  all  have  reached  the  bank  they  are 
g'reeted  by  nine  Ko'3'emshi.  They  afterward  pass  down  the  street  on 
the  south  side  of  the  village,  then  up  on  the  east  side  to  another  street 
running  east  and  west,  and  up  this  street  to  the  Si'aa'  te'wita,  then  out 
by  the  western  covered  way  to  the  street  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village,  and  down  on  the  west  side  to  an  inner  one  leading  to  the 
Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine,  which  they  enter.  Nine  Ko'yemshi,  the  tenth 
being  with  the  party  of  dancers,  spend  the  afternoon  entertaining  the 
populace  by  going  from  house  to  house  playing  in  primitive  comedy. 

After  prayers,  the  masks,  with  the  spruce  wreaths,  are  removed 
and  laid  on  a  sheepskin  spread  on  the  floor  in  a  room  adjoining  and 
north  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  the  doorway  being  about  2^  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  chamber,  though  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  room  in 
which  the  masks  are  placed.  The  Kia'nakwe  now  disband  and  return 
to  their  respective  homes  for  refreshment.  Later  in  the  evening  they 
return  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  the  priest  taking  his  seat  in  the  northwest 
corner  and  the  two  directors  of  the  warriors  sitting  at  his  left;  the 
others  are  grouped  on  the  north  side  of  the  chamber.  The  priest  and 
the  two  warriors  by  his  side  deposit  broken  he' we  (wafer  bread)  in  two 
basket  trays.  Soon  afterward  the  song  begins.  The  pe'kwin  (deputj^) 
of  the  Kia'nakwe  arrives,  but  before  taking  his  seat  on  the  west  ledge, 
he  empties  a  quantity  of  he' we,  brought  in  a  soiled  cloth,  into  one  of 
the  basket  trays.  During  the  first  song  the  priest  occupies  himself 
making  four  flat  packages  of  corn  husks,  each  about  3^  inches  long 
and  2  inches  wide.  Twelve  songs  are  sung,  there  being  a  few  moments 
intermission  between  each  song.  The  director  of  the  song  sits  at  the 
east  end  of  the  group.  Some  move  the  right  hand  and  some  both  hands 
in  time  with  the  song,  which  is  at  no  time  very  loud.  Rattles  are  not 
used  until  the  beginning  of  the  dance.  The  singing  of  the  twelve 
songs  requires  a  little  over  two  hours,  each  stanza  averaging  two 
minutes.  At  the  close  of  each  song  a  prayer  is  repeated  aloud  by  all, 
and  the  sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona  "  is  inhaled.  Thei'e  are  many 
members  of  the  ki'wi'sine  present,  who  take  no  actual  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  they  being  privileged  to  come  to  their  own  ki'wi'^sine; 
in  fact  they  assist  the  personators  of  the  Kia'nakwe  in  various  wa3's. 
At  their  own  request  and  for  protection  against  bad  dreams,  two  are 
whipped  with  yucca  across  each  arm  and  ankle  by  a  warrior  of  the 
Eaa'nakwe. 


«  See  Classification  of  higher  powers. 
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A  bunch  of  deer  scapulae  and  thirty-five  tortoi.se-.shell  rattles  lit;  in  a 
group  on  the  floor  near  the  two  basket  trays,  and  several  packages  of 
plumes,  etc.,  wrapped  in  old  cloths,  are  on  the  led^e  near  the  priest. 
Two  hours  before  midnight  the  priest  empties  the  contents  of  one 
basket  tray  into  the  other,  prays,  and,  placin^r  his  mouth  very  close  to 
the  food,  puffs  smoke  over  it  from  his  cigarette  of  native  tobacco. 
Though  he  prays  aloud,  the  singing  drowns  his  voice.  After  a  prayer 
of  five  minutes  he  divides  the  food  into  three  parts,  returns  it  to  the 
soiled  cloths  in  which  it  was  brought,  hands  a  package  to  each  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  warrior  gods  and  one  to  his  deputy,  and  afterward  one  of 
the  corn-husk  packages  to  each.  The  three  wrap  their  blankets  around 
them,  go  to  the  river,  and  deposit  in  the  water  the  contents  of  tlieir 
packages  as  food  for  the  departed  Kia'nakwe.  These  men  are  absent 
an  hour.  In  the  meantime  one  of  the  singers  hands  to  a  young  man 
several  pieces  of  green  paint,  a  mixture  of  copper  ore  and  boiled 
pinon  gum.  A  large  and  beautiful  paint  stone  and  pestle  are  then 
placed  on  the  floor  on  the  south  side  and  two  young  men  proceed  to 
grind  the  paint.  First  a  piece  is  pounded  into  a  powder,  then  water 
and  squash  seed  are  added,  bits  of  the  ])aint  being  placed  on  the  stone 
as  the  grinding  proceeds.  Fully  an  hour  is  required  for  the  proper 
mixing  of  the  paint.  The  two  take  turns,  one  grinding  while  the 
other  scrapes  the  paint  toward  the  center  of  the  paint  stone. 

The  last  song  closes  as  the  three  officers  return  from  de[x)siting 
the  offerings  in  the  river,  and  inunediately  one  of  the  singers  jumps 
up  and  endeavors  to  open  the  door  on  the  north  side  of  the  room. 
Finding  it  fastened,  he  goes  to  the  window  in  the  west  end,  which 
coumnuiicates  with  a  room,  sind  calls  to  the  man  of  the  fanuly.  who  is 
sleeping,  to  open  the  door  in  the  north  \v!\ll.  Soon  this  door  gives  way 
to  the  push  of  one  of  the  singers,  and  (bey  all  disajjpear  through  this 
quaint  little  doorway.  Ti)ey  soon  retui  n.  (>acli  l)enring  a  ]>air  «if  dunce 
moccasins,  which  are  handed  to  the  paint-grinders.  Tlii'  (wo  grinder?* 
and  a  third  man  repaint  thirty-six  pairs  of  dance  moccaMins.  This 
work  is  done  very  ra])idly.  A  ((n!in(i(y  of  ii!tin(  put  into  (he  mouth 
with  the  finger  is  thrown  out  through  (he  (ee(h  over  the  moecasin: 
then  the  tongue  serves  as  a  paint  brusli.  The  sight  is  most  repulsive. 
One  man  becomes  very  sick  from  (he  (-(fec-tsof  (he  pnint.  Diiring  the 
painting  of  the  moccasins  tht<  Kia'nakwe  rehearse  for  (he  dance  of  (ho 
coming  day.  They  remove  their  cotton  trou.ser-*,  or  roll  (hrm  up.  -o 
that  they  are  not  seen  below  (he  wlii(e  shiHs  which  fall  <n  er  (hem.  .VII 
but  the  Ko'thlama  hold  (ortoise  shell  ratdes;  deer  toes  j,re  attflchM 
with  buckskin  thongs  to  the  tortoise  shell.  Ho  holds  the  rattle  of  .Iror 
scapula'.  TluMi  (hey  r«>nn  into  an  elongated  horseshoe,  (he  apex  Mng 
toward  the  west  end  of  (  lie  room,  (he  (lirec(ors  of  warriors  at  each  end. 
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After  all  have  taktMi  position,  one  of  their  iiuinber  examines  each 
tortoise  to  see  that  the  number  of  deer  toes  attached  is  cori'ect.  The 
dance  begins  with  the  priest  and  his  pe'kwin  walkino-  abreast  toward 
the  west  in  slow  steps,  bending  the  knee  with  a  stiff  motion.  When 
near  the  apex  of  the  horseshoe  they  stop  and  face  each  other.  The 

priest  bends  both  knees  and  exclaims:  "IIu'  hu  hu   " 

The  pe'kwin  repeats  the  same.    The  priest  again  cries:  "Hu'  

hu  hu  ,"  and  it  is  again  repeated  by  the  pe'kwin,  when  they 

simultaneously  bend  their  knees  and  call  together,  "Hu'  hu  

hu  hu."    Immediately  the  dancers'  voices  are  heard  in  rich 

minor  tones.  Then  the  rattles  sound  and  the  dancers  form  in  file, 
facing  north,  the  one  at  the  south  end  of  the  horseshoe  now  being  at 
the  east  end  of  the  line.  In  a  moment  they  all  turn  and  face  east, 
and  so  they  continue  to  reverse  while  the  priest  and  pe'kwin  walk 
stifi'-kneed  back  and  forth.  Every  time  the  two  meet  midway  the 
line  of  dancers  they  halt  and  bow.  After  the  priest  and  pe'kwin  pass 
back  and  forth  four  times  the  dance  ceases,  and  the  two,  facing  each 

other,  cry :  "  Hu'  hu  hu   hu. "    The  dance  is  repeated, 

and  the  song  continues.  After  dancing  an  hour  they  lejvve  the 
ki'wi'sine  and  visit  the  house  of  Awan  ta'^chu  (Great  Father)  Ko'yem- 
shi,  where  they  dance. 

After  the  return  of  the  Kia'nakwe  to  the  ki'wi'sine  the  night  is  spent 
in  smoking  and  talking.  At  daylight  the  masks  are  brought  from  the 
inner  room  and  placed  on  a  sort  of  hanging  shelf  previously  prepared 
for  them.  They  don  their  paraphernalia  at  sunrise  and  dance  before 
the  dwelling  of  the  priest  of  the  Kia'nakwe,  which  is  on  the  west 
street,  and  again  in  the  plaza  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  each  dance 
being  like  the  one  in  the  ki'wi'sine.  The  dress,  however,  is  now 
complete.  The}'  return  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  i-emove  their  masks,  and 
smoke. 

This  particular  ceremony  of  dancing  at  different  points  and  passing 
around  the  villag-e  is  repeated  four  times;  each  time  they  return  to 
the  ki'wi'sine.  The  last  of  these  dances  closes  about  an  hour  before 
noon.  In  the  meantime  twelve  women  of  the  Corn  clan,  the  supposed 
descendants  of  the  Kia'nakwe,  asseinble  in  the  ki'wi'sine,  taking  seats 
on  the  ledges  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  room.  Two  bowls  of 
yucca  suds  are  provided,  and  the  priest  advances  to  have  his  head 
washed.  Each  woman  dips  a  handful  of  the  suds,  and  when  all  are 
supplied  each  one  rubs  them  down  the  forelock  of  the  priest.  An  ear 
of  corn  is  now  rubbed  on  the  top  of  his  head  four  times.  The  other 
officers  are  washed  in  turn,  and  all  the  Kia'nakwe  pass  through  the 
same  ceremon3^ 

After  the  washing  of  the  heads,  bowls  of  food  and  coffee  are  carried 
to  the  entrance  of  the  ki'wi'sine  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
personators  of  the  Kia'nakwe  and  are  received  by  members  of  the 
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Chu'pawa  ki'wi*sine.  The  women  who  carry  the  food  to  the  ki'wi'sint^ 
must  first  wash  their  heads,  although  they  go  only  to  the  entrance  and 
return  home  immediately  after  depositing  the  food;  they  wear  their 
best  moccasins  and  dresses  for  the  occasion.  This  elahoi-atc  feast  in 
the  ki'wi'sine  is  particularly  en  joyed  by  all,  including  the  twelve  women 
of  the  Corn  clan,  as  a  fast  has  been  maintained  by  the  pcrsonators  of 
the  gods  since  the  previous  evening. 

After  each  man  finishes  his  meal  he  collects  a  bit  from  eacli  liowl 
upon  a  large  piece  of  he'we  (wafer  bread)  and,  folding  it  lengtlnvi.se, 
wraps  it  at  each  end  with  yucca  and  forms  a  handle.  This  package 
is  carried  in  the  left  hand  in  the  outdoor  dance  and  is  afterward 
deposited  in  the  river  for  the  Kia'nakwe. 

At  the  close  of  the  meal  one  of  the  Chu'pakwe  tills  an  Apache 
basket  with  grains  of  corn  of  various  colors  from  a  cloth  that  lies 
toward  the  west  end  of  the  room  on  which  the  corn  is  piled.  He 
cari'ies  it  to  the  east  end  of  the  room  and  gives  to  each  of  the  twelve 
women  of  the  Corn  clan  about  a  pint  of  corn  to  be  ]i]anted  the 
coming  year.  The  women  now  leave  the  ki'wi'.sine,  but  before  they 
depart  the  priest  advances  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and,  with  his 
te'likinane  clasped  in  his  hands,  repeats  in  a  most  impressive  manner 
a  litany.  The  otheis  appear  weaiy  enough,  except  at  the  moments 
when  they  make  responses,  in  which  they  never  fail.  When  the  prie.st 
returns  to  his  seat  the  eating  l)o\vls  sire  removed.  I'ersonators  of  the 
Kia'nakwe  put  on  their  masks  and  proceed  to  the  Si'aa'  te'wita.  wliore 
the  dance  of  the  previous  night  is  repeated  (.sec  plate  XLVii). 

(J()nti  il)iitioMs  foi- the  first  IkhIv  of  A'shiwanni  begin  td  juMir  into  the 
ki'wi'sine  during  tlie  dancing.  1'he  ofi'erings  are  Itrought  in  lilankets, 
the  men  carrying  theirs  on  their  backs  while  the  women  hand  theirs 
through  the  Iiiitchway.  They  are  rec(>ived  ])rin(  i]i:dly  by  nn  aged  man 
of  tlic  ki'wi^sinc.  There  are  deer  and  anlelojie.  some  that  have  not 
been  Ikiyed,  biil  sini|)ly  drawn,  with  corn  and  other  small  otTerings 
plac(>d  inside;  otlieis  are  Hayed  and  1  li(>  skins  brought  separate  from  the 
tiesh;  about  .".no  waleiinelons.  many  of  tlieni  eovcM-ed  with  a  netting 
of  yiieca  coulaiiniiL;  a  niinilter  of  feathers,  and  a  large  i|uantity  of 
coi'u  on  the  cob.  Several  men  are  busy  tying  llie  r<»rn  topMher  in 
l)undles  containing  foul'  to  l<'n  ears,  and  a  handle  i>  formed  of  yner« 
oxer  tlie  (op  ear.  A  large  ininiKi  r  of  birds  are  bronglit.  the  ]>lunirs 
of  which  are  us(>d  by  the  A'shiwanni  for  their  le'likinawe  that  are 
de))osited  at  thi'  winter  solstice,  that  food  may  Iw  abundant  the 
coming  year.  The  bi rds  are  laid  apart  f roni  the  general  heap  at  the 
west  end  of  llie  looiu.  of  light  bv(>ad.  which  is  strung  together  in 
fanciful  shapes,  dried  deer  meat .  ei>rn.  melotis.  and  piecD*  of  r«li<"«>. 
The  nnllM\('(|  game  and  sUin^  are  deposited  at  the  p«!«t  end  of  thr 
chamlxM'.  As  (he  dried  deer  meal,  melons,  and  f«e«xls  aiv  iTHjuiivd  fo 
lill  (he  game  and  skins,  they  ai'e  Inought  to  the  east  side  of  the  n^Mii. 
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Tlu'  imlla_ved  gnme  and  skins  are  sewed  up  with  yucca  threads.  It  is  a 
busy  time  for  the  few  who  work.  Others  who  crowd  the  room  look  on 
and  o-ivc  their  opinions.  Conti'ibutions  continue  to  a  late  hour,  and  the 
packao'es,  when  completed,  are  carried  to  the  ceremonial  house  of  the 
keeper  of  the  'su"hlan'na  (great  shell),  so  as  to  have  them  near  the 
scene  of  action  and  to  make  room  for  other  donations. 

After  dancing  four  times  in  the  plaza,  the  Kia'nakwe  return  to  the 
ki'wi*sine  and  remain  about  twent}"  minutes,  and  then  go  again  to  the 
plaza  and  dance  four  times  more. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Kia'nakwe  from  the  plaza,  nine  of  the 
Ko'yemshi,  the  tenth  dancing  with  the  Kia'nakwe,  amuse  the  audience. 
When  playing  the  harlequin  these  men  are  sometimes  obscene,  but 
they  rarely  do  anything  more  than  amuse  the  populace  with  their  jokes. 
Hearing  the  roars  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  one  unacquainted 
with  the  language  might  infer  that  something  had  been  said  with  at 
least  a  double  meaning,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case.  They  mimic  the 
dancers,  make  fun  of  one  another's  masks  or  faces,  pretend  to  be  fright- 
ened at  some  child  in  the  crowd,  and  call  one  another  old  and  strangers 
who  are  known  to  no  one,  etc.  They  appear  to  greatly  enjoy  the  games 
of  wool  bag,  hopping  on  one  foot,  and  ring-around-a-rosy,  which  they 
pla}'  during  the  intervals  of  the  dancing. 

At  4  o'clock  the  Kia'nakwe  return  to  the  plaza,  their  backs  laden 
with  gifts  for  the  A'shiwanni,  and  form  a  broken  ellipse,  the  apex  being 
to  the  east  side  of  the  plaza.  The  priest  carries  a  basket  of  loose  corn 
of  various  colors,  and  his  pe'kwin  a  basket  tray  of  feathers  artistic- 
ally arranged  on  a  bed  of  raw  cotton.  At  this  time  the  A'shiwanni, 
including  the  Shi'wano"kia,  who  have  been  in  the  ceremonial  chamber 
of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  form  a  line,  facing  east,  at  the  west  side  of  the 
plaza.  The  Kia'kwemosi  stands  at  the  south  end,  with  the  pe'kwin 
beside  him,  the  Shi'wano"'kia  standing  just  back  of  them.  The 
Shiwanni  of  the  Nadir  (also  elder  brother  Bow  priest),  with  the 
younger  brother  Bow  priest  by  his  side,  stands  next.  The  A'shi- 
wanni of  the  West,  South,  and  East  complete  the  line.  As  soon  as 
the  Ko'yemshi,  who  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza  when 
the  dancers  come,  relieve  those  on  the  north  side  of  their  burdens, 
the  members  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine  remove  the  loads  from  the 
backs  of  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  ellipse.  The  basket  trays 
carried  by  the  priest  and  deputy  are  taken  and  held  by  the  A'wan- 
ta"chu  Ko'3^emshi  and  his  pe'kwin,  as  these  baskets  must  not  touch 
the  ground.  Should  the  baskets  be  deposited  on  the  ground  the  seeds 
would  be  unfruitful. 

The  A'shiwanni  appear  like  so  many  statues  during  the  dance,  which 
begins  after  the  loads  are  removed  from  the  dancers.  When  the  dance 
ends  the  burdens  are  returned  to  the  backs  of  the  priest  of  the  Kia'nakwe 
and  his  deputy  by  two  warriors  of  the  Kia'nakwe,  and  the  baskets  are 
handed  to  them.   The  priest  of  the  Kia'nakwe  now  stands  before  the 
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Kia'kAvemosi,  and  his  deputy  before  the  pe'kwfn  fsun  priest),  who 
receive  the  basket  trays.  These  trays  are  now  transferred  to  the 
Shi'wano"kia,  who  retains  })oth,  the  basket  of  feathers  being  placed 
on  top  of  the  basicet  of  corn.  The  burdens  are  now  removed  from  the 
backs  of  the  priest  and  his  d(!puty  and  laid  upon  a  blanket  spread  for 
the  purpose.  The  directors  of  warriors  advance  and  stand  before  the 
Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir  and  younger  brother  How  priest,  and  their 
burdens  are  removed.  Long  pi'ayers  are  repeated  by  th(!  four  per- 
sonating the  Kia'nakwe  as  they  stand  vis-a-vis  to  their  ])rototypes  in 
Zuni.  These  prayers  continue  until  all  the  offerings  are  deposited. 
The  priest  and  deputy  speak  in  the  Sia  tongue,  which  they  refer  to  as 
archaic  ZuTii,  1)ut  the  warriors  talk  in  the  modern  tongue,  as  oidy  the 
former  are  familiar  with  these  pra3-ers  of  the  Kia'nakwe. 

Two  blankets  are  laid  side  by  side,  with  a  space  of  several  feet 
between,  and  each  dancer  deposits  his  burden  on  a  blanket.  As  soon 
as  the  Ko'yemshi  perform  their  share  in  relieving  the  dancers  of  their 
burdens,  they  busy  themselves  bringing  in  the  watermelons  from  the 
house  of  the  keeper  of  the  great  shcdl.  which  they  deposit  in  a  heap 
near  the  ladder  leading  to  the  ceremonial  chiunlx'r  of  the  Kia'kwmiosi. 
When  all  the  dancers  have  made  their  offerings,  the  Kia'nakwe  jiriost, 
his  deputy,  and  the  directors  of  warriors  turn  and  face  the  dancers,  and 
each  dancer  in  unison  grasps  his  rattle  with  both  hands,  the  ])riest  and 
deputy  holding  theirs  in  the  same  way.  The  priest  offers  a  prayer, 
and  all  wave  the  rattle,  still  holding  it  with  both  hand^.  in  a  cin  le  from 
right  to  left,  and  inhale  a  I)reath.  Then  the  rattle  is  held  in  the  right 
hand  and  shaken  for  a  moment,  and  the  song  and  dance  begin. 

The  A'shiwanni  now  adjourn  to  their  ceremonial  chajnl)er.  Imt  return 
to  the  plaza  after  the  dancers  leave  and  carry  the  gift-^  up  the  ladder 
on  their  backs.  It  is  all  Nai'uchi,  the  old  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir,  can 
do  to  cany  up  a  large  l)uck.  He  fails  ti)  lift  it  l>v  placing  the  yucca 
strings,  which  are  attached  to  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  acros.s  his  breast, 
but  is  able  to  bear  it  aftei-  it  is  raised  to  hit*  back  by  others.  The 
offerings  are  spread  on  the  floor  of  ihe  ceremo?iial  chamber  of  the 
Kla'kwemosi.  'i'li(>  Slu'wann'Mvia"  at  once  l)egin>  <  <>lle<  ting  the  l»ii'd<» 
and  plumes  fiom  I  lie  i)ackageH.  The  A'shiwanni  Nit  smoking;  in  a 
group  in  the  soul iicasl  corner  of  the  room.  Haskets  <»f  te'likinawe 
made  during  the  afternoon  are  on  the  floor,  to  be  offered  to  the 
deceased  predecessors  of  the  A'sbiwiinni  and  to  the  prirsln  of  the 
Kia'nakwe. 

After  all  (lie  Itirds  and  plumes  are  collected,  and  there  an'  many  of 
them,  tli(>  (|U(<stion  arises  regarding  the  allotment  of  the  buck.  It 
seems  t  hai  no  special  ))a<d<age  goes  to  any  |)arlicnlnr  shi'wanni.  but  thai 
the  whole  nni-ss  is  divided;  yv\  in  this  i-ase  it  is  agreed  that  the  l>nck 

oThe  ,mil'wniio"kla,  the  wife  of  the  Kla'kwemoiil,  itnd  the  wrtter  *<t«  th*  otily  wvmtm  i»U'i* iii 
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must  belong  to  the  Kia'kwcinosi.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the  Niulir  proceeds 
to  flay  the  animal.  The  j'ouiiger  brother  Bow  priest  hokl.s  the  i-ight 
hind  leg,  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  South  holds  the  left  foreleg,  the  wife 
of  the  Kia'kwemosi  the  left  hind  leg.  The  knife  is  run  down  the 
throat,  then  out  the  right  foreleg,  then  down  the  paunch,  and  out  the 
right  hind  leg,  out  the  left  foi'eleg,  then  out  the  left  hind  leg. 

When  the  dancers  retire  from  the  plaza  they  are  burlesqued  by  the 
Ko'3'emshi,  the  jester  having  the  same  privilege  in  this  rude  life  that 
was  accorded  to  him  in  the  courts  of  Europe. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  time  when  the  house  tops  and  the  plaza 
are  crowded  with  spectators,  two  Ko'yemshi,  one  carrying  a  doll  and 
the  other  a  basket  containing  a  doll  and  ears  of  boiled  corn  tied  together 
with  yucca  ribbons,  approach  a  little  girl,  whose  mother  places  her 
arms  around  the  child  as  they  come  near.  The  two  hold  a  conversation 
with  the  child,  asking  her  many  questions.  She  seems  quite  interested 
and  eager  to  receive  the  gifts.  One  Ko'3'emshi  presents  to  her  the  doll 
he  carries,  and  the  other  hands  the  basket  containing  the  doll  and  corn 
to  the  mother;  the  mother  and  child  then  leave  the  j^laza. 

Great  excitement  and  amusement  are  caused  by  the  Ko'yemshi  throw- 
ing ])lankets  over  a  dog.  First  one  and  then  another  throws  a  blanket 
until  the  howling  of  the  dog  is  completely  drowned  and  he  can  not  move. 
The  excitement  reaches  the  highest  point  when  this  bundle  is  lifted  by 
one  of  the  Ko'j'emshi.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevails  ove*"  the  return 
of  the  dancers,  who  are  completely  covered  with  gifts  for  the  populace, 
including  bread  of  fanciful  shapes,  strung  together  with  yucca  ribbons 
and  calico  tied  into  balls  with  long  ends  like  kite-tails.  The  people  of 
all  ages  are  eager  to  catch  the  articles  that  are  fl3'ing  through  the  air. 
It  is  astonishing  how  dextrous  the  Zuhis  are  in  throwing  these  objects. 
It  is  well-nigh  dusk  when  the  last  gift  is  thrown.  One  of  the  dancers, 
requesting  a  Ko'3'emshi  to  help  him  to  remove  the  white  shirt  he  wears, 
waves  it,  when  oft',  until  the  male  spectators  are  fairly  wild  when  he 
tosses  it  into  the  air.  No  controversj^  or  ill  feeling  is  displayed  between 
the  Zuilis  at  these  times. 

The  dancers  and  Ko'yemshi  now  leave  the  plaza  and,  passing  out  over 
the  western  road  for  a  mile  or  so,  they  disrobe.  A  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine  follow  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  maskers;  they  carr}^  ordinary  apparel 
secreted  under  their  blankets,  and  return  with  the  masks  and  other 
paraphernalia  covered  from  view.  With  this  act  the  festival,  which  has 
been  all-absorbing  for  days,  closes,  to  be  repeated  in  four  years.  The 
gifts  to  the  A'sbiwanni  are  carried  at  night  to  their  homes.  Small  por- 
tions of  the  game,  after  it  is  cooked,  are  deposited  by  each  shi'wanni 
in  the  river  as  ofterings  to  the  deceased  Kia'nakwe,  who  are  angry 
gods,  and  must  be  appeased  with  ceremonies  and  gifts. 
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ANNUAL  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  SHA'LAKO 

It  was  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  winter  solstice  festival  that  those 
who  are  to  persofiate  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  the  Sha'lako  (giant 
coiuiei's  of  the  raiii-niakers)  and  the  Ko'yenishi,  and  those  who  are  to 
entertain  these  gods  are  decided  upon  during  the  winter  soIstic(!  cere- 
monies. One  of  the  eight  new  or  reconstructed  houses  is  blessed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  six  each  by  a  Sha'lako.  and  one  by  the 
Ko'yemshi. 

The  large  te'likinane  given  in  the  ki'wi'sine  at  the  winter  solstice  to 
eacli  man  who  is  to  entertain  the  Sha'lako  is  kept  in  his  houM'.  and  is 
brought  out  from  its  resting  place  by  him  at  intervals  wlien  the  mem- 
bers of  his  and  of  his  wife's  clan  gather  in  the  house  with  his  family 
while  he  holds  the  te'likinane  and  prays.  The  prayer,  which  is  long, 
is  a  supplication  for  life,  health,  and  happiness. 

At  the  close  of  the  festival  of  the  Sha'lako  tlie  Ko'yemshi  collect 
these  te'likinawe  from  the  difliVrent  houses  and  deposit  them,  except 
the  one  given  to  the  host  of  the  Council  of  tiie  Gods,  w  hich  is  carried 
by  Sa'yatiisha  to  his  home  and  afterward  planted  by  him. 

When  the  ceremonial  house  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  is  to  be  repaired  the 
work  is  done  by  the  people  of  his  clan,  the  workmen  being  appointed 
by  the  pe'kwin  (sun  priest),  some  member  of  the  governor's  staff  call- 
ing from  the  house  top  each  mornirig  the  names  of  those  selected  to 
labor  during  t]u>  day.  Several  gods  are  present  at  this  time  to  see  that 
all  hands  Iceep  at  work.  Each  ki'wi^siiic  is  repaired  by  its  meml>ers. 
As  the  ceremonial  chambers  of  the  fraternities  ar<>  general  living  rooms 
of  families  at  all  other  times  than  when  the  ceremonials  occur,  there 
is  no  speciiil  l)iiilding  or  re})airing  of  these  aside  from  the  pMioml 
house  structure.  The  walls  are  whitened  and  sometimes  decorated 
for  ceremonials,  the  whitening  l)eing  done  by  the  wojuen  of  the  house 
and  Mie  decorating  by  members  of  the  fraternity:  in  some  cases 
(h>corations  remain  permanently  on  the  walls. 

In  building  or  reconstructing  houses  the  wor'li  (manager)  details 
members  to  work  on  lln>  house  in  whi<'h  his  ki'wi'sine  is  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  Sha'liiko.  I'ersonators  of  the  Council  of  the  (iods  and 
Ko'yemshi  direct  men  of  their  ki'wi'siwe  to  work  the  liouw^;*  in 

which  thev  are  lo  ap|)ear.  Their  wives  and  daughters  and  the  women 
of  tlieir  clans  wail  upon  the  builders. 

Houses  of  eitlier  a  (h)mestic  or  n  religious  chnmetrr  that  nvf  to  lip 
consti  uci ed  or  rcuHxleled  nnist  lie  in  order  before  the  coming  of  the 
Slia'liiko.  Sucli  W(U-k  i'<  often  delayed  f rom  day  to  day .  an<l  l•<^^n1■^  thr> 
end  nmsl  1m<  expedited  (o  be  ready  at  the  pirwriln^d  tinu 

/uni,  like  a  beehive  in  its  ]teenliar  construction,  i*-  mo-i  bkr  cue 
wIkmi  house  building  is  in  progress.  The  >.tre4>ls  nrnv  lu  aiv  Idled 
with  men.  womei\.  and  children. 
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In  1884  the  reconstruction  of  ii  house  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance occupied  attention.  It  was  the  ceremonial  house  of  the  Kia'kwe- 
a'niosi  (first  bod}'  of  A'shiwanni),  usually  I'eferred  to  as  the  house  of 
the  Kla'kweniosi  (Shiwanni  of  the  North).  It  was  not  his  place  of 
residence,  however,  the  custom  of  the  husband  going  to  the  wife's 
house  applying  to  the  Kia'kwemosi  also.  His  sister  occupied  the 
house  until  its  destruction  by  lightning,  which  also  caused  her  death. 
The  Zunis  say  she  had  no  love  in  her  heart  for  the  Kia'kwemosi,  her 
brother;  that  lightning  never  destroys  the  good  of  heart.  The 
A'shiwanni  rejoiced  that  the  room  of  the  et'tone"  of  the  Kia'kwemosi, 
which  is  immediately  over  the  center  of  the  world,  was  not  disturbed. 

On  this  occasion  there  are  present  two  Sa'ya'hlia  (see  plate  xvi),  three 
A'toshle  (two  males  and  one  female),  four  Ko'yemshi  (see  plate  va); 
and  three  members  of  the  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy  fraternity),  each  carrying 
his  bauble.  Each  Sa'ya*hlia  wears  a  white  cotton  embroidered  kilt, 
with  a  sash  of  the  same  material  and  a  woman's  red  belt  tied  on  the  left 
side.  A  finel}'  dressed  deerskin  is  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  pass- 
ing under  the  left  arm.  Bands  of  leather,  painted  blue-green  and  edged 
with  three  points  of  unpainted  leather,  ornament  the  upper  arms.  A 
leather  thong  several  inches  long,  tipped  with  a  turkey  plume,  is 
attached  to  each  point.  Bunches  of  native  blue  yarn  with  long  tassels 
encircle  the  wrists  and  are  also  worn  below  the  knees.  Dance  moccasins 
complete  the  costume.  The  entire  body  is  painted  with  the  pinkish 
clay  before  referred  to.  Bows  and  arrows  are  carried  in  the  left  hand, 
and  in  the  right  tortoise-shell  rattles  and  bunches  of  giant  yucca. 
Two  of  the  A'toshle  are  similarly  dressed.  The  female  wears  ordinary 
woman's  dress,  and  a  white  cotton  blanket  bordered  with  red  and  blue 
stripes  is  tied  at  her  neck,  falling  over  the  back.  The  Ko'yemshi 
have  their  nude  bodies  and  masks  colored  with  the  pinkish  clay.  The 
ragged  kilt  is  worn,  and  a  three-cornered  piece  of  the  same  native 
cloth  is  tied  to  the  base  of  the  mask. 

The  Ne'wekwe,  attired  in  cast-otf  uniforms  of  the  United  States 
Army,  are  supposed  to  lend  assistance  to  the  laborers,  but  they  do 
little  else  than  eat  filth  and  play  the  fool.  The  Ko'j^emshi  scamper 
about  over  the  house  tops  and  indulge  in  jokes  and  other  nonsense, 
while  the  Sa'3'a*hlia  go  about  the  village  with  bunches  of  yucca,  driving 
the  delinquents  to  work.  The  A'toshle  also  carry  giant  yucca,  which 
they  use  without  the  slightest  hesitancy,  and  they  are  supplied  with 
large  stone  knives  with  which  they  threaten  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
naughty  and  disobedient  childx'en. 

While  there  is  much  work  in  the  house  building  there  is  also  much 
pleasure.  The  women  chatter  the  gossip  of  the  da}',  men  pass  their 
jokes,  youths  and  maidens  laugh  joyously  at  one  another's  expense, 


a  See  A'shiwanni  (rain  priesthood). 
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and  children  vie  with  each  other  for  the  praise  of  their  elders.  AVonien 
are  busy  preparinj^  a  feast  for  those  laboring  on  the  ancestral  house  of 
the  Kia'kwemosi.  One  group  of  maidens  grinds  at  the  itiills,  keeping 
time  to  a  choir  of  young  men  who  are  accompanied  l»y  the  driim.  while^ 
at  two  fireplaces  aged  women,  looking  more  like  mummies  than  living 
creatures,  sit  toasting  the  meal  after  it  has  passed  through  the  coarsest 
mill;  after  the  toasting,  it  must  again  go  through  finer  mills.  f)n 
anothci'  sida  of  the  room  a  grouj)  of  half-gi'own  girl>  sits  husking  corn, 
their  l)()dies  keeping  rythmic  time  with  their  voices.  At  another 
fii  eplace  two  women  are  busy  baking  he'we,  while  in  the  room  beyond 
maidens  aie  engaged  over  great  pots  of  stewing  meat,  corn,  and  rhili. 
Two  UKials  arc  served  to  the  workers,  one  at  midday  and  one  at  sunset. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  A'toshle  and  Ko'yemshi  togethr-r  visit  a 
numbei'  of  houses  to  learn  if  the  imuates  properly  perform  their 
duties.  They  make  inquiries  regarding  the  behavior  of  husbands, 
wives,  and  childien.  In  one  house  a  wife  accuses  her  husband  of 
being  lazy  and  unwilling  to  work,  whei'cupon  he  i>  brought  up  for 
judgment.  He  pleads  his  own  cause  and  finally  succeeds  in  getting 
the  gods  to  accept  his  statement.  In  another  house  the  mother 
complains  that  hei'  daughter  will  not  grind.  The  girl  declares  that 
grinding  makes  her  v(m  v  fired  and  her  arms  refuse  to  move.  The 
female  A'toshle  commands  the  girl  to  accompany  her  to  the  mills  and 
kneel  beside  hei'  to  be  taught  to  grind  so  that  her  aims  will  not  become 
tired.  The  two  gods  lecture  a  boy  of  4  years,  while  two  younger 
children  of  the  family  are  held  close  in  th(>  ai  ms  of  their  parents,  who 
cover  the  little  ones'  eyes  with  their  hands.  The  boy  receiving  the 
lecture  clings  to  his  mother,  and  his  knees  shake  as  he  replies  to  the 
questions  of  the  gods.  The  fear  (»f  the  child  is  great  as  the  gods  wave 
their  stone  knives  abo\  e  liim  and  declare  that  if  ho  is  naughty  they 
will  cut  off  his  liciui.  A  liitlu  r  < omplains  that  his  l)oys  are  uncleanly 
and  will  not  biilhc  w  licrcupon  they  are  commanderl  by  the  g«Kls  to 
piocccd  ;it  once  f<i  the  i  i\er.  where  the  Ko'yemshi  join  the  Imivs.  and 
(hupping  (heii-  kills,  jump  into  the  watei-  and  lialhr.  In  a  >hort  (imo 
tliev  in;d<c  their  lirief  (oilct  iind  return  (<>  tin'  Ihmim'  an<l  join  the 
A'toshle.  I  Ih  ii  mII  siiHi.l  in  line  and  repeat  a  l<»ng  prayer,  the  inom- 
bcrs  of  llir  liousrhdid  observing  lh«>  gieatest  reveren«(\  .\t  the  i-nm- 
pletion  of  (liis  i)rayer  the  family  -ptinklr  the  g»>d'-  "ith  nienl  nml 
pray. 

AfliM-  lesning  the  house  the  god^  nn-i  t  a  mnn  r<'tuinm>:  iiuni  In^ 
pcMcli  orchard,  his  burro  heavily  hiden  with  fruit,  the  master  »ir>;ing 
him  along  with  M  hravy  stick.  The  insin  in  stopped  l»y  the  ffinlfi  Hnd 
held  lip  fur  friiil  for  working  in  hi-^  orchard  insteari  of  avsistinir  in  the 
building  of  (he  house  of  ihe  Ki;rk\\ eniosj.     M  i^  finally  decided  ho 
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shall  1)0  allowed  to  jjo  unpunished  after  supply in(^  the  party  gener- 
ously with  peaclies,  which  the  Ko'ycmshi  carry  to  their  house.  The 
other  o'ods  now  return  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  where  they  remove  their  masks 
and  apparel  and  put  on  their  ordinary  clothing,  which  has  been  brought 
by  young  men,  who  convoy  tlie  masks  and  paraphernalia  closely  con- 
cealed under  their  blankets  to  their  proper  places.  Such  are  the  daily 
scenes  during  the  exterior  building  of  the  house. 

The  richer  class  is  likely  to  entertain  the  Sha'litko  most  fre- 
quently, as  the}"  are  better  able  to  remodel  and  enlarge  their  houses 
from  time  to  time,  yet  those  who  are  very  poor  sometimes  aspire  to 
this  honor.  In  order  to  do  so  the  house  must  undergo  the  necessary 
improvements.  One  of  the  entertainers  of  the  Sha'lako  in  1896 
.was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  wizard  while  engaged  on  his  house 
improvements.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  writer  had  this  man 
released,  the  whole  village  crying  out  against  him,  3'et  after  being 
exonerated  he  proceeded  with  his  house  building  without  further 
obstacles. 

Each  family  that  is  to  remodel  a  house  for  the  Sha'lako  festival  has 
at  harvest  time  a  corps  of  men  detailed  to  work  in  their  fields  by  the 
chief  wor'li  of  the  ki'wi'sine  whence  the  personators  of  the  gods  are  to 
come.  These  men  leave  the  village  in  a  body,  usually  on  horseback, 
at  early  morning,  returning  at  sunset-  They  enjoj'  a  repast  at  the 
house  of  those  for  whom  they  have  labored.  Great  preparations  are 
made  for  this  occasion  by,  the  women  of  the  household,  their  clan,  and 
the  clan  of  the  man  of  the  house.  Grinding  is  again  done  as  described, 
with  ceremony  and  song. 

On  August  16, 1896,  the  wor'li  of  the  O'he'wa(East)  ki'wi'sine  visited 
the  house  where  the  Sha'lako  of  his  ki'wi*sine  was  to  appear  the  coming 
autumn,  and  informed  the  matron  of  the  house  that  his  people  would 
work  in  the  fields.  The  fields  worked  on  this  occasion  were  those  of 
the  man  and  woman  of  the  house  and  of  their  two  sons-in-law,  the 
products  of  all  going  to  the  household  use. 

On  the  return  of  the  workers  at  sunset,  those  who  were  to  personate 
a  Sha'lako,  his  fellow,  and  the  Ko'mosona  being  of  the  number,  a 
feast  was  served  them  on  the  roof  of  the  house."  The  food  was  placed  in 
a  line  and  twenty-one  persons  were  seated  on  each  side  of  it.  The  wives 
of  those  who  chanced  to  be  of  the  clans  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
assembled,  with  their  babies,  on  the  roof  to  receive  their  husbands  and 
aid  in  serving  the  meal.  The  fathers  whose  babies  were  present  seemed 
ver}"  much  more  interested  in  the  wee  ones  than  in  the  elaborate  meal 
that  awaited  them,  and  the  babies,  who  exhibited  great  delight  at  the 
presence  of  their  fathers,  were  taken  and  tossed  about  and  played  with 
before  the  food  was  tasted.    Those  men  whose  wives  and  babies  arrived 


aThese  people  enjoy  bemg  out  of  doors  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
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after  they  were  seated  took  the  little  ones  in  their  arms  and  played  with 
them,  to  the  interruption  of  their  meal.  At  the  close  of  the  tneal  food 
wrapped  in  corn  husks  was  handed  to  the  man  who  was  to  personate  the 
Sha'liiko  and  to  his  fellow  by  the  member  of  the  houseiiold  to  whom 
the  te'likinane  was  given  at  the  winter  solstice.  The  food  was  carried 
to  the  river  and  deposited  to  the  Kok'ko  A'wan  (Council  of  the  Gods)." 

The  Sha'liiko  festival  is  the  g-reat  autumn  celcljration,  and  is  of  more 
general  interest  to  the  Zunis,  and  also  to  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding 
country,  than  all  the  others.  At  no  other  time  is  there  such  feasting 
among  them.  The  larders  are  kept  filled.  The  poorer  class  of  Zuiiis 
often  give  all  they  possess  to  their  welcome  and  unwelcome  guests, 
regardless  of  the  suffering  in  store  for  them  when  (he  festival  will  have 
closed  and  the  visitors,  who  have  satiated  their  appetites  at  their 
expense,  will  have  gone.  Among  these  unwelcome  guests  are  the 
Navahos,  for  whom,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  a  friendship  has 
sprung  up,  the  Zunis  liave  scant  amity.  The  Navahos  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitancy  in  riding  uj)  to  a  liouse,  unsaddling  their  horses, 
walking  in,  and  remaining  us  long  as  it  may  suit  their  jileasure;  and 
the  Zuilis  accept  the  incvitai>le  as  graciously  as  possible. 

MiNoii  Ckrrmonies 

Thougli  the  gi'eat  festival  takes  place  in  the  autunni.  minor  ceremo- 
nies occur  each  month  following  the  winter  solstice,  at  which  time  the 
pcM  sonators  of  the  gods  who  aj'e  represented  in  this  festival  are 
appointed.  They  m(>et  twice  (>acli  month  to  rcl)ears(>  (heir  songs,  and 
each  uioiilli  in  (he  lust  (|iiai  tei- of  the  moon  te'likinawe  are  dejwsited 
at  some  shi'ine  to  (liese  gods. 

In  .lanuary  t  h(>  clu)scn  Sa'yatiisha"  visi(s  the  house  of  the  new  A'wan 
ta'V'hu  Ko'yeiiislii.  iiml  (he  two  remain  together  until  far  into  (ho  night. 
The  following  nioi  ning  the  personator  of  Sa'yatiisha  goes  on  horso- 
bacU  to  Nuti  ia  (a  fanning  district)  to  gather  cott(»nwood.  returning  an 
early  as  possil>lc.  After  reaching  his  home  and  depositing  the  bulk  of 
the  branches,  h(>  carries  a  small  bundle  of  them  (o  the  hon^e  where  (ho 
masks  of  (lie  Ko'yenishi  are  Ucpt  and  wh«<|-e  (he  ( iresit  Kalher  K<i'yem- 
slii  nwnils  him.  The  (wo  tiilh  together  for  a  while.  The  six  i>iM-son 
ators  of  (h(^  Sha'iiiUo  iilso  giidiei-  cottonwood  for  their  te'likinawe. 
Early  in  th(<  following  morning  the  (treat  Father  Ko'yentshi.  Iia\  injf 
selected  hi^  nine  fellows,  recpiests  them  to  assemble  jjt  his  house. 

Those  who  lire  to  personate  (he  Council  of  (he  (ioiN  go  (o  the  hou^e 
of  (he  personator  of  Sa'yatiisha.  who  in(|uiies  of  Shii'hinwi'si  whom  hr 
hits  chosen  to  \<v  his  ceremonial  father.  The  letter  tvplying.  Sfl'ya»««h« 
re(|ues(s  him  (o  bring  (he  father,  who  may  l>e  of  hhv  cinn:  in  l^lHi  he 
Ixdongecl  (o  (he  Corn  eliin.    On  his  re(urn  Shn'laawiM  hi>M««  Iho 
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t(>'Iikinaiu"'  oivon  him  by  the  pe'kwiii  in  tho,  Ile'iwa  ki'wi'sino  during 
till'  winter  solstice  cereniouios  and  repeats  with  his  chosen  father  the 
cereinoiiy  said  l)y  the  pe'kwin  over  him.  The  Ko'yemshi  assemble 
at  the  same  time  in  the  house  of  the  (ireat  Father  Ko'yemslii,  who 
repeats  with  each  of  his  nine  fellows  th(;  ceremony  with  his  plume 
offering"  that  the  pe'kwin  held  with  him.  The  te'likinawe  are  then 
returned  to  the  basket  tray  from  which  they  were  taken. 

On  the  following-  morning  the  Ko'^-emshi  again  gather  in  the  Great 
Father's  house,  and  those  who  are  to  personate  the  Council  of  the  Gods 
and  father  of  Shu'laawi'si  assemble  in  the  house  of  the  personatoi'  of 
Sa'3'at:lsha,  the  alternate  of  each  man  who  personates  a  Sha'lako  going 
to  his  principal's  house.  All  are  bus}'  preparing  te'Iiki-nawe.  Each  man 
makes  four,  except  A'wan  tii'Vhu  Ko'yemshi,  who  makes  onl}^  three, 
having  the  one  alreadj^  given  him  by  the  pe'kwin.  The  sticks  of  all  the 
Ko'j'emshi  are  colored  black,  each  having  three  eagle  plumes,  one 
from  the  back  of  the  neck,  one  from  under  the  tail,  and  one  banded 
one,  and  feathers  from  the  birds  of  the  six  regions.  The  te'likinawe 
made  b}-  the  personators  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  have  the  sticks 
colored  black.  The  one  given  to  Sa'3^atasha  by  the  pe'kwin  is  painted 
3'ellow.  Each  stick  of  these  gods  has  three  turkej'  plumes,  one  flufiy 
eagle  plume,  and  feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions.  Each  Sha'lako 
and  his  alternate  prepare  te'likinawe  similar  to  those  made  at  the 
house  of  Sa'3'atasha.  When  the  offerings  are  completed  they  are  laid 
in  basket  traj's.  The  men  return  to  their  homes,  where  the  head  of 
each  is  washed  l)y  the  wife  or  some  female  member  of  the  familj'. 
Returning  for  the  te'likinawe,  they  all  proceed  to  U'hana  'kianakwi 
(Moss"  spring),  where  Sa'3'atasha  makes  an  excavation  with  an  ancient 
corn  planter  the  depth  of  his  arm  to  the  elbow,  and  sprinkles  in  meal 
combined  with  turquoise,  ko'hakwa  (white  shell  beads),  and  abalone 
shell  until  the  place  is  thickl_y  covered,  when  each  man  deposits  his 
te'likinawe  in  the  excavation,  sprinkles  them  with  meal,  and  prays. 
The  excavation  is  carefuU}^  covered  with  earth  by  Sa'yatiisha.  Conti- 
nence must  be  observed  during  the  four  following  days,  the  persona- 
tors  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  spending  each  night  until  midnight  in 
the  house  of  Sa'3'atasha.  The  Ko'vemshi  deposit  their  te'likinawe  in 
an  excavation  ])y  a  spring.  There  are  man}'  concretion  fetishes  at 
this  spring.  The  Ko'yemshi  spend  these  four  nights  until  midnight 
in  the  house  of  the  Great  Father,  each  alternate  of  a  Sha'lako  going  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  house  of  his  Sha'lako. 

The  spring  visited  in  February  is  some  6  or  7  miles  south  of  Zuni, 
in  a  most  retired  spot.  The  writer  was  there  in  the  company  of  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  claimed  that  no  one  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Ko'tikili  (mythologic  fraternity)  had  before  visited  this 


a  U'hana  is  also  the  Zuni  name  for  wool. 
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shrine,  Pi'kiaia*kiana  (Water-cress  spring).  (See  plate  xlviii.)  A 
short,  steep  climb  above  the  spring  brings  one  to  a  cave  rock,  about 
30  feet  wide,  with  a  projecting  ledge  at  the  base,  the  deepest  place  being 
10  or  12  feet,  the  roof  of  stone  projecting  over  the  base.  At  each  end 
of  this  arch,  on  the  roof,  are  impressions  of  hands,  made  by  placing  the 
hand  on  the  rock  and  spattering  a  brownish-red  paint.  There  are  seven 
of  these  hand  impressions  at  the  north  end,  more  at  the  south  end,  and 
some  near  the  center.  A  number  of  masks  of  anthropic  gods  are  I'ep- 
resented  on  the  rock  with  black  paint,  the  more  recent  ones  having  in 
man}'  cases  been  made  over  older  ones.  A  central  figure  on  the  rock 
wall  represents  a  Ko'yemshi  mask.  An  outline  is  formed  by  cutting 
the  rock,  and  three  pits,  colored  black,  each  large  enough  to  hold  a 
marble,  denote  the  eye  and  mouth  holes  of  the  mask.  The  Ko'loowisi 
(Plumed  Serpent)  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  rock,  its 
head  to  the  south.  The  teeth  are  large  and  of  black  paint.  Many 
other  figures  are  on  the  rock,  including  several  cougars,  game  animals, 
and  the  god  O'lolowishkia,  with  conspicuous  generative  organs.  The 
older  markings  on  the  rock  are  cuttings;  the  more  recent  are  paintings 
in  black.  Near  each  end  of  the  rock  are  twelve  pits,  indicating  differ- 
ent springs  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  the 
whole  scene  with  the  camera,  which  failed  to  l)ring  out  distinctly  the 
markings  of  this  most  elaborate  and  interesting  shrine.  A  separate 
stone  near  the  middle  of  the  rock,  which  has  the  mask  of  Sa'vatiisha 
cut  on  it,  is  a  seat  for  the  personator  of  this  god.  There  arc  stone 
seats  in  line  for  the  others,  but  these  have  no  carvings.  The  stone 
where  the  Shu'liiko  sit  is  large  and  has  a  s(|uare.  smooth  surface, 
upon  which  is  a  geometrical  figure  composed  of  small  pits. 

In  March  A'^sina  'kia  'nakwi  (.Stone-picture-place  sjiring).  not  far 
south  of  Zuni,  is  visited.  In  April  they  go  to  Pi'shukiaia  'kia'nawki 
(Poison oak  spring),  which  is  at  IIk^  Itase  of  No'i)onia  yal'liinne  (Fac(> 
mountiiiii).  In  May  'Kian'uhl  'hla'kwi  (s])ring  coming  from  mesa 
wall),  situated  at  the  base  of  Ke'ya""  yal'liimie  (Whitewash  movuitain), 
is  visited.  In  Juno  they  go  to  To'loknana 'kTa'nakwi  (Pnlru^h.  Scir- 
])us  occideiitalis,  s])riiig),  at  the  base  of  a  mountsiin  b(>aring  the  same 
nani(>.  In  .luly  'Kia'teehikwi  (ill-smelling  water),  at  the  base  of  I  ti- 
wanna  (middle^)  Viiriiinne.  is  visited.  In  August  they  visit  O'pompiakwi 
(Sack  of  m(>al  hanging  phicc).''  In  ScplenilxM'  thev  go  l<i  .V'vava- 
kia'kianakwi  (Hhie-jay  spring),  !i(  tli(>  base  of  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name.  In  Octobei-  Ilal'on  kwa'ton'  ("Ant  entering  place"),  is  visited, 
nesii'  which  is  a  sjiring  W(>ll  piotiM-lcd  by  a  wnll  smd  roof  of  stone 
(see  plate  XLix). 


"It  Is  from  Oils  mcsn  thnt  kcVhlpn.  the  mnlrHfll  uwrt  hy  tlip  Znfii  for  whltpwosh,  U  obt«tne<1. 

''Mdunlnln  nt  the  Odds  nf  Wnr  (ico  Kiiw  (irlpstliood). 
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Tlic  shrine  which  syinbolizod  the  Middle  of  the  world  to  the  A'shiwi 
when  tbe_y  lived  on  To'wa  yill'lunne  is  a  cave  in  the  ro(!ky  wall  jii.st 
above  llil'lon  kwa'ton  (.see  A  plate  l).  It  appears  impassable,  but  it 
can  be  reached  by  expert  climbers. 

The  first  bod}'-  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mosona,  Ko'pekwin,  and  two 
Ko'pi"l;ishiwanni  assemble  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kla'kwe- 
mosiat  sunrise  forty-nine  days  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Sha'liiko. 
The  pe'kwin  and  Ko'pekwin  each  tie  forty-nine  knots  in  a  white  cotton 
cord,  denotino-  that  the  gods  will  come  in  forty-nine  days,  including  the 
day  on  which  the  knots  are  made.  The  cord  is  as  long  as  the  reach  of 
the  maker's  extended  arms,  and  is  composed  of  four  strands  of  cotton 
slightly  twisted.  The  tirst  knot  is  made  about  8  inches  from  the  end, 
and  a  turquoise  or  ko'hakwa  bead  is  placed  at  this  point.  One  string 
is  given  to  the  personator  of  Sa'yatasha,  the  other  to  Great  Father 
Ko'3'emshi.  The  two  go  to  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth),  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  village,  and  pray.  The  same  evening  Ha'lon  kwa'ton  is 
visited  by  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  Ko'yemshi,  and  the  Sha'liiko,  who 
deposit  te'likinawe. 

From  this  time  till  the  coming  of  the  Sha'lako  there  are  constant 
meetings  and  rehearsals  of  songs  and  prayers. 

In  1896  there  was  a  serious  discussion  between  the  pe'kwin  and  the  personators  of 
the  Council  of  the  Gods,  with  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
The  pe'kwin  insisted  that  the  others  had  miscounted  and  that  some  days  should  be 
dropped,  while  the  others  were  strong  in  their  opinion  that  the  proper  time  had  been 
chosen  for  the  coming  of  the  Sha'liiko.    The  pe'kwin,  however,  carried  his  point. 

Another  trouble  also  occurred  about  this  time  over  a  scandal  that  caused  much 
excitement  and  nightly  discussions.  The  whole  village  was  horror-stricken  over  a 
report  concerning  the  man  chosen  to  personate  Shu'laawi'si;  he  was  accused  by  the 
elder  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  present  pe'kwin  of  improper  conduct  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  office.  A  council,  formed  of  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  and  those  who 
were  to  personate  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  Sha'liiko,  discussed  the  matter. 
The  woman,  being  present,  accused  the  man  of  approaching  her  at  night  with  undue 
familiarity,  he  being  her  guest  at  the  time.  The  man  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
expelled  from  office;  another  was  found  to  fill  his  place. 

When  ten  days  have  passed  after  the  visit  to  Ha'lon  kwa'ton  the 
same  party  goes  to  the  shrine  Pa'nitonin'kwi  in  the  afternoon  and 
deposit  te'likinawe.  They  return  to  the  village  by  early  moonlight, 
the  Council  of  the  Gods,  who  proceed  quietly,  preceding  the  others  a 
short  distance.  The  songs  of  the  personators  of  the  Ko'yemshi  and 
Sha'liiko  with  their  alternates,  each  party  forming  its  own  group,  are 
heard  some  time  before  the  men  are  visible.  In  ten  days  the  same 
party  visits  A'ne  'hlawa  an  te'  kiapoakwi,  a  shrine  on  a  mound  south- 
west of  Zufii;  and  ten  days  later  they  go  to  Sus'ki  a'shoktakwi  (coyote 
stone  drinking  place).  After  ten  more  days  they  visit  A'kohanna 
ti'nakwi  (white  rocks  sitting),  a  group  of  white  sandstone  pinnacles 
perched  on  a  knoll  which  are  sacred  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 
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Two  of  the  rocks  are  marked  with  perpendicular  lines  cut  in  the  rock, 
one  having  twenty-nine  the  other  twenty-eight  lines.  It  was  stated 
that  these  lines  denote  the  number  of  years  the  Ikte  Ko'mosona 
and  Ko'pekwin  held  office,  a  statement  that  requires  substantiation. 

The  Ko'yemshi  are  chosen  annually  alternately  from  the  fraternities 
enumerated  below.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Great  Father  is 
designated  at  the  winter-solstice  ceremonial,  he  in  turn  choosing  his 
fellows.  The  clans  given  are  not  those  of  the  men  personating  the 
Ko'yemshi,  but  the  clans  of  their  paternal  parents.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  what  clan  each  man  who  personates  a  Ko'yemslii  belongs, 
but  his  father  must  be  of  the  clan  mentioned.  The  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy), 
Sho'wekwe  (Arrow  reedj,  'Ko'shi'kwe  (Cactus),  and  Ma"ke 'hlan'nakwe 
(Great  tire)  fraternities  follow  annually  in  regular  succession. 

Md'ikr  tlilan'na- 

Ko'yemshi  Nc'wckwe         ,S/io'wckwe"         <Ko'shi'kwc  kwe 

1  A'waii  ty"chu  (great  fiitJitT)  Sand  hill  Crane  Dogwood  Tobacco  Turkey 

2  Pe'kwln  (doputy  togreat father)  Dogwood  Corn  Dogwood  Badger 

3  Pi"'liishiwaimi  (warrior)  Corn  Sun  Com  Eagle 

4  K'sho'si  (hat)  Bear  Coyote  Badger  Frog 

5  Mu'yiipona  (small  horivs)  Eagle  Badger  Frog  Dogwood 

6  I'o'Mokli  (small  mouth)  Sun  Sand-hill  Crane  Eagle  Bear 

7  Na'thliishi  (old  grandfather)  Badger  Eagle  Turkey  Sand-hill  Crane 

8  It'sepiisha  (game-maker)  Coyote  Frog  Sand-hill  (^rane  Sun 

9  'Kla'lu'si  (water-drinker)  Frog  Turkey  Coyote  Badger 
10  Sa'lhlilshi  (old  youth)  Badger              Dogwood           Sun  Dogwood 

The  Ko'yemshi  appear  in  the  village  the  night  of  the  day  the  plumes 
ai'e  ])liintc(l  at  A'kohanna  ti'iiakwi.  They  are  supposed  to  come  from 
Ko'thluwala'wa/'  but  their  starting  point  is  Ile'patina,  a  shrine  sym- 
bolic of  the  Middle  of  the  world,  situated  a  short  distance  south  of 
Zufii.  'I'hcy  cross  the  river  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town  and 
amiounce  the  coming  of  the  Council  of  the  (iods  in  four  days  !ind  of  the 
Sha'Iiiko  in  eight  days.  The  village  is  illuniinuted  not  only  by  fires  in 
the  houses,  from  which  each  window  is  aglow,  but  1)V  the  ovens  out  of 
doors,  the  lire  tongues  issuing (hrougii  the  oven  doors.  The  Ko'yem- 
.shi  pass  lirst  to  the  te'witai  'hlan'na  (large  ])laza)  and  stand  in  a  group. 
Sa'tliliishi  is  the  lirst  to  speak:  "  Kiglit  days  everyone  mu,>t  go  to  the 
Na\aho  (;ountry  and  light. 'Kia'ln'si  .speaks:  "In  (>ight  days  tny 
people  come.  Vou  boys  must  look  around  for  nice  girls  and  stay  with 
th(Mn."  It'.sepiislia  speak.s  next:  ""To-night  these  men  diagged  me  from 
my  house,  and  I  am  lonesome  without  my  wile.  When  (hey  go  to 
sleej)  I  will  nm  iiwiiy  mihI  return  to  my  wife."  Na'thla.shi  speaks: 
"To-night  this  man  li-efeiring  to  tlu>  (ir(>al  Father  Ko'vemshi]  piel<i^d 
out  nine  men;  prell  v  soon  th(>y  will  tight."  Na'thlaslii  says  but  little. 
Po'sokii  speaks:  "  In  (>iglil  d.avs  we  will  ha\e  the  big  dance:  then  you 
will  lia\('  plenty  to  eat."  Il(>  continues  for  a  time  with  obscene  joke^. 
E'slio'si  says:  "To-night  1  come;  all  of  you  conu'  to  ,soo  ine;  all  of 

"Since  iiie  degeiH-nii  y  of  iho  slm'wpltwe  the  aged  director  o(  Ihte  fmteraity  selecta  hln  nine  fel- 
lows from  the  people  nl  liuge 
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you  hoys  have  a  good  tinio  and  do  not  he  angry."  Pi"'l{ishiwanni 
.speaks:  ''I  coiii(>  to  tell  you  to-night  that  in  eight  daysCveryone  will 
be  happy  and  have  a  good  time;  men  should  trade  wives.''  There  are 
further  remarks  of  obscene  character.  The  pe'kwin  (deputy  to  Great 
Father)  closes  with  the  following  speech:  "Night,  my  father,  night, 
ui}'  mother,  you  have  come  a  little  near."  He  means  that  it  is  earl}'  in 
the  night.  Addressing  the  Zufiis,  he  continues:  "In  eight  days  my 
people  will  come  [referring  to  their  ancestors].  All  will  come  from 
Ko'thluwala'wa  and  A'witen  te'hula  (fourth  world).  Even  the  old  men 
too  feeble  to  walk  will  come  leaning  on  a  cane,  the  mother  with  her  son 
walking  before  her,  her  child  led  by  the  hand,  her  j-ounger  child  car- 
ried on  her  back,  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and  her  unborn  child — all  will 
come  hither  to  see  you.  They  will  see  you,  but  3'ou  will  not  see  them; 
they  will  not  be  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  ghost  self." 

In  the  old  time  the  people  from  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  A'witen  te'hula 
appeared  in  the  flesh,  but  their  presence  caused  great  mortality  among 
the  A'shiwi,  which  distressed  the  A'shiwanni,  and  thereto re.they  of  the 
ghost  world  decided  to  come  thereafter  onl}'  in  the  spirit,  and  so  the 
gods  instructed  the  people  to  wear  masks  like  those  worn  by  them- 
selves, when  they  would  come  in  spirit  and  abide  for  a  time  in  the  per- 
sonators  of  themselves.  The  Zufiis  have  their  mediums,  gifted  with 
superior  sight,  who  see  the  ghosts. 

The  pe'kwin  continues:  "You  must  all  work;  the  houses  must  be 
completed;  you  must  bring  much  wood.  Make  your  moccasins  and 
clothes.  Tell  the  women  to  whiten  the  walls  and  make  their  houses 
beautiful  for  my  people,  the  gods  who  are  to  come.  The  Council  of 
the  Gods  will  come  in  four  da3^s,  and  in  eight  days  the  Sha'lilko  will 
come."  After  a  few  jokes  from  the  othei's,  they  start  for  the  Si'aa' 
te'wita,  sacred  dance  plaza,  where  they  again  form  into  a  circle,  with 
two  in  the  ring,  and  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  large  plaza. 
From  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  they  go  to  the  ko'china  te'wita  (rat  plaza), 
and  from  there  to  the  He'kiapawa  te'wita  (back-wall  plaza).  The 
same  speeches  are  repeated  in  all  the  plazas. 

On  leaving  the  He'kiapawa  plaza  the  Ko'yemshi  disappear  on  the 
western  road,  but  they  soon  return  with  masks,  etc.,  under  a  covering 
of  blankets  and  go  into  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  fraternity  of 
which  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  is  a  member.  They  do  not  leave 
the  house  for  eight  days,  except  to  make  certain  announcements  at 
night  regarding  the  coming  of  the  gods  and  to  collect  wood.  Each 
morning  nine  of  them  go  for  wood,  one  always  remaining  in  the 
chamber. 

A  member  of  the  fraternity  to  which  the  Great  Father  belongs  is 
designated  to  secure  the  burros  each  day  to  bring  the  wood,  each  of 
the  nine  men  having  one  burro.    The  men  ride  the  burros  in  going 

"Such  practices  are  not  common  among  the  Zufiis. 
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for  the  wood,  but  on  the  return  at  sunset  the  little  animals  are  loaded 
with  the  wood  and  are  driven  by  the  Ko'yemshi.  The  wood  is  depos- 
ited before  the  new  house  that  is  to  be  dedicated  b3''the  Ko'yemshi, 
and  the  women  of  the  house  and  members  of  their  clan  stack  it. 

There  is  no  altar  erected  during  the  eight  days'  retreat  of  the 
Ko'yemshi  and  they  do  not  dance.  The  one  remaining  indoors  spends 
his  time  principally  in  sewing  his  personal  apparel.  In  the  evening 
there  are  prayers  and  songs.  They  ma}'  eat  anything,  the  food  being 
served  by  women  of  the  fraternity  to  which  the  Great  Father  belongs, 
but  they  must  observe  continence  and  not  even  touch  the  hand  of  a 
woman. 

At  this  time  the  chief  wor'li  of  each  ki'wi'sine  with  his  associates 
meets  the  people  of  his  ki'wi'sine  and  of  the  fraternity  which  is  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sha'liiko.  The  members  of  the 
fraternity  rehearse  their  songs  and  te'likinawe  are  prepared.  At  sun- 
set the  wor'we  (plural  of  wor'li)  proceed  to  tlie  shrine  of  the  Sha'lilko 
and  deposit  the  ofl'erings.  Tiiis  shrine,  called  the  house  of  the  Sha'liiko, 
is  about  li  miles  southwest  of  Zufii,  at  the  base  of  A'kohanna  tinakwi. 
It  is  a  low-walled,  rectangular  inclosure  in  which  stones  are  placed  for 
seats.  Here  the  personators  of  th(>  Council  of  the  Gods  and  Sha'liiko 
hold  a  council  previous  to  the  Sha'lako  ceremonial.  Formerly  the 
personators  of  these  gods  attired  themselves  for  the  festival  at  this 
place,  but  as  the  influx  of  Americans  and  others  has  rende.cd  this  spot 
liable  to  intrusion,  a  house  some  distance  east  of  this  point  now  serves 
for  their  dressing  room.  There  are  a  number  of  stones  jiiled  together  at 
A'kohanna  ti'iiakwi  to  form  a  special  shrine  for  Sa'yataslia.  and  al)out 
12  feet  south  is  what  is  known  as  the  shrine  of  Shu'laawi'si.  Quanti- 
ties of  te'likinawe  are  to  be  seen  at  the  shrine  of  Sa'yataslia  and  in 
and  about  all  the  crevices  of  the  larger  rocks. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Sha'lako  wor'we  visit  the  Sha'lako  shrine  the 
chosen  father  of  vShu'laawi'si  deposits  two  heaps  of  hc'slio  (pinon)  wood 
at  the  western  l)as(>  of  I'shjina  an  tc'kiapoa  ((irt'sjse  knoll),  six  ])iles  about 
equal  distance  apart  between  thin  knoll  and  A'kohanna  ti'nakwi.  and 
another  hefij)  on  the  knoll  at  I  he  shi'ine  of  Shu'laawi'si.  At  noon  of  the 
same  day  the  Ko'mosona  and  Ko'pekwin  visit  A'kohanna  ti'nakwi  and 
make  two  sand  nioiuids,  symbolizing  the  two  mountains  near  Ko'thlu 
wala'wa,  one  on  each  side  of  Sa'yatiisha's  seal  oi- shrine,  the  one  on  the 
north  being  syml)olic  of  Ko'yemshi  mountain,  and  that  on  the  south 
H.ymholic  of  Kor'kokshi  nioiinlain.  Ihc  s(>at  itself  being  symbolic  of 
Ko'thluwala'wa."  The  mounds  !i!<>  made  of  sand  and  covered  with 
prayer  meal.  The  Ko'niosonM  extends  a  line  of  m(>nl  outward  from  (he 
shrine  several  feet  to  th(>  east  and  crosses  the  line  with  meal  four 
times,  denoting  th»>  four  regions,  and  s)irinkles  meal  o\  or  a  consider- 
able surface,  and  the  two  return  to  the  \illage. 


"See  p.  164. 
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At  10  o'clock  at  nioht  ii  party  visits  A'kohanna  ti'nakwi  in  the 
following  order:  Ceremonial  father  of  Shu'laawi'si,  Slm'laawi'si, 
Sa'yatiislia.  Ya'muhakto,  Hu'tutu;  second  Ya'inuhakto,  Ko'niosona, 
Ko'pekwin,  and  elder  and  youno-er  brother  How  priests.  The  father 
of  Shu'laa\vi"^si  carries  a  vessel  of  live  coals  from  the  house  of  the  per- 
sonator  of  Sa'j^atasha.  Shu'laawi*si  lio-hts  the  wood  at  his  shrine  which 
is  near  by  with  the  coals  brought  by  his  chosen  father  and  ignites  his 
cedar  brand. 

After  the  ceremonies  at  A'kohanna  ti'nakwi  the  partj^  proceeds  in 
regular  order  across  the  plain  to  I'shtina  an  te'kiapoa,  Shu'laawi'si 
lighting  with  his  fire  brand  each  of  the  six  heaps  of  wood  and  also 
the  two  piles  at  this  knoll.  It  is  midnight  before  the  party  reaches 
He'patina,  where  prayers  are  sung.  From  here  they  go  to  the  village, 
and,  after  announcing  the  coming  of  the  Sha'liiko  in  four  days,  those 
who  are  to  personate  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  ceremonial 
father  of  Shu'laawi*si  retire  to  the  house  of  the  personator  of 
Sa'yatasha  and  remain  there  four  days  in  retreat,  except  when  they 
go  each  morning  for  w^ood,  leaving  on  burros  provided  for  them  and 
returning  on  foot  driving  the  laden  burros.  They,  too,  must  observe 
continence  and  not  look  upon  the  face  of  a  woman  during  their 
retreat.  On  the  morning  of  the  arrival  of  the  party  from  A'kohanna 
ti'nakwi  a  member  of  the  governor's  staff  calls  from  the  house  top  that 
all  must  offer  food  to  the  dead.  Each  member  of  a  familj^  deposits  a 
quantity  of  food  in  the  flames  in  the  fireplace. 

Work  is  being  hurried  on  the  new  houses.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  these  people  is  to  delay  their  building  until  they  find  it 
necessary  to  hurry  in  order  to  complete  their  houses  in  time. 

Each  day  wagonloads  of  corn  of  varieties  beautiful  in  color  are 
brought  from  the  farming  districts.  Those  who  are  to  entertain  the 
personators  ,  of  the  gods  are  already  busy  in  their  homes.  While 
nearly  all  ceremonies  are  attended  with  feasts,  there  is  no  other  time 
in  Zuiii  when  festal  preparations  are  made  on  such  a  scale  as  for  the 
Sha'lako  festival.  In  each  house  that  the  gods  are  to  dedicate,  the 
women  of  the  house,  those  of  their  clan,  and  those  of  the  clan  of 
the  male  head  of  the  house  are  as  bus}^  as  bees.  Sometimes  women  of 
the  clans  of  those  who  are  to  personate  the  gods  lend  helping  hands. 
As  many  maidens  are  invited  to  grind  as  will  form  two  sets  of  grinders 
for  the  mills.  The  mills  vary  from  three  to  eight  in  number,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  the  wealth  and  pretensions  of  the  family. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  scene  witnessed  in  1891  in  *"he 
wealthiest  house  in  Zuni.  in  which  preparations  were  being  made  to 
entertain  the  Sha'lako.  All  preparations  for  feasts,  while  more  or  less 
elaborate,  are  virtually  the  same,  being  controlled  by  the  same 
customs. 
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As  there  are  eight  mills  in  this  house,  there  are  sixteen  grinders. 
An  aged  woman,  said  to  be  the  only  one  living"  who  knows  the  two 
original  grinding  songs*  by  heart,  sits  before  the  mills  and  leads 
the  grinders  in  the  song;  that  is,  teaches  them  the  song.  While  one 
set  of  maidens  grind,  the  others  dance  in  the  same  room  to  the  music 
of  a  choir  formed  of  eight  young  men,  one  of  whom  beats  on  a  drum 
while  the  others  use  rattles  in  accompaniment  to  the  song.  The 
dancers  are  led  by  a  young  man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 
His  dress  of  cotton  trousers  and  shirt  is  embellished  by  a  leather  belt 
that  has  many  tiny  bells  attached.  The  girls  wear  their  ordinar}- 
dress.  A  crone  places  in  each  hand  of  a  dancer  as  she  leaves  her  seat 
an  ear  of  corn,  which  she  takes  from  a  basket  beside  her.  She 
also  gives  two  ears  to  the  male  dancer.  She  repeats  a  short  prayer 
with  each  presentation.  The  dancers  form  in  hie  up  and  down  the 
room,  the  maidens  keeping  their  feet  close  together  and  balancing 
themselves  on  their  toes  as  they  raise  their  heels.  They  partly 
turn  their  bodies  from  left  to  right,  moving  in  a  sort  of  shuffle  as 
they  proceed  in  an  ellipse  to  the  starting  point,  where  they  reverse 
the  movement  from  right  to  left.  The  song,  in  which  they  join,  is  a 
supplication  fornuich  rain  and  bountiful  crops.  At  the  close  of  the 
dance  each  maiden  returns  her  corn  to  the  crone,  who  draws  from  it  a 
breath  and  presents  it  to  the  lips  of  the  dancers,  who  also  draw  the 
sacred  lu'eath  from  the  corn.  The  grinders,  resigning  their  places  at 
the  mills  to  these  girls,  repeat  the  dance,  which  in  this  way  continues 
until  stuiset. 

'I'wo  aged  women  are  busy  before  the  fireplace  in  the  same  room 
toasting  the  corn  jifter  it  has  been  passed  through  the  first  mill,  the 
meal,  which  is  in  two  bowls,  being  stirred  with  bunches  of  slender 
sticks.  After  it  is  slightly  toasted  it  passes  through  two  more  mills, 
or  perhaps  three,  until  it  reaches  the  recpiired  fineness,  when  it  is  as 
ini])!il])able  as  wheiit  flour.  Two  women  in  ;m  adjoining  room  are  busy 
baking  he'we  (water  l)i'e!id),  while  in  another  room  stews  of  mutton, 
hominy,  and  chili  are  simmering  in  great  caldrons.  A  yoimg  mother, 
with  an  infant  born  the  night  before  by  luM"  side,  sits  near  th(^  tir(^]>l!ice 
in  the  room  with  the  grinders  and  dancers.  All  day  she  stays  in  the 
deafening  noise  of  the  rattle,  the  drum,  and  the  song,  and  must  not 
leave  until  the  close  of  the  feast  that  follows  the  diinre.  by  which  time 
she  seems  thoroughly  exhiUistiMl  and  glnd  to  retire  to  an  adjoining 
l  oom  for  rest.  Tliei-e  is  a  eessitlion  sit  niiddny,  when  cofT'ee  is  sorv(xl. 
a  luxury  to  be  found  in  such  <(U!inlity  only  in  ;»  rich  nnui's  Innise. 
IJefoic  sunset  the  western  door  of  the  house  is  opened,  and  just  as  the 

II  Since  ilrin-ivseil. 

'''I'lic  Zudi  pricsis  mill  odicri  vcrsi-il  In  Ihoir  lore  dcrlnrp  Uirro  arc  hxH  two  oriRinnl  KTimline  •i->iisl> 
TliOHC  wore  kIvi'II  til  till- Ziini  wluMi  (hp  Ciirii  iiiniilons  flrsl  ilnnrpil  Bt  Shi'|n>lnliv  Thrrr  oro  mntiv 
grIiiilliiK  RniiKs  ImiTowpil  liy  the  Znfli  fniiii  Ai'iimn.  I/Hemin. niiil  ollior  riirhUw  at  limp*  whon  thp 
Zufils  '"crp  ililvnti  to  thesp  iilnces  liy  fallurp  of  tlipir  crops. 
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last  I'iiys  of  the  setting-  sun  sink  l)eliind  the  mountain  the  grinders 
and  the  dancers  sinudtaneously  stop  and  a  prayer  to  the  setting  sun  is 
offered. 

The  party  is  now  invited  by  the  hostess  of  the  house  and  her 
daugliter  into  tlie  great  room,  where  a  feast  is  spread,  bowls  of  mutton 
stew,  stewed  peaches,  and  baskets  of  bread  being  placed  along  the 
center  of  the  tioor.  On  each  side  skins  and  l)lankets  are  spread  for 
the  guests  to  sit  upon,  and  the  youths  and  maidens  have  a  merry  time. 
The  vessels  are  never  allowed  to  become  empty;  they  are  speedily 
replenished  by  the  hostess  and  her  young  daughter,  who  stand  by  the 
fireplace,  where  the  lai'ge  pots  are  balanced  on  stones.  As  each  female 
guest  prepares  to  depart  after  finishing  the  meal  a  large  bowl  of 
steaming  stew  is  handed  her  to  carry  home.  The  young  men  are  not 
so  favored.  Before  leaving  the  house  each  guest  takes  a  pinch  of 
ashes  from  the  fireplace  in  the  mill  room  and  passes  it  three  times 
round  the  head  of  the  newborn  babe,  and  on  leaving  the  house  throws 
the  ashes  out  with  a  prayer  for  the  health  and  long  life  of  the  wee  one. 

When  the  d'dy  of  the  great  festival  has  arrived  Zuni  is  astir  with 
anxious  expectancy.  The  streets  are  carefully  swept — an  unusual 
occurrence" — and  six  excavations  about  12  inches  square  and  15  inches 
deep  are  made  in  different  sections  of  the  town  and  one  under  the  lad- 
der way  of  each  house  that  is  to  be  consecrated.  The  loose  earth  is 
made  into  a  mound  beside  the  opening,  and  a  stone  slab  large  enough 
to  cover  it  is  placed  to  the  west  of  each  excavation.  Fires  are  blazing 
in  ever}'  house,  which  denotes  an  occasion  of  importance,  these  peo- 
ple being  most  economical  of  firewood.  As  the  afternoon  wanes  the 
house  tops  become  crowded  with  gaily  dressed  men  and  women,  not 
onl}^  the  Zunis,  but  those  from  other  pueblos  near  and  far,  for  nothing 
seems  to  be  of  such  general  interest  to  the  Indians,  not  even  the  snake 
ceremonial  of  the  Hopi,  as  the  Sha'lako  festival  of  the  Zunis.  Many 
Navahos,  most  of  them  unwelcome  guests,  but  treated  nevertheless 
with  courtesy,  are  scattered  about  the  south  front  of  the  village  in 
groups  on  horseback,  all  anxious  to  have  the  first  glimpse  of  the  gods. 

The  personators  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  the  Sha'lako,  with 
their  fellows,  leave  Zuni  at  the  rising  of  the  morning  star  for  A'ko- 
hanna  ti'nawki,  where  a  fire  is  lighted.  They  spend  the  day  there  and 
at  the  Sha'lako  house  at  the  base  of  the  knoll,  rehearsing  prayers  and 
songs.  They  cross  the  plain  later  in  the  day  to  the  cabin  used  as  the 
dressing  room,  to  which  place  the  masks  and  paraphernalia  are  con- 
veyed under  cover  of  blankets.  Masks,  when  not  in  use,  are  strip- 
ped of  their  plumes,  and,  as  the  Zufiis  have  not  the  art  of  applying 
paint  so  as  to  make  it  permanent,  they  are  repainted  previous  to  being 
worn.  The  preparation  of  masks  is  attended  with  great  solemnity,  and 
only  the  initiated  are  present  at  such  times.    If  anj^one  chances  to 


a  The  streets  and  houses  of  Zuni  are  kept  in  much  better  condition  at  the  present  time. 
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enter  the  room  while  the  masks  are  being-  prepared,  he  must  receive 
.severe  chastisement,  extending  first  the  right  anlile,  then  the  left,  then 
the  right  arm,  and  then  the  left,  to  be  struck  with  bunches  of  giant 
yucca.  This  is  specially  necessary  in  connection  with  the  masks  of 
the  Sha'liiko,  for  should  the}^  be  seen  while  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  the  offender  not  be  punished  in  the  way  described,  the  Sha'liiko 
would  surely  fall  when  running.  Another  danger  is  when  the  Navahos 
force  their  wa}^  too  near  to  the  Sha'liiko  on  the  ceremonial  ground  oppo- 
site the  village.  When  a  Sha'liiko  falls  while  running,  if  one  of  the 
preceding  reasons  can  not  be  given  to  account  for  the  accident,  it  is 
certain  that  the  representative  of  the  god  has  spoken  to  some  woman, 
and  no  personator  of  this  god  must  speak  to  a  woman  from  the  time 
he  enters  Zuni  until  he  leaves.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  god  receives  a  severe  whipping  at  the  hands  of  four 
Sa'ya'hlia,  each  one  giving  him  four  severe  strokes  across  his  nude  back 
with  bunches  of  giant  yucca." 

The  time  for  this  festival  is  in  November,  though  occuri-ing  on  dif- 
ferent days.  Tlie  ritual  varies  but  little  from  year  to  \'ear,  and  such 
few  variations  as  do  occur  will  ))e  mentioned.  Scenes  from  the  cere- 
monials of  1879,  1891,  and  1896  will  be  desci'ibed. 

NidiiT  Ckremoniks  of  thk  (!!ouncil  of  the  Gods'*  in  1879 

Shu'laawi'si,  preceded  by  his  ceremonial  father,  leaves  A'kohaima 
ti'nakwi  on  the  afternoon  of  November  HO  for  He'patina.  the  shrine 
symbolic  of  the  Middle  of  th(^  world,  and  deposits  t(>'likinawe  in  the 
lower  chamber  of  the  shi  ine.'  After  planting  the  i)lumes  he  follows 
his  ceremonial  father  to  the  village,  crossing  a  bridge  of  rock  and 
earth  made  for  the  occasion.  The  ceremonial  father  of  Shu'lajiwiVi 
wears  white  cotton  trousers  and  shirt,  held  in  at  the  waist  by  a  white 
embroidered  sash  tied  at  th(>  right  side,  with  a  dressed  deerskin  hanging 
back  from  his  shoulders;  a  streak  of  micaceous  hematite  extends  across 
his  n()S(>  and  under  the  eves.  He  carries  a  bask(>t  tray  of  te'liki- 
nawe,  composed  of  (>agle  plumes  taken  from  the  under  side  of  lh«'  tail, 
and  other  featlKMs,  a  nii'li,  and  a  sacred  meal  l)asket.  from  whirli  li«> 
.si)i  inkl(  s  meal.  Shu'laawi'si,  who  on  thv  present  occasion  is  a  young 
man,'' is  mide,  w(Viring  oidy  a  small  l)r(>echclof h.  'I'lie  entire  luxly  is 
colored  l)lack  and  spoiled  over  in  yellow,  Itlue.  red,  and  white.  The 
mask  (siM'  plate  is  similarly  decoraltvl.  A  fawn  skin  filled  with  serd>. 
>sup})orted  by  a  strap  over  his  shoidder.  hangs  in  front;  two  colton- 
tail  rabbits,  with  !i  fringe  of  rats  (liootoina).  which  aro  ]>ro(  ur<  d  In 

"The  worktTs  oil  llii'so  luniks  w  iT''  iiilrmloil  upon.  Imt  Uio  fmir  simkr"  ol  llic  ynn  o  uliirli  wore 
allowed  to  In-  kIvimi  nlliiyoil  llicir  fours  of  nrriilonl. 

''Soc  p.  HU.    I'liii'liwii  luiil  'Kliili)i>  ilo  iiol  iippi-nr  on  tins  occn<iinn. 
eScn  p.  2(11. 

'low  two  oi'ciislons  il  WHS  utisiM  vcil  thiit  Shn'lnnw  i'sl  wns  piTsoimtpil  h\  it  buy  nl>..iii  lo  \  i  iir<- . 't  «B-i\ 
at  ?ther  times  nii  mlnlt  llllocl  tlio  iilnoc. 
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Sliii'luawi'si's  father  and  paternal  uncles,  han<>-  over  the  hack.  He  is 
adorned  with  many  necklaces  of  ko'iiakwa,  coi'al,  and  tur(|iioise.  He 
carries  te'likinawc  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  is  an  iinliohted  tire- 
hrand  of  cedar  tiber,  which  has  l»een  burning. 

As  the  two  proceed  through  the  village  Shu'laawi'si  sprinkles  meal 
into  the  six-  excavations  which  have  been  made  to  receive  the  prayer 
plumes;  then,  preceded  by  his  attending  ceremonial  father,  he  I'ecrosses 
the  river  and  joins  the  other  personate rs  of  the  Council  of  the  (jods  at 
He'patina.  The  Council  of  the  Gods  on  arriving  at  He'patina  are  met 
by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'pekwin,  and 
the  two  Ko'pi''lashiwanni,  who  pray  and  sprinkle  the  gods  with  meal. 
Those  who  personate  the  gods  deposit  te'likinawe  in  the  lower  apart- 
ment of  this  shrine. 

In  a  short  time  Shu'laawi'si  returns  to  the  village,  preceded  as  before 
by  his  ceremonial  father,  and  i«  joined  on  reaching  the  town  by  three 
He'hea  gods.  There  are  two  styles  of  He'hea  masks,  which  are  colored 
with  the  pinkish  clay  previously  referred  to.  Two  masks  have  a  tuft 
of  sheep's  wool  dyed  reddish-brown,  with  red  peppers  on  the  top  (see 
plate  Lii).  The  third  mask  is  black  with  tuft  of  black  sheep's  wool 
(see  plate  liii).  The  lines  running  from  the  eyeholes  are  sj'mbolic,  of 
rain  and  do  not,  as  has  been  stated,  indicate  that  these  gods  are  weep- 
ing. Each  mask  has  a  l3'nx  skin  at  the  base.  Shu'laawi'si  visits  each 
excavation,  deposits  te'likinawe,  and  sprinkles  meal  while  he  prays. 
The  excavation  first  visited  is  in  the  street  on  the  south  side  of  the  vil- 
lage. Here  the  ofl'erings  are  made  to  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  of 
the  South;  the  plume  sticks  are  colored  red.  The  second  excavation  is 
also  on  the  river  front,  but  much  nearer  the  eastern  side  of  the  village. 
The  plume  sticks  deposited  here  are  white,  for  the  u'wannami  of  the 
East.  The  third  excavation  is  in  the  second  street  from  the  north  of  the 
village,  before  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity'. 
The  fact  that  the  excavation  is  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Shu'maakwe 
is  not  regarded  b}'  the  writer  as  having  any  significance.  The  sticks 
deposited  here  are  yellow,  for  the  u'wannami  of  the  North.  The 
next  excavation  visited  is  in  the  large  plaza.  The  sticks  deposited 
here  are  white,  dotted  in  colors,  to  the  u'wannami  of  the  Zenith. 
Proceeding  to  the  Si'aa'  te'wita,  Shu'laawi'si  deposits  te'likinawe  with 
sticks  painted  black  for  the  u'wannami  of  the  Nadir,  and  he  plants 
others  with  sticks  colored  blue,  for  the  u'wannami  of  the  West,  i  n  an 
excavation  in  the  He'kiapawa  te'wita  on  the  west  side  of  the  village. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  instance  the  Zunis  have  not  visited  the 
six  I'egions  in  the  order  usuall}^  followed — north,  west,  south,  east, 
zenith,  and  nadir. 

Shu'laawi'si  is  closely  followed  by  the  others  of  the  Council  of  the 
Gods,  Sa'yatasha  (see  plate  liv),  his  attendant  Ya'muhakto  (see  plate 
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Lv  a),  Hu'tutu  (sice  plate  lv  b,  c),  and  his  Yii'muhakto  (.see  plate  i.v  a), 
a  8arinio1)i3'a"  for  the  Zenith  (see  plate  lyi),  and  a  Siirimohiya  for  the 
Nadir  (see  plate  lvii).  Both  masks  have  collarettes  of  I'aven's  plumes, 
and  'Hle'lashoktipona  (Wood  ears).  These  gods  visit  each  excavation  in 
th(;  same,  order  as  that  observed  b_y  Shu'laawi'si.  Sa'yatiisha  wears  a 
white  cotton  shirt,  and  ovei-  the  right  shoulder,  passing  under  the  left 
arm  and  falling  below  his  waist,  a  dressed  deerskin  almost  as  white  as 
the  shirt.  A  mi'ha  is  sometimes  folded  and  worn  in  piac(>  of  th^deer- 
skin.  An  eml)roidered  kilt,  fastened  at  the  right  side,  held  on  with  an 
embroidered  sash  tied  at  the  right  side,  is  worn  under  the  deerskin.  He 
wears  white-dressed  deerskin  leggings  fringed  at  the  sides,  dance  moc- 
casins, anklets  embroidered  in  poi'cupine  quills,  a  silver  bow  wristlet, 
and  a  profusion  of  rare  necklaces,  to  one  of  which  is  attached  an  archaic 
pendent,  a  red  shell  (Spondylus  princeps),  a  portion  of  the  shell  being 
set  with  turquoise.^  A  war  pouch  is  worn  beneath  the  >liirt.  and  a 
cougar-skin  quiver  hangs  over  the  back,  held  on  by  a  broad  l)and  of  the 
skin.    The  dress  of  Ilu'tutu  is  the  same  as  that  of  Sa'yatiisha. 

Roth  Sa'yatiisha  and  Hu'tutu  carry  bunches  of  deer  s(  ai)ul!i'  in  the 
right  hand  and  a  bow  and  arrows  and  te'likinawe  in  the  left.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  miniature  'si'kon-ya'nume  ti'kwane.  a  game  of  the 
Ko'^yenishi,  consisting  of  a  slender  .stick  and  a  ring.  The  ring  is  the 
world  symbol  and  also  the  symbol  of  long(>vity.  It  is  large  enough  to 
loosely  encircle  the  tlunnb,  and  is  colored  blue  for  A'wonawilo'na  (see 
p.  22).  A  la'showanne  (one  or  more  plumes  attached  to  cotton  cord) 
is  tied  to  tli(>  ring,  depending  from  the  stick,  which  is  also  l)lue. 

The  exposed  poi'tions  of  the  Ixxliesof  the  two  Ya'nudiakt(»  are  dyed 
l)urple  with  the  berry  of  Berberis  fremontii.    A  white  dressed  deer- 

"Tlic  iiliovi' iiiiiyks  niul  lliosi-of  IhpCrcnt  FhIIht  Ko'ycinslii.  Paii'liwa,  nnd  Sa'yn'hliii  were  procured 
ill  1k;I(1,  nftcr  yen  in  of  crfoi  t,  iiiul  doposilcd  in  llv  Nnlidiuil  Mu-ioiini.  As  tlio  Ziifiis  Imvc  no  dnplioBlc 
niHsks  of  the  Coiiiu'il  of  I  ho  Goils,  niul  ns  tlic  writer  wisiu-d  these  pnrliotiliir  ni««ks,  she  fiiinlly  indiiepd 
two  priests,  wliose  duty  it  is  to  look  iifter  them,  to  duplieiile  them  lor  her.  Those  sernnVI  are  mailo 
of  niwhide  prepared  by  tlie  priesis,  nnd  tliroiiKhonI  llie  loop  process  of  making  ati<)  deroratinR 
tlu'ni  every  eereiiiony  aswielaled  w  illi  llieir  prepiirallen  «a«  religionsly  oliserved.  In  order  to  nhiain 
these  speeinieiis  it  was  necessary  for  the  writer  to  provide  a  hoii«e  nhoiil  'in  miles  away  from  7.»fi\. 
where  the  priests  coulil  feel  entirely  safe  from  intni«ioii  niiil  also  where  they  would  no(  henrn 
Word  of  "Mexleiiir  spoken.  Kormnny  years  jiast  th(-  ZiifSI  masks  have  l>een  made  almost  excln- 
slvi'ly  oi  niulnde  prepared  In  a  peculiar  manner  instead  ol  deerskin,  owing  to  the  warclty  of  the 
liilli  i.  Will  II  llic  di  i  rskins  are  secured  they  are  reserved  for  ceremonial  dress.  However,  it  wss 
the  Kood  lorliiiie  of  the  writer  during  hiT  invesligatioiis  among  the  Ziifiis  In  to  nhiain  a  vnn'k  of 
'Khiiiil'iiiia  (owner  of  springs),  made  of  deerskin.  She  ohtained  aUo  a  mask  of  Ko'mokaisi,  greBt 
molliev  of  the  aiitliro)ile  gods  '('liakwena,  warrior  goddc-s  of  the  Ki:i  nakwe,  and  several  others. 

'■  The  shell  liiix  hei'ii  freetl  from  the  thorns  or  projections  and  tnlihed  smooth  .\l>oul  two  l'hinls  of 
the  tiiniiiolses  re|ilace  oldi-r  ones  The  mo<lern  work  is  not  neai ly  so  delieale  «s  theorisinal.  The 
eemcnl  used  In  the  older  work  Is  said  to  lie  a  preparation  ol  pinon  gum,  t!  e  same  ««  that  now  in 
use  liy  the  I'nehlos.  The  shell  was  secured  for  tlu'  fulled  Stales  National  Museum  Thi  wrllrr 
lias  never  seen  another  with  similar  selling  except  the  luie  found  hy  Dr  Walter  Hough,  ol  (he 
I'niled  Slates  National  Miisenni  in  Chavez  pass  30  miles  south  ol  Wtnslow  ,  .\rin>nn.  during  one  of 
I)r  Kew  kcs's  arelieologieal  expedilions    This  rare  speclmi'n  is  in  the  form  ol  n  load 

The  IIopI  Indians  set  lnr<|Uolses  on  thin  slahs  of  wihwI  w  hieh  they  use  as  earrings  hy  horing  a  ho1«> 
In  the  slali  and  nllaehiiig  II  to  the  ear  hy  means  of  a  string.  The  Ziinis  wear  »lrlne«  of  lun^untsps  (n 
their  ears  Instead  ol  the  slalw.   These  earrings  are  worn  only  on  ceremonial  and  dam-e  opedsion*. 
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skin  hancfs  from  thoAvaist  and  dance  moccasins  are  worn.  Both  carry 
a  large  collection  of  te'likinawe  in  each  hand,  and  a  *si'kon-3'a'nmn(! 
tikwane  and  small  deer  antlers  in  the  left.  Strings  of  black  and  white 
stone  beads  hang  across  the  body  over  the  right  shoulder. 

Two  Sarimobi3'a  are  nude  excepting  the  breechcloth.  They  repre- 
sent the  Zenith  and  Nadir,  the  one  for  the  Zenith  having  the  upper 
portion  of  the  body  blocked  in  the  six  colors,  each  block  outlined  in 
black.  The  knees  and  the  lower  arms  to  the  elbows  have  the  same 
decoration;  the  right  upper  arm  is  yellow,  the  left  blue;  the  right  leg 
is  yellow,  the  left  blue.  Wreaths  of  spruce  are  wornaroimd  the  ankles 
and  wrists.  The  war  pouch  and  many  strings  of  grains  of  black  and 
white  Indian  corn  hang  over  the  shoulder,  crossing  the  body.  The 
upper  half  of  the  body  of  the  Sal'imobiya  of  the  Nadir  is  yellow  and 
lower  half  black;  the  lower  arms  and  legs  and  the  feet  are  yellow,  the 
upper  arms  and  legs  black.  He  wears  anklets  and  wristlets  of  spruce, 
a  war  pouch,  and  strings  of  black  and  white  corn.  Each  of  these  gods 
carries  bunches  of  yucca  baccata"  in  each  hand  with  the  points  held 
backward.*  ^ 

'Hle'lashoktipona  (wood  ears,  so  called  from  the  serrated  projection 
of  wood  on  either  side  of  the  mask)  wears  a  white  embroidered  kilt 
fastened  at  the  right  side  with  an  embroidered  sash  and  a  woman's  belt. 
A  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  the  l)ack.  The  mask  which  covers  the  head 
is  similar  to  that  of  Pau'tiwa;  it  has  black  goat's  wool  hanging  over  the 
back,  with  two  strings  of  unspun  white  wool  falling  over  it.  The 
mask  is  wreathed  at  the  base  with  spruce  dotted  over  with  snow-white 
popcorn.  ' 

The  gods  proceed  to  the  excavations  in  the  order  observed  by 
:Shu'laawi*si.  Sa'yatasha  ti-amps  back  and  forth  by  the  excavation  in 
a  kind  of  trot,  depositing  te'likinawe  in  the  excavation,  and  then 
resuming  his  step.  Hu'tutu  plants  bis  plumes,  and  resumes  his  stride. 
They  both  sprinkle  meal  over  the  plumes  and  in  the  street  about  the 
excavation.  The  two  Ya'muhakto  stamp  the  meal  which  has  been 
sprinkled  in  the  street.    Sa'j-atiisha  and  Hu'tutu  pass  one  another  back 

and  forth.   As  they  meet,  they  stop  and  stamp,  crying  "Hu'  

tu  tu,  hu'  tu  tu,  hu  tu,  hu  tu,  hu  tu,  hu  tu  tu  tu."    This  is 

repeated  at  each  of  the  six  excavations  where  the  plumes  are  planted. 
In  the  meantime  the  other  gods  run  and  tramp  about  by  the  excava- 
tions. After  leaving  the  sixth  excavation,  they  proceed  to  the  house 
where  they  are  to  spend  the  night,  Shu'laawi*si  and  his  chosen  father 
preceding  the  others.  The  former  plants  plumes  in  the  excavation 
under  the  ladder,  ascends  to  the  roof,  and  enters  the  house  through 


n  Yucca  baccata  Is  also  referred  to  as  giant  yucca. 

hln  18%  the  Siil'imobiva  of  tfie  North  and  West  were  represented.  The  body  of  the  one  wearing 
a  yellow  mask  for  the  North  was  nude  except  the  breechcloth,  the  lower  armsand  the  legs  were  colored 
yellow  the  paint  extending  5  inches  above  the  knees.  The  body  of  the  one  wearing  the  blue  mask 
for  the' West  was  painted  in  the.same  manner,  the  color  being  purpish  blue,  from  corn  husks.  There 
was  a  wreath  of  spruce  at  the  base  of  his  mask.  The  Sal'imobiya  sometimes  wear  the  embroidered 
kilt  in  addition  to  the  breechcloth. 
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the  hatchway.  The  lower  doors  leading  to  the  street  are  barred  on 
'such  occasions.  The  plume  planting  at  the  ladder  and  the  other  cere- 
monies are  repeated  by  Sa'yatasha,  Hu'tutu,  and  the  Ya'muhakto,  after 
which  they  ascend  the  ladder." 

The  tirst  body  of  A'shiwanni,  the  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'pekwin,  and 
two  A'pi"lashiwanni  remain  at  He'patina  to  receive  the  Bha'lako,  who 
follows  after  the  Council  of  the  Gods;  then  hasten  to  the  house  of  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  where  the  Council  of  the  Gods  are  closing  the  cei"emo- 
nies  over  the  excavation  in  front  of  the  house. 

Crowds  have  gathered  before  the  Kia'kwemosi's  house  to  see  the 
last  of  the  gods  before  the}"  retire  from  the  streets.  On  ascending  to 
the  roof  the  Council  is  met  b}'  the  Kia'kwemosi,  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  the  mo'sona  (director)  of  the  U'huhukwe  (P^agle  down) 
fraternity  (this  fraternity  having  been  invited  to  assist  in  the  ceremo- 
nies), who  pray  and  sprinkle  meal  upon  the  gods,  each  member  of  the 
family  first  sprinkling  meal  through  a  small  opening  in  the  roof.  The 
family  and  the  mo'sona,  who  carries  his  mi'li  and  meal  basket,  precede 
the  gods  to  the  chamber  below. 

While  the  white  visitors  are  hastening  to  enter  a  side  room  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  ceremonial  ci)ainl)er,  they  are  ordered  by  a  hun- 
dred or  more  voices  to  come  away.  One  man,  more  persistent  than 
the  others,  follows,  declaring  that  no  American  shall  enter.  The  Kia'- 
kwemosi,'' hearing  the  disturbance,  leaves  the  ceremonial  chamber  by 
the  side  entrance,  and,  reproving  the  man  in  severe  words  for  intrud- 
ing upon  forbidden  ground,  escorts  the  guests  to  the  chamber  and 
seats  them  by  the  altar  which  stands  in  the  west  end  of  the  long  room 
and  tluMi  n^turns  to  his  place  with  the  other  A'shiwatuii.  The  altar 
(see  plate  i.viii)  shows  the  following  oljjects: 

1,  coiiKiir  of  iToaiii-ycllow  Hiiiulstdnc;  2,  Ix'ur  of  black  lava;  3,  liison  of  Mack  lava; 
4,  badger  of  rod  Hainlstonc;  h,  wliitc  wolf  of  wliile  quartz;  (i.  nio<lirine  stono  12 
inchcH  long  and  2  iiioiies  in  dianiiMcr  of  liiglilj^  poli.slied  lava;  7,  In-ar's  fo<it,  with 
claws,  nortli  side  of  altar;  8,  bear's  foot,  with  clawR,  and  two  eagle-wing  phnuef 
Houth  side  of  altar;  i),  flute;  10,  nacred  meal  biifiket;  11,  niedieiiie  Ixtwl  with  two 
eagle-wing  plumes;  12,  food;  Ki,  limnan  image  in  stniie;  14.  A])arhe  basket  of  te'lik- 
inawe.  The  number  of  uii'wachi '' at  the  altar  shows  the  largt'  membershiji  of  the 
order  of  ( )'na\a'iiakTa  (Mystery  medicine)  in  (he  T'lmhukwe  fraternity.  Thealfar 
its(>lf  is  constructed  of  slabs  ami  tablel.«  of  wood.  The  latter  are  su)>port(^l  by  two 
solid  bars  of  wood  laid  upon  the  floor.  The  tablets  are  surmounted  by  fa<"o,«  of 
Ku'iiishtaya  (lightning-makers),  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  syndtolizing  black 
rain  clouds.  Symbols  of  cmnulus  clouds,  a  bird  n-sling  on  each,  surmount  the  fatve. 
The  yellow  cougar  of  the  North  and  i\u\  reil  cougar  of  the  So\ith.  each  having  the 
heart  and  the  breath  line  indicated,  decorate  the  two  front  tahlelf.    Two  lightning 

oTIic  ontrHiicp  nf  this  Kninp  of  gods  Into  llip  house  Biirt  the  corpmonips  within  nrr  nlwajrs  the  mmp 
In  lliclr  iiiniii  fciilurcx.  ICIiilinriilo  iircimrntloiis  wpw  mnclo  for  thp  rprpptfoii  of  thw  fcnAf  tn  IST*  In 
till'  ilwclliiiK  of  Mu-  Kln'ljwciiiosl. 

('Too  mncli  cnii  not  lie  siilil  Innrnlsoof  tills  Kln'kwpimwi,  who  I)b«  oinop  i1ip<1.  In  ilifrnltj-,  ooiir- 
tpsy,  and  KmclonsnpsH  lie  ccnilil  not  lip  oiir|)n<kei>it  liy  nny  civili^od  m«ii.  nmt  Ibr  wrllor  owp»  him  n 
fU'lil  of  (?r'illl<i'lc  for  Ills  nlil,  H-hirh  wns  nl  nil  IhDoi  I'hpprfnlly  Rivpn,  in  Bcunirinir  hnowlt^lifp  of  thp 
most  sue rnl  riles  of  thp  7,\ifils. 
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symbols,  carved  of  wihmI,  stand  between  the  front  and  back  tablets.  The  lower  slab 
is  carved  with  synibols  of  cinnnlns  clonds,  the  sun,  and  tiie  luorninff  and  evening 
stars.  The  slab  above  shows  black  rain  clouds,  with  white  clouds  beyond.  The 
upper  slab  represents  the  rainbow.  The  yellow  face  of  the  moon  surrounded  by  the 
house  of  the  clouds  desifjned  in  black  and  white  blocks  rises  above  -the  rainbow. 
A'chiyiila'topa  (the  being  with  wings  and  tail  of  knives)  and  the  figure  of  the  star  of 
the  four  winds  are  suspended  above  the  altar:  An  eagle's  tail  plume  is  attached  to 
the  ])oint  of  each  star,  which  is  decorated  with  cumulus  clouds  and  the  house  of  the 
clouds.    The  blue-green  color  of  the  altar  symbolizes  the  lirmainent  (see  page  24). 

A  line  of  meal  extends  from  the  altar  to  the  ladder  on  the  south  side 
of  the  room  and  thence  to  the  east  end.  This  line  i^  crossed  in  three 
places  at  intervals  of  3  feet,  each  cross  line  being  about  15  inches  long. 
A  number  of  finely  dressed  deerskins  lying  one  upon  the  other  are  on 
the  floor  north  of  the  altar.  The  ledge  on  the  north  side  of  the  room 
at  the  west  end  is  covered  with  I'obes  and  blankets  upon  which  the 
gods  sit. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  U'huhukwe  fraternity,  forming  a 
choir,  are  grouped  on  the  south  side  of  the  room  near  the  west  end. 
The  flutist  of  the  fraternity  sits  back  of  the  altar.  The  A'shiwanni 
stand  in  line  and  sprinkle  the  gods  as  they  pass  up  the  line  of 
meal  to  the  altar.  The  Kia'kwemosi  and  pe'kwin  each  hold  a  flat 
basket.  Shu'laawi'si  empties  the  contents  of  his  fawn  skin  into  the 
basket  of  the  pe'kwin  and  lays  the  rabbits  and  rats  over  the  basket. 
Each  of  the  other  gods  in  order  removes  a  quantity  of  seeds  from  his 
belt  and  deposits  them  in  the  basket  held  by  the  Kia'kwemosi.  The  two 
A'shi'wanni  wave  their  baskets  to  the  six  regions  and  deposit  them 
before  the  altar.  Sa'yatiisha  and  Hu'tutu  stamp  back  and  forth  as  they 
did  about  the  excavations.  In  a  short  time  Sa'yatiisha  takes  meal  from 
his  belt  and  with  it  marks  four  lines  on.  the  north  wall  of  the  chamber 
by  running  his  four  fingers  downward.  Yil'muhakto  runs  his  bunch 
of  yucca  downward  over  the  lines.  Sa'yatasha  and  Ya'muhakto 
repeat  the  same  action  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  walls.  After 
marking  of  the  walls,  Sa'yatasha  mounts  a  low  platform  arranged  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  attaches  te'likinawe — one  blue  for  the  Sun 
Father,  the  other  yellow  for  the  Moon  Mother — wrapped  together  at 
the  ends,  to  a  unique  device  carved  of  wood  and  painted  in  various 
colors  and  secured  to  one  of  the  rafters.  This  little  structure,  the 
making  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  any  special  person,  is  S3'mbolic 
of  the  house  of  the  clouds  and  is  to  be  found  in  evei'y  house  which 
has  been  bles.sed  at  the  Sha'lako  festival."  During  the  placing  of  the 
te'likinawe  the  choir  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum, 
the  flutist  i)lays  back  of  the  altar,  and  a  warrior  of  the  fraternity  stands 
before  it  and  whirls  the  rhombus.* 

a  On  this  occasion  it  is  made  by  the  brother  of  the  pe'lfwin's  wife. 

6In  1896  the  Council  of  the  Gofls  met  in  the  pe'liwin'.s  house,  where  a  ladder  held  by  six  men  was 
used  in.stead  of  the  platform,  an  evidence  of  improvement  in  Zuiii  house  structure,  these  walls  being 
much  higher.  The  ambition  of  the  Zufiis  is  to  have  one  very  large  room  with  a  high  ceiling  in  the 
dwelling,  and  the  houses  are  improved  in  this  respect  from  year  to  year. 
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The  plumes  are  placed,  witli  prayers  for  rains,  g'ood  crops,  health 
and  long-  life  to  the  faniil}^  of  the  house,  and  all  good  which  can  come 
to  man  through  the  pure  breath  of  the  breath  of  life,  the  breath  of 
A'wonawil'ona,  who  pervades  all  space.  As  Sa'3'atasha  steps  from  the 
platfoi'm,  Yil'muhakto  takes  his  place  and  sprinkles  the  te'likinawe' 
with  meal,  the  other  gods  shaking  their  rattles  at  this  time.  Yii'mii- 
hakto  is  followed  b\'  the  others,  who  sprinkle  the  te'likinawe  with 
meal,  and  pray,  after  which  Sa'yatilsha  deposits  offei-ings  through  a 
circular  opening-  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  beneath  the  stone  floor 
directly  under  the  cage,  the  excavation  being  as  deep  as  the  length  of 
a  man's  arm  to  the  elbow.  These  circular  openings  are  syml)olic 
of  the  entrance  to  A'witen  te'hula  (fourth  world)  and  ai'e  so  carefully 
covered,  when  not  open  for  such  occasions  as  described,  that  one  would 
not  suspect  their  existence.  A  diminutive  game  of  *si'kon-ya'nuuie 
ti'kwane  with  la'showawe  attached,  grains  of  corn  of  the  colors  of  the 
six  regions,  sweet  corn,  squash,  watermelon,  and  muskmelon  seeds 
are  deposited  as  seeds  in  the  earth,  the  offerings  placed  below  being 
symbolic  of  the  seeds  of  life,  those  placed  above  of  life  itself. 
Prayei's  are  ofl'ered  for  the  seeds  to  grow  into  life,  and  foi-  lains, 
nmcli  corn,  and  that  the  children  of  the  house  may  grow  to  nraidiood 
and  womanhood  without  disease;  ma}'  grow  old,  not  die,  but  sleep  to 
awake  in  Ko'thluwala'wa.  After  every  god  has  sprinkled  meal  into 
the  opening  and  prayed,  the  music  of  (he  choir  and  Hute  ceases  and 
the  warrior  lays  away  his  rhombus.  Sa'yatiisha  and  each  god  in 
succession  stands  with  the  left  foot  on  a  small  package  wrapped  in  corn 
husks  and  prays  (hat  (heir  enemies  may  succumb  (o  (heir  childriMu  an<l 
they  again  stamp  about  (he  Hoor  before  taking  sea(s.  Each  god  is 
seated  on  (he  north  side  of  the  chamber  by  the  Kia'kwemosi,  who  places 
his  hands  on  (he  shoulder  of  vnrh  one.  bcgiiniing  wi(h  (he  Sji'ya(!isliii. 
and  motions  him  to  the  six  regions.  Shu'laawi'si  remains  on  the  Hoor 
a  short  (ime  at'(er  (he  others.  The  followingdiagram  gives  the  position 
of  (he  first  body  of  A'-liiw  anni  and  gods  a--  they  are  seated  vis-a-vis: 

1  ( 'crciiioiiial  I'atlicr  of  Shu'laawi'si,  scattMl  next  In  the  altar. 

2  Shu'laawi'si  2'  Shi'wanni  of  the //ciiilh  (Mm  pri«<!>t) 

3  Sa'yatiiHha  ',V  Shi'\vaniii<ifth«'Nnrtli(  KTa'kwptnopi ) 

4  Yii'iimhakto  4'  A»fJociat(>  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nortli 

5  Hu'liitii  .5'  Shi'wanni  of  tli(>  Wept 
(i  Yii'iniihakti)  ()'  Shi'wanni  of  tlio  Sonth 
7  'lllc'lashoktii)ona  7'  Slii'wanni  of  tlic  IvihI 

S  Siil'imiiliiv  11  X'    Shi'wanni  of  tho  Nailir  an<l  rl.toi 

hmthcr  How  pripf't 

i)  Siil'iniohiya  9'    Yoinitfcr  Im.thrr  Mow  priest 

l(t  Ko'niosoiia 

11  Ko'|)(<U\vln 

12  Ko'pi"lMHhi\\  anrii 
K{  Ko']ii"liiHhi  wanni 
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The  two  l):isk(>ts  arc  iciiioved  from  the  altar  and  held  ))y  the 
Kia'k \v(>iii()si  and  pc'kwln,  while  prayers  are  offered.  The  pe'kwin 
passes  his  basket  by  the  Kia'kweniosi  to  the  associate  Shi'waniii 
of  the  North,  and  the  Kia'kweniosi  passes  his  basket  to  the  Shi'- 
waniii of  the  West,  and  in  this  order  the  baskets  are  passed  down 
the  line.  One  basket  is  not  passed  over  the  other,  but  around 
and  before  it.  As  each  shi'wanni  receives  a  basket  he  draws  a 
breath  of  the  contents  and  prays  for  much  rain,  all  seeds,  rats, 
rabbits,  and  other  game.  The  gods  say:  "To-morrow  J  go  to 
Ko'tliluwala'vva,  but  I  leave  my  children  [referring  to  other  gods] 
with  you  for  five  days.  They  will  dance  in  your  houses  [the  new 
ones];  they  will  then  go  to  the  homes  of  the  gods  in  the  east,  where 
they  will  spend  one  night  and  leave  te'likinawe,  which  you  shall  give 
to  them,  and  they  will  return  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  G.ive  us  food  that 
we  may  eat,  and  next  3'ear  we  will  bring  you  all  kinds  of  seeds."  The 
pe'kwin  passes  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  A'shiwanni,  receives  the  basket 
containing  the  gifts  of  Shu'laawi'si,  places  it  before  the  altar,  and, 
returning,  receives  the  basket  containing  the  gift  of  Sa'yatasha,  and 
places  it  beside  the  other.  The  rats  and  rabbits  are  oQerings  to  the 
host.  They  are  cooked  by  the  women  of  the  house  and  eaten  as  deli- 
cious tidbits  by  the  A'shiwanni  and  others  in  the  morning  after  the 
sunrise  ceremon}-. 

A  3'oung  man  clad  in  pure  white,  with  a  red  silk  scai-f  around  his 
head,  sits  by  the  large  fire  holding  a  rod  of  cottonwood  root,  with 
which  he  furnishes  light  for  the  ceremonial  reed  cigarettes,  which  are 
constantly  smoked  by  the  personators  of  the  gods  and  A'shiwanni. 

For  two  hours  a  litany  is  intoned  in  low  notes  by  the  gods  and 
responded  to  b}^  the  A'shiwanni  while  two  members  of  the  A'pi'Miishi- 
wanni  (Bow  priesthood)  stand  before  the  altar  and  whirl  rhombi. 
There  is  much  repetition  in  the  praj^er,  at  the  close  of  which  the  six 
A'shiwanni  take  their  seats  near  the  fire  and  the  personators  of  the 
gods  remove  tneir  masks  and  place  them  upon  the  dressed  deerskins. 
Afterward  fifty-six  large  bowls  filled  with  meat  stew,  containing 
corn,  beans,  and  chili,  several  \arieties  of  bread,  stewed  peaches,  and 
sliced  watermelons  are  brought  in  by  women  and  placed  in  lines 
down  the  north  side  of  the  room;  for  the  want  of  space,  some  are 
placed  on  the  opposite  side.  After  the  food  is  set  down,  the  wife 
of  the  Kia'kweniosi,  accompanied  by  a  male  member  of  her  family 
(filling  the  place  of  the  host,  who  must  remain  with  the  A'shi- 
wanni), advances  to  the  altar,  the  man  preceding  the  woman.  He 
wears  cloth  trousers,  a  red  calico  shirt,  a  red  silk  scarf  around  his 
head,  and  another  around  his  waist.  The  woman  wears  her  ordi- 
nary dress,  with  the  white  pi'toni,  a  piece  tied  in  front  and  falling 
over  the  back.  After  sprinkling  meal  upon  the  altar  they  turn  toward 
the  food,  and  the  man  in  half  whispers  offers  a  long  grace.  Every 
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little  while  the  woman  repeats  in  a  most  impressive  manner:  "Athlu"' 
(amen).  The  grace  is  repeated  over  the  food  on  the  south  side  of  the 
room,  and,  addressing  the  people,  the  two  say:  "I'tonawe (eat).  The 
Shu'laawi'si,  taking  from  one  of  the  howls  a  piece  of  he'we  as  big  as 
his  two  hands,  places  upon  it  a  bit  of  food  fi'om  each  vessel  and  disap- 
pears thi'ough  the  hatchway  in  the  roof,  followed  by  Sa'yatiisha  and 
Hu'tutu.    The  large  assemblage  now  revels  in  the  feast. 

Shu'laawi'si  deposits  the  food  in  the  excavation  under  the  ladder 
before  the  house,  Sa'yatiisha  plants  plumes  in  the  opening  and  scatters 
meal,  and  Hu'tutu  stamps  upon  the  meal  about  the  excavation.  The 
prayers  offered  by  the  gods  at  this  time  are  uttered  in  tones  so  low 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  a  word.  The  excavation  is  afterwaid 
covered  with  a  slab  and  with  earth  until  no  evideiu'C  of  it  remains. 

The  three  gods  return  to  the  chamber  and  join  in  the  feast.  After 
all  the  food  is  consumed,  the  empty  vessels  ai'e  i-cmoved.  The  person- 
ators  of  the  Council  of  the  (iods  having  donned  their  masks,  Sa'yatiisha 
and  Hu'tutu  stride  up  and  down  the  floor  until  the  rising  of  the  morn- 
ing star,  after  which  Sa'yatiisha  and  the  pe'kwin  ])r()ceed  to  the  roof, 
where  they  remain  half  an  hour,  chanting  a  pi-ayer. 

Returning  to  the  room,  they  approach  the  altar  side  by  side.  The 
pe'kwin  can  ics  a  meal  basket  and  throws  meal  before  thorn  as  they 
proceed  up  the  room.  Sa'yatiisha  carries  his  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
left  hand  and  a  rattle  of  deer  scapuhe  in  his  right.  On  reaching  the 
altar  the  two  sprinkle  it  with  meal  and,  tui  ning  about,  slowly  retrace 
their  steps,  repeating  the  prayer  they  chanted  on  tlie  house  top  as  they 
stride  up  and  down  the  long  room  three  times,  Sa'yatiisha  with  every 
step  waving  the  sca])ula'  downward.  They  halt  midway  for  some 
thirty  minutes  until  the  clos(<  of  the  prayer,  when  Sa'yatiisha  jilaces 
his  right  foot  forward,  facing  east,  and  extends  his  right  hand  toward 
the  eastern  heavens  and  his  left  backward  and  toward  the  (Ntrtli; 
at  the  sam(>  time  besprinkles  meal  from  both  hands.  This  motion  is 
repeated  by  the  pc'l<win,  and  then  Sa'yatiisha  turns  (o  th(>  choir, 
repeats  a  prayer,  and,  going  to  the  altar,  oilers  a  short  ]irav<  r.  which 
concludes  the  all-night  cenMUonial. 

'I'lie  mask  is  removed  by  an  attendant  and  ])Iacod  on  the  deerskins 
by  the  altai'.  A  morning  repast  similar  to  (h(>  one  spread  during  the 
night  is  enjoyed,  and  the  personators  of  tli(>  gods  rest  and  sleep  until 
nearly  Id  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  thtMcremonies  iire  resuino«l. 

It  has  been  stated  that  tli(>  Sha'liiko  are  nuM  on  the  opjxisito  si<le  of 
the  river  by  the  lirst  body  of  A'sliiwaiuii,  the  Ko'mosonn.  and  tho 
Ko'pekwin,  who  pray  and  sprinkl(>  nieiil  upon  the  gods.  Hach  Shu'liiko 
goes  to  the  house  he  is  to  dedicate. 
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NlC.lIT  (^I'^RKMONIES  OK  THE  SiIA'laKO  (tODS  IN  1S!)1.« 

Ikfore.  sunset  the  altar  of  'Siln'iakiakwe  (Hunters  Fraternity)  was 
orectod  at  the  west  end  of  the  hu'gc  room.  (Plate  lix  shows  altar 
divested  of  its  accessories.)  The  mo'sona  of  the  fraternity  prays  over 
a  bowl  of  meal  and  proceeds  to  make  a  cloud  design  of  meal  before  tlu; 
altar.  The  symbol  is  formed  by  making  two  scallops  and  tilling  them 
ill  with  meal.  A  line  of  meal  is  extended  from  between  the  scallops  a 
short  distance,  and  the  mo'sona  places  six  mi'wachi  in  line  between 
the  two  front  tablets  of  the  altar.  He  afterward  continues  the  line  of 
meal  down  the  floor  to  the. ladder  and  crosses  it  with  the  meal  eleven 
times,  the  cross  lines  being  about  3  feet  apart.  He  then  places  the 
meal  basket  by  the  altar.  The  maker  of  medicine  water  consecrates 
the  water  with  the  usual  ritual.  The  chamber  is  now  I'ead}^  to  receive 
the  gods. 

The  effigy  worn  by  the  Sha'lako  is  so  ingeniously  arranged  that  the 
wearer  has  only  to  step  under  the  hoop-skirt  structure  and  carry  it  by 
a  slender  pole,  which  is  supported  by  a  piece  of  leather  attached  to  the 
belt.  The  top  of  the  blanket  skirt  has  a  triangular  opening  through 
which  the  bearer  of  the  effigy  sees.  A  fox  skin  and  a  collarette  of 
raven  plumes  complete  the  base  of  the  mask.  The  personator  of  the 
Sha'lako  and  his  fellow  wear  deerskin  hoods  (see  plate  lx)  and  white 
cotton  shirts  with  native  black  woven  shirts  over  them.  The  open 
sleeves  of  the  wool  shirts,  which  are  fastened  only  at  the  wrists,  expose 
the  white  sleeves  beneath.  They  wear  black  woven  kiRs,  embroidered 
in  dark  blue.  White  dressed  deerskins  having  the  appearance  of  sleeve- 
less jackets  are  wrapped  about  the  bod}'.  Each  wears  a  white  embroid- 
ered sash,  and  around  the  waist,  over  the  deerskin,  a  woman's  belt  tied 
at  the  right  side.  An  ancient  stone  hatchet,  with  handle,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  prayer  meal  are  carried  in  the  belt.  The  legs  are  bare  and 
painted  yellow,  the  color  extending  above  the  knees.  They  wear 
bunches  of  native  blue  yarn  tied  in  tassels  below  the  knees  and  dance 
moccasins. 

The  effigies  are  not  carried  by  the  personators  of  the  Sha'lako 
when  these  gods  come  to  the  village  in  the  evening,  but  by  the 
Sha'lako  wor'we  (managers),  who  also  have  their  legs  painted  yellow 
and  wear  dance  moccasins.  Each  personator  of  a  Sha'lako  and  his 
fellow,  with  other  members  of  the  ki'wi'sine  to  which  the  personator  of 
the  Sha'lako  belongs,  accompany  each  effigy.  The  six  Sha'lako,  with 
their  attendants,  stop  on  the  site  of  Hal'ona  kwi  (Ant  place).  Here 
they  are  met  by  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  who  pray  and  sprinkle 
meal  over  the  gods.  The  A'shiwanni  return  to  the  village  and  the 
Sha'lako  run  back  and  forth  for  a  time,  then  proceed  to  the  ceremonial 
ground,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  alread}^  prepared 


a  The  writer  was  unable  to  observe  the  indoor  ceremonies  of  the  Sha'lako  gods  in  1879,  as  she  was 
housed  with  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 
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for  them  which  was  the  last  camping  place  of  the  Zufiis  daring  their 
migrations  in  quest  of  the  Middle  of  the  world.  This  ground  which 
is  about  200  feet  from  north  to  south  and  150  feet  from  east- to  west 
has  been  watered  and  stamped  until  it  is  level  and  smooth.  Two 
Sha'lako  stand  on  the  left  and  two  on  the  east  side  of  the  ground, 
while  the  other  two  run  back  and  forth,  starting  from  opposite  sides, 
and  return.  Each  Sha'lako  takes  his  turn  in  running.  They  remain 
on  the  ground  until  after  dark,  then  proceed  to  the  village,  each  Sha'- 
lako, with  his  attendants,  going  to  the  house  where  he  is  to  remain 
during  the  night.  On  reaching  the  house  the  personator  of  the 
Sha'lako,  not  the  present  bearer  of  the  effigy,  deposits  te'likinawe  in 
the  excavation  under  the  ladder.  His  alternate  repeats  the  act,  and 
both  sprinkle  meal  while  the  effigv  bearer  and  others  stand  by,  the 
attendants  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle.  As  they  ascend 
the  ladder  the  rattle,  drum,  and  song  are  heard  within.  The  attend- 
ants remain  on  the  roof  and  sing,  while  the  effigy  bearer,  the  pn-- 
sonator  of  the  Sha'lako,  with  his  fellow,  descend  into  the  house.  They 
are  led  by  the  master  of  the  house,  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  the 
mo'sona  of  the  fraternity  which  is  to  officiate,  who  carries  his  mi'li  and 
his  meal  basket,  from  which  he  sprinkles  meal  as  he  proceeds.  The 
room  in  which  the  ceremony  here  described  is  held  is  (JO  feet  long  and 
over  20  feet  wide.  The  maker  of  medicine  water  sits  by  a  medicine 
bowl  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  The  meml)ers  of  the  fraternity  are 
grou])ed  on  the  south  side  of  the  room  toward  the  west  end.  As  the 
Sha'liikoand  pai'ty  enter  the  room  the  effigy  bearer,  with  the  personator 
of  Sha'lilko  and  his  fellow,  pass  to  the  west  end  of  the  room,  where  the 
figure  is  placed  on  a  blanket  rug  north  of  the  altar,  there  being  a  small 
circular  o])ening  in  the  stone  floor  to  hold  the  pole  to  which  it  is  attached. 
A  large  blank(>t  is  held  so  as  to  screen  the  figure  while  the  bearer  slips 
out  and  stands  it  in  position.  While  t  he  efligy  is  being  placed  l)y  the 
Sha'lako  wor'li,  the  ])ersonator  of  the  Sha'liiko,  deposits  seeds,  a  gift  to 
the  host,  fi'om  his  belt  into  a  basket  l)y  the  altar,  and  he  also  takes  meal, 
from  his  belt  and  marks  four  lines  on  each  wall  north,  west,  south, 
and  east. — by  carrying  the  meal  with  his  four  lingers  2  feet  down  each 
wall.  Mis  alternate  follows  and  strikes  the  meal  lines  four  times 
with  a  bunch  of  giant  yucca.  A  ladder  is  now  held  by  five  men.  and 
the  personator  of  the  Sha'lako  asc(>nds  and  rej)eals  the  ceremony  of 
Sa'yalaslia,  attaching  two  te'likinawe  to  llic  symbolic  house  of  the 
clouds  that  is  fastened  to  the  ral't(>r.s.  'I'li(<  <  hoii- of  [ho  Hunters  fra- 
ternity, accompanied  by  rattles  and  diunu  {\w  flutist  jilaying  and  a 
warrior  of  the  frattM-nity  whirling  a  rhonil)us.  Ix^gins  as  soon  as  the 
personator  of  the  Sha'liiko  ste])s  upon  the  lii-st  rung  of  the  huhler. 
The(le])ositing  of  oflerings  in  the  floor  beneath  and  the  act  of  standing 
on  the  corn  husk  ])!ickage  is  also  repeated  here.  His  alternate  follows 
each  time  and  sprinkles  meal,  and  the  maker  of  m(>dicim>  water  beat.s 
time  with  two  eagle  plumes  that  lii>  holds  in  each  hand. 
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After  this  ceremony  the  personator  of  the  Sha'liiko  and  his  alternate 
seat  th(Miiselves  l)y  the  male  head  of  the  house  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  seating  of  the  Council  of  the  (iods,  and  repeat,  in  substance, 
the  same  litany.  The  Sha'liiko,  too,  says:  "I  leave  my  children  with 
you  for  tive  days.  They  will  dance  in  your  houses;  they  will  then  go 
to  the  home  of  the  gods  in  the  east  and  leave  te'likinawe  which  you 
shall  give  to  them,  and  they  will  return  to  Ko'thluwala'wa.  Give  us 
food  that  we  may  eat,  and  next  jesLV  we  will  bring  you  all  kinds  of 
seeds."  When  the  prayer  closes  the  maker  of  medicine  water  dips  his 
plumes  into  the  water  and  sprinkles  toward  the  north.  This  is 
repeated  for  each  of  the  six  regions.  Again  dipping  the  plumes  into 
the  water,  he  touches  them  to  the  lips  of  the  personator  of  the  Sha'- 
liiko. The  same  is  repeated  with  the  alternate,  who  now  rises  and 
dances  for  a  time,  when  he  is  joined  by  four  members  of  the  Hunters 
fraternity,  who  are  nude  except  as  to  breechcloths.  The  personator 
of  the  Sha'liiko  slips  into  the  efBgy,  behind  a  blanket,  then  the  blanket 
is  dropped  and  the  giant  god  joins  in  the  dance.  He  is  observed  by  all 
present  with  the  most  solemn  interest.  Although  the  walls  of  this 
chamber  are  the  highest  in  Zuni,  the  man  bearing  the  efBgy  is  com- 
pelled to  dance  with  bended  knees,  which  hd  does  with  much  difficulty. 
As  he  can  not  peep  through  the  opening  in  the  blanket,  constant  atten- 
tion is  required  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  to  prevent  such  accidents 
as  stumbling,  falling  down,  or  knocking  against  others. 

The  six  ki'wi'siwe  furnish  dancers  to  assist  in  the  great  celebration. 
Each  director  of  a  dance  vies  with  the  other  in  having  his  dancers  per- 
fect in  the  dance  and  song.  Each  personator  of  a  god  is  supposed  to 
have  the  spirit  of  the  god  he  represents  abiding  with  him  for  the  time 
being.  ''Have  the  gods  not  said:  'We  will  all  be  with  3^ou  in  the 
spirit?'"  When  the  visiting  dancers  are  absent  from  the  house  the 
Sha'liiko  dances. 

The  Sha'liiko  houses  are  crowded  at  all  times  during  the  night. 
Each  set  of  dancers  is  followed  from  house  to  house  by  a  number 
of  men,  who  pack  the  already  overfilled  chamber,  leaving  barely 
space  enough  for  the  dancers,  and  hang  on  to  the  inner  ladder  as  long 
as  there  is  standing  room.  Every  one  who  enters  the  room,  except 
the  dancers,  goes  immediately  to  the  altar  and  effigy  to  pray  and 
sprinkle  meal,  passing  the  line  of  dancers  for  this  purpose. 

Zuni,  like  more  civilized  places,  has  its  exclusive  set,  and  at  no  time 
is  this  more  in  evidence  than  at  festivals,  some  women  especially  holding 
themselves  aloof  from  others,  whom  they  esteem  less  fortunate.  Here 
also  are  many  whose  birth  would  justify  but  whose  povert}^  prevents 
the  exclusiveness  in  which  they  would  indulge,  their  houses  not  being 
sufficiently  spacious  when  ceremonials  are  held.  In  the  present  in- 
stance this,  the  largest  house  in  Zutii,  has  a  private  hallway  and  several 
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inner  rooms  where  the  elect  gather  to  observe  the  ceremonies  through 
large  openings  in  the  wall,  which  are  kept  closed  except  on  such  occa- 
sions. Thus  with  this  primitive  drama  there  is  to  be  found  a  primi- 
tive theater,  with  pit  and  boxes.  The  observers  who  watch  through 
the  openings  are  principally  women  and  children,  seated  on  chairs 
and  boxes.  If  there  be  attractive  maidens  in  these  inner  rooms, 
young  men  are  sure  to  be  found  there,  indulging  in  merrymaking 
with  the  girls  in  the  intervals  of  the  dances.  The  custom  among 
men  of  visiting  the  theater  box  may  have  originated  with  the  primi- 
tive drama.  There  are  also  in  these  rooms  men  seated  on  the  ledge 
or  on  their  wadded  blankets  on  the  far  side  of  the  room  smoking  and 
chatting  in  company  with  the  male  members  of  the  house.  They  take 
turns  in  advancing  to  the  openings  to  observe  the  dance  over  the 
women's  heads  or  to  spend  a  time  in  the  ceremonial  room.  Such  are 
the  scenes  early  in  the  evening;  but  as  the  night  advances  drinking  is 
indulged  in  until  the  scene  becomes  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  No 
whisk}'  is  served  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  and  great  care  is  oT)served 
that  none  but  Indians  shall  know  the  sources  of  the  intoxication. 

In  1879  whisky  was  rarely  if  ever  used  by  the  Zunis;  but  with  tiie  advance  of  civil- 
ization intoxicants  are  prodncinfr  demoralizing  effects  on  these  people.  While  there 
is  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  liiiuor  to  Indians,  this  law  is  not  executed;  at  lea.«t  it 
was  not  up  to  1896.  The  peddling  of  whisky  is  begun  weeks  before  the  Sha'liiko 
festival.  The  liquor  is  usually  cariied  in  kegs,  not  too  large  to  be  secreted  under  the 
blanket,  and  gallons  are  brought  in  this  wiiy  to  Zufii  by  the  Rio  (irande  Indians. 
The  largest  peddler  of  whisky  during  several  seasons  was  a  retvirned  Carlisle  student, 
who  had  spent  five  years  under  the  influences  of  this  school.  When  discovered  by 
the  writer  his  excuse  was:  "I  ain  a  saddler  by  trade.  On  my  return  from  school 
I  endeavored  to  get  employment  in  Albuquerque,  near  niy  home — Laguna.  On 
apy)lying  to  the  two  saddlers  there  I  received  the  same  reply  fnim  both:  'White 
men  are  good  enough  for  me.'  What  was  I  to  do?  You  know  my  (x-ople  make 
their  own  harness  and  saddles.  1  wanted  money,  .so  I  engageil  to  carry  whisky  to 
Zufu  for  a  German."  This  Indian  coidd  not  be  inducecl  to  betray  the  name  of  the 
lawbreaker. 

Every  man  in  Zufu  spends  what  money  \n\  can  obtain  on  whisky,  not  mdy  for 
his  own  use  and  that  of  his  friends,  but  to  dispose  to  the  Navahos,  who  come  in 
large  nund)erH  to  the  dances.  The  whisky  is  usually  taken  from  tlie  kegs,  bottled, 
and  sold  at  exorbitant  jjrices.  The  Navaho  is  a  close  trader,  lint  tlie  Zuni  is 
do.ser.  The  writer  has  observed  many  trades  in  which  the  ZuTiis  came  out  (lie 
better.  One  Navaho,  crazy  for  li(]uor,  trades  a  line  pony  for  a  gill  of  whisky. 
Another exiihanges a  valuable  necklace  of  coral,  tunjuoise,  and  ko'hakwa  forthe  same 
quantity.  Those  who  aie  able  to  buy  the  liquor  in  any  quantity  ustiaily  make  use 
of  the  time  of  the  Sha'liiko  festival  to  replenish  their  stock  of  horses  from  the  Navahos, 
who  demand  fair  prices  in  I  heir  early  stage  of  intoxication,  l)nf  become  so  craz«>il 
with  drink  that  they  lei  llii  ir  ponies  go  for  any  ammuit  of  wliisky  llie  shrewd  Znfii 
is  willing  to  give.  While  (he  ynunger  men  of  ZuTii  drink  as  mueli  as  the  Navahos. 
the  older  men  and  UKire  i  lex  er  ( raders  keep  their  heads  clear  eniMigli  to  gel  the  lM'!>t 
of  the  bargain.  This  trading  of  li(inor  goes  on  in  the  iniu-r  rooms,  wliicli  an^  sup- 
posed, as  has  been  staled,  lo  be  forthe  uh(>  of  the  elect;  l>ut  the  Zunis.  In'ing  «io 
exception  \n  Ihusc  who  are  deiiioiidized  by  (he  liquor  trallie.  indnlgi' tlieir  love  of 
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•lain  at  any  cost,  anil  scml  out  cniissarit'M  from  these  inntT  rooms  to  bring  in  those 
whc  w  ish  the  hquor.  The  ilrunlcer  the  man  the  more  eager  the  emissary  is  to  get 
him,  as  lie  is  sure  that  the  traih'  will  he  in  favor  of  those  of  his  house. 

After  each  dance  the  participants  have  medicine  water  administered 
to  them  with  a  shell  from  the  bowl  \)y  the  maker  of  medicine  water. 
These  dancers  are  no  sooner  outside  of  the  house  than  the  Sha'liiko 
appears  on  the  Hoor. 

Dancing  is  suspended  at  midnight,  when  an  elaborate  feast  is 
spread,  in  which  those  present  indulge  to  the  fullest  extent.  This 
supper  is  served  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  those  observed  over 
the  feast  in  the  house  of  the  Sa'yatiisha,  food  being  deposited  under 
the  ladder  outside  of  the  house  by  the  personator  of  the  Sha'liiko  and 
his  alternate.  After  the  feast  the  dance  continues  until  daylight,  when 
the  ceremonies  close  to  be  resumed  at  a  later  hour  in  the  morning. 

Night  Ceremonies  of  the  Ko'yemshi  in  1896 

In  1896  the  ten  Ko'yemshi  as  usual  closely  follow  the  Sha'lako  on 
their  arrival  at  the  village.  They  wear  white  cotton  trousers,  white 
dressed  deer  skins,  or  white  embroidered  blankets  wrapped  about 
them,  and  ordinary  moccasins.  Each  one  carries  a  fawn  skin  con- 
taining seed,  the  skin  })eing  sewed  for  the  purpose.  A  miniature 
gaming  ring  of  the  Ko'yemshi,  with  a  la'showanne  attached,  hangs 
from  the  mouth  of  the  fawn  skin  carried  by  the  Great  Father 
Ko'yemshi,  pe'kwin,  and  Pi'^Mashiwanni  of  the  Ko'yemshi.  Each 
carries  a  gourd  rattle  colored  pink.  They  form  into  a  group  at  the 
base  of  the  outer  ladder  of  each  house  entertaining  a  Sha'lako  and 
sing.  Now  and  then  a  joke  is  passed  between  them.  After  their 
tour  through  the  village  they  go  to  the  house  which  they  are  to 
dedicate.  The  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  deposits  te'likinawe  in  the 
excavation  under  the  ladder  and  his  pe'kwin  sprinkles  meal  over  them. 
Ascending  the  ladder  they  are  met  by  the  master  of  the  house,  his 
wife,  and  daughters,  and  the  director  of  the  Ma"ke  'San'nakwe  (Little 
Fire)  fraternity,  who  precede  them  to  the  room  where  the  choir  of  the 
fraternity  is  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum. 
This  room,  contrary  to  the  Zufii  method  of  building,  extends  north 
and  south.  The  altar,  which  is  most  elaborate — this  fraternity  being- 
one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  organizations  in  Zuni — is  in  the  north 
end  of  the  long  room.  The  fraternity  is  grouped  on  the  east  side. 
The  Ko'yemshi,  led  by  the  director  of  the  fraternity,  are  sprinkled 
with  meal  as  they  proceed  down  the  room.  Each  Ko'3'emshi  empties 
the  contents  of  his  fawn  skin  into  a  basket  by  the  altar  as  a  gift  to  the 
host  of  the  house.  The  Great  Father  takes  meal  from  his  belt,  and 
with  it  ruris  his  four  fingers  down  each  wall  of  the  room,  beginning 
with  the  north  wall.  His  pe'kwin  follows  and  strikes  the  lines  with  a 
bunch  of  yucca  baccata. 
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A  ladder  is  held  by  six  men  while  the  Great  Father  ascends  and 
attaches  two  te'likinawe  to  the  symbol  of  the  house  of  the  clouds. 
When  he  descends  the  pe'kwin  goes  up  the  ladder  and  sprinkles  meal 
over  it  and  the  plumes.  The  deposition  of  plumes  and  seeds,  the 
sprinkling  of  meal  in  an  opening  beneath  the  floor,  and  the  standing 
upon  a  package  covered  with  corn  husks  are  repeated,  with  pra3'ers 
similar  to  those  offered  by  those  dedicating  the  other  houses. 

The  Ko'yemshi  are  seated  by  the  master  of  the  house,  who  places 
his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  each  god,  motioning  him  to  the  six 
regions  before  seating  him.  The  Ko'yemshi  sit  in  line  on  the  west  side 
of  the  room,  and  ten  men  of  the  Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood)  and  Ta'kiakwe 
(Frog)  clans,  the  master  of  the  house  being  of  the  former  clan,  his 
wife  belonging  to  the  latter,  sit  opposite  the  Ko'yemshi,  as  shown  in 
the  following  diagram: 


Ko'  ijciitshi 

Vis-a-vis 

1 

A'wan  ti'i"chu 

1' 

Man  of  the  house 

2 

Pe'kwltn 

21 

Ta'kiakwe  (Frog  clan) 

3 

Pi'"l;islii\v;inni 

3' 

Pi'chikwe  (Dogwooil  clan) 

4 

E^sho'si 

4' 

Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood  clan) 

5 

Mu'yapona 

5' 

Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood  clan) 

6 

Po'Ho'ki 

6' 

Tii'kiakwe  (Frog  clan) 

7 

Na'tliliishi 

Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood  clan) 

8 

It/wpiislia 

8» 

Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood  clan) 

9 

'Klii'lu'si 

9'' 

Ta/kTakwe  (Frog  clan) 

10 

Sa'tliliishi 

10' 

Tii'kiakwe  (Frog  clan) 

Ten  sticks  for  holding  live  coals  arc  made  from  the  center  stalks  of 
giant  yucca  by  a  man  of  Pi'chikwe  clan,  each  stick  being  I  lie  h-nglli 
of  the  ])ende(l  elbow  on  tiie  inner  side  to  the  ti})  of  the  mid(ll(>  (ingei-. 
After  the  men  and  gods  are  seated  vis-a-vis,  a  coal  of  lire  is  pbicinl 
between  the  split  ends  of  each  of  the  lire  sticks  by  lli(>  man  wbo  made 
them  and  ])assed  to  the  ten  men,  (>acli  man  ligliting  a  r(>ed  cignretto 
lilled  with  native  tobacco.  These  cigari>ltes  ar(>  prejiared  by  the  ninle 
head  of  the  house.  Kach  one  tiiU(\s  six  whifi's  front  his  cigarette  and 
waves  it  to  the  six  regions,  and  whirling  it  in  a  circle  li(>  ])ass(>s  it  to 
his  vis-a-vis,  who  I'epeats  the  smoking  and  waving.  Tin*  masks  of  (he 
Ko'yemshi  are  now  put  Itjick  so  as  to  expose  (he  face. 

'V\w  (ireat  1mi(  her  consumes  two  hours  recitingn  litiuiy.  Th(>  others, 
including  those  o[)|)()sit(',  resiiond:  'W'thlu  *' (iunen).  'I'his  jirayer  is 
much  the  same  as  those  re|)('ii((Ml  in  I  ho  ot  her  Ikmiscs.  differing  only 
according  to  tluMlill'ei'eMl  \  (Msi<)ns  of  the  Sn'val lisha.  the  Shit'hikct.  nnd 
Ko'yemshi  concerning  the  migrations  of  the  A'shiwi  fi'om  Ko  thin 
wala'wa.  Th(>  Ko'yemshi  also  siiy:  "I  l(>!i\(>  my  diildrc-M  with  \  on 
I'or  live  <lnys;  (hey  will  dnnce  in  yonr  hous(>s;  they  will  (hen  go  (o  (he 
houH"  ol'  Ihe  gods  in  (h(>  e!is(  iiml  li^ive  (e'likinuwe  w  hich  y<Mi  ■Av.xW 
gi\(>  (hem,  .'ind  (hc\  will  roiiini  In  Ko'ddnwiihi'wa.  (Jive  ns  food 
thill  \\("  niiiv  ciil,  iiiiii  \\v\[  \  ejir  we  will  bring  \  on  ;dl  kinds  of  viM>ds.'" 
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A  foast  is  .served  after  the  lono-  prayer,  and  a. smoke  with  commercial 
tobacco  i.s  enjoyed.  The  Ko'yemshi,  on  tinishing-  their  smoke,  begin 
dan('inj>\  Eacli  one  hohls  two  te'likinawe,  as  long  as  from  the  inner 
.side  of  the  bond  of  the  eU)o\v  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  fing-er,  wrapped 
together  at  the  end,  one  stick  being  colored  blue  for  the  Sun  Father, 
the  other  yellow  for  the  Moon  Mother.  After  dancing  some  time  in 
a  promiscuous  group  to  the  song  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  all  but 
the  Great  Father,  his  pe'kwin,  and  Pi'"lashiwanni  visit  the  houses  of 
the  Sha'lilko  and  dance.  During  their  absence  the  members  of  the 
fraternity,  who  have  their  nude  bodies  elaboratel}'  decorated  in  white 
with  kaolin,  continue  dancing.  The  dancing  begins  in  earnest  after 
midnight,  each  man  seeming  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  it. 

Morning  Ceremonies  of  the  Sha'lako  in  18}»1. 

Morning  brings  an  additional  influx  of  visitors.  Every  house  of  any 
pretensions  has  guests,  welcome  or  otherwise;  nearly  every  pueblo  is 
I'epresented,  and  large  numbers  of  Navahos  are  here  to  enjoy  the  lavish 
hospitality  of  the  Zunis.  The  house  tops  on  the  south  side  of  the 
village  are  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  while  the  streets 
are  filled  with  pedestrians  and  equesti'ians,  many  being  Navahos  of 
both  sexes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  revolting  picture  than  the  one 
presented  during  the  day  and  night.  The  scene  of  debauchery  in  the 
morning  is  shocking,  but  as  the  day  wanes  it  becomes  disgusting  in  the 
extreme.  The  mad  desire  for  drink  among  many  of  the  Zufiis  is  too 
great  for  them  to  remain  sober  enough  to  observe  the  ceremonial  of 
their  gods,  to  which  they  have  looked  forward  for  many  da3's.  Many 
of  these  staggering  Indians  are  not  over  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Num- 
bers of  Navahos  are  fighting  with  one  another  or  with  the  Pueblos, 
drawing  knives  and  pistols.  The  wonder  is  that  some  of  the  disturb- 
ers 'of  the  peace  are  not  trampled  to  death,  for  many  fall  from  their 
saddles  during  their  quarrels;  others  lie  motionless  in  the  streets,  too 
drunk  to  move  away  from  approaching  hoofs.  Native  police  are  kept 
busv  in  their  efforts  to  quell  disturbances  and  to  clear  the  streets  for 
the  processions. 

Before  midday  the  first  Sha'lako  with  his  retinue  comes  forth  from 
the  house  where  he  spent  the  night.  The  participants  in  this  proces- 
sion are,  first,  the  members  of  the  order  of  Pa'yatamu  (god  of  music), 
ten  in  num})er;  next  those  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity.  Each  man 
plays  upon  his  sho'konna  (flute)  which  is  as  long  as  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun.  The  noise  from  these  instruments  is  deafening.  This  group  is 
followed  b}'  an  officer  of  the  fraternity  carrying  his  mi'li,'^'  and  meal 
basket,  from  which  he  sprinkles  meal.  He  leaves  his  position  now  and 
then  to  sprinkle  meal  on  the  Sha'lako  of  his  party.    The  alternate  of 

a  See  p.  416. 
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the  Sha'lako  follows  next,  carrying  a  quantity  of  te'likinawe;  and  after 
him  comes  the  Sha'lako.  Thirty  or  more  members  of  the  ki'wi'sine  to 
which  the  personator  of  the  Sha'lako  belongs  follow  later,  singing,  the 
four  Sha'lako  wor'we  (managers)  being  foremost  in  the  group.  As  the 
Sha'lako  passes  through  the  village  those  on  the  house  tops  throw  meal 
upon  the  effigy,  while  both  sober  and  intoxicated  men  crowd  forward 
to  sprinkle  the  gods  with  meal.  The  procession  crosses  the  river  to 
the  south  bank. 

After  the  first  Sha'lako  crosses  the  river  with  his  retinue,  another 
follows,  attended  in  like  manner  by  the  order  of  Pa'yatiimu  belonging 
to  the  Pe'sha'silo'kwe  (Cimex)  fraternity.    The  other  Sha'lako  are 
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Fig.  8— ((,  iKTsoiiiiloi'H  of  Shii'liiki)  wilh  ofligies;  h,  nllcrniilcs  nf  llie  ,Slia'Iiik(i;  A.  H,  C,  D,  E.  F.  groups 
from  Ilic  ki'wi'sivve;  Ko'monniui,  Ko'pekwln,  nnd  two  Ko'pi''liishi\vnnni;  c,  first  body  of  A'shi- 
waiiiii, ./',  Sliii'liiko  managers:  1,  .2,  squnro  cxciiviilioiis  in  whidi  ttio  Council  of  the  Gods  dcpnsit 
te'likinawe;  S,  1,  5,  (i,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1),  12,  13,  11,  sqnaro  excavations  in  wliicli  the  Sha'lako  deposit 
te'likinawe.  The  ki'wiisiwe"  are  paired  as  elder  and  youngei  brother,  and  (he  excavations  are 
visited  in  the  following  order;  A,  People  of  the  Ile'iwa  ki'wi'sine;  B.  peiiple  nf  the  Mii'hc'wa 
ki'wi'sinf;  C,  people  of  the  clni'pawa  ki'wi'sinO:  11,  people  of  the  O'ho'wa  ki'wi'sinO;  E,  poople 
of  the  Up"sannawa  ki'wi'sine;  F,  people  of  the  Ile'klapawa  ki'wi'sinO;  3,  4,  excavation  fcir  the 
Sha'lilko  of  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  (elder);  9,  10,  excavation  for  the  Sha'lako  of  O'ho'ttn  ki'wi'sine 
(jonnger);  5,  6,  excavation  tor  (he  Sha'lilko  of  Mn'he'wa  ki'wi'sinO  (elder);  13,  14.  exenvation  for 
the  Sha'lilko  of  Ile'klaimwa  ki'wi'sinO  (younger);  7,  8,  excavation  for  theSha'liiko  of  Chu'pnwa 
ki'wi'sinO  (elder);  11,  12,  excavation  for  (he  Sha'lako  of  llp'tsannawa  ki'wi'sinO  (younper^. 

atteiidiMl  in  the  ,siun(i  way  except  (hnt  th(-\  hinc  no  order  of  Pa'ya- 
tflmu  to  furnish  music.  The  Sha'liiko  parties  follow  cacli  otlicr  in 
cl()s(>  succession.  Plate"  lAT  shows  a  Siia'laUo  on  his  way  (o  the  ccro- 
nioniiti  field.''  npon  loicliiiti^-  llic  ccnMiioiiial  ground  above  referred 
to,  the  l)carci's  of  |Ih>  clligi(\s  stooj)  on  blankt^t  rugs  and  face  tlie  vil- 
lage, six  blankets  having  been  spread  for  the  puri)ose  in  line  from  oaj^t 

nThe  kl'wl'siwo  are  relegated  lo  the  six  regions,  as  follows:  Ite'iwft  (North),  Mu'hc'tm  (Wert), 

Chn'pawa  (South),  tl'ho'wa  (East),  Up'isannawa  (Zenith),  lle'klnpnwn  (Nadir). 

!i  Formerly,  temporary  bridges  of  stones  and  earth  were  rons(rue(rd.  but  in  the  briilirp  biiill  for 
the  use  of  the  writer  became  the  way  of  crossing  (he  river,  not  only  for  the  people  nl  IniKe  but  for  the 
personators  of  the  gods  until  carried  away  by  a  freshet. 
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to  west,  their  fellows  standing  back  of  them,  and  behind  each  fellow 
the  group  from  the  ki'wi'sine  to  which  the  Sha'lako  belongs.  In 
addition  to  these  groups  two  of  the  Sha'lako  have  the  flutists  of  the 
order  of  Pa'yatiunu  behind  them.  The  Ko'mosona,  the  Ko'pekwin, 
and  the  two  Ko'pi"lashiwanni  stand  in  line  immediately  west  of  the 
Sha'lilko,  and  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  not  including  the  Shi'wa- 
no"kia,  and  first  associate  to  the  Kia'kweraosi  are  in  line  west  of  these. 
The  accompanying  diagram  (figure  8,  page  257)  shows  the  positions  of 
the  Sha'lilko  and  other  participants  on  the  ceremonial  ground. 

The  excavations,  which  are  each  12  inches  square,  are  made  after 
the  Sha'lako  take  positions  on  the  rugs.  Of  these,  12  are  made  by 
the  Sha'lako  wor'we,  who  remain  back  of  the  excavations,  ready  to 
rearrange  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Sha'lako  when  necessary.  The 
two  excavations  at  the  south  end  of  the  ground  are  made  by  a  wor'li 
from  the  ki'wi'sine  to  which  the  personator  of  the  Sa'yatiisha  belongs. 
The  Sha'lako  are  in  position  before  the  Ko'mosona  with  his  associates 
and  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  take  their  places.  The  Council  of 
the  Gods,  Shu'laawi*si  going  in  advance,  follow  after  the  Sha'lako. 
(Plate  Lxii  shows  Sbu'laawi'si  preceded  by  his  ceremonial  father.'* 
Plate  Lxiii  shows  other  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods.)  The 
personator  of  Shu'laawi*si  passes  up  the  east  line  of  exacavations  and 
deposits  te'likinawe  to  Shu'laawi'si  in  excavation  1  and,  passing  before 
the  line  of  Sha'lako,  he  deposits  similar  offerings  in  excavation  2.  Pass- 
ing down  the  west  line  of  excavations  and  up  the  east  line,  he  sprinkles 
meal  over  the  te'likinawe  in  excavation  1;  again  crossing  to  the  west, 
he  sprinkles  meal  over  the  offerings  in  excavation  2,  and,  passing  by  the 
A'shiwanni,  he  retires  from  the  ceremonial  ground,  Sa'yatiisha  and  his 
Yii'muhakto  and  Hu'tutu  with  his  Yil'muhakto  proceed  up  the  east  line 
of  the  excavations.  Sa'yatiisha  with  his  Yii'muhakto  cross  before  the 
Sha'lilko  to  excavation  2,  where  they  deposit  te'likinawe  to  these  gods. 
Hu'tutu  with  his  Yii'muhakto  deposit  te'likinawe  at  the  same  time  in 
excavation  1.  Sa'yatasha  and  his  Yii'muhakto  continue  down  the  west 
line,  and,  crossing  the  ground,  they  pass  up  the  east  line  and  deposit 
te'likinawe  in  excavation  1.  Hu'tutu  with  his  Yii'muhakto  deposit 
te'likinawe  in  excavation  2  and  then  pass  down  the  west  line  and  up  the 
east.  While  Sa'yatiisha  and  his  associate  cross  over  to  excavation  2 
and  sprinkle  the  off  erings  with  meal,  Hu'tutu  and  his  associate  sprinkle 
the  offerings  in  excavation  1.  The  two  couples  exchange  places  by 
crossing  directly  before  the  Sha'lilko.  Sa'yatiisha  and  his  Ya'muhakto 
sprinkle  meal  into  excavation  1  while  Hu'tutu  and  his  Yii'muhakto 
sprinkle  it  into  excavation  2.  The  two  couples  now  meet  midway  in 
the  line  of  Sha'liiko  and  face  the  village,  Ya'muhakto  to  the  east,  Sa'ya- 
tasha  next,  Hu'tutu  next,  and  the  other  Yii'muhakto  at  the  west 
end  of  the  line.    Sa'yatasha  cries  "Hu  ,  hu  ,  hu  , 


a"  Ko'thluwala'wa"  on  the  plate  is  an  error.   For  "deputy"  see  p.  33. 
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hu  ,  hu  "    The  couples  cross,  Sa'yatasha  and  his  alternate 

going  to  excavation  2,  while  the  others  go  to  excavation  1.  They  bend 
and  motion  over  the  excavations,  and  again  they  meet  midway  in  the 
line  of  Sha'lako  and  face  the  village.    Sa'yatasha  is  now  west  of  Hu'tutu 

and  beside  him.    Hu'tutu  exclaims:  "Hu'tutu  ,  Hu'tutu  , 

Hu'tutu  ,  Hu'tutu  "    The  four  now  pass  in  file  down  the 

east  line  to  the  north  side  of  the  ground,  where  they  are  joined  by  two 
Sal'imobiya,  who  run  back  and  forth  over  the  north  end  of  the  ground 
during  the  ceremony  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods.  The  Council  of  the 
Gods  return  up  the  east  line  of  excavations,  followed  by  the  two  Siil'i- 
mobiya,  and  pass  by  the  Sha'liiko  and  on  by  the  Ko'mosona,  Ko'pe- 
kwin,  the  two  Ko'pi'Hashiwanni  and  the  A'shiwanni.  P^ach  shi'wanni 
holds  a  basket  of  prayer  meal,  from  which  he  sprinkles  the  gods  as 
they  pass.  The  Ko'mosona,  with  his  associates,  and  the  A'shiwanni 
leave  the  field  in  company  with  the  Council  of  the  Gods.  The  two 
Sal'imobiya  soon  return  to  their  former  place  and  repeat  the  running 
back  and  forth.  The  Ko'mosona,  with  his  associates,  and  the  A'shi- 
wanni return  to  the  village  after  accompanying  the  gods  a  .short  dis- 
tance. The  Council  of  the  Gods  deposit  te'likinawc  in  a  cornfield  a 
south  of  the  village,  and  near  b}',  in  an  (>xcavation  about  4  feet  in 
diameter.  The  depth  of  the  hole  is  the  distance  from  the  feet  to  the 
waist  of  the  wor'li  who  made  it.  They  proceed  to  the  cabin  previoush" 
referred  to,  where  they  remove  their  masks  and  paraphernalia. 

The  personators  of  the  Sha'lako  rise  with  the  efiigies,  each  as  his 
turn  comes.  The  one  from  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  runs  to  excavation  8, 
and,  drawing  a  te'likinane  from  his  belt,  thrusts  his  hand  through 
the  opening  in  the  blanket  and  deposits  it  to  the  Sha'lako  of  the  North; 
then,  rapidly  crossing  to  excavation  4,  he  plants  a  second  te'liki- 
nane to  Sha'lako  of  the  North"  and  returns  to  his  jjosition  in  the  line 
of  Sha'lako,  when  the  group  from  his  ki'vvi'sine  sprinkle  the  efhgy 
with  meal.  He  then  slips  from  under  the  effigy,  his  alternate  taking 
his  place,  while  the  personator  of  (he  Sha'lako  occupies  the  former 
position  of  his  fellow.  Tiiis  proceeding  is  followed  l)y  each  vSha  liiko. 
As  soon  as  the  Sha'liiko  from  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  starts  for  excavation  4, 
the  one  from  O'he'wa  runs  to  excavation  !)  and  d(^])osits  a  te'likinane 
to  the  Sha'lako  of  the  Enst,  and,  crossing  the  ground,  he  deposits 
another  in  excavation  10.  lie  is  no  sooner  off"  for  excavation  10  than 
the  one  from  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi'sine  runs  to  excsivation  .'>:  and.  after 
depositing  a  te'likinane  to  the  Sha'lako  of  the  \Ves(.  he  nnis  t(»  ex<>ava- 
tion  ()  and  deposits  another  te'likinanr*.  The  Sha'liiko  from  He'Uiaiiawrt 
ki'wi'sine  closely  follows  the  one  preceding  him  and  deposit-  a  (e'liki 
nane  in  excavation  i;$,  and,  ciossing  (o excavation  14,  he  ]>lan(s  another. 
The  Sha'lako  fiom  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine  follows  next.    He  runs  to 

oMnt'Vi  skill  is  rniuiicil  \iy  Hi"  licnrpr  in  nmiilimlnlinK  (he  henk  Utut  b  «ttarh«<1  to  thp  mosk 
whicli  lu'  Uci'i'H  I"  "  <'<iiislini(  i  luillcr  \\  liiio  lip  runs  rupfclly  With  (hp  tfflfty. 
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excavation  7,  where  he  deposits  a  te'likinane  and  crosses  to  excava^ 
tion  8,  where  he  plants  another.  He  is  no  sooner  started  for  exca- 
vation 8  than  the  Sha'h'iko  from  Up"sannawa  runs  to  excavation  11, 
where  he  plants  his  ottering,  and,  running  to  excavation  12,  he  deposits 
another.  Before  he  is  fairly  on  his  way  for  excavation  12  the  alter- 
nate of  the  Sha'liiko  from  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  proceeds  to  excavation  3, 
where  a  te'likinane  is  deposited,  and  he  runs  to  excavation  4  to 
deposit  another.  The  changing  of  places  by  the  Sha'lako  and  their 
alternates  to  and  from  the  effigies  is  most  dexterously  managed. 
The  planting  of  the  te'likinawe  is  repeated  b}^  each  alternate  in  the 
regular  order  mentioned  above.  When  the  fellow  from  Up"sannawa 
starts  for  excavation  14,  the  personator  of  the  Sha'lako  of  He'iwa 
ki'wi'sine,  having  taken  charge  of  his  effigy,  runs  to  excavation  3  and 
sprinkles  the  te'likinawe  with  meal,  which  he  also  carries  in  his  belt, 
and,  crossing,  he  sprinkles  the  te'likinawe  in  excavation  4.  The  spi'ii!k- 
ling  of  the  plume  offerings  with  meal  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  plumes  are  deposited.  All  the  Sha'lako  now  appear  on 
the  field  at  once  (see  plate  lxiv),  running  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
after  which  the}^  leave  the  field  in  single  file  to  return  to  their 
dressing  room  above  referred  to.  Each  Sha'lako  is  accompanied  by 
his  wor'li  and  alternate.  The  groups  from  the  ki'wi*siwe  and  the 
flutists  return  to  the  village.  The  Sha'lako  are  followed  by  a  number 
of  gaily  dressed  young  men,  and  when  these  gods  are  a  distance  from 
the  village  they  run  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  are  pursued  by  the 
yoiing  men.  When  a  Sha'lako  is  caught,  the  bearer  of  the  effigy 
throws  it  upon  the  ground  amid  great  excitement.  The  one  who 
catches  the  effigy  exclaims:  "I  have  killed  the  deer."  He  sprinkles 
it  with  meal,  praying  that  he  may  be  successful  in  the  hunt.  The 
catching  of  the  effigy  is  indicative  of  success  in  the  coming  hunt,  and 
great  efforts  are  made  to  get  ahead  of  one  another  to  capture  the 
so-called  deer. 

Each  personator  of  a  Sha'lako  and  his  alternate  deposit  te'likinawe 
in  the  same  excavation  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Gods  planted  offer- 
ings. This  opening  is  filled  in  by  the  Sha'lako  wor'we,  who  proceed 
to  the  cabin  a  little  farther  off  where  the  effigies  are  taken  apart  and 
the  masks  and  paraphernalia  are  brought  to  the  village  by  them  under 
a  covering  of  blankets. 

This  elaborate  ceremonial  is  to  bring  rains  to  fructify  the  earth. 
The  rapid  running  from  one  excavation  to  another  is  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  services  performed  by  the  Sha'lako,  the  couriers  of  the 
A'shiwanni  u'wannami  (priest  rain-makers)  of  the  six  regions,  who, 
when  wishing  to  communicate  with  one  another,  employ  couriers  for 
the  purpose.  The  A'shiwanni  u'wannami  of  the  North,  wishing  to 
send  rains  upon  some  particular  land,  communicate  with  their  younger 
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brothers,  the  A'shiwanni  u'wannami  of  the  East;  and  the  A'shiwanni 
u'wannami  of  the  West  send  their  courier  to  theii-  younger  brothers, 
the  A'shiwanni  u'wannami  of  the  Nadir;  and  so  also  the  A'shiwanni 
u'wannami  of  the  South  dispatches  their  courier  to  the  A'shiwanni 
u'wannami  of  the  Zenith.  Any  one  of  these  couriers  may  also  be  sent 
to  any  other  or  all  of  the  regions  when  it  is  desired  that  the  rain-makers 
of  all  the  regions  should  lend  their  aid  in  watering  the  earth.  The 
prayers  of  the  personators  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  and  Sha'liiko  at 
this  season  are  for  rains  from  all  quarters,  that  the  rivers  ma}'  l)e  great 
and  come  dashing  through  the  canyons;  that  the  streams  maj'  swell  like 
rivers,  flooding  the  water  courses;  and  that  the  lakes  may  grow  large 
and  the  wells  be  filled  to  overflowing,  so  that  the  earth  may  give  to 
them  the  fullness  of  her  being.  These  prayers  are  accentuated  by  the 
drama  on  the  ceremonial  ground. 

The  last  participants  in  the  ritual  have  no  sooner  left  the  field  than 
it  is  filled  with  those  who  may  not  come  when  the  gods  are  here.  Num- 
bers of  Navahos,  wrapped  in  their  best  blankets,  their  horses  resplen- 
dent in  silver  bridles  and  silver-mounted  saddles,  make  a  brilliant 
picture  as  they  dash  across  the  stream  to  the  recently  forbidden 
ground,  now  free  to  all.  But  far  more  exciting  is  the  race  of  20(i  or 
more  Navahos,  mounted  on  their  fleetest  ponies.  After  their  return 
the  afternoon  is  consumed  in  equestrian  and  foot  racing  with  the 
Zufiis,  the  latter  winning  in  almost  ever}^  instance,  leaving  the  field 
with  ponies,  tine  blankets,  and  silver  and  coral  beads.  Though  the 
streets  are  tilled  with  inen  too  drunk  to  move,  others  are  sol)ei-  enough 
to  participate  in  the  pastime  whii-h  delights  the  heart  of  aboriginal 
man  as  well  as  his  more  civilized  brothers. 

This  is  indeed  a.  gala  time  for  the  Zufiis.  After  the  last  of  the 
Sha'lako  have  disappeared  over  the  hills  the  ten  personators  of  the 
Ko'yemshi  appeal- in  dnyliglit  for  the  first  time  since  their  ap]>ointnient 
to  office,  except  when  they  leave  their  retreat  for  wood.  Their  absence 
during  the  ceremonial  of  the  Sha'liiko  is  noticeabl(\  as  the  Ko'ytMushi 
appear  on  most  occasions  of  the  coming  of  the  gods,  acting  as  their 
attendants,  arranging  any  portion  of  their  dress  which  may  have 
l)ecome  disarranged,  and  playing  the  clown  or  fool  during  the  inf(<r- 
vals  of  the  dance.  After  ("merging  from  (li«>ir  ceremonial  chamber 
the  Ko'yemshi  visit  every  house  lop  in  llir  village,  sprinkling  meal, 
singing,  dancing,  and  acting,  in  prinulixe  comedy.  They  are  sup- 
])or((Ml  in  lhes(\  ])lays  by  women  inside  the  hou.ses.  whose  voicps  e«n 
b(>  lH>!inl  (In-oiigh  Ihc  IimIcIiw  mv  in  (lie  roof. 

Ceremoniks  K()I,i,<)win(;  tiik  Sii\'i,\m>  Kkstivat,  or  IS'M. 

An  eliiboriilc  ilisplay  is  supposed  to  be  made  for  rive  ron!<eeulvio 
nights,  by  order  of  the  gods,  by  representatives  from  nil  of  the 
ki'wi'siwe.    There  is  little  or  no  diflerenee  from  year  to  yo«r  in  the 
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main  features  of  these  ceivinonies.  Each  o'taikia  mo'sona  (dance 
dir(H'tor)  inakos  evciy  ettort  to  have  his  dance  excel  the  others. 
The  niiniber  of  dances  varies  fi'oni  time  to  time.  Jugg'lery  diii'ers  as 
it  is  performed  by  the  different  fraternities,  depending  on  the  one 
to  which  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  is  associated  at  tlie  timq  of  the 
festival.  There  is  but  little  done  the  first  night  following  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Sha'lako,  the  men  being  too  much  engrossed  in 
debauchery  to  attend  to  obligations  to  their  gods.  Liquor  is  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  these  Indians  from  performing  their  religious 
duties." 

The  dances  described  occurred  in  1891  on  the  fifth  night  following  the 
arrival  of  the  Sha'liiko  in  the  house  of  Roman  Luna,  a  hardy  old  Indian, 
as  brave  as  a  lion,  yet  as  gentle  as  a  child.  Masks  of  the  'Cha'kwena 
(certain  anthropic  gods)  hang  against  the  west  wall  of  the  large  room 
toward  the  north  end.  They  are  covered  with  a  strip  of  calico,  the  tips 
only  of  the  long  beards  showing  beneath  the  covering.  At  an  early 
hour  the  ledge  around  the  room,  which  extends  north  and  south,  is 
well  filled  with  spectators.  One  group  of  young  men  not  familiar  with 
the  songs  of  the  *Cha'kwena,  which  are  in  the  Laguna  tongue,  are 
receiving  instructions  from  a  Laguna  Indian  but  recently  returned 
from  Carlisle,  for  this  song  is  a  prayer  to  the  gods  of  his  people.  He 
seems  as  fully  absorbed  in  his  native  worship  as  though  he  had  not 
been  instructed  for  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  The 
song  is  very  low  at  first,  but  it  gradually  swells  into  louder  and  louder 
bass  tones,  which  are  very  pleasing. 

The  large  openings  in  the  wall  which  divide  the  front  and  back 
rooms,  through  which  the  Sha'liiko  ceremony  was  observed,  ai'e  left 
for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  Zuni  aristocracy,  principally 
the  3'ounger  members  of  this  set,  who  wish  to  observe  apart  from  the 
mass  of  people  who  crowd  the  room.  During  the  dances  many  of  the 
older  women  and  children  and  the  more  sober  maidens  of  the  elite 
occupy  seats  with  the  more  common  people  on  the  east  side  of  the 
large  room,  but  the  privileged  ones  adjourn  to  the  back  room  during 
the  intermissions.  Two  Acoma  Indians  in  this  room,  teaching  three 
Zufiis  song  prayers  in  their  tongue,  draw  about  them  a  few  listeners. 
The  writer  observes  that  several  elderl}'  women  are  the  most  interested, 
except  those  receiving  instruction.  The  scene  through  the  openings 
in  the  wall  is  most  pleasing.  Lights  and  shadows,  according  to  the 
freaks  of  the  fire  in  the  back  room,  play  about  the  faces  of  the  dusky 
maidens  and  youths,  who  are  seated  on  chairs  and  boxes.  Occasionally 
merr}^  laughter  is  heard  when  the  young  men  say  pleasing  or  amusing 
words  to  the  girls. 


a  Since  Mr  Douglas  D.  Graham  has  had  the  ZuiSi  Indians  in  charge  there  is  much  less  dissipation 
among  them.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  see  that  the  law  is  executed  if  it  be  within  his  power,  and 
that  liquor  is  kept  from  them. 
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A  small  side  apartment  is  used  as  the  greenroom  for  the  personators 
of  the  *Cha'kwena  to  adorn  themselves  for  the  dance,  the  elder  son  of 
this  house  being-  dance  director  of  this  bod3\  It  is  in  this  room  that 
heads  of  the  dancers  are  washed  after  their  dance,  and  the  dancers 
wash  off  the  paint  from  their  bodies.  The  merrymaking  becomes 
-.general  here  and  in  the  back  room;  and  while  the  hair  washing  is 
going  on  even  the  women  who  perform  this  service,  which  is  a  part 
of  their  ritual,  enjoy  the  jokes  of  the  others.  This  apartment  serves 
another  purpose.  It  is  the  barroom,  where  are  served  Isleta  wine,  and 
also  whisk}'  obtained  from  the  whites.  Some  intoxicated  men  are  made 
to  leave  the  house  early  in  the  evening  at  the  demand  of  the  women 
in  the  back  room.  These  men  becoming  too  practical  in  their  jokes 
with  them,  the  elder  son  of  the  house  is  called  to  the  rescue  from  the 
front  room.  With  but  few  words  he  quickh'  dispatches  the  offenders, 
who  are  all  Zunis  of  qualit_y.  As  they  pass  through  the  front  room  in 
file  each  one  endeavors  to  say  in  his  most  polite  manner,  "So'anni 
kets'iinishi  to'o  iin'tiwatu  (Good-by;  all  good  come  to  you)." 

About  9  o'clock  the  group  learning  the  Laguna  song  separate  and 
take  seats  in  line  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  at  the  north  end. 
In  a  short  time  the  approaching  rattle  and  drum  arc  heard,  and 
twenty-one  men  personating  the  He'mishiikwe  enter  the  room  in 
single  file,  led  by  a  man  carrying  his  nii'li  and  meal  basket. 

In  all  religious  dant'es  the  plaza  or  rhamber  is  entered  in  file,  led  l)y  a  man  or 
woman  who  will  be  termed  tlie  leader  of  the  dancers.  The  woman  leader  wears 
conventional  dress,  always  her  newest  and  best,  and,  if  necessary,  articles  are  V>or- 
rowed  from  her  family  or  members  of  her  clan  for  the  occasion.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  tlie  moccasins  and  leggings,  which  are  of  the  whitest  dressed  deerskins, 
with  glossy  ))lack  soles,  an  entire  skin  being  used  for  the  pnrpose.  The  larger  the 
skin  the  more  desirable,  for  the  ambition  of  a  Znfii  W(>nian  is  to  liave  her  legs  so 
wrapped  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee  that  the  feet,  naturally  small  and  Iteantiful  in 
form,  shall  appear  dinunutive  as  ]iossil)le.  The  white  blanket  bordered  in  red 
and  blue  is  worn  over  the  back.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  another  blanket  is  worn  in 
its  place.  A  fluffy  eagle  plume  is  tied  to  the  forelock  of  the  female  leader,  and  she 
carries  her  mi'li  and  meal  basket.  While  silver  Ijejids  of  native  mannfactun*  are  the 
only  necklaces  used  as  the  daily  adornment  of  the  women,  the  ko'hakwa,  tunpioise, 
and  coral  lieads — the  necklaces  of  the  men — are  added  to  the  silver  ornament.«  when 
the  women  appear  in  ceremonials,  as  many  as  can  be  secured  from  members  of  the 
family  or  intimate;  friends,  until  the  breast  is  covered  with  the  pix>cious  beads,  bor- 
rowing of  finery  is  not  conline(l  to  the  women,  the  men  being  equally  as  anxious  to 
adorn  their  persons;  yet  it  is  always  done  in  the  n)ost  .•■ecret  manner. 

The  man  is  less  conventional  in  his  dress,  so  there  is  greater  margin  f<ir  variety  in 
costunu-.  I  b'  fre(|nently  wears  velvet  knee  l>reeches  lineil  on  tlie  outer  sides  with  sil- 
ver l)ult(>us,  a  native  woven  black  wool  shirt,  elaborately  trimnnvi  with  red  and  green 
ri  1)1  ions,  over  one  of  whitt'  cotton,  tlie  sleeves  of  the  other  lieing  o|xmi  so  as  to  exjuw 
the  undersleeve  of  the  whit(>  shirt.  Sometimes  a  silver  l>elt  is  worn;  at  other  limp«« 
a  icil  silk  scarf  is  tied  around  the  \\ai«l.  Ordinary  moccasins,  always  the  l^^st  ones, 
are  worn  with  l(>ath("r  leggings  ornamented  with  silver  buttons  ami  tied  on  with  rpd 
garters.  While  this  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  male  leader,  atiy  ajipan-l  wldclt  suits  his 
taste,  and  is  not  directly  associati^l  with  the  drepsof  theaulliroplneiriwJs,  may  lie  worn. 
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111  fiild  weather  the  leader  frequently  has  a  blanket  in  addition  to  his  other  dress, 
worn  with  the  grace  witli  which  only  an  Indian  can  wear  the  blanket.  A  line  of 
micaceous  hematite  crosses  his  face  below  the  eyes,  denoting  office,  and  a  fluffy  eagle 
plume  is  tied  to  the  forelock.    He  carries  his  mi'li  and  meal  basket. 

It  will  be  under.stood  that  in  all  ceremonials  where  men  and  women  act  in  the 
capacity  of  leaders  of  dancers  or  serve  to  secure  dancers  for  the  festivals,  the  dress  is 
similar  to  that  described  above.  Any  exceptions  will  be  noted.  The  leader  is  never 
included  in  the  number  of  dancers. 

The  He'mishiikwe  are  met  at  the  entrance  by  the  host  of  the  house, 
who  carries  a  meal  basket  and  throws  out  a  line  of  meal  before  him 
as  he  leads  the  dancers  down  the  room.  Each.  He'mishiikwe  has 
his  bod}^  and  limbs  colored  purple  with  dye  from  the  berry  of  Ber- 
beris  fremontii.  He  wears  a  white  embroidered  kilt  held  on  by  a 
white  fringed  sash  and  a  woman's  red  belt  tied  in  loops  at  the  right 
side,  a  fox  skin  pendent  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  and  a  tortoise-shell 
rattle  attached  to  the  calf  of  the  right  leg.  Bunches  of  blue  j^arn 
with  sleigh  bells  attached  are  tied  in  tassels  below  the  knees,  and 
dance  moccasins  .are  worn.  No  masks  are  worn  on  this  occasion  by 
those  dancing  in  line,  though  a  few  maskers  appear  with  each  part}^  of 
dancers.  Each  He'mishiikwe  carries  a  spruce  twig  in  the  left  hand 
and  a  gourd  rattle,  colored  pink,  in  the  right.  The  drum,  rectangular 
in  form  and  wrapped  with  rope,  is  made  of  undressed  hide,  the  hair 
on  the  inner  side.  The  dancei's  enter  in  single  file  and  proceed 
down  the  room  raising  the  right  foot  high  and  balancing  on  the 
left,  the  heel  only  of  the  left  foot  being  raised  from  the  floor.  This 
is  a  common  step  in  all  dances  where  the  anthropic  gods  are  person- 
ated. On  reaching  the  north  end  of  the  room  on  the  west  side  they 
remain  in  file,  and,  facing  north,  the  left  arm  of  each  dancer  is  slightly 
bent  and  held  at  the  side;  the  right  arm  is  also  slightly  bent,  but  less  than 
the  left.  The  movement  is  with  the  right  foot,  the  left  one  being  used  to 
balance.  Four  boj's,  who  are  masked,  accompan}^  the  He'mishiikwe  and 
take  seats  on  the  west  ledge  by  the  dancers,  two  of  them  playing  on 
notched  sticks  during  certain  portions  of  the  dance,  the  lower  sticks 
resting  on  boxes.  After  shaking  the  rattle  the  He'mishiikwe  wave  l)oth 
hands  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  and  repeat  the  motion,  the  rattle 
being  kept  in  constant  action.  The  body  is  now  bent  forward  to  the  left, 
the  left  hand  being  held  to  the  side  and  the  right  hand  hanging,  as  a 
long,  rapid,  even  musical  shake  of  the  rattle  is  given.  All  now  turn 
and  face  the  east  and  give  a  long,  steady  shake  of  the  rattle.  The  first 
movement  is  repeated,  the  right  foot  is  raised  high,  and  the}'  stamp 
four  times  very  quickly  while  the  rattle  is  held  low  and  shaken.  But 
this  time  the  sound  is  altogether  difi'erent;  it  is  loud,  while  the  other 
is  like  the  shaking  of  many  seeds.  After  the  stamping  the  hands  are 
waved  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right  five  times;  then  the  body  is 
bent  still  lower  and  the  stamping  repeated  eight  times.  Raising  the 
body,  the  first  movement  is  repeated  as  they  all  turn,  facing  the  north. 
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and  in  a  moment  they  continue  around  toward  the  left  until  the}-  again 
face  the  east,  the  rattles  held  above  their  heads.  Turning  entireU' 
around,  they  face  the  north  and  bending  low,  first  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left,  shake  the  rattle.  The  first  two  figures  are  again  repeated, 
and  when  all  are  facing  north  they  stoop  and  with  a  quick  step,  bending 
the  knees  and  leaning  toward  the  right,  pass  around  toward  the  left, 
the  song  changing  from  a  major  to  a  minor  key,  with  considerable 
variety  of  tone.    The  motions  in  the  dance  are  rhythmic. 

The  next  dancers  to  appear  after  the  He'mishiikwe  depart  are  seven- 
teen Mu'luktfikia  (tall  thin  god.s).  They  carry  in  their  h>ft  hands  long 
slender  stufts  ornamented  at  the  top  and  middle  with  plumes,  and  in 
their  right  gourd  rattles.  The  dance  and  songs  of  the  Mu'luktiikia, 
though  pleasing,  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  He'mishiikwe.  The 
dress  of  both  parties  is  similar.  A  boy,  10  _years  of  age,  wearing  a 
bearskin  wrapped  about  his  body  and  falling  to  his  knees,  accompanies 
the  Mu'luktiikia.  Skins  of  bears'  legs  with  the  claws  are  drawn  over 
his  feet.  He  carries  a  stone  hatchet  in  his  riglit  hand  and  giant  yucca 
in  his  left.  He  gesticulates  and  growls,  animal-like,  as  he  dances  back 
and  forth  east  of  the  line  of  dancers. 

Having  made  their  toilets  in  the  side  room,  tlio  'Cha'kwena  gods  are 
the  next  to  appear,  the  returned  Carlisle  student  being  one  of  the  mnn- 
ber.  The  leader  of  these  dancers  is  a  boy  not  more  than  twelve  years 
of  age.  He  carries  his  mi'li  and  meal  basket  in  the  left  hand  and 
spi'inkles  meal  with  the  right.  The  limbs  of  the  dancers  are  painted 
white  and  their  bodies  are  zigzagged  in  white,  symlxilic  of  lightning. 
They  wear  white  dressed  deerskins  as  kilts,  which  fall  below  the  knees, 
held  on  by  white  fringed  sashes  and  red  belts  tied  to  tli(^  right  side,  and 
a  fox  skin  pendent  from  the  back  of  the  waist.  The  bodies  and  upper 
arms  are  colored  black,  a  yoke  is  designed  in  yellow  ])!\in(.  and  the 
lower  anns  and  hands  arc  yellow.  In  one  case  the  yoke  i>])ink  instead 
of  yellow,  and  the  hands  and  lower  anns  are  wliit(\  A  scalp  knot  is 
painted  on  each  scapula  and  (>acli  breasl.  Some  of  these  are  in  vellow 
and  some  in  wliile.  nre>>i'(!  (ieersKins  worn  as  skirts,  held  in  jilace 
by  an  enibioidercd  sash  and  a  )-e(l  l)elt  faslened  at  ihe  right  side,  fall 
neai  ly  (o  (li(>  ground;  a  fox  skin  is  pendent  at  th(>  back.  They  wear 
dressed  deerskin  leggings,  fringed  at  the  outer  .sides,  and  dance  mocca- 
sins wit  h  anklets  end)roidered  with  ]>orcn]nn(>  (|uills.  Leather  iunilets 
colored  blue-green,  each  having  three  points  to  which  pendent -banded 
turkey  plunu\s  are  attaclnMl  by  buckskin  throngs,  encircle  the  upjMM' 
arms.  S])ruce  twigs  stand  around  the  u]>per  side  of  the  arndets.  and 
gcMird  ralthvs,  jiainled  bbie  green,  sire  carried  in  the  right  hand:  bows 
and  arrows  are  in  the  lel'l.  A  ipiiver  containing  arrows  hangs  over  the 
biu'k.  I'iach  carries  giani  yucca  in  the  l(>ft  hainl.  The  hair  isdotie  np 
in  a  knot  at  the  back,  and  a  ilufly  white  eagle  feather  is  attached  to  Ihe 
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forelock.  A  yuccii  ribbon  is  tied  arouiul  the  head.  On(^  of  the  num- 
ber wears  a  l)lack  skull  cap  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  duck  so  well 
mounted  as  to  appear  as  if  a  duck  had  just  perched  there.  A  black 
wool  cap  is  used  when  the  masks  are  not  worn.  Two  others  wearing 
masks  accompany  these  dancers.  One  hideous  mask  has  padded  eyes; 
another  has  a  long  white  beard.  The  "Cha'kwena  form  in  line  north 
and  south,  and  the  other  two  dance  violently  east  of  the  line,  which 
faces  west  quite  as  frequently  as  east  during  the  dance.  Before  this  party 
complete  their  song  and  dance,  the  "^Cha'kwena  of  another  ki'wi'sine 
arrive,  the  dancers  making  room  for  them.  The  newcomers  also  form 
in  line  on  the  west  side  of  the  room.  Their  dress  and  masks  are  simi- 
lar to  those  worn  by  the  'Cha'kwena  who  precede  them.  The  *Cha'- 
kwena,  like  most  of  the  Zunis,  are  beautiful  in  form,  and  the  sight 
of  their  bodies  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  rythmical  motion,  while 
they  gracefully  manipulate  the  rattle  in  accompaniment  to  the  song, 
gives  real  delight. 

A  boy  of  five  or  six  years  and  a  man  representing  a  bear,  the  latter 
wearing  a  mask,  dance  in  fi'ont  of  the  line.  The  child  wears  a  black 
woven  breechcloth,  buckskin  leggings,  and  a  tortoise-shell  rattle  tied 
to  the  calf  of  his  right  leg;  a  yucca  ribbon  is  tied  ai-ound  his  head, 
and  his  breast  is  covered  with  necklaces.  He  carries  in  his  right  hand 
a  gourd  rattle  which  is  almost  as  large  as  himself,  and  in  his  left  a  bunch 
of  giant  yucca.  The  child  seems  as  much  interested  in  the  dance  as 
his  elders.  The  man  rej^resenting  the  bear  has  his  lower  legs  painted 
black  and  spotted  white.  He  wears  armlets  of  uncolored  leather.  A 
bearskin  covers  the  body  and  a  portion  of  the  lower  limbs  and  skins 
of  bears'  legs  with  the  claws  are  drawn  over  his  feet.  A  tortoise-shell 
rattle  is  attached  to  the  calf  of  his  right  leg.  He  carries  a  wooden 
hatchet,  with  goat's  wool,  significant  of  a  scalp  lock,  in  his  right  hand 
and  yucca  in  his  left;  yucca  is  also  tied  around  his  legs  below  the  knees. 
These  two  remain  a  short  time  after  the  'Cha'kwena  leave,  running 
about  the  room  like  animals." 

Next  to  appear  are  seventeen  Wa'tem*la  (all  herds),  seven  of  the 
number  being  boys.  They  are  led  by  a  man  carrying  his  mi'li  and  nu  al 
basket.  Their  bodies  are  nude,  marked  thus) (in  yellow  on  each 
scapula  and  breast.'  The  legs  are  painted  white,  and  they  wear  various 
styles  of  kilts  and  wrappings  about  the  loins  and  legs.  Each  carries 
a  gourd  rattle  in  his  right  hand,  with  a  bunch  of  giant  yucca  in  his 
left.  Forming  in  line  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  and  facing  east, 
they  stamp  three  times  with  the  right  foot  and  begin  the  dance,  which 
is  like  the  former,  though  the  song  is  quite  different. 

After  these  dancers  leave,  a  Hopi  dance  is  introduced,  led  by  Nan'- 


a  At  this  point  in  the  ceremony  four  spectators-are  severely  whipped  across  the  ankles  and  arms  for 
speaking  a  word  or  two  of  Spanish,  for  a  word  in  this  language  must  not  be  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
the  personators  of  the  anthropic  gods. 
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nahe,  a  Hopi  Indian  married  to  a  Zufii  woman.  The  feature  of  tliis 
dance  is  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  Nan'nahe,  who,  beinj^-  conscious 
that  his  associates  are  but  partly  drilled  in  the  song,  makes  ever^- 
etfort  to  prevent  failure.  Their  costume  is  a  Hopi  kilt,  a  silk  scarf 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder  and  tied  on  the  left  side,  dance  moc- 
casins, and  anklets  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills.  There  are 
two  others  outside  of  the  line  of  dancers,  and  they  wear  improvised 
Hopi  masks. 

After  these  dancers  leave,  the  Ko'yemshi  arrive,  wearing  masks  and 
having  l)lankets  around  them  tied  at  the  waist.  Goatskins  with  the 
wool  inside  cover  their  feet.  A  fawn  skin  hangs  over  the  shoulder, 
the  head  peeping  up  from  under  the  blanket,  and  a  quantity  of  te'liki- 
nawe  are  held  in  the  blanket,  two  are  longer  than  the  others,  one  stick 
being  colored  ))lue  for  the  sun  and  the  other  yellow  for  the  moon.  Each 
carries  a  gourd  rattle  in  the  right  hand.  The  masks  are  so  covered 
with  meal  from  the  sprinkling  they  have  received  at  other  houses  that 
they  appear  as  though  they  had  been  in  a  heavy  snowstorm.  They 
are  preceded  by  sixteen  male  members  of  the  Ant  fraternity  led  by 
the  female  head  of  the  house  dedicated  l)y  the  Ko'yomshi.  She  wears 
ordinary  dress,  with  a  white  blanket  striped  blue  and  red  and  many 
silver  beads.  The  members  of  the  fraternity  wear  black  native  breech- 
cloths.  Their  bodies  are  painted  white  to  represent  stars  and  animals. 
The  hair  hangs  down  the  back,  a  wreath  of  yucca  is  worn,  and  a  salmon- 
colored  fluffy  eagle  plume  is  attached  to  the  forelock.  They  are  led 
down  the  room,  as  usual,  by  tli(>  host  of  the  house.  The  woman,  fol- 
lowing next,  carri(^s  her  mi'b  and  meal  Itasket  in  her  left  hand  and 
.sprinkles  meal  witii  the  right.  The  pe'kwin  (deputy  director)  of  the 
frat(>rnity,  caiTyiiig  an  eagle  pbune  in  each  hand,  is  next  to  her.  The 
dii'ector  comes  next,  he  lieing  a  miMnbei'  of  the  Sun  clan.  He  wears 
over  his  left  liiind  liu'  skin  of  a  bear's  leg  with  the  claws  attached. 
He  cacries  svn  eagle  ])luin(>  in  each  hand  and  holds  with  both  hands  a 
bMsketconbiiniiig  six  disks  of  wood  about  '2|  inches  in  (li:un(>ter.  painted 
I  line  giccn  II  Ml]  edged  with  Muck  Mud  w  li  it  e  blocks,  syinl)(>lic  of  (lie  house 
of  the  clouds  1111(1  four  (lully  white  eagle  pluni(\-<  aic  attaclie(l  to  the 
peripliei'v.  Three  black  lines  on  (he  disk  indicate  the  mouth  and  eves. 
y\ll  the  others,  with  one  exception,  cany  two  eagle  jilumes  in  the  left 
hand  and  a  latlle  in  the  right.  The  third  man  follow  ing  the  director 
has  a  beiir's  leg  skin  over  his  left  arm.  and  the  (piill  ends  of  his  eagle 
))liimes  ar(>  stuck  into  it  on  the  toji  of  the  arm.  Tlie  nial(>  head  of  the 
house  (ItMlicaled  ity  the  Ko  yeinslii  follows  at  the  end  of  (he  line  of  (he 
fraleniity,  also  carrying  his  mi'li  and  m(>al  basket.  TIk-v  all  pasv  down 
(he  west,  side  of  the  loom  and  around  to  (he  ea>-l.  forming  an  ellipso 
which  is  ltd! open  liy  a  gup  <d'  H  or  \  feet.  These  circles  mns(  tie\  er 
be  closivl,  (he  opening  ludng  synd»olic  of  (he  road  of  life,  of  rain,  and 
of  (he  suii — evorything  Hijggesdve  of  life.     A  f(er  dancing  around  oner. 
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everyone  waving  his  jilunies  or  whatever  he  has  in  his  hands  up  and 
down,  the  director,  first  handing  his  basket  containing  the  disks  to 
his  pe'kwin,  takes  meal  from  the  basket  of  the  host  of  the  house. 
He  drops  six  pinches  of  meal  on  the  floor  north  of  the  center  of  the 
ellipse,  indicating  the  six  regions;  over  this  he  forms  a  disk  about  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  extends  a  line  of  meal,  9  feet  in  length,  south 
from  the  disk  and  taking  the  mi'li  from  the  woman  who  leads  the 
part}^  dances  about  with  it,  waving  it  to  the  six  regions.  Then  rais- 
ing it  up  and  down  six  times  to  the  music  of  the  rattle  and  drum,  he 
places  it  on  the  meal  disk,  and  taking  his  basket  from  the  pe'kwin, 
removes  one  of  the  disks  and  returns  the  basket.  Then,  after  many  ges- 
ticulations and  incantations,  throwing  his  bod}'  at  times  almost  prostrate 
upon  the  floor  in  his  animal-like  gestures,  he  lays  the  disk  on  the  meal 
south  of  the  mi'li.  The  host  of  the  house,  removing  his  moccasins, 
enters  the  circle  and  standing  to  the  left  of  the  director,  leans  his 
head  toward  him  while  the  director  whispers  to  him.  The  dance  is 
suspended  during  this  performance.  The  picture  is  striking.  The 
director  saj^s:  "Take  this  3ii'tokia  *san'na  (small  sun)  [handing  him  the 
disk]  and  place  it  next  to  the  heart  of  the  warrior,"  referring  to  the 
warrior  of  the  Ant  fraternit}^  who  now  leaves  the  circle  and  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  meal  line.  The  latter  waves  his  plumes,  held  in 
each  hand,  up  and  down,  moving  his  beautifully  formed  body  most 
gracefully.  The  director  says  to  the  host  of  the  house:  "When  you 
place  the  disk  over  the  warrior's  heart,  and  it  remains  there,  then  your 
heart  and  your  wife's  are  good  and  you  will  have  much  corn  and  other 
things  in  the  coming  year.  Should  it  fall,  then  the  heart  of  the  "wife 
desires  another  than  her  husband."  After  receiving  the  disk,  the  host 
manipulates  it  before  the  mi'li  for  a  time,  and  then,  passing  down  the 
meal  line,  puts  the  disk  to  the  warrior's  heart,  who  does  not  cease 
his  dancing  and  gesticulation  at  this  time.  The  disk  is  no  sooner 
placed  than  it  drops  to  the  floor.  The  director  hastens  to  pick  it  up, 
and  the  host  leaves  the  circle  with  the  belief  that  his  wife  is  unfaithful 
to  him,  at  least  in  her  heart. 

As  a  Ko'j'emshi  is  led  into  the  circle  by  the  director,  he  hands  his 
rattle  to  the  companion  at  his  side.  The  Ko'j^emshi  makes  the  effort 
with  the  disk,  manipulating  it  before  the  mi'li,  and  puts  it  to  the 
heart  of  the  warrior,  with  the  same  result  as  that  which  befell  the 
host  of  the  house.  The  Ko'yemshi  exclaims:  "My  wife  has  been  with 
another,  and  I  think  I  will  run  off'  to-night."  This  causes  general 
amusement,  especially  among  his  fellows,  who  are  passing  their  jokes, 
paying  little  or  no  attention  to  what  is  going  on  before  them. 

The  director  now  selects  a  member  of  his  fraternity  and  hands  him 
a  disk.  He  acts  wildly,  cowering  and  leaping  about  with  bended 
knees,  and  in  this  posture  jumping  up  and  down  the  meal  line,  all  the 
while  keeping  his  eyes  tixed  on  the  mi'li.    Finally  he  rises  suddenly 
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and  places  the  disk  to  the  heart  of  the  warrior,  and  the  warrior  dances 
more  violently  than  ever,  the  disk  remaining'  in  place.  The  man  who 
places  the  disk  returns  to  the  circle,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  the 
director  removes  the  disk  from  the  breast  of  the  warrior,  but  after  an 
instant  replaces  it.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  returns  it  to  the 
basket  and  raising  the  mi'li,  repeats  a  long  prayer  over  it;  then,  facing 
south,  he  waves  it  to  the  six  regions,  and  returning  it  to  its  owner, 
takes  his  position  with  the  dancers.  The  warrior  also  joins  the  circle 
and  they  all  dance  around  twice  and  leave  the  house  in  file. 

One  of  the  cleverest  tricks  was  observed  in  1879  in  the  house  dedicated  by  the 
Ko'yenishi  that  year.  At  the  time  the  writer  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
this  Zuni  ceremonial  to  know  that  it  was  the  fraternity  furnishing  the  altar  and 
songs  for  the  Ko'yemshi  that  performed  the  trick.  She  was  invited  by  a  member 
of  the  Galaxy  fraternity  to  visit  the  house  dedicated  by  the  Ko'yemshi.  The 
Ko'yenishi  and  the  memtjers  of  the  fraternity  were  in  the  midst  of  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  coming  ceremonial.  The  members  were  painting  each  other  from  a 
large  bowl  of  kaolin,  while  the  Ko'yemshi  rubbed  their  bodies  over  with  a  paint  of 
pinkish  clay.  Two  hours  were  consumed  in  perfecting  the  toilets,  consisting  only  of 
the  paint  which  covered  their  bodies  and  the  breechcloth.  The  hair  was  parted  in 
the  middle  and  done  up  in  the  usual  knot  in  the  back,  with  a  single  riliboii  of  yucca, 
scarcely  an  inch  wide,  tied  around  the  forehead  at  the  edge  of  the  hair  and  fastened 
on  the  side  in  a  bowknot.  Feathers  were  attached  to  the  forelock  of  the  members 
of  the  fraternity.  The  altar,  as  usual,  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  and  the 
masks  of  the  Ko'yemshi  lay  on  dresse<l  deerskins  behind  the  altar.  The  inner 
rooms  were  covered  with  sheejiskins  and  blankets,  which  were  occupied  by  those 
])rivileged  to  be  i)resent.  jMany  of  the  women  had  their  infants  with  them.  All 
chatted  merrily  while  they  awaited  the  opening  of  the  ceremony.  The  bowl  of  medi- 
cine water  was  in  its  usual  place  in  front  of  the  altar;  also  a  basket  tray  containing 
grains  of  corn,  and  another  containing  white  fluffy  eagle  plumes.  The  Ko'yemshi, 
having  completed  their  toilets,  except  the  masks,  sat  in  line  along  the  south  ledge  of 
the  room. 

The  writci-  tied  a  silk  head  kerchief  around  (lie  head  of  a  youth  silting  liy  lier.  and 
the  next  moment  one  of  the  Ko'yemshi  a|)prnache(l  her  and  gracefully  bent  on 
one  knee  and  b(nve<l  his  head  to  receive  a  similar  gift.  Having  a  secimd  head-ker- 
chief she  tied  it  anmnd  his  IicmcI  lie  arose  and  bowed  in  acknowleilgmenf  of  the 
gift.  W'iien  the  hour  arrived  lor  him  to  don  his  mask,  he  looked  toward  the  giver 
and  I'x |ii('ssed  with  his  eyes  that  which  could  not  be  said  by  the  lips — bis  rpgrets 
thai  I  lie  liead-kerchief  must  be  removed. 

Tlic  evening  festivities  opened  with  fourteen  dancers  from  one  of  tlie  ki'wilsine.  led 
asnsniil  hy  ii  man  carrying  his  mi'li  and  basket  of  meal.  They  ilanced  to  theacconi- 
panimenl  of  Hie  rattle  and  rlrum  for  thirty  minutes,  the  variations  in  the  dance  con- 
sisting in  tlu'  motions  of  th(>  body  and  not  in  the  step.  As  all  the  dances  which 
occiiired  in  this  house  have  been  previously  <lescrib(>d,  tlie  writer  will  not  repeat  the 
d>  scri])lions,  bnl  will  depiel  Hie  scen(>  after  the  last  group  of  visiting  dancers 
depart  eel. 

W  lieii  Ihe  Ko'yemshi  (i(Uined  their  masks  behind  the  altar  tiipy  wen>  inuneiliatrly 
melanior|ilio,sed  from  attractive-looking  men  into  hideous,  nnnatiiral  ol>jeiM.".  The 
memliers  of  the(;alaxy  fraternity  formed  into  ati  ellipse  In-fore  the  altar,  uml  the 
Ko'yemshi  stood  in  line  south  of  tliem.  A  curious  old  pottery  lamp  was  )i?i>iiuee<l  hv 
a  woman  of  Hie  house  and  placed  on  thentanfel.  The  lin\  which  burm^il  bnshtiv 
during  Ihe  early  evcmug.  hail  lieeu  allowed  to  ili(>  oui.  leavim^a  lienpof  blight  ci>ali>. 

(H  the  Ko'yemshi  four  were  very  old,  and  there  wen^  sixlwn  ajreil  men  ol  »h«* 
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fraternity.  The  writer  has  never  seen  as  large  a  number  of  men  so  advanced  in  years 
actively  associated  with  any  of  the  other  fraternities.  One  or  two  appeared  to  be 
at  least  85.  It  was  most  interesting  to  see  these  men  imbued  with  all  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  youth,  their  shapely  limbs  as  niml)le  as  those  of  the  younger  men  who 
danced  before  them. 

The  director  of  the  fraternity  left  the  ellipse  and  advanced  to  the  center.  After  a 
time  the  A'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water) ,  who  retained  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
the  altar  up  to  this  time,  carried  the  basket  containing  the  eagle  feathers,  tied  in 
twos,  to  the  director,  who  took  one  bunch,  singing  all  the  while,  and,  holding  it  up, 
danced  about  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  the  plume  in  his  own  white  hair  bending 
with  the  breeze.  After  a  time  he  handed  the  feathers  to  one  of  the  Ko'yemshi,  who 
danced  in  the  center  of  the  ellipse  with  him,  and,  running  to  the  lamp,  which  had 
been  lighted,  he  passed  the  feathers  through  the  flame,  bringing  out  two  charred  bits. 
Returning  to  the  circle  he  danced  and  sang,  pressing  the  crispy  atoms  to  his  breast, 
making  desperate  efforts  to  accomplish  something,  the  writer  could  not  imagine 
what.  Failing  in  his  efforts,  he  returned  what  remained  of  the  feathers  to  the  director, 
who  continued  to  dance.  After  a  while  a  member  of  the  fraternity  left  the  ellipse  and 
drew  near  to  the  director,  who  handed  him  the  charred  bits;  he  immediately  ran  to 
the  lamp  and  passed  them  through  the  flame  with  curious  antics  and  returning  to 
the  ellipse,  pressed  them  to  his  nude  body.  After  dancing  and  singing  a  short  time, 
all  the  while  pressing  the  atoms  to  his  breast,  two  beautiful  white  plumes  appeared. 

A  similar  trick  was  performed  in  1896  by  the  Little  Fire  fraternity  in 
the  house  dedicated  by  the  Ko'yemshi.  All  altars  have  been  removed 
from  the  houses  except  the  one  dedicated  by  the  Ko'yemshi.  Here  the 
altar  remains  intact  with  the  mi'wachi.  Two  bowls  of  medicine  water 
and  two  large  flat  baskets  of  grains  of  corn  of  all  colors  are  by  the 
altar,  and  the  small  flute  of  the  fraternity  is  immediately  before  it. 
The  Ko'3'emshi  sit  in  line  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  wrapped  in 
their  blankets;  they  wear  their  moccasins.  At  half  past  8  in  the  evening 
twenty-four  members  of  the  fraternity  retire  to  an  adjoining  room  to 
prepare  for  the  dance.  When  they  reappear,  their  bodies  are  elabo- 
ratel}^  decorated  in  white  kaolin  to  represent  the  heavens,  prey  animals, 
and  lightning;  the  only  ones  privileged  to  use  the  lightning  symbol 
being  such  members  as  belong  also  to  the  A'pi'*lashiwanni  (Bow  priest- 
hood) and  the  order  of  the  Arrow  in  the  Great  Fire  fraternity.  Each 
wears  a  native  black  breechcloth  embroidered  at  the  ends  in  dark  blue. 
Each  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood  wears  his  war  pouch,  and  his  wand 
which  is  usually  attached  to  the  bandoleer  near  the  shoulder.  Yucca 
ribbons  are  worn  around  the  head,  and  their  breasts  are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  necklaces.  The  director  is  the  first  to  enter  the  room. 
He  takes  his  seat  before  the  altar  on  the  east  side,  facing  south,  and  the 
others,  who  closely  follow,  group  themselves  near  him  and,  after  a 
prayer,  indulge  in  a  smoke.  The  Ko'yemshi  now  remove  their  mocca- 
sins, put  on  their  masks,  and  throwing  ofl'  their  blankets  expose  the 
ragged  black  kilt.  The  members  of  the  fraternity  form  in  a  file,  led  by 
a  woman  of  the  fraternity.  Her  necklaces  are  numerous  and  rare,  and 
her  moccasins  are  of  the  finest  quality.  She  carries  a  meal  basket  in 
the  left  hand  and  her  mi'li  in  the  right.    The  last  man  in  the  line  is 
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also  a  member  of  Shu'maakwe,  of  which  fraternit}'  he  is  pe'kwin 
(deputy)  to  the  director.  He  carries  his  mi'li  of  Little  Fire  fraternity 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  meal  basket  in  the  left.  An  eagle  plume  thrust 
through  the  septum  of  his  nose,  the  quill  end  protruding  through  the 
left  side,  is  a  badge  of  his  high  ofBce  in  the  Shu'maakwe.  Nai'uchi. 
the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  is  warrior  guardian  of  the  Little 
Fire  fraternity,  carries  a  small  basket  tray,  on  which  is  a  hemispherical 
gourd,  the  concave  side  down.  This  gourd  is  painted  white  and  capped 
with  a  tuft  of  raw  cotton,  colored  red,  in  the  center  of  which  are  a 
number  of  white  Huffy  eagle  plumes;  he  also  carries  his  two  eagle-wing 
plumes.  All  the  men,  including  the  Ko'yemshi,  have  gourd  rattles  in 
the  right  hand.  After  passing-  once  around  the  room,  the  Ko'3'emshi 
following  after  the  fraternity,  they  form  an  ellipse  and  dance  for 
a  short  time,  after  which  they  visit  the  six  houses  blessed  by  the 
Sha'lako.    In  the  first  house  visited  is  observed  the  following  trick: 

The  drummer  precedes  the  dancers,  who,  to  the  music  of  the  rattle 
and  drum,  pass  down  the  room,  the  host  of  the  house  leading.  The 
female  leader  and  the  member  at  the  rear  end  sprinkle  nieal  in  the 
usual  manner  as  they  proceed.  An  ellipse  is  formed,  and  after  danc- 
ing around  once  they  halt,  and  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  secures  a 
blanket  from  one  of  the  spectators  and  spreads  it  in  the  center  of  the 
ellipse.  Nai'uchi  now  makes  a  small  disk  of  meal  in  the  center  of  the 
blanket  and  forms  a  cross  by  extending  four  lines  outward  from  it  and 
places  the  basket  tray  on  the  disk.  One  of  the  Ko'yiniishi  performs 
about  the  basket  tray  with  his  two  eagle  plumes.  Returning  to  his 
place,  Nai'uchi  and  another  member  of  the  fraternity,  the  pe'kwin  of 
Shu'maakwe,  stand  side  liy  side  Ity  the  basket.  After  the  pe'kwin 
whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  Nai'uchi  he  moves  about  in  the  ellipse 
like  an  animal,  stooping  and  growling,  while  the  others  cry  out 
as  though  they  Avere  giving  warnilig  of  the  ]iresence  of  some  wild 
beast.  Finally  he  plucks  the  plumos  from  the  gourd  and  dashing  to 
the  fireplace,  pas.ses  them  through  tlie  llaiucs.  Returning  with  the 
charred  bits,  he  dances  wildly  about,  ji.'irt  of  the  tim(>  in  a  coweiing 
posture,  nifiking  gi'eat  efforts  iippiiicntly  to  draw  something  from  his 
breast,  nil  flic  while  holding  (he  chnrred  bits  l)ctwcen  his  fingers. 
Finally  ihv  plumes  iciippeiir. 

Th(>  (lircM'tor  of  the  fralernily  and  Ihetirejif  KiU her  Ko'yemshi  stand 
side  by  side  l)(>fore  (he  l)asket,  facing  esi^t,  iind  ]irav.  At  the  close  of 
th(>  |)i!iy(>r  Niii'uehi  (nUc-sdie  bnsket.  iiml  (h(>  (in^nt  Father,  after  shak- 
ing th(>  bhudvct  slightly  (o  ienio\  e  ( h(<  men  I.  returns  i(  to  its  owner.  ,\11 
dance  iiroimd  oMce  iiinl  leav  e  this  hous(>  to  visit  another.  In  the  second 
house  the  gourd  is  IuiikmI  eoneave  side  upward  in  (he  l»asl<fM.  After 
several  fufih^  a((emp(s  of  (h<>  Ko'yemshi  (o  raise  the  gotir<l  with  their 
eagle-wing  ])Iinnes,  a  miMuliei  of  (he  fraternity,  touching  the  gx>urd 
with  (h(>  (juill  ends  of  his  plumes,  graeefnlly  holding  them  at  (he  feather 
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oiids.  rilisos  it  some  distiuico  above  the  basket.  This  feat  calls  forth 
the  wildest  encores  from  th(^  spectators.  Though  the  writer  is  near 
and  closely  observing,  she;  fails  to  discover  the  trick.  • 

The  Tjittle  Fire  fraternity  give  such  delight  during  the  evening  that 
they  are  re(iu(>sted  to  appear  in  the  te'wita  (plaza)  the  following  day. 
All  are  decorated  as  they  were  the  previous  night,  excepting  two 
m('ml)ers,  they  being  the  director  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity  and 
his  pe'kwin,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity. 
Each  has  two  eagle  plumes  passed  through  the  septum  of  the 
nose,  the  ])lumes  being  about  8  inches  long,  and  the  quill  ends  put 
in  from  opposite  sides.  The  Ko'yemshi  follow  the  fraternit}"  in  file, 
each  one  having  a  rattle.  As  on  the  previous  night,  the  members 
of  the  fraternity  are  led  by  a  woman  carrying  the  mi'li  and  meal 
basket.  After  passing  once  around  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  the  party  form 
in  a  broken  circle,  and  a  Ko'yemshi  procures  a  blanket  from  one  of 
the  spectators  and  places  it  upon  the  ground.  The  wind  is  blowing  so 
hard  that  the  blanket  must  be  secured  with  heavy  stones.  Nai'uchi, 
warrior  of  the  fraternity,  proceeds  to  make  a  small  cross  of  meal  upon 
the  blanket,  and  placing  the  mi'li  upon  it  and  securing  the  fetish  to 
its  position  with  small  stones,  lays  a  large  gourd  rattle,  painted  white, 
by  its  side.  The  Ko'yemshi  who  procured  the  blanket  selects  two 
men  from  the  crowd  of  spectators,  who  approach,  first  removing 
their  own  blankets.  Nai'uchi  hands  the  mi'li  to  one  of  the  men, 
whispers  something  to  him,  hands  his  rattle  to  the  second  man, 
whispers  to  him,  and  retvirns  to  his  place  with  the  dancers,  who 
proceed  to  shake  their  rattles  and  dance.  The  second  man,  holding 
the  white  rattle  close  to  the  blanket,  shakes  it  in  time  with  the  othei's. 
The  other  man,  holding  the  mi'li  with  the  tip  pointing  to  the  ground 
(see  plate  lxv),  taps  it  with  two  eagle  plumes.  He  continues  this  for 
some  minutes  and  returns  the  mi'li  to  the  warrior,  who  also  takes  the 
rattle.  The  mi'li  and  rattle  are  placed  on  the  blanket,  a  Ko'yemshi 
brings  two  other  men,  and  the  performance  is  repeated.  Nai'uchi 
now  calls  a  member  of  the  fraternity  and  hands  him  the  mi'li,  and  a 
Ko'yemshi  takes  the  rattle.  All  dance  and  sing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  rattles.  As  soon  as  the  man  with  the  mi'li  begins  tapping  it 
with  his  eagle  plumes,  grains  of  wheat  pour  out  from  the  plumes  until 
fully  a  quart  is  deposited  on  the  blanket,  much  to  the  delight  of  a  large 
number  of  spectators.  This  trick,  which  the  writer  has  observed  on 
several  occasions,  is  a  clever  one.  After  dancing  a  short  time  the 
fraternity,  followed  by  the  Ko'yemshi,  leave  the  plaza. 

Personators  of  the  gods  from  diiferent  ki'wi'siwe  appear  in  the  Si'aa' 
te'wita  five  consecutive  days  in  full  ceremonial  attire,  including  masks. 
Although  at  times  the  wind  blows  like  a  hurricane,  carrying  so  much 
dust  that  one  not  accustomed  to  these  storms  finds  it  almost  impossible 
to  exist,  the  dances  go  on.    The  thermometer  is  never  too  low  or  the 
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winds  too  piercing  for  these  devotees  to  take  part  .in  tlie  outdoor 
ceremonial.  Such  windstorms  are  not  considered  favorable,  and  for 
this  reason  the  dance  is  all  the  more  vig^orously  performed  and  the 
song's  the  more  fervently  sung,  the  singers  hoping'  in  this  wa_v  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  A  rain  priest  gave  the  following  as  a  reason 
for  the  continued  windstorms  in  1891:  "The  Kok'ko  A' wan  (Council 
of  the  Gods)  ai*e  angry,  and  send  the  winds  because  the  Ko'vemshi  are 
personated  this  year  by  the  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy)  fraternity,  who  do  not 
speak  the  old  language.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Ne'wekwe  repre- 
sented the  Ko'yemshi,  similar  hard  winds  came,  and  the  Kia'kwemosi, 
who  has  since  died,  declared  that  the  Ko'j^emshi  must  never  again  be 
personated  by  this  fraternity;  but  his  successor,  being  a  member  of  the 
Ne'wekwe,  this  fraternity  continues  to  take  its  turn  in  representing 
the  Ko'yemshi,  and  therefore  the  gods  are  very  angry.  Other  person- 
ators  of  the  Ko'yemshi  bring  rain  and  good  crops,  for  they  speak  their 
praj^ers  in  the  old  tongue;" 

Retirement  of  the  Ko'yemshi  akd  Accompanying  Ceremonies 

The  day  following  the  ceremonies  described  the  first  bod}^  of  A'shi- 
wanni  gather  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  in  the 
eai'ly  morning  and  prepare  te'likinawc.  The  Ko'mosona,  Ko'pekwin, 
and  two  Ko'pi"lilshiwanni  assemble  in  the  He'iwa  (North)  ki'wi'sine, 
where  they  remain  throughout  the  day,  except  at  such  times  as  they 
appear  in  the  plaza.  Each  prepares  te'Iikinawe.  After  the  A'shi- 
wunni  completer  their  te'Iikinawe,  the  ofl'erings  are  grouped  into  a 
kia'etchino,  and  the  Kia'kwemosi  carries  it  in  a  flat  basket  to  the 
He'iwa  ki'wi^sine,  wliere  it  is  placed  on  the  floor  on  the  cloud  syml)ol 
of  meal  made  by  the  pe'kwln.  The  te'Iikinawe  prepared  l\v  the 
Ko'mosona  and  his  associates  are  also  made  into  a  kia'etchine  and 
deposited  on  the  meal  painting. 

Baskets  of  all  sizes  containing  meal  are  carried  hv  th(>  women  and 
childi'en  of  the  paternal  clans  of  tht^  Ko'yemshi  to  the  house  where 
their  niiisks  nvc  l<ej)t,  and  where  they  are  to  be  entei'taint-d  at  a  feast. 
These  ofl'erings  ar(>  to  furnish  bread  for  the  occasion.  Some  jire 
diminutive,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  ciiililren  or  four  years  of 

age.  These  little  tots  carry  tlu-ii'  baskets  on  tl)(>ir  li(\-ids  as  their 
mothers  do.  The  m(>al  is  slackiMl  high,  assinoothh  as  p(>ssibl(\  eviM'v 
care  IxMug  taken  in  the  arrangt>inenl of  it;  \v{  it  hardly  comes  into 
the  h()us(>  b(>fore  it  is  emptied  fi-oni  the  vesst^l  in  which  it  is  brouiiht 
into  one  belonging  to  th(>  woman  of  th(>  house.  l?ef(U'e  the  transfer- 
ring of  the  meal,  the  on(>  who  bi  ings  it  lakes  a  i>incli  from  th(>  apex 
and  res(M'V(>s  it  to  spriid<le  upon  th(<  Ko'vemshi. 

At  !)  o'clock  in  the  moi'iiing  foni'tc(Mi  niemlxM's  of  th(>  Lilth^  l-"iie 
fraternity  wearing  ordinary  drtvss  and  moccasins,  each  having  his 
23  icrn— 04  18 
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mi'li  and  two  caole-wino-  plumes,  precede  the  Ko'yemshi  in  file  to 
tlu'  Si'uii'  te'witii.  led  by  a  woman  of  the  fraternity  can-ying  her  mi'li 
and  meal  basket.  The  Ko'yemshi  are  wrapped  in  heavy  blankets, 
and  wear  moccasins.  Each  has  a  large  roll  of  canvas  on  his  back  and 
carries  te'likinawe,  including  those  given  to  the  male  head  of  each 
house  dedicated  at  the  coming  of  the  Sha'liilco,  except  the  te'likinane 
of  the  male  head  of  the  house  visited  by  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 
This  one  was  carried  by  the  personator  of  Sa'yatasha  to  his  home 
and  is  afterward  planted  by  him.  Each  has  also  a  fawn  skin  tilled 
with  seeds,  to  be  distributed  to  those  in  the  ki'wi'sine.  They  pass 
four  times  around  in  a  circle,  when  the  Kia'kwemosi,  who  awaits 
tliem  in  the  plaza,  forms  a  cross  of  meal  (symbolic  of  the  four  regions) 
on  the  ground  at  the  west  side  of  the  plaza,  and  the  Great  Father 
Ko'yemshi  standing  east  of  the  cross  the  Kia'kwemosi  places  a  hand 
on  each  shoulder,  motions  him  to  the  four  regions,  and  then  seats  him 
on  the  cross.  The  forming  of  the  cross  is  repeated  as  many  times  as 
there  are  Ko'yemshi  to  be  seated.  The  other  Ko'yemshi  are  in  line 
on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza;  all  of  them  except  the  Great  Father 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  illustration  (plate  lxvi). 

The  members  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity  stand  in  an  irregular  line 
during  the  seating  of  the  Ko'yemshi.  The  Kia'kwemosi,  returning  to 
the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi,  draws  a  line  of  meal  upward  over  the 
mask  and  prays,  repeating  the  same  with  each  Ko'yemshi;  and  the 
members  of  the  fraternity,  with  a  prayer,  sprinkle  each  mask  with 
meal,  and  leave  the  plaza.  The  Ko'yemshi  now  rise,  leaving  their 
rolls  of  canvas  in  place  on  the  ground,  and  group  themselves  by  the 
man  who  is  at  this  time  completing  an  excavation  in  the  ledge  in  front 
of  the  ki'wi'sine.  When  he  retires,  each  Ko'yemshi  stands  his  te'lik- 
inawe in  the  opening.  They  remove  them  late  in  the  night,  and  still 
later  plant  them  in  an  excavation  west  of  the  village.  This  excavation 
is  as  deep  as  from  the  breast  to  the  feet  of  the  man  who  makes  it. 

The  Kia'kwemosi  comes  from  his  ceremonial  chamber  and,  sprinkling 
meal  upon  the  Ko'3'emshi,  throws  a  line  of  meal  up  the  ladder  and 
leads  the  Great  Father  and  the  other  Ko'yemshi  into  the  chamber.  The 
canvas  packs  are  left  in  the  plaza  (see  plate  lxvii).  Men  and  women 
soon  begin  to  crowd  the  plaza,  bearing  ofl'erings  to  the  retiring 
Ko'yemshi  (see  plate  lxviii).  The  first  donations  are  made  by  women, 
who  bring  baskets  of  corn  and  wheat  flour  and  light  bread.  White 
chalk  lines  across  the  blanket  wraps  show  that  they  are  fresh  from  the 
weavers'  hands.  A  Zuni  woman  is  as  eager  to  exhibit  the  line  on  her 
blanket  as  a  civilized  woman  is  to  display  the  marking  on  her  India 
shawl.  Later  men  come  to  the  plaza  with  dressed  sheep,  watermelons, 
and  other  food. 

At  half  past  11  the  Ko'yemshi  descend  to  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  and, 
unrolling  their  canvases,  deposit  bread  which  they  have  received 
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upon  the  cloth.  The  first  dancers  to  appear  in  the  plaza  are  the 
Wa'teni*la  (all  herds;  see  plate  i>xix),  who  come  from  the  newly 
dedicated  house  which  faces  the  east. 

Among  the  gods  in  this  group  are  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers;  see 
plate  Lxx),"  Na'tashku*  (see  plate  lxxi  a),  and  Na'wisho  (possessor  of 
manj'  deer;  see  plate  Lxxib,  c),  also  called  O'lolowishkia.  This  god  is 
supposed  to  sweeten  bread  by  micturating  upon  the  meal  ("His  urine 
is  sweet  like  honey").  The  penis  is  represented  by  a  gourd  with 
white  flufly  eagle  plumes  attached  pendent.  During  the  dance  of  the 
Wa'tem*la  the  Ko'mosona  approaches  the  O'lolowishkia  and  most  rev- 
erently prays  while  he  sprinkles  the  mask  and  artificial  penis  with 
sacred  meal. 

The  Mu'luktiikia  are  among  the  most  attractive  of  the  gods  who 
appear.  They  wear  white  embroidei'ed  kilts  held  on  b^y  sashes  tied  at 
the  right  side,  fox  skins  are  pendent  at  the  back,  sleigh  liells  arc  fast- 
ened to  the  blue  yarn  which  is  wrapped  around  the  legs  below  the 
knees,  strings  of  black  and  white  corn  hang  over  the  right  shoulder, 
and  they  wear  elaborate  necklaces  of  ko'hakwa,  turquoise,  and  coral, 
each  necklace  having  an  abalone  shell  pendent  at  the  back.  Each  car- 
ries in  the  left  hand  a  slender  staff  ornamented  with  plumes  and  spruce 
twigs,  and  in  the  right  a  gourd  rattle  (see  plate  Lxxii).  Plate  Lxxiii 
shows  mask  of  Mu'luktilkia.  The  He'raishiikwe  follow  the  Mu'luktakia 
to  the  plaza.  Their  dress  is  similar,  but  their  masks  aiT  altogether 
different.  All  the  He'mishiikwe  masks  are  alike,  but  the  tablets  which 
surmount  them  are  different,  not  so  elaborate  usually  as  one  shown  in 
plate  Lxxiv.  The  disk  on  fhe  fiont  of  the  tablet  denotes  the  sun;  the 
small  figures  on  each  side  symbolize  s(|uash  blossoms.  'I'he  varicol- 
ored geometrical  figures  represent  corn  of  different  colors.  The  rain- 
bow is  I'epresented  on  the  back  of  the  tabhM.  I'latc  i,xxv  shows  masks 
of  a  god  and  goddesses  accompanying  tlie  1  le'niisliiikwe. 

The  plaza  is  constantly  changing  in  aspect.  If  is  a  ksileidoscope  for 
hours,  the  lines  of  dancers  varying  from  one  to  six.  and  when  the  full 
number  are  present  in  their  i)icturesque  costumes  and  th(>  house  tops 
are  crowded  with  gaily  attired  spectators  the  scene  is  most  brilbnnl. 
Each  party  of  dancers  bi'ings  ears  of  corn  to  the  plaza,  winch  are 
collected  by  fhe  A'slii waiuii,  whoar(>  pn>sen(  at  times  in  the  jilaza.  and 
carried  into        ki'wi'sine.    'I'iie  Kiirkweuiosi.  his  associate,  and  (l)e 

nTlieboar'H  claws  on  Ihonuisk  xyiubollzi'  llic  fiiotprliiti  of  tli(>  hpnr  in  llip  soft  p«rth.  iiuliontinft 
the  (li'siriMif  tlic  A'wliiwi  (Znfiis)  for  tlio  onrlli  to  lir  well  wntprtvl  thnt  tln>  fpri  of  nn  nnimnlsmny  fiink 
into  it— imollu'i- cxpi-fSHlon  to  iiidicivfo  llu"  dosire  of  Iticso  people  for  tlio  frnrtifio«(ion  of  thp  ostlh. 
Tlio  zigmK  t'lU'li  siiU"  of  tlu-  fncc  of  tin-  )nivsl<  donolcM  Itio  liRlitiiing  sliimlinK  from  tl\p  llo«<<o  of  tlip 
olonds  of  tlvc  nortli,  yellow  syniholizinK  llie  norlli  nn<l  tlie  hinek  niul  while  hloeks  the  lioiw  of  (ho 
clouds.  The  lilue-Kreen  shown  eiieli  side  of  the  Uiiek  of  tlie  ninik  Imliontes  the  lumm^  of  thprloiid* 
of  the  west,  this  color  syniholizltiK  the  west  IvibIc  down  on  the  top  of  the  mnsk  n-pn-sent-"  olonds. 
The  driiKon  tiles  on  the  liiicU  are  siiKgestive  of  niin. 

li  Na'tiislikn,  tho  Znfiis  asserl,  wiis  ndopii  ''  fioni  the  llopl  Indinns,  nnd  r  skptrh  peeurod  h\  '  « 
Fowkes  shows  that  the  Hop!  hin  e  Ihe  id(-nlieal  niRnk. 
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Shi'waniii  of  the  West  sprinkle  the  Wa'tem*la  with  meal  and  pray 
before  retiirnin<>'  to  the  ki'vvi'^sine. 

Larye  (luantities  of  corn  are  collected  from  the  dancers  during  the 
da_y  and  carried  into  the  ki'wi'sine.  The  pe'kwin,  the  younger 
brother  Bow  priest,  and  the  Ko'pekwin  receive  several  ears  of  corn 
from  the  dancers,  and  each  repeats  a  long  prayer  to  the  donor.  The 
Ko'pekwin  I'eceives  corn  also  from  the  O'lolowishkia.  They,  too, 
return  to  the  ki'wi'sine  after  they  have  prayed  and  sprinkled  the  gods 
with  meal. 

The  performances  of  four  men  and  three  boys  of  the  Galaxy  fra- 
ternity add  to  the  amusement  in  the  plaza.  All  but  one  wear  trousers; 
those  worn  by  the  men  are  from  cast-olf  uniforms  of  the  Army. 
Their  l^odies  and  faces  are  painted  ash-color.  The  entire  body  of 
the  nude  man  is  painted  ash-color.  All  wear  the  ash-colored  skullcap, 
with  bunches  of  ribboned  corn  husks  on  each  side.  The  drum  used  on 
the  present  occasion  is  of  hide,  folded  with  the  hair  inside,  and  wrap- 
ped around  with  rope.  The  one  who  leads  the  others  in  mimicry  of 
the  dancers  carries  a  piece  of  goat's  hide  as  a  mi'li  (see  page  416). 
After  passing  around  the  plaza  the}'  all  join  in  a  Navaho  dance 
and  afterward  burlesque  the  personators  of  the  Zuni  gods.  The 
dance  breaks  up  in  a  regular  melee  between  the  Ko'yemshi  and  the 
members  of  the  Galaxy  fraternity.  The  youthful  members  of  the 
fraternity  deem  it  wise  to  keep  somewhat  aloof  at  this  time.  The 
Ko'yemshi  snatch  the  skullcaps  from  the  men  of  the  fraternity,  throw 
them  down,  and  rob  them  of  their  trousers.  At  one  time  during  the 
excitement  one  of  the  boys  runs  to  the  scene  and  kicks  the  hide  drum 
against  a  Ko'5'emshi,  who  falls  down,  and  a  member  of  the  fraternity 
calls  upon  members  of  the  *Ko'shi'kwe  (Cactus)  fraternity,  who  are 
spectators,  for  aid.  Finally  one  of  the  'Ko'shi'ltwe  leaves  the  plaza 
and  returns  with  a  bunch  of  long  willows  and,  removing  his  clothing 
to  the  breechcloth,  divides  the  willows  with  the  one  who  called  for  aid, 
and  there  is  a  general  switching.  A  woman  throws  another  bunch  of 
willows  from  a  house  top  to  the  plaza  for  the  use  of  the  Ne'wekwe,  and 
the  scene  becomes  exciting.  The  Ko'yemshi  apparently  have  the  best 
of  it  for  a  time.  During  this  excitement  the  drum  never  ceases. 
Some  of  the  Ko'yemshi  take  seats  on  the  ledge,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  retain  their  seats  for  any  length  of  time,  the  switches 
being  used  to  bring  them  to  their  feet.  Finally  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  gathers  all  the  willows  in  his  right  hand,  waves  them  to 
the  six  regions,  and  carries  them  f  I'om  the  plaza  through  the  eastern 
covered  way. 

The  Ko'yemshi  now  examine  the  man  who  was  foremost  in 
the  fight  and  say:  "Oh!  ho!  1  see  nothing  is  the  matter."  The 
man  replies:   "No,  I  was  not  hurt."    Much  mei'riment  is  shown 
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over  the  wool-bag  game  played  by  the  Ko'yemshi  and-  Ne'wekwe 
during  the  absence  of  the  dancers,  who  retire  from  the  plaza  after  - 
each  dance.  When  the  dancers  return  for  the  last  time  to  the  plaza 
they  are  laden  with  cooked  sweet  corn,  rabbits,  and  sliced  watermelon, 
the  ears  of  coi'n  tied  together  with  yucca  string  braided  in  fanc}"  shape 
and  hung  over  their  shoulders. 

BI^'Sl'si"  WITH  THE  MO'LAWE,  FRUIT  AND  SEED  BEARERS 

About  half  an  hour  after  noon,  while  the  plaza  is  alive  with 
dancers,  Bi"*si'si  comes  alone  from  the  eastern  covered  way.  He 
wears  a  gray-and-whitc-striped  blanket  and  has  a  strip  of  rabbit  skin 
tied  around  his  throat  and  hanging  in  front.  A  line  of  white  paint 
runs  across  his  nose  and  under  his  eyes.  Another  line  crosses  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  passing  over  his  lips.  These  lines,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  extend  entirel}^  across  his  face.  His  arms 
have  several  bands  of  white  above  the  Avrist  and  one  around  the  upper 
arm.  White  fluffy  eagle  plumes  are  attached  at  the  bands  by  means  of 
a  thread  around  the  arm.  His  hair  is  done  up  in  a  long  knot  extend- 
ing out  beyond  the  forehead,  to  which  corn-husk  ribbons  are  attached. 
Bunches  of  the  same  are  on  both  sides  of  the  head.  He  weai's  ordinary 
moccasins  and  carries  two  eagle-wing  feathei's.  His  Ne'wekwe  I)aton 
is  stuck  in  his  belt  at  the  back,  the  large  lilanket  he  wears  being  ])eltcd 
in.  With  great  dignity  he  crosses  the  plaza  with  even  strides.  His 
presence  does  not  interrupt  the  dancing  in  the  plaza.  He  ascends 
the  ladder  and  enters  the  ki'wi*sine  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
mo'lawe''  at  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth).  The  first  body  of  A'shiwaiuii. 
the  Ko'mosona,  Ko'pekwin,  two  Ko'pi''*lashiwanni,  the  ceremonial 
father  of  Bi"'si'8i,  and  others,  are  gathered  in  the  ki'wi'sine  to 
receive  him.  Live  coals  !ire  on  the  fire  altar,  and  a  cloud  symbol  of 
meal  is  on  the  floor  in  (he  west  end  of  the  room.  A  numlxM-  of 
mi'wachi  (pluial  of  mi'li)  extend  along  the  west  side  of  the  nuvil 
painting.  A  howl  of  medicine  Avalrr  sliiiuis  by  the  i)ainting.  The 
medicine  Avater  has  been  consecrated  by  tht>  Ko'mosona,  who  depoNils 
six  a'thliishi  concretion  fetishes  sacred  lo  Ihe  fields,  in  the  bowl  and 
forms  a  cross  and  circle  on  the  water  with  a  ])owd(M-  made  from  a  root 
ground  by  his  wife.  A  line  of  meal  extends  from  the  cloud  symbol 
to  the  ladder. 

n Bi"'Hi'sl  was  the  nrlf{imil  director  oF  the  Ne'wekwe  (Ortlaxy)  fraternity  (sec  f.  4(»). 

''Soo  Uorlisoovcry  of  (h(<  Cnn\  iiiiiUlcnH  nnrl  rccrondoii  of  mm. 

'^ToH|i;ir('  (ho  wiimoii  Uio  loiij?  cxposiirc  to  llio  colil,  tlir  iik/Ihwp  nrp,  on  the  oroHwoii  itojirriljorl, 
porRoimU'd  1>y  iiit'ii  from  llir  six  In'wi'siwo,  wlio  iiro  siipposcil  lo  he  yoiitiR,  nllhoiiKh  wirh  W  not 
iilwnyN  tlic  ciiw',  llio  cliicf  worll  of  oiicli  l(i'w|isiiu'>  innhiiiK  thi>  sHiylion.  Eflch  worll  («  siipiwwfM 
to  HUpiily  four  nio'liiwc,  l)ut  on  tlie  ocrnslon  dwrilipil  Ihoro,  nro  but  flflpcn;  on  buoIIkt  r>.  r«<iion 
obsorvt'cl  hy  tiio  writer  tlu'rn  were  twonly  lhroo.  An  oi|niil  number  of  women  nre  rbn<!en  bv  n  mBn 
of  (lie  Ai'ynho'l(we  (a  iilnnl)  eliin,  who-^e  oftlee  Is  for  life.  At  hl«  donlh  tbp  rlnn  (rnthrr  toiwlhpr 
luiil  tlic  imri'iil,  or  I'lilcr,  of  iiii'  c'liiti  seleels  ii  sneeessor.    The  present  representflUve  Is  nn  nlWno. 
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After  Bi"^si^si  o-oos  to  the  ki'wi'sinc  the  Ko'mosona  and  the  Ko'- 
pokwln  leave  the  plaza,  where  they  have  received  corn  from  the 
Mu'luktakia  gods,  and  return  to  the  ki'wi*sine.  The  plaza,  kaleido- 
scopic Avith  the  various  dancers  until  half  past  3  o'clock,  forms  a 
striking  picture,  especially  when  several  lines  are  dancing  simulta- 
neously in  their  brilliant  dress,  their  bodies  swaying  in  rhythmic 
motion.  Each  time  the}'  come  they  bring  corn,  which  is  received  by 
some  of  the  othciating  priests  and  carried  to  the  ki'wi'sine.  When 
the  dancers  leave  the  plaza  for  the  last  time,  they  are  supposed  to 
go  to  Chi'pia,"  in  the  east,  to  visit  the  anthropic  gods  who  live  there 
and  then  return  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  by  a  northern  route.    In  fact, 


Fig.  9— Depositing  prayer  plumes  at  Ku'shilowa. 

they  visit  Ku'shilowa,  just  beyond  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
where  they  deposit  their  te'likinawe.  All  the  members  of  the  Ko'ti- 
kili  (mythologic  fraternity)  visit  Ku'shilowa  sometime  during  the 
afternoon,  each  carrying  his  Kor'kokshi  mask  and  eight  te'likinawe, 
of  which  four  are  planted  to  Kok'ko  A'wa  (all  the  gods)  and  four  to 
Ko'yemshi  (see  figure  9).  Those  who  are  absent  from  Zuni  or  are 
unable  to  go  must  have  their  masks  and  offerings  carried  by  others. 

While  the  personators  of  the  mo'lawe  gather  at  Ku'shilowa,  the 
-chosen  women  (see  note  c,  p.  277)  congregate  at  the  southeast  point  in 
the  village,  each  carrying  on  her  back,  held  on  by  a  blanket  around  her 
waist,  an  offering  of  a  watermelon  and  seeds  to  be  made  hy  a  mo'lawa 
(singular  of  mo'lawe),  each  donation  having  been  supplied  from  the 

aSeep.  407. 
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house  of  the  woman  who  carries  it.  When  all  is  in  readiness,  the  man 
of  the  Ai'yaho'kwe  clan  who  has  chosen  them  throws  out  a  line  of 
meal  toward  Ku'shilowa  and  commands  the  women  to  run.  Off  they 
go  as  rapidly  as  possible,  each  one  trying  to  outrun  the  other.  On 
reaching  Ku'shilowa  the  women  deposit  the  baskets  containing  the 
offerings  in  line  on  the  ground,  just  where  the  Corn  maidens  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  their  places  (see  page  52). 

B"'si'si,  coming  from  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine,  descends  the  ladder, 
face  forward,  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  Roman  (see  plate  Lxxvi), 
and  disappears  through  the  eastern  covered  way,  followed  by  the 
pe'kwin  (sun  priest).  The  two  return  at  sunset,  accompanied  b}- 
Pau'tiwa  (director-general  of  the  gods),  elaborately  dressed  in  white 
embroidered  blankets,  wearing  the  mask,  and  carrying  a  gourd  jug  of 
water,  the  neck  of  the  jug  being  filled  with  grass,  and  by  the  fifteen 
mo'lawe,  each  carrying  a  basket  on  his  head  containing  a  watermelon 
and  seeds.  These  wear  white  embroidered  kilts,  sashes,  and  dance 
moccasins,  and  the  hair,  which  had  been  tightly  braided  to  make  it 
wavy,  hangs  loosely  over  the  shoulders.  A  bunch  of  yellow  parrot 
plumes  is  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  Each  carries  te'liki- 
nawe  in  the  right  hand  and  a  mi'li  in  the  left.  They  are  met  at  the 
eiiti'ance  of  the  eastern  covered  way  by  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi, 
and  the  procession  advances  in  file  across  the  plaza.  It  presents  one 
of  the  most  attractive  pictures  to  be  seen  in  Zufii. 

The  pe'kwin  retires  innnediately  to  the  ki'wi^sine,  sprinkling  meal  as 
he  proceeds.  Bi"*sl*si  follows  him  to  the  roof,  where  he  remains  until 
Pau'tiwa  ascends.  While  the  latter  prays  at  the  hatchway  Bi"*si*si 
stands  behind  him  and  pats  him  on  each  side  with  his  eagle-wing 
feathers,  which  are  unusually  long  and  sharp  at  the  ends.  Bi"'si'si 
remains  standing  at  the  hatchway  for  a  short  time  and  then  follows 
Pau'tiwa  into  the  ki'wi^sine.  When  Bi"*si'si  enters,  he  stands,  with  his 
arms  crossed,  north  of  the  njcal  line  near  the  ladder  and  \)oints  to  the 
east.  The  pe'kwin  now  takes  a  cigarette,  proceeds  to  the  fire  altar, 
and  igniting  a  roll  of  cedar  fiber  at  the  coals  lights  the  cigarette; 
then,  stooping  before  Pau'tiwa,  he  takes  six  whiffs  from  the  cig-arette, 
blowing  the  smoke  over  Pau'tiwa's  mask;  next,  passing  to  the  jug  of 
water,  he  blows  smoke  over  it  six  times,  and  after  depositing  tlie 
remains  of  the  cigar(>tte  upon  the  grass  he  returns  to  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  Ko'pi'Hasliiwanni,  and  all  present  sprinkle  meal  over  Pau'- 
tiwa's  mask  (see  plat(>  xxvni).  Kach  on»>  now  sprinkles  meal  over  the 
jug  of  water,  and  Pau'tiwa,  passing  south  of  the  meal  painting, 
ascends  the  ladder  from  the  west  side;  descending  into  the  plara.  he 
leaves  it.  bv  the  western  way.  All  jin^sent  spriidvie  Ins  ninxk  with 
meal  as  he  crosses  the  pla/a.  After  Pau'tiwa's  exit  fron»  the 
ki'wi'sine,  Bi"'Hi*Hi,  passing  north  of  the  meal  line  and  stepping 
over  tiie  heaps  of  corn,  sliuids  before  the  place  vacsited  by  Paii'tiMa. 
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The  pe'kwin  places  his  hands  upon  Bi"'si'si's  shoulders,  turns  him  to 
the  six  regions,  scats  him,  and  makes  a  prayei"  over  him.  At  this  time 
the  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir,  who  is  also  elder  brother  Bow  priest, 
leaves  the  ki'wi'sine,  followed  by  a  man  of  his  clan  (Eagle)  whom  he 
calls  younger  brother,  who  carries  the  jug  brought  by  Pau'tiwa,  and  by 
the  younger  brother  Bow  priest,  who  carries  a  lighted  brand  of  cedar 
fiber  about  1^  inches  in  diameter  and  several  feet  long.  The  Shi'wanni 
of  the  Nadir  whirls  the  rhombus  as  they  proceed  to  He'patina,  where 
the  water  is  emptied  from  the  jug  into  one  of  the  rain  vases  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  shrine  (see  page  201).  Each  one  also  deposits  te'lik- 
inawe  in  the  inclosure  on  the  north  side  of  the  shrine,  after  which  the 
party  returns  to  the  ki'wi'sine. 

As  soon  as  Pau'tiwa  disappears  from  the  plaza,  the  Great  Father 
Ko'3'emshi  leads  the  fourteen  mo'lawe  around  in  a  circle,  stopping 
four  times  as  he  proceeds.  They  afterward  form  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
which  vanishes  as  they  leave  one  by  one  for  the  ki'wi'sine.  As 
Pau'tiwa  crosses  the  court  the  Great  Father  Ko'yem- 
shi  sprinkles  the  ladder  with  meal  and  the  first  of 
the  mo'lawe  ascends  and  passes  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  roof  of  the  ki'wi*sine,  and  still  holding 
his  basket  on  his  head  stands  on  a  cross  of  meal 
facing  north,  the  Great  Father  Ko'yemshi  having 
made  a  cross  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
roof.  Bi"*si*si,  having  come  from  the  ki'wi*sine, 
stands  at  the  back  of  the  mo'lawa  and  blows  a  tiny 
whistle,"  which  is  secreted  in  his  mouth  (fig.  10 
shows  whistle  of  Bi"'si*si).  He  taps  the  mo'lawa 
with  his  eagle-wing  plumes  on  each  side,  at  the  same  time  blowing 
his  whistle,  and  the  latter  turns  completely  around  from  right  to  left 
and  then  on  until  he  faces  west.  Bi"*si*si  does  not  change  his  position 
until  the  mo'lawa  throws  out  a  line  of  meal  toward  the  west  and  passes 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  roof,  when  Bi"*si'si  follows.  The  cere- 
mony is  repeated  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  the  southeast  corner 
being  the  last  one.  The  mo'lawa  faces  west  at  the  second  corner, 
south  at  the  third,  and  east  at  the  fourth.  After  he  has  turned  on  the 
fourth  cross  the  Eaa'kwemosi  comes  from  the  ki'wi'sine  and,  approach- 
ing the  mo'lawa,  sprinkles  the  plumes  he  carries  with  meal,  receives 
from  him  the  basket,  which  he  hands  to  his  associate,  who  awaits 
on  the  inner  ladder,  and,  throwing  meal  upon  this  ladder,  descends 
to  the  ki'wi'sine.  The  mo'lawa,  retaining  the  te'likinawe  in  the  right 
hand  and  the  mi'li  in  the  left,  leans  forward  with  bended  knees  and 
catches  hold  of  each  side  of  the  ladder  that  leads  into  the  ki'wi'sine,  just 
below  the  roof,  and  jumps  upon  it  while  he  is  whipped  on  both  sides 


Fig.  10 — Whistle  used 
by  Bi"'si'si. 


a  A  whistle  used  by  Bl"'sl<sl  was  secured  and  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
Fig.  10  gives  top,  side,  and  end  views  of  the  whistle,  which  is  of  vegetable  matter  and  less  than 
an  inch  in  length. 
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with  the  feathers  by  Bi"'si'si,  who  at  the  same  time  blows  his  whistle. 
Bi"'si'si  afterward  stands  west  of  the  hatchway,  facing  east,  and  offer- 
ing- a  short  prayer  follows  the  mo'lawa  into  the  ki'wi'sine.  The  Kia'- 
kwemosi,  and  his  associate  holding  the  basket  of  fruit  and  seeds,  stand 
east  of  the  ladder  at  the  end  of  the  .meal  line.  The  pe'kwin,  advanc- 
ing, sprinkles  meal  on  the  gift  and  passes  up  the  meal  line,  sprink- 
ling meal  as  he  goes.  The  associate  shi'wanni,  following  him  and 
also  sprinkling  meal,  deposits  the  basket  containing  the  watermelons 
and  seeds  on  the  meal  line  near  the  mi'li  of  the  Kia'kwemosi.  The 
Kia'kwemosi  follows,  sprinkling  a  line  of  meal,  and  upon  reaching 
the  basket  throws  meal  over  the  offerings.  The  Kia'kwemosi  and  his 
associate  then  return  to  their  places  back  of  the  cloud  symbol;  the 
pe'kwin  returns  to  his  seat  on  the  north  side  of  the  room.  The 
mo'lawa  passes  from  the  east  side  of  the  ladder  around  north  of  the 
meal  line  and  takes  his  seat  to  the  left  of  the  pe'kwin.  Bi"'si'si 
follows,  passing  up  north  of  the  line,  and,  stepping  over  the  heap 
of  corn,  takes  his  former  place  immediately  back  of  the  meal  paint- 
ing. He  does  not  speak  on  this  occasion,  but  expresses  much  as 
with  folded  arms  he  looks  upon  all  those  present.  If  an3-one  should 
sleep  or  doze  while  Bi^'si'si  is  in  the  ki'wi'sine  he  must  remain  seated 
until  the  sleeper  awakens.  Such adeliiKiuent  usuall}-  I'eceives  a  shake 
from  some  one.  No  one  in  the  ki'wi'sine  speaks  during  this  cere- 
monial, when  heart  speaks  to  heart.  When  a  cigarette  is  to  be 
lighted,  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  ignites  the  cedar  fiber  at  the 
fire  altar  and  hands  it  to  the  one  wishing  to  smoke. 

When  all  the  mo'lawe  have  entered  the  ki'wi'sine,"  Bi"'si^si,  passing 
south  of  the  meal  line,  joins  his  ceremonial  father  at  the  east  end  of 
the  room  and  stands  with  crossed  arms;  his  father  ris(<s  from  his  seat, 
and  Bi"'si'si  deposits  his  whistle  from  his  mouth  into  tli(^  palm  of  the 
right  hand  of  his  fathei',  wlio  on  this  occasion  isdirector  of  the  Xe'wekwe 
fraternity.  The  father  prays  for  rain  and  thv  fruits  of  the  eai'th.  waves 
his  hand  in  a  circle  symbolic  of  all  the  world,  and  draws  in  conunon 
with  the  others  pres(>nt  tlie  sacred  bivuth  of  A'wonawil'ona  (see  i)ag(>  22). 
Then  Bi""si'si,  speaking  for  tiie  tirst  time,  uKers  the  greeting  given 
after  sunset:  "  Ko'naton  sun'hakianapkia."  The  ol  hers  reply:  Kets'- 
anishi  (All  good  come  to  you,  or  b(>  wilii  you).'"  After  Bi"'si'si  takes 
his  seat  by  his  ceremonial  father  the  general  sile?ice  is  broken.  The 
mo'lawe  now  ri.se  and  remain  standing  while  \Uo  j)e'l<win  removes  each 
oU'eriiig  Fi-om  the  hnsUct,  n^luiMiing  it  to  the  owner.  Aft(>r  the  return 
of  ihv  basket  the  Ko'inosonii  iidniinisters  the  consecrated  water,  dip- 
ping it  with  a  shell  to  each  uio'Im u,'i,  Ix^ginniiig  with  tiie  one  at  the 
west  end  of  (1h>  line.  As  soon  as  tlie  draft  is  swallowed  tln^  recipient 
says:  " "^rii'S  humo'"  (I''!i( her).    The  Ko  inosona  replies:  "  Tiiriemo" 

o'l'ho  sci-ncs  in  nn-  Ui'wi'fiiu^  n(  Uhk  t  imc  iiro  i\  ilrnDmtizntioii  i>(  <Iio  redlscox-cry  o!  theOom  matdens 

anil  iv-('ii'iv,l inn  nl'  corn  (soc  (i.  fil).  t 
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( ^'ouMLicr  )  or  youiij^cr  one.    Al'tcr  (lie  mo'lawc,  nrc.  lu^Iped, 

llif  Ivo'mosoiiii  adiniiiistci's  the  water  to  the  others  in  the  foHowing 
Older:  First.  Hi"''si'.si;  s(>e()iKl,  his  eeromoiiial  father;  third,  the 
\-ouii<i(M-  t)r()lhei-  How  priest;  fourth,  the  elder  hrothei'  Bow  pri(>st; 
lil'tli.  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  the  A'shiwanni  in  oi'der; 
then  the  Ko'pekwln.  and  finally  the  two  Ko'pi'Miishiwanni.  The 
Ko'niosona  makes  a  dill'erent  reply  to  the  Bow  priests  from  the  one 
that  he  gives  to  the  others.  They  say,  like  the  others,  "Ta'chumo." 
The  Ko'mosona  re))lies,  "Na'namo"  (Grandfather).  When  all  have 
Ik'cii  supplied  with  the  consecrated  water,  the  Ko'mosona  takes  a 
mouthful  and  throws  it  out  through  his  teeth  over  those  i^resent  and 
then  takes  a  draft  himself.  Bi"'si'si  now  advances  to  the  west  end  of 
the  room,  i)assing  north  of  the. meal  line,  and  stands  west  of  the  meal 
painting  while  he  ofi'ers  a  prayer,  after  which  he  leads  the  mo'lawe 
from  the  ki'wi'sine  and  through  the  eastern  covered  way  to  Ku'shi- 
lowa  to  deposit  te'likinawe.  Those  of  Bi"'si'si  are  offered  to  A'towa 
e'washtokii  (Corn  maidens),  each  stick  being  colored  for  one  of  the 
six  regions.  These  offerings,  which  are  tied  in  a  group,  are  separated 
])cfore  planting.  The  mo'lawe  ofi'er  te'likinawe  to  all  the  ancesti-al 
gods. 

Bi"'si'si  and  the  mo'lawe  no  sooner  disappear  from  the  plaza  than 
the  work  begins  of  removing  the  ofi'erings  to  the  Ko'yemshi,  which 
would  fill  several  largo  wagons.  These  donations  are  carried  away  in 
))lankets  or  canvas  on  the  backs  of  members  of  the  clans  of  the  paternal 
parents  of  the  Ko'3'emshi,  each  Ko'^^emshi  assisting  with  his  own 
gifts.  This  work  continues  until  far  into  the  night,  and  though  much 
labor  is  involved  in  filling  large  sacks  with  floui'  or  meal  from  the 
baskets  in  which  it  is  brought  and  assorting  numbers  of  dressed  sheep, 
ni.elons,  corn,  etc.,  still  all  .seem  to  be  having  a  good  time  generally, 
and  the  air  resounds  with  merry  voices. 

After  the  te'likinawe  are  planted,  the  mo'lawe  separate  and  go  to 
their  homes,  where  their  heads  are  washed  in  yucca  suds  by  women 
of  their  clans.  Bi"'si'si  returns  to  the  ki'wi'sine,  taking  his  seat  by 
his  ceremonial  father.  The  pe'kwin  now  distributes  the  offerings  of 
the  mo'lawe.  He  presents  the  group  nearest  the  meal  painting  to 
the  Kla'kwemosi  and  the  next  one  to  the  first  associate  Kia'kwemosi. 
The  third  one  is  given  to  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West,  the  fourth  to  the 
Shi'wanni  of  the  South,  and  the  fifth  to  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  East; 
the  sixth  he  takes  for  himself;  the  seventh  is  given  to  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest,  who  is  also  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir;  the  eighth  to 
the  3'ounger  brother  Bow  priest;  the  ninth  to  the  Ko'mosona;  the 
tenth  to  the  Ko'pekwin;  the  eleventh  to  the  Ko'pi'Mashiwanni  of  the 
Ko'mosona;  the  twelfth  to  the  Ko'pi"lashiwanni  of  the  Ko'pekwm; 
the  thirteenth  to  Bi"'si'si;  the  fourteenth  to  the  ceremonial  father  of 
Bi"\si'si.''    The  corn  collected  from  the  personators  of   the  gods 


a  The  fifteenth  was  given  to  a  party  unknown  to  the  writer. 
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during  the  dancing  in  the  plaza  is  next  distributed  in  the  same  order. 
The  ceremonial  father  now  tal<:es  down  Bi"'si'si's  hair,  removing  the 
husks.    The  hair  is  left  hanging. 

The  mi'wachi  are  collected  and  given  to  their  ownei's,  and  after  the 
other  objects  are  'removed  from  the  meal  painting  the  Ko'niosona 
brushes  the  meal  of  the  painting  together  with  his  hands  and  deposits 
it  in  the  small  circular  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  ki'wi'sine,  symbolic 
of  the  opening  through  which  the  A'shiwi  came  to  this  world  from 
interior  worlds.  The  A'shiwanni  and  others  carry  their  gifts  to  their 
homes,  and  then  they  may  indulge  in  a  repast,  no  food  having  been 
taken  since  the  previous  day  hy  any  in  the  ki'wi'sine  except  Bi"'si*si 
and  Fau'tiwa,  who  were  not  o})liged  to  observe  the  fast. 

HISTORY,  ARTS,  AND  CUSTOMS 

Chronologic  Summary  of  Historical  Events  Connected  with  Zuni 

1.5,30-1800 

Zuni  history,  as  recorded  l)y  the  Spanisli  invaders  and  others,  has 
been  so  fully  exploited  that  little  space  need  be  devoted  to  it  in  the 
present  paper.  Mr  F.  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
whom  the  writer  is  much  indebted,  has  furnished  the  following  synop- 
sis of  historical  events: 

1S39,  May.  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza  visited  Cibola  in  this  month  and  viewed  Hawikuh, 
one  of  the  vSeven  Cities,  from  a  nei>rliboring  height.  This  pneblo  was  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  his  negro  companion  Estevan  at  tlie  iiands  of  the  Zuiiia 
about  May  20.  Niza  here  took  possession  of  tlie  jirovince  in  tiie  name  of  the 
King  of  Si)ain. 

1640,  Juli/  7.  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  after  a  conflict  in  which  he  was  wounded, 
captured  Hawikuh  and  applied  to  it  the  name  Granada.  ]t  had  201)  war- 
riors. On  .July  11  the  Indians  retired  to  Toaiyalone  (To'wa  yal'liinnfO. 
This  is  the  lirst  reference  in  liistory  to  the  use  of  this  mesa  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  although  it  may  have  lieen  tised  as  such  in  jirehistoric  times. 

1640,  July  16.  (V)ronado  sent  Pedro  de  Tovar  from  Cibola  to  the  jirovince  of  Tiisa- 
yan  (the  Ilopi  country). 

1640,  .Inly  UK  Coronado  journeyed  from  (iranadii  to  Toaiyalone  and  returned  the 
same  day. 

1640,  AiujuKl  .1.  Coronado  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Vi<'eroy  Mendoza,  (lated 
"  from  the  province  of  Cevola,  and  this  city  of  (iranada." 

1640,  AiiyiiM  S6  (?).  Coronado  sent  Lopez  de  Cardenas  from  Cibola  on  a  journey 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  (irand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  river. 

1640,  AiK/ii.tl  29.  Hcrnnnilo  de  Alvarado  was  sent  cast  ward  from  Cibola  to  the  biiffalo 
phiins. 

1640,  Sr)>li'iiil>ii\  The  army  of  Coronado  reached  Cibola  with  sheep  and  cattle.  This 
doubtless  marked  the  beginning  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  industry  and  of  the 
use  of  horses  among  the  Southwestern  tribes.  Twenty  days  later  the  army 
started  for  Tigiiex,  on  the  Rio  (irande,  where  it  established  winter  quarters. 

1642,  Kpfmg.  Coronado  and  his  army  passed  through  Cibola  on  their  way  back  to 
Mexico,  leaving  some  natives  of  Mexico  amont;  \hv  Zufiis. 

16SI,  mimmer.  Francisco  Sa?ichez  Chamuscadti,  with  a  small  force,  visited  the  prov- 
ince of  Zuni  (misprinted  Canu  in  I  hi'  records),  which  comprised  six  p\ieblos; 
one  village  having  l>eeu  abandoned  subsenvient  to  Coronailn's  visit. 
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15SS,  —.  Aiiloiiio  lie  l':s|U'j(i,  with  Vr.\\  l!cni;inlinci  licit riiii  and  an  csrort  of  four- 
twii  nuMi,  visited  a  ^'n)U|)  of  six  imcblos;  (int;  of  llioin  named  A(inico  (Ilawi- 
kuti).  "  wliii-h  MK'v  call  Ziifii,  and  l)y  anotlier  iianii;  (Jibola."  Here  crosses 
wore  found  cri'dcd  near  tin'  puchlos  and  three  (HiriHtian  Mexican  Indians 
wlio  liad  been  left  by  Coronado  forty-one  yeans  previouH.  Fray  Hernardino 
remained  at  llawikuii  for  several  weeks,  while  Esjjejo  made  a  tonr  to  the 
west. 

1598,  Seplemltfi-  :>.  The  |ii<iviiuH'  of  Ziifii  became  a  parochial  district  under  the  new 
governorship  of  .liian  de  Onate,  the  colonizer  of  New  Mexico,  and  Fray 
Andres  Con  liadn  was  assigned  to  it,  but  he  never  was  an  active  missionary 
there.  In  the  records  Fray  Juan  (Haros  is  also  assigned  to  this  parish, 
through  misunderstanding. 

7,5.9,5,  Xomiihi  r.  .Tuan  de  Onate  visited  Zuni,  and  on  November  9  the  natives  made 
their  vows  of  obedience  and  vassalage.  Onate  mentions  the  six  villages  by 
name:  Aguicobi,  or  Aguscobi  (Ilawikuh);  Canabi  (Kyanawe?);  Coaqueria 
(Kyakimaj;  Ilalonagu  (Halona);  Macaqui  (Matsaki);  and  Aquinsa  (Apin- 
awa?).  Crosses  were  found  and  also  children  of  the  Mexican  Indians  left 
behind  by  Coronado.    Here  Onate  spent  only  a  couple  of  days. 

Ions,  December  JO  (?).  Onate  passed  through  Zuni  on  his  way  back  to  the  Rio 
(Grande  from  the  Hopi  country. 

J604,  October.  Onate  again  visited  Zuni,  or  Cibola,  on  his  way  from  the  capital  of 
New  !\Iexico,  San  Gabriel,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  province  consisted  of  six  villages  containing  about  .300  houses.  Hawi- 
kuh  w-as  the  most  important  village  at  this  time,  its  houses  numbering  110. 
In  Coronado's  time  it  was  said  to  have  more  than  200  houses  or  500  families. 
F^rom  thence  Onate  proceeded  to  the  Hopi  country,  the  province  of  Tusayan. 

IGOo,  April.  Onate  probably  passed  through  Zuni  on  his  way  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as  he  carved  an  inscription  April  16  on  El  Morro, 
or  Inscription  Rock,  .35  miles  east  of  Zuni. 

16^9,  June  23.  A  V)and  of  missionaries  under  Fray  Estevan  de  Perea,  accompanied 
by  the  governor,  Don  Francisco  Manuel  de  Silva  Nieto,  started  westward 
from  Santa  Fe  for  the  purpose  of  planting  missions  among  the  Acomas,  Zunis, 
and  Hopis.  They  evidently  reached  Zuni  late  in  July,  as  Nieto's  first  inscrip- 
tion on  F;1  Morro  is  dated  July  29.  Fray  Roque  de  Figueredo,  Fray  Agustin 
de  Cuellar,  and  Fray  Francisco  de  la  Madre  de  Dios,  together  with  three 
soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  Juan  Gonzales,  remained  at  Zuiii.  A  house  was 
bought  for  religious  purposes  at  Hawikuh,  which  became  the  first  mission 
established  in  the  Zuiii  country.  Possibly  the  Hawikuh  church,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  traceable,  was  built  by  these  missionaries,  and  they  may 
also  have  erected  the  church  the  ruins  of  which  still  stand  at  Ketchipauan, 
on  a  me.sa  southeast  of  Ojo  Caliente,  as  well  as  the  one  which  formerly 
existed  at  Halona.  These  three  missionaries  disappear  from  Zuni  history 
before  16.32.  They  were  succeeded  by  Fray  Francisco  Letrado,  who  arrived 
in  New  Mexico  in  1620  and  was  first  assigned  to  the  Jumanos  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

1032,  February  22.  The  Zunis  killed  Fray  Francisco  Letrado  at  Hawikuh  and  fled 
to  Toaiyaione,  where  they  remained  about  three  years. 

1032,  February  27.  Some  Zunis,  having  followed  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  murdered 
him  and  his  escort  of  two  soldiers  on  their  way  from  the  Zuni  villages  to  a 
tribe  called  Cipias,  or  Zipias,  who  lived  toward  the  west. 

1632,  March  23.  The  maestro  de  campo,  Tomas  de  Albizu,  was  at  El  Morro  on  his 
way  to  Zufii  with  some  priests  and  a  small  detachment,  to  reduce  the  Zufii 
.stronghold.  They  were  admitted  to  the  summit  of  the  mesa,  and  the  Zuriis 
promised  to  be  peaceful  thenceforth. 
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1635.  Some  of  the  Zunis  left  the  mesa  and  began  the  resettlement  of  their  villages 

in  the  valley. 

1636.  No  missionaries  at  Zuni  because  the  governor  at  Santa  Fe  refused  an  escort. 

There  appears  on  El  Morro  the  inscription:  "We  pass  by  here,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  the  captain  Juan  de  Archuleta,  and  the  lieutenant  Diego  Martin 
Barba,  and  the  ensign  Augustin  de  Ynojos,  in  the  year  of  16.36." 

1643.    Missionaries  were  probably  again  established  at  Zuiii  about  this  time. 

1670,  October  7.  The  Apaches  (or  Navahos)  raided  Flawikuh,  killing  the  Zuni  mis- 
sionary, Fray  Pedro  de  Avila  y  Ayala,  by  beating  out  his  brains  with  a  bell 
while  he  was  clinging  to  a  cross.  The  priest  at  Halona,  Fray  Juan  Galdo, 
recovered  Fray  Pedro's  remains  and  interred  them  at  Halona.  The  mission 
of  La  Concepcion  de  Hawikuh  was  henceforth  almndoned,  but  the  pueblo 
was  occupied  by  the  Indians  for  a  few  years. 

1680,  Aagust  10.  A  general  revolt  of  the  Pueblos  against  Spanish  authority  took 
place.  The  Zuiiis  murdered  their  missionary.  Fray  Juan  de  Bal,  of  the 
mission  pueblo  of  La  Purificacion  de  la  Virgen  de  Alona  (Halona),  burned 
the  church,  and  fled  to  Toaiyalone,  where  they  remained  for  more  than 
twelve  years.  A  t  the  time  of  this  rebellion  the  ^'uiiis,  who  numbered  2, .500, 
occupied,  in  addition  to  Halona,  the  villages  of  Kiakima,  Mat.«aki,  and 
Hawikuh.  .  Two  villages  (Canabi  and  Aquinsa)  had  therefore  been  aban- 
doned between  Onate's  time  (1598)  and  the  Pueblo  revolt  (1680). 

1693,  Novciiihcr  11.  The  Zunis  were  found  on  the  mesa  by  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  whom  they  submitted,  and  about  .300  children 
were  bajitized. 

1693,  April  1.5.  Vargas  consulted  witli  a  Zuni  chief  at  San  Felipe  with  a  view  to 
transferring  the  jmeblo  of  Zuni  to  the  Eio  Grande,  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken. 

1690,  June  29.  An  expedition  was  sent  by  the  Spaniards  against  the  Jemez  and  their 
allies  from  the  Navaho,  Zuni,  and  Acoma  tribes.  Tlie  Indians  were  defeated, 
and  the  Zunis  returned  home  frightened. 

1699,  .July  12.    The  pnelilo  of  La  PUrisima  de  Zuni  (evidently  the  present  Zuiii  vil- 

lage, which  meanwhile  had  l)een  built  on  the  ruins  of  Halona)  was  visited 
by  the  governor,  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cnbero,  to  whnrn  tlie  inhabitants  renewed 
their  allegiance. 

1700,  June.    Padre  Juaji  Garaicochea  was  priest  at  Zuni. 

1702.  In  the  spring  the  Hojiis  tried  to  incite  the  Zunis  and  others  to  revolt.  Captain 

Juan  de  Uribarri  was  sent  to  investigate  and  left  CajHain  iVIedina  at  Zuni 
wilh  a  force  of  19  men  as  a  garrison.  This  force  was  later  reduced,  those 
who  w{\re  left  treating  tlie  natives  harshly. 

1703.  Padre  ( iaraicochea,  who  was  still  missionary  at  Znfii,  com|ilained  to  the  gov- 

ernor at  Santa  Fe,  a,n<l  the  Indians,  receiving  no  redress,  on  ^larch  4  killed 
three  Spaniards  who  were  exiles  from  Santa  Fe  and  who  had  lieen  living 
publicly  with  native  women.  Some  of  the  Zufiis  tliereupon  fled  to  the 
Hopis,  others  took  refuge  on  Toaiyalone.  Captain  Ho(]ue  Madrid  was  sent 
to  Zuni  to  bring  away  tlie  friar,  leaving  Zufii  without  a  missionarv. 

1703,  Xorcni.her  (/).  Padre  Garaicochea  urged  th(>  n'estal)li^limeiit  of  the  7a\u\  mis- 
sion, but  no  action  was  taken. 

170,'),  Marrh-AprU.  Padre  (iaraicochen  returned  to  Znni  as  missionary  early  in  the 
year;  he  induced  the  Indians  to  come  down  from  Toaiyalone,  wliere  thev 
had  been  sinc(>  ITOli,  and  again  settle  on  the  plains.  On  ;\]>ril  6  they  renewed 
their  allegiance  to  Captain  HcMpK'  Madrid. 

nofy,  Scplrmba-.  Th(>  Spaniards  found  a  knotted  cord,  probably  a  iiuipu  (calendar 
string),  w  liicli  r(>mindcd  Ihcm  of  the  days  of  KWO,  when  a  similar  deviiv 
was  employed  to  notif\  the  revolutionists  and  (o  tix  the  day  of  the  vebeDion. 
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17()i!,  Aiiril- Mdi/.  riir  lliipis  h:ul  hccii  niidiiifj;  tlu!  Zufii.s,  who  were  now  baptized 
Christians;  thori'foro  ('a])taiii  (jutiorrcz  waH  s(!iit  with  cif^ht  men  for  their 
protei'tion.  Tiie  Ziifiis  made  an  expcMlition  against  thci  Ilopis  in  May,  kill- 
in<r  two  and  recovering  seventy  animals.  Later  the  Zufiis  aroused  suspicion 
by  aslving  that  the  garrison  be  removed  from  their  pueblo.  Fray  Antonio 
Miranda,  now  resident  missionary  at  Acoma,  occasionally  ministered  to  the 
Zunis. 

]707.  (tovernor  Jos6  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Villasenor,  Marquis  de  la  Pefmela, 
sent  an  embassy  of  Zunis  to  the  Hopis  to  exhort  them  to  i)eace  and  sub- 
mission, but  refugee  Tanos  and  Tewas,  who  lived  among  the  Hopis, 
resiionded  by  making  a  raid  on  Zuni.  At  this  time  Fray  Francisco  de  Iraz- 
abal  was  missionary  at  "Alona,"  indicating  that  the  old  name  was  still  some- 
times applied  to  the  new  pueblo. 

1709,  June  5.  The  following  inscription  occurs  on  El  Morro:  "On  the  5th  day  of  the 
month  of  June  of  this  year  of  1709  passed  by  here,  bound  for  Zuni,  Ramon 
Paez  Hurtado."  He  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  province  and  acting  gov- 
ernor in  1704-5.  The  expedition  here  noted  was  probably  sent  against  the 
Navahos,  who  were  hostile  this  year. 

J713,  May.  Padre  Irazabal  reported  that  a  Zuni  Indian  attempted  to  instigate  the 
Acomas  and  Lagunas  to  kill  their  missionary,  Fray  Carlos  Delgado. 

1713,  December.  Two  Zufiis  were  granted  permission  to  visit  the  Hopis,  who 
expressed  eagerness  for  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Zufiis,  but  not  with 
the  Spaniards. 

1716,  August  36.  The  governor,  Don  Feliz  Martinez,  carved  his  inscription  on  El 
Morro  on  his  way  to  conquer  the  Hopis,  by  way  of  Zuni.  The  custodian, 
Fray  Antonio  Camargo,  and  the  alcalde  of  Santa  Fe  accompanied  him. 
Native  commissioners  were  sent  forward  from  Zuni,  which  was  still  called 
Alona. 

173G,  Februarij.  The  ensign,  Don  Jos6  de  Payba  Basconzelos  visited  Zuni,  leaving 
his  inscription  on  El  Morro  dated  February  18  of  this  year. 

1736-17S8.  General  Juan  Paez  Hurtado  (son  of  Ramon),  official  inspector,  visited  the 
pueblo  in  1736;  Bishop  Elizaecochea  of  Durango  visited  the  pueblo  in 
September  1737;  and  Governor  Enrique  de  Olavide  y  Michelena  in  1738. 

1744-1748.  Zuni  is  reported  by  one  authority  as  having  a  population  of  150  families, 
and  by  another  2,000  souls.  It  had  two  j^riests,  one  of  whom  was  Padre 
(Juan  Jose?)  Toledo. 

1760.    Bishop  Tamaron  reported  the  popufation  of  Zuiii  to  be  664,  but  this  number 

is  smaller  by  nearly  1,000  than  that  reported  by  Ilzarbe  in  1788. 
1774-1778.    Fray  Silvestre  Velez  Escalants  was  missionary  at  Zuni. 
1779-1780.    Fray  Andres  Garcia  was  missionary  at  Zuni. 

1788.    Fray  Rafael  Benavides  was  missionary  at  Zuni,  also  Fray  Manuel  Vega. 

Ilzarbe  reports  the  population  to  be  1,617. 
1792.    Fray  Daniel  Martinez  was  missionary  at  Zuni  before  this  date. 
1703.    Revilla  Gigedo  reports  the  population  at  1,935. 

1798-99.  The  population  of  Zuni  is  reported  at  2,716.  (In  1820-21  it  had  appar- 
ently dwindled  to  1,597.) 

Native  Accounts  of  the  Revolt  of  1680 

Accounts  of  the  revolt  of  the  Zufiis  against  Spanish  rule  in  1680  were 
obtained  by  the  writer  from  a  shi'wanni  (rain  priest)  and  from  Tu'maka, 
a  thcurgist  of  one  of  the  esoteric  fraternities.  The  shi'wanni's  account 
is  as  follows:  When  (in  1680)  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  a  body  planned 
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the  revolt,  the  Zunis  went  to  the  mesa  called  by  them  To'wa  yal'lanne 
(Corn  mountain)  and  prepared  for  defense.  On  their  way  the}-  poi- 
soned a  number  of  the  springs.  They  also  deposited  stones  near  the 
brink  of  the  mesa,  for  use  as  missiles.  The  Spanish  priest  who  was 
with  them  at  the  time  accompanied  them  to  the  mesa.  When  the 
Spaniards  came  to  avenge  the  supposed  death  of  this  priest,  who  had 
long  since  adopted  the  dress  of  the  Zunis,  having  none  other  to  wear, 
they  were  met  with  missiles  hurled  from  the  mesa  and  with  small 
shells  filled  with  magic  medicine,  that  could  not  fail  in  its  purpose, 
ejected  from  the  mouths  of  the  keeper  of  the  'su'*hlan'na  (great  shell) 
and  his  deputy.  Finally  the  rain  priests  scraped  a  buckskin  and 
requested  the  foreign  priest  to  write  upon  it  telling  the  Spaniards 
that  he  was  safe  and  beloved  by  the  Zunis.  This  he  did,  and  a  large 
stone  was  fastened  to  the  rolled  skin  and  thrown  down  into  the  val- 
ley.   Learning  of  the  safety  of  the  priest,  the  Spaniards  retired. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  revolt  was  given  by  the  theurgist 
Tu'maka,  as  follows:  ''After  the  old  church  was  built  in  I'ti wanna,  a 
Spanish  priest  resided  permanently  at  the  village.  After  a  time  the 
Zunis  came  to  believe  that  they  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  they  planned  a  revolt.  They  told  all  their  Avomen  and  children  to 
refrain  from  attending  services  on  a  certain  day,  and  the  men,  pro- 
viding themselves  with  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  hid  under  their 
blankets,  started  for  the  church.  The  leader  of  this  revolt  was  the 
keeper  of  the  great  shell,  who  said  that  he  was  not  afraid,  as  he  had 
plent}''  of  medicine  to  destroy  the  enemy.  The  Indians  found  only  a 
few  Spaniards  in  the  church.  They  locked  the  doors  and  killed  all 
but  the  priest  and  one  other  who  escaped  through  the  roof.  The 
priest  was  stripped  of  his  vestments  and  made  to  wear  Zuiii  dress. 
The  keeper  of  the  great  shell  declared  that  it  would  lie  I)est  to  return 
to  To'wa  yiiriilnne  to  protect  themselves  better  from  the  enemy. 

While  on  To'wa  yiil'liinne  they  noticed  one  night  a  tire  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  several  men,  perhaps  six,  were  sent  to  find  out  what  it 
meant.  A  party  of  Ijaguna  Indians  had  made  the  fire,  and  they  told 
the  Zufiis  that  in  a  short  time  many  Spaniards  and  many  Indians 
would  attack  them.  The  Zufiis  retiirned  with  the  news  and  were  again 
dispatclied  to  the  Lagunas,  who  joined  thv  party  of  Zufiis.  The  Lagu- 
nas  said  that  they  had  l)een  compelled  to  accompany  the  Spaniards  in 
the  march  against  the  Zunis,  but  had  escaped.  They  were  instructed 
by  the  Zufiis  to  fill  hides  with  water  and  not  to  touch  water  from 
any  spring  in  the  Zuni  country,  as  they  would  all  l>e  poisoned,  and 
also  to  take  a  bit  of  cedar  twig  into  their  moutiis  to  protect  them  from 
the  poisoned  shells  which  would  be  shot  by  the  keeper  of  the  shell. 
When  the  enemy  was  discovenMl  ap])roaching  the  keejier  of  the 
great  shell  and  his  deputy  were  in  tluMr  house.  'I'hree  times  tliev  wore 
called  upon  to  come  out  and  hv\\i  the  piMipIc,  Itnt  they  did  not  appear. 
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Wlicii  tlifv  were  called  the  roiirtli  liiuc  iuid  caino  forward,  th(!  (Miciiiy 
was  well  ti|)  till"  iiH'sa.  'riic  k('('iKM'  and  his  deputy  were  nude  except  a 
hrccchcloi  I:.  1  iii'i  I-  hodies  ami  limbs  were  painted  red,  and  they  had  anklet 
and  wristlet  wreaths  of  yucca.  The  face  of  each  was  painted  hhick, 
tlu'  forehead  and  chin  covered  with  eayle  down,  and  a  red,  llulfy  eagle 
pluini'  was  tied  to  the  scalp  lock.  They  had  been  preparing  medicine, 
which  had  to  be  obtained  on  tlie  mesa,  and  therefore  could  not  appear 
sooner.  Kach  thcurnist  tilled  ii  tiny  shell  with  the  medicine,  put  the 
shell  into  his  mouth,  and  approached  the  edge  of  the  mesa  unarmed. 
The  jx'ople  wei'e  alarmed  and  cried  to  them  not  to  advance.  The 
theurgists  said:  "  A\'c  aie  not  afraid.'  They  blew  the  shells  contain- 
ing the  medicine  toward  the  enemy,  who  were  inmiediatel}^  affected 
by  it.  The  enemy  at  first  appeared  to  be  iritoxicated.  One  would 
try  to  catch  the  other  as  he  fell,  and  then  both  would  stagger  and 
soon  fall.  Nearly  the  whole  army  was  destroyed.  The  survivors 
retreated.  All  the  Kio  Grande  pueblos  except  the  Lagunas  fought 
the  Zuiiis.  Those  of  the  Lagunas  who  accompanied  the  Spaniards  did 
not  shoot  an  arrow.  About  six  months  after  this  attack  the  Lagu- 
nas again  appeared  and  made  a  fire,  and  information  was  given  to 
the  Zufiis  that  another  attack  was  expected.  The  keeper  of  the 
shell  prepared  his  medicine,  but  the  Spanish  priest,  who  was  still  with 
them,  being  anxious  to  prevent  further  destruction  of  the  Spaniards, 
looked  about  for  something  on  which  to  send  a  message.  He  finally 
wrote  with  chai'coal  on  a  piece  of  deerskin,  saying  that  he  was  safe 
and  that  he  loved  the  Zufiis  and  wished  to  remain  with  them,  and  threw 
it  down  the  mesa  side,  calling  to  the  Spaniards  to  receive  it.  After 
the  message  was  I'ead  and  the  Spaniards  learned  of  the  safety  of  their 
priest,  they  made  no  attack,  but  sent  clothing  and  other  things  to  him. 

An  associate  of  the  keeper  of  the  great  shell  fell  sick  about  a  year 
after  the  Spaniai'ds  came  the  second  time,  while  the  Zufiis  were  still 
.  living  on  the  mesa.  A  sorcerer  went  one  night  to  this  man's  house 
and,  a.scending  to  the  roof,  put  his  medicine  all  around  it;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  descend  through  the  hatchway  into  the  house,  he  found 
that  his  strength  was  gone  and  that  he  could  not  move.  At  daylight 
the  father  of  the  sick  man,  discovering  the  sorcerer  on  the  roof,  said: 
'You  had  better  come  into  the  house.  If  anyone  should  see  you  here 
yon  would  get  into  trouble.'  He  helped  the  man  into  the  house. 
The  sick  man  asked:  'What  were  you  doing  on  my  roof?'  'I  put 
medicine  there  because  I  wished  you  to  die.'  'You  must  not  try 
that  again.  I  can  easily  find  you  out  and  destroy  you.'  The  sister  of 
the  sick  man  said  to  her  brother:  'I  shall  put  away  your  medicine. 
You  find  out  too  many  bad  men  and  kill  them.'  She  placed  the  medi- 
cine, including  all  the  tiny  shells,  in  a  water  vase,  dug  a  hole  about 
2  feet  deep  on  a  knoll  at  the  base  of  the  mesa,  and  buried  the  vase. 
And  so  tho.se  little  shells  are  all  gone;  only  the  great  shell  is  left  for 
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the  Navahos.  This  shell  would  be  used  with  the  medicine  if  an  attack 
were  made  upon  the  Zuiiis,  but  at  the  ceremonials  it  is  only  blown, 
for  if  the  medicine  were  used  it  would  kill  all  the  people." 

After  dwelling  a  long-  time  on  To'wa  3'al'ljlnne  (Corn  mountain),  the 
Zufiis  again  descended  and  scattered  over  the  valley,  but- raids  of  the 
Navahos  and  Apaches  forced  them  to  build  the  present  village  upon 
the  remains  of  old  I'tiwanna,  which  stood  on  a  knoll  containing  15 
acres,  considerably  elevated  above  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Zufii. 
This  village  has  a  population  of  about  1,000.  It  consists  principally 
of  groups  of  houses,  compactly  built,  one  upon  another,  the  highest 
portion  being  five  stories.  The  roof  of  the  lower  houses  furnish  the 
front  yards  for  the  houses  above.  Generalh'  the  interior  is  so 
arranged  that  the  inhabitants  can  readily  communicate  with  one 
another.  These  remarkable  structures  serv-ed  as  fortifications,  the 
ladders  for  ascending  to  the  roofs  being  drawn  up  in  case  of  attack. 
A  church  was  built  in  Shi'wona,  the  name  of  this  new  village,  and 
after  a  time  the  Zunis  became  interested  in  the  Catholic  ritual,  espe- 
cially as  thej^  were  allowed  to  make  use  of  their  own  s3Miibols  in  deco- 
rating the  churches.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover, 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Zunis  have  been  but  slightly 
affected  by  the  teachings  of  the  Spanish  priesthood,  and  their  mode 
of  thought  is  practically  what  it  was  l)efore  the  arrival  of  Coronado 
nior(>  than  350  years  ago. 

Government 

The  government  of  Zufii  is  hierarchical,  four  fundamental  religious 
groups,  the  A'shiwanni  (Riiin  priesthood),  the  Ko'tiUilli,"  th(>  A'pi*'lii- 
shiwanni  (Bow  priesthood),  and  the  other  esoteric  fraternities  being  con- 
cerned. The  dominant  authority,  however,  is  w  lint  tlu^  writer  terms 
the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  composed  of  eight  nuMi  and  one  woman.'' 
A  governor  with  four  assistants  and  a  lieutenant-governor  with  his  foui' 
deputies  constitute  tliv  civic  branch.  Tlies(>  men  are  all  nominated 
by  the  first  body  of  rain  priests,  though  nuicli  influence'  is  brought 
to  bear  for  or  against  th(>  various  men  supposed  to  b(>  in  favor  with 
tills  body.  'rii(>  public  notification  to  tli«>  govcM'iior  of  his  api>oint- 
ment  takes  place  in  the  te'wita  'lilanna  (large  ])Iaza),  when  the  gov- 
ernor's cane,  a  gift  from  President  Lim-oln  (f'ornierly  a  native  slafT 
was  in  us(>),  is  handed  fo  the  new  ap[)ointee.  Though  ihv  governor  i^ 
elected  for  one  yeai',  li(>  may  be  reelected  one  or  mon>  times,  lie 
may,  for  proper  caust>.  los(>  his  office  at  any  lime,  and  (his  is  also  true 

oOi'gnniziiliiiii  (liicclly  Hswu'iiilcii  «  i(h  iinlliinpic  worship. 

''The  nilii  ])iU'sl,s  ari>  dcsiKiiiilcil  hy  Icnns  whirh  imlicnlo  froi'iliiin  from  siviilnr  work,  the  «ix 
A'HhiwHiuii  (lirootly  iissociiilrd  willi  the  six  rcKinns.  Iho  Slii'wniio''kln  i  rrirslpss  of  fiTUni1ity>.  nml 
Uic  clchM-  iiiul  youiiKor  Ur)W  prlcsls,  the  two  Intlor  liciiiR  A'shiwiiniii  ex  olfii  iti.  ii«  thry  nrc  tho  rnrthlv 
rt'prosi'nlaUvcs  nf  Uio  nivino  Otu-s,  coiistitntr  tlip  first  hody  of  A'sliiwnnni 
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1)1'  iiiciiiln'r  of  hi>  slall'.    Tlu'  yovcM'iior  and  liis  stall'  attend  to 

>ni  h  .s(>rulai-  allaii-s  as  do  not  i-('<(uire  the  judg'Hioiit  oi'  the  first  body 
ot'  rain  priests  or  of  the  How  pi'iests.  ('ai)ital  ])iinishnieiit  comes 
williiii  the  jurisdiction  of  ti)e  latter  body. 

A  case  came  to  tlie  notice  of  the  writer  in  l!Si»l,  when  a  confoi-ence 
was  held  between  the  Kia'l< we'mosi  (rain  priest  of  the  North)  and 
an  associate  rain  priest,  who  was.  however,  not  connected  with  the 
first  l)ody  of  rain  priests.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  determination 
of  tiie  youn<i-  associate  ])riest  in  his  attempt  to  convince  the  I'ain  priest 
of  the  North  that  the  governor  was  luiworthy  to  till  the  position,  and 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  receive  directions  to  inform  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  first  body  of  rain  priests  that  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  situ- 
ation would  be  iield  on  the  following  night  in  the  house  of  the  Priestess 
of  fecundit}'.  Seven  days  after  this  meeting  a  hundred  or  more  men, 
most  of  them  past  middle  life,  gathered  in  the  large  plaza.  The  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  sat  upon  a  ledge  extending  across  a  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plaza,  with  the  governor's  assistants  on  either  side, 
the  governor  sitting  opposite  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  A  Mexi- 
can who  had  been  captured  by  the  Zufiis  when  a  child  and  afterward 
adopted  into  the  tribe  accused  the  governor  of  having  stolen  Zuni 
horses  and  traded  them  to  Mexicans  for  sheep.  The  governor  with 
great  dignity  resented  the  charge  and  made  a  rather  lengthy  speech, 
in  which  he  exhibited  independence  and  determination.  The  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  spoke  next.  His  voice  was  low,  but  every  word 
was  distinct,  and  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  interest  as  he  set 
forth  the  reason  why  the  governor  should  be  dismissed.  During  his 
speech  one  of  the  younger  men  ventured  to  address  a  word  to  a  neigh- 
bor, upon  which  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  stopped  and  without 
uttering  a  word  stared  at  the  ofi'ender.  The  fellow  ceased  suddenly, 
as  though  struck  dumb,  and  the  elder  brother  Bow^  priest  continued 
his  speech  without  further  interruption.  Both  sides  were  earnest  in 
their  arguments  for  and  against  the  governor,  but  the  whole  afl'air  was 
conducted  with  great  dignity,  and  when  the  judges,  the  first  body  of 
rain  priests,  announced  that  the  governor  was  deposed,  he,  with  his 
friends,  left  the  plaza  without  speaking  a  word,  the  others  following 
in  silence. 

Pkopekty 

'J'he  Zunis  are  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people.  The  fields  are 
not  owned  by  clans,  and  the  Zunis  claim  that  they  never  were  so 
owned.  A  man  may  cultivate  any  strip  of  land,  provided  it  has  not 
already  been  appropriated,  and  once  in  his  possession,  he  has  the  right 
to  transfer  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases  within  the  tribe.  Land  is 
obtained  from  the  owner  by  trade,  and  houses  are  disposed  of  in  the 
>ame  manner.    The  sale  of  a  house  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
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writer  in  1890.  An  old  woman  owning  two  houses,  one  immediatel}'^ 
in  front  of  the  other,  sold  the  one  in  front,  to  the  great  annoj'ance  of 
her  female  children,  who  feared  that  a  story  would  be  added  to  the 
house,  thus  cutting  off  the  view  of  the  street  froni  their  upper  floor. 

Much  generosity  is  exhibited  by  these  people  regarding  property 
left  to  them.  According  to  the  law  the  landed  property  of  a  married 
man  or  woman  goes  after  death  to  the  daughters.  The  sons  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  ac(]uire  their  own  fields,  l)ut  if  there  are  no  girls 
the  sons  are  the  next  heirs.  In  case  a  man  has  sisters  or  brothers, 
especially  sisters  who  are  pooi-,  his  children  are  apt  to  give  them  part 
of  their  property  or  permit  them  to  enjoy  some  of  the  ])enefits  received 
therefrom.  Disputes  arising  over  the  distribution  of  property  ai"e 
usually  settled  by  the  civil  authorities,  although  occasionally  they  are 
carried  to  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni.  who  have  the  higher  control 
of  civil  afiairs. 

After  a  man  is  married,  the  products  of  his  fields  are  carrie<i  to  the 
house  of  his  wife's  parentis  (his  home  after  marriage),  and,  though  it  is 
understood  that  these  products  are  for  general  household  use,  there  is 
an  unwritten  law  that  the  propcu'tyof  each  man  may  be  removed  from 
its  storing  place  only  by  his  wife  and  himself.  The  wife's  grain — the 
produce  of  fields  given  her  by  her  fatliei'  or  mother — is  placed  with 
that  of  the  husband.  On  tli(>  death  of  the  owner,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  blankets  are  divided  among  the  girls  and  the  boys  of  the  family: 
the  silver  beads  and  tunjuoise  earrings  of  the  n)other  go  to  the  daugh- 
ters; the  coral,  white  shell,  and  turquoise  necklaces  and  earrings  of 
the  father  go  to  the  eldest  son.  The  little  gardens  about  the  villages, 
which  are  tended  exclusiv(My  by  the  Avomen,  are  inherited  by  the 
daughters. 

List  of  Clans 

The  Znfii  tribe  is  dividend  into  clans  (a'notiwe).  While  descent  is 
through  the  maternal  side,  the  ofl'spring  is  also  closely  allied  to  (he 
father's  clan.  The  child  is  always  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the 
mother's  clan  and  as  l)eing  (he  "child"  of  flu^  fa(li(>r's  clan.  It  should 
be  V)orne  in  mind  fluU  "  child  of  the  clan  "  (hroughout  (his  paper  refers 
to  its  relation  to  the  ])a(eniMl  clan.  In  the  family  the  child  is  under 
tlH>  control  of  both  parents,  'i'heclan  |)laysaii  ini]ior(!in(  part  in  cere- 
monials. Maiw  ceremonial  ollices  are  filled  ei(lu>r  by  a  memiier  of  a 
given  clan  or  by  a  "child"'  of  the  clan — that  is.  either  the  mother  or 
th(^  father  mns(  belong  (o  (h(>  ])ar(icular  clan.  In  some  cases  ollices 
are  Hlled  arjinuUly,  in  rofMlion.  Iirs(  by  a  member  of  a  par(ic(dar  clan 
and  socon<lly  by  a  "child"  of  (he  sp(>cilied  clan.  Some  oHices  aie 
always  filled  by  a  paiticular  clan;  in  other  cases  (he  oflices  must  l»e 
lilled  only  by  a  "child"  of  a  designattvl  clan.  The  lis(  of  clans  here 
presented  has  been  eolh'cted  with  (he  greatest  care.     If  there  Avere 
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utlici- fliiiis  ill  !iMV  |u'ii(i(l  of  llic  |)ii^t.  IIh'  l<M()\vlcilo(>  of  thi'in  is  lost 
It)  llif  sajros  of  the  pffsciit  time. 
Tilt'  I'xi-^liiii;'  <'liiii-^  MIC  its  follows: 


I'i'i-liikwo  DogwoiMl  cliUi 

Td'wakwc  ('nrii  clan 

Yii'tiikTakwc  Sun  clan 

To'nasliikwc  Badger  clan 

Ainsliikwe  Hear  clan 

Sufi'kikwe  Coyote  clan  . 

"Kc/'loktakwe  Sandhill-crane  clan 

Klaklidikwe  Eagle  clan 

Tii'klakwe  "  Frog  clan 

A'na'kwc  Tol)ac(;o  clan 

Ai'yaho'kwc    (a  plant) 

I'o'vi'kwt'  Chaparral-cock  clan 

To'nakwe  Turkey  clan 

Sho'liitakwc   Deer  clan 

Ta'hhip'.-ikwe  Yellow  wood  (  Berberis 

f reinontii )  clan 
.Ma'wikwe  Antelope  clan 

Tlie  oxtinct  clans  aiv  as  follows: 

Ta'wi   Wood  clan 

A'poyakwc  Sky  clan 

f)k'shikokwe  (;ottontail-rabV)it  clan 

K  win'ikw  akwe  '■  Black  corn  clan 


SociAi.  Customs 

THE  HOUSEHOr.D 

Thoutrh  some  Zuni  liouses  have  as  many  as  eight  rooms,  the  ordinary 
house  has  from  four  to  six  and  a  few  have  onl}'  two.  Ledges  built 
with  the  house  extend  around  the  rooms,  forming  seats  and  shelves. 
The  largest  is  the  general  living  room,  where  the  entire  household 
works,  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  where  guests  are  entertained.  When  the 
room  is  required  for  the  use  of  some  fraternity,  the  family  adjourns 
to  other  (juarters,  moving  all  its  ])elongings.  In  this  room  the  family 
wardrobe  hangs  on  a  pole  suspended  from  the  rafters.  The  moi'e  val- 
uable things,  especially  the  ceremonial  paraphernalia,  are  carefulh' 
wrapjjcd  and  deposited  in  the  storage  rooms.  As  a  rule  the  mills  for 
grinding  meal  are  set  up  in  tlie  general  living  room.  They  consist  of 
three  oi-  more  slabs  of  stone,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  of  grain, 
set  side  In*  side  at  an  angle  of  about  45'-'  and  separated  l)y  upright 
slabs,  the  whole  surrounded  by  other  slabs,  making  an  inclosure  for 
each  mill. 

Most  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  fireplaces,  of  wdiich  there  are 
several  varieties.    One  style  is  formed  by  a  wall  several  feet  high  and 


a  See  p.  168,  note  b, 

''Ono  man  has  been  the  only  member  ol'  this  clan  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 
cThis  elan  became  extinct  in  1!»02  by  the  death  of  an  aged  shi'wanni. 
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of  equal  breadth  extending  at  right  angles  from  one  of  the  longer  walls 
of  the  room,  the  projecting  wall  being  so  placed  as  to  protect  the  fire- 
place from  the  doorway.  A  commodious  mantel  usually  extends  over  a 
part  of  the  fireplace,  and  on  it  rests  the  masonry  chimney,  reaching 
up  through  the  roof,  while  the  exterior  chimne}'  is  composed  of  old 
pottery  vessels  with  perforated  bottoms.  Cooking  vessels  are  set  on 
stones  in  the  fireplaces;  food  is  also  cooked  in  the  coals  and  ashes. 
One  room  of  every  dwelling  of  any  pretension  has  a  fireplace  of 
peculiar  construction.  It  is  from  6  to  12  feet  wide  and  has  a  projection 
above  like  a  Chinese  awning.  When  the  great  ceremonial  caldrons 
are  used  for  the  feasts,  they  arc  balanced  on  stones  in  this  fireplace. 
He/ we  (wafer  bread)  is  also  baked  in  this  fireplace  upon  highh'  polished 
stone  slabs.  The  room,  however,  is  not  exclusively  set  apart  for  this 
cooking.  Like  most  of  the  rooms,  except  the  general  living  room  and 
the  one  immediately  adjoining,  it  is  used  largely  as  a  storage  room. 

Candles  are  never  used  in  a  Zuni  house  nor  are  lamps  used  for  ordi- 
nary' lighting.  A  lamp  made  of  baked  clay  and  somewhat  resembling 
a  Roman  lamp  is  employed  on  the  occasion  of  certain  ceremonials.  It 
gives  very  little  light. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Zufiis  might  well  serve  as  an  example  for 
the  civilized  vvc^rld.  As  has  been  stated,  the  husband  lives  with  his 
wife's  parents,  and  it  is  common  to  find  several  families,  under  the 
same  roof.  The  Zufiis  do  not  have  large  families,  and  the  members 
are  deeply  attac'hed  to  one  another.  The  writer  found  great  enjoy- 
ment in  her  visits  to  the  general  living  room  (see  plate  lxxvii)  in  the 
early  evening,  after  the  day';^  labors  were  over  and  liefore  the  elders 
were  called  away  to  their  fraternities  or  elsewhere.  The  young 
mothers  would  he  seen  caring  for  their  infants,  or  perhaps  the  fathers 
would  l)e  fondling  them,  for  the  Zuni  men  are  very  devoted  to  their 
child)'(Mi,  especially  the  babies.  The  grandmother  would  have  one  of 
the  younger  children  in  her  la]),  with  perhaps  the  head  of  another 
resting  against  her  sliotildcr.  \vliil(>  the  rest  would  be  sitting  near  or 
])usying  themselves  about  household  matters.  WIkmi  a  story  was  told 
by  the  grandfather  or  some  younger  mtMnbcr  of  the  groiiiv  intense 
interest  would  be  (l('|)ic(('(l  on  fnvvs  of  nil  old  cuoiigb  to  ii])preciate 
the  recital. 

The  Zuni  child  is  i-mvcIv  (iisolx'diciil.  and  the  writei-  h!\>  known 
hut  one  parent  to  strike  i\  cliild  or  to  us(>  hsirsh  words  with  it.  The 
children  ]ilay  through  the  livelong  day  without  a  «iuarrel.  Tlu^  y«ning- 
est  children  never  disturb  or  touch  anything  Ix'longing  to  others.  In 
years  of  expei'ienee  with  (Ik-  Zufiis  and  other  Indians  the  writer  has 
never  lost  an  article  through  I  hem.  either  of  food  or  otherwi-e. 

The  l)03's  have  niany  childish  anmsements,  which  they  givatly  enjoy. 
()n(>  of  tlieii'  espiM  iiil  delights  at  night  is  to  run  ;il)ou(  with  burning 
brands  niad(> of  balls  of  (iber  allnchcvl  to  slender  jioh^s.  The  Inn  s  and 
girls  do  not  play  nuicli  togetluM.    In  fact  the  girls  seem  to  have  lilth' 
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time  for  tliiiii^-^  w  liicli  (Icli^lil  ot  licf  cliildrcii.  'I'licv  ciiiTy  (he  youiif^er 
sistoror  hrotlicr  on  (licir  l»iicks,  ot'tcii  tottrriiif^-  fi-oin  the  wcitrlit.  Th(\v 
sfcm  eviT  rt'julv  to  look  nl'tci-  llic  youiiooi-  oiios,  iind  when  thc^y  iirc 
frco  from  thiscinr  tlicy  iinitatc  all  that  thoir  mothers  do.  They  make 
potterv,  weave  belts  (.see  i)lat('  l.\.\\  iii),  make  t)read,  and  at  limes  tiiey 
may  aetiially  t)e  found  playitiy  witii  dolls  iiisUiad  of  the  liviiij^-  babies. 
The  children  are  a^  ])unetilious  as  their  elders  in  attending  to  ceremo- 
nial ot)sei"\  ancr-. 

Games  and  impromptu  dances  are  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  young 
men.  'riiougli  they  never  wear  their  ceremonial  masks  in  these  dances, 
they  do  wear  masks  copied  after  those  of  the  Navahos  (see  plate 
Lxxix).  The  dog  dance  (plate  lxxx),  in  which  the  performei-  picks 
monev  and  silver  buttons  from  the  ground  with  his  mouth,  alwa3's 
draws  a  large  audience  and  leads  to  considerable  betting.  Girls 
occasionally  join  in  some  of  the  pleasure  dances  (see  plate  Lxxxi). 

The  older  gii  ls  do  not  usually  go  about  the  village  unattended.  The 
only  place  they  are  fi'ee  to  visit  alone  is  the  well  (see  plate  Lxxxii)," 
where  the  youth  may  be  found  lurking  in  the  early  evening,  waiting 
for  an  opportunit}'  to  speak  a  word  to  the  pretty  girls,  and  to  some 
spi'cial  one  if  he  has  settled  his  affections.  Those  who  state  that  the 
Zuni  maiden  makes  advances  to  the  man  are  in  error.  The  writer  has 
observed  many  cases  of  love-making,  and  they  have  never  differed 
essentially  from  the  experiences  of  our  own  youths  and  maidens.  The 
conduct  of  a  girl  who  shows  her  preference  for  a  man  l)efore  he  has 
shown  his  for  her  is  looked  upon  as  indelicate.  While  parents  are 
inclined  to  look  to  the  marriages  of  their  children,  there  are  many 
love  matches  in  Zuni. 

NATAL  CUSTOMS 

Previous  to  the  birth  of  a  child,  if  a  daughter  is  desired,  the  husband 
and  wife,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  doctress  or  a  female  relative, 
visit  the  Mother  rock.*  on  the  west  side  of  To'wa  yal'lanne  (Corn 
mountain).  The  pregnant  woman  scrapes  a  small  quantity  of  the 
rock  into  a  tiny  \  ase  made  for  the  purpose  and  deposits  it  in  one  of 
the  cavities  in  the  rock  (see  plate  xii  a),  and  they  all  pray  that  the 
daughter  ma}-  grow  to  be  good  and  beautiful  and  possess  all  virtues,  and 
that  she  may  weave  beautifully  and  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  making 
pottery.  If  a  son  is  desired,  the  couple  visit  a  shrine  higher  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  in  a  fissure  in  the  same  rock,  and  sprinkle  meal 
and  deposit  te'likinawe,  with  prayers  that  a  son  may  be  boi'n  to  them 
and  that  he  may  be  distinguished  in  war  and  after  death  become  great 
among  ancestral  gods.    Should  the  prayers  offered  at  the  shrines  be 

oThis  picturesque  well  will  soon  become  an  object  of  the  past. 

fcThe  base  of  this- rock  is  covered  with  s.vmbols  of  the  a'sha  (vulva)  (see  pi.  xii  b)  and  is  perforated 
with  small  excavation.s.  The  Zuiiis  are  not  an  exception  among  aboriginal  peoples  in  respect  to 
phallic  worship. 
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not  answered,  it  is  believed  that  the  heart  of  one  or  other  of  the 
couple  is  not  good.  There  is  also  another  shrine  most  sacred  to  the 
Zunis  to  which  parents  desiring  sons  resort.  This  shrine  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  low  mound  in  a  narrow  valley  and  consists  of  a  stone  slab 
about  1  foot  square,  slightly  raised  from  the  ground  b'y  loose  stones. 
Three  stones,  two  round  and  one  several  inches  long,  symbolizing  the 
male  generative  organs,  are  placed  upon  the  slab,  the  long  one  point- 
ing to  the  east. 

Another  resort  for  women  in  this  condition  is  a  queer-looking 
inclosure  by  the  side  of  the  trail  leading  to  the  peach  orchards  of  To'wa 
yiil'lanne.  It  is  formed  by  a  stone  wall  some  2i  feet  high  at  the  west 
end,  the  syjace  within  being  2h;  by  <>  feet.  Two  of  the  largest  stones 
of  the  wall  project  into  the  interior.  The  wall  slopes  unevenly  on 
each  side  and  is  only  a  foot  high  at  the  east  end.  When  a  daughter 
is  desired,  one  or  other  of  the  couple  or  both  visit  this  place  and  the 
woman,  passing  into  the  inclosure,  breaks  off  a  bit  from  each  of  the 
projecting  rocks.  These  bits  are  afterward  powdered  and  put  into 
water  and  drunk  l)v  the  woman.  It  is  believed  that  a  daughter  is  sure 
to  l)e  the  result  if  the  heart  is  good. 

A  pregnant  woman  suffering  from  a  cough  and  a  pain  in  the  right 
side  of  her  abdomen  was  relieved  by  th(>  writer  with  simple  l  emedies; 
l)ut  the  celebrated  Nai'uchi,  surgeon  and  doctor,  had  to  be  sent  for.  as 
the  family  was  sure  the  sufferer  had  been  bewitched.  Nai'uchi  came 
and  ajipeared  to  draw  from  the  abdomen  two  objects  which  he 
claimed  were  the  mother  and  child  worms.  One  was  about  the 
length  of  the  second  finger  of  the  hand;  the  other  was  smaller.  Of 
course  this  showed  that  the  woman  had  been  bewitched  and  that  it 
was  well  that  he  was  sent  for  in  time,  as  these  worms  would  ha\  e 
eaten  the  child  and  caused  its  death.  It  was  afterward  reported  that 
when  the  woman  was  grinding  at  Nutria  some  weeks  previous,  a 
sister  of  a  witch,  who  ground  l)y  her  side,  touched  the  pregnant 
woman  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  was  then  that  the  worms 
were  "cast"  in. 

A  pregnant  woman  while  at  her  farm  at  Ojo  Caliente  l>ecanie 
alarmed  at  the  retarded  action  of  the  fetus,  and  she  and  her  hust>and 
retui'u(>(l  to  Zuni  to  consult  Nai'uchi.  On  learning  that  tli(Mvonian  had 
))een  drinking  water  from  the  sacnnl  spring  of  the  Ko'loowisi  (IMumed 
serpent),  he  declared  that  she  was  not  carrying  a  child  but  a  ser])ent. 
The  following  day  the  husband  came  to  the  writer  in  great  distress  and 
begged  her  to  go  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  such  a  wr(>tched  mental  state 
that  he  feared  she  would  die.  After  examining  the  abdomen  the  writer 
declared  that  Nai'uchi  was  mistaken:  but  his  words  had  sunk  into  the 
sufferer's  mind,  and  hours  were  spent  with  the  distracted  wtmian  before 
she  was  convinced  that  her  doctor  was  in  (M  ror.  After  several  days  a 
slight  color  took  lh(>  plM('(>  of  I  lie  death  liki^  p;\llor  of  the  woman,  and  ^he 
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iiii|)i(>\ cd.  lull  il  wiiN  iiiaiiv  diiys  Ix'l'orc  slic  was  like;  l)(>i',soll' 
ajiiiiii.  In  loss  than  six  wci'Us  t'loiii  that,  time  a  healthy  hoy  \va.s  born. 
The  w  riter  tiained  tli(>  eliild  at  the  re(|uest  of  the  mother,  but  the  nick- 
iiauic  of  Little  Ko'loowisi  will  cling  to  him  for  many  a  day.  The 
gratitude  of  the  husband  to  the  writer  for  saving,  as  he  thought,  the 
life  of  his  wif(>  and  child  was  very  marked  and  was  shown  in  every 
way  possible.  Each  week  the  best  products  of  his  fields  and  garden 
were  brought  to  her  from  his  farm,  15  miles  away. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  Sa'ya'hiia  or  Sal'imobiya  (certain  anthropic 
gods)  strike  a  pregnant  woman  with  their  yucca  switches  parturition 
will  innnediately  result.  Therefore  all  women  in  this  condition  are 
careful  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  yucca  when  these  gods  appear 
in  the  village.  A  .spiral  shell  is  worn  in  the  belt  of  the  woman  when  a 
boy  i.s  d(>sired.  and  another  variety  of  shell  when  a  girl  is  wished  for. 
After  childbirth  a  white  peWile  is  taken  into  the  mother's  mouth,  and  the 
teeth  are  pressed  against  it  in  order  that  the  child's  teeth  may  be  white 
and  strong.  It  has  been  reported  that  Zuni  women  during  childbirth 
are  segregated  in  houses  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Such  is 
not  the  fact.  Nai'uchi  would  not  visit  his  granddaughter  for  some  days 
after  her  conhnement  because  of  wounds  he  had  received  from  arrows 
years  ago,  as  he  feared  that  the  wounds  would  frighten  the  infant, 
causing  it  to  cry  all  the  time  and  not  sleep.  It  is  declared  by  all  the 
Zuiii  theui'gists,  both  men  and  women,  that  ten  months  are  required 
for  the  gestation  of  a  male  child,  but  only  nine  for  a  female  child. 
Twins  are  not  common;  triplets  are  very  rare;  they  are  attributed  to 
embraces  in  immediate  succession. 

A  young  pregnant  woman,  beconung  alarmed,  called  in  the  theur- 
gist.  He  examined  the  abdomen,  and  declared  that  she  was  carrying 
three  childi'en  and  that  should  they  reach  full  development  she  would 
surely  die.  He  produced  pi-emature  birth;  and  it  was  claimed  by  the 
doctor  that  the  first  two  born  breathed  a  few  times  and  that  the  third 
was  still>)orn.  Abortion  is  rarely  practiced  on  mai'ried  women;  but 
it  is  not  luicounnon  among  the  fallen  women,  who  are  always  pointed 
at  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  except  when  they  are  on  a  bed  of  illness; 
they  then  receive  the  same  consideration  as  others.  Their  infants  ai'e 
not  di.scriminated  against  in  any  way. 

Women  complain  but  little  previous  to  parturition,  performing 
their  duties  as  usual  until  the  actual  presence  of  labor.  The  feet  and 
hands  are  frequently  swollen  to  a  painful  degree,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  face  afiected  in  the  same  way.  This  swelling  does  not  often 
exist  except  during  the  ten  or  twelve  days  immediately  previous  to 
accouchement,  and  in  most  cases  observed  by  the  writer  the  swelling 
disappeared  rapidly  after  confinement. 

Laceration  of  the  perineum  is  of  frequent  occurrence.    It  is  a 
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natural  result  of  the  method  of  childbirth  as  practiced  by  the  Zunis. 
In  three  labor  cases  observed  by  the  writer  in  1896-97  laceration 
occurred.  At  such  time  high  fever  is  apt  to  be  present,  though  in 
one  of  the  cases  referred  to  the  pulse  never  rose  above  90.  Milk  leg- 
is  very  rare,  but  abscess  in  the  breast  is  not  uncommon.  When  the 
doctresses  fail  to  bring-  relief,  the  surgeon  is  called  in. 

The  only  ease  of  operation  on  the  breast  observed  by  the  writer  was  performed  by 
Nai^uchi,  who  administered  a  native  narcotic  (Datura  stramonium)  before  using  the 
lancet.  After  making  the  incision  he  squeezed  out  the  pus,  and  then,  without 
having  j^reviously  washed  his  hands,  inserted  his  index  finger  and  pulled  out  the 
remaining  pus.  A  powdered  medicine  was  sprinkled  sparingly  over  the  wound,  and 
a  soiled  (duth  was  afterward  bound  over  it.  The  patient  returned  to  consciousness  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  one  gradually  arousing  from  a  natural  sleep.  She  after- 
ward told  the  writer  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  operation,  but  had  beautiful 
dreams.  The  iiowdered  medicine  was  applied  for  several  days,  and  in  a  week  the 
breast  was  entirely  healed. 

The  writer  has  never  discovered  among  uny  Indian  tribe  a  case  of 
Ijlindness  after  confinement,  nor  has  she  ever  known  a  woman  to  suffer 
from  convulsions  before  or  after  confinement.  The  ZuHi  women  sonic- 
times  suffer  from  uterine  trouble  after  bearing  children,  though  such 
troubles  are  unconnnon.  In  some  instances  observed  by  the  writer 
the  uterus  had  protruded.  In  such  cases  the  surgeon  is  called  in  to 
replace  it.  There  are  but  two  or  three  theurgists  who  midertake  such 
cases,  and  these  are  men.  Nai'uchi  is  tiie  principal  man  in  such 
troubles,  l)ut  his  charges  arc  so  higii  that  some  of  the  poorer  wotnen 
are  o1)ligcd  to  call  upon  less  distinguished  practitioners. 

Sore  nipples  are  unusual.  The  child  is  placed  to  the  breast  within 
ten  hours  after  birth,  ever}-  effort  being  made  to  make  it  draw  the 
milk.  Constipation  is  carefully  guarded  against,  and  is  therefore 
unconnnon.  A  hot  tea  made  of  toasted  juniper  twigs  and  l)erries 
steeped  in  boiling  water  is  constantly  drunk  from  the  l)eginning  of 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  system,  and  afterward  to  induce 
copious  lochial  discharge.  Should  tiiis  lea  be  drunk  in  earlier  stages 
of  pregnancy,  it  is  believed  that  tiie  child  would  l)c  vei  v  dark.  The 
writer  has  never  known  a  case  where  catanicnia  contintUMl  longer  than 
four  days,  and  (lie  Zuni  doctors  mihI  women  dcM'larc  lliat  if  seldom 
continues  for  a  h)nger  period.  Tiiough  luMuorrhage  is  uncommon,  it 
sometimes  occurs,  and  for  this  t  roubl(>  !i  tea  is  mad(>  l)y  jiouring  boiliny 
water  o\  it  (  be  fungus  coniinonlx  known  as  corn  --nuil  (I'stilau-o  maidis). 
which  has  tiie  sani(>  ell'(>c(  as  ei-got  of  (he  pharmaeop(>ia. 

'I'he  childbirlii  c(M'(Mnonies  of  tiie  Sia  trilie.  de^^ci  iluvl  in  (he  Klev  enlli 
Annual  Report dT  (Ii(>  I'ureiiu  oI'  I</tlinolog\ .  are  \(-r\  much  nion>  elab- 
orate than  those  of  tlie  Zunis. 

A  typical  lalxir  case  observed  l)y  the  w  riter  occurred  at  midni^rht,  (.V'tobcr  '20.  lSi»(?. 
-V  child  wife,  not  more  than  15  years  old,  gave  evidenee  of  approa«-hing  parlnrition. 
f<he  suffered  from  that  tiiue  tmlil  li  o'clock  in  the  following  evening,  when  she  whs 
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ili  li vcri'il.  Owiri;:  lo  llic  aiiscmc  <il'  her  iiiul her  in  Ojii  ( 'aliciiti',  a  faniiiiifi  district, 
tlu'  nirl  wa.s  I'Diitinctl  in  iur  m.il  licr  in-law's  liou^'i'.  Siic  wdic  only  the  cainiH,  whidi 
Ifjives  till- iiriiis  fxpcisfil,  ami  w as  cMxcicd  w  illi  a  iicavy  hhiiiket.  She  lay  most  of 
tlu"  iii<:lit  on  .-ilu't'iiskins  .s|)i'('ail  on  Ihr  licKir  near  llic  soiitli  end  of  the  room,  pressiiij? 
luT  I'ci't  ihiriiiir  the  pain  airainsi  the  lcd;,'f  al  tlu'  .soiitli  wall  of  the  room.  She 
i-haiined  pusition  Ii.mu  Im  i-  side  to  her  liac  k  and  often  lay  face  downward.  The 
MKither-indaw.  w  lio  was  a  doctreMS,  had  no  ])rofe.ssioiial  i)art  in  the  treatment  of 
her  dani;lilcr-in-la\\ ,  l)nt  took  a  seat  on  the  floor  beside  the  girl,  offering  no 
assistance.  The  two  grandmothers  of  the  girl  were  present  and  were  much  con- 
cerned ovei-  her  snffering.  The  father,  the  father-in-law,  and  a  paternal  uncle  were 
in  an  interior  room.  Tlii'ir  faces  expressed  anxiety,  and  they  spoke  in  whispers. 
The  hnsliand  ol  the  girl,  not  expecting  the  birth  of  the  child  for  several  days,  was 
absent  at  his  farm  in  Ojo  Oaliente.  The  pains  increased,  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  two  iloctresses  having  been  summoned,  the  kneading  of  the  abdomen 
licLran.  I'.aeli  doctress  took  her  turn,  bestowing  much  strength  and  energy  on  the 
manipulation.  With  each  pain  the  girl  turned  on  her  right  side  and  caught  the 
belt  ot  till'  doctress  before  her,  while  the  second  doctress  pressed  hard  upon  the 
back,  the  girl  [ire.ssing  her  feet  against  the  ledge.  The  labor  being  prolonged,  a  doc- 
tress held  the  nostrils  of  the  patient  and  blew  into  her  UKaitli,  occasionally  releasing 
the  pressure  upon  her  nose  for  an  instant.  This  heroic  treatment  appears  cruel  in 
the  extreme,  but  it  is  supposed  to  force  the  child  into  the  world.  The  girl  wept 
continually.  The  sympathy  expressed  by  the  relatives  and  doctresses  was  enough  to 
unnerve  the  sufferer.  The  juniper  tea  was  frequently  drunk  and  the  girl  occasionally 
stood  o\er  the  urinal  iliiring  the  day,  but  did  not  leave  her  bed  after  4  o'clock. 
|{u[itureof  the  membranes  occurred  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Half  an  hour  previous  to  delivery,  one  of  the  doctresses  made  an  examination  by 
inserting  her  hand.  Apparently  discouraged  and  alarmed,  she  notified  the  mother- 
in-law  of  her  intention  to  call  upon  the  officers  of  the  (ireat  Fire  fraternity  to  come 
and  sing  their  songs.  This  fraternity  has  four  songs  addressed  to  the  Beast  Gods  for 
ha-stening  delayed  delivery.  Should  the  child  be  born  after  the  first  song,  the  singing 
cea.ses,  and  so  on.  Should  the  child  not  be  born  soon  after  the  fourth  song,  the  heart 
of  the  patient  is  bad;  the  song.s  are  not  repeated,  and  the  theurgists  leave  the  house. 
Accordingly,  the  mother-in-law  provided  the  doctress  with,  a  quarter  of  mutton  and 
many  yards  of  cotton  and  calico  as  an  advance  payment  to  the  theurgists.  For  a  long 
time  the  doctre.ss  was  unsuccessful  in  her  efforts  to  find  the  men,  but  she  persisted  in 
her  search  and  finally  returned  with  them  just  as  the  girl  was  being  delivered  of  a  male 
(;hild.  The  four  theurgists  departed  at  once  with  the  medicine  of  the  Beast  ( iods  and 
their  rattles.  As  soon  as  the  child's  head  was  exposed,  the  girl  was  at  once  turned 
upon  her  back  and  most  vigorously  kneaded.  Her  drawn  knees  were  held  by  two 
women  and  a  doctress  took  her  seat  upon  the  ledge  between  the  girl's  knees  and, 
pressing  her  hands  to  the  sides  of  the  infant's  head,  assisted  the  birth  by  slightly  shak- 
ing the  child  as  she  pulled  it  to  her.«  Another  doctress  severed  the  umbilical  cord 
wiih  a  steel  knife,  while  the  doctress  holding  the  child  pressed  the  cord  close  by 
the  umbilicus  until  a  cotton  cord  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil  was  procured  and  wrapped 
around  it  several  times.  In  the  meantime  the  abdomen  of  the  young  mother  was 
nianijiulateil  until  the  placenta  passed.  It  was  held  by  the  umbilical  cord  and  hastily 
taken  from  under  the  blanket  on  the  left  side,  dropped  into  a  bowl,  and  carried 
from  the  house  by  the  girl's  maternal  grandmother,  who  deposited  it  in  the  river 
with  a  jirayer  that  the  young  mother  might  be  blessed  with  many  children.  While 
this  wa.s  happening  the  mother  hit  upon  a  white  pebble,  that  the  child's  teeth 

might  be  strong  and  white.    There  seemed  to  be  no  evidence  of  life  in  the  child  for 

  i   

"Tliough  it  is  the  aim  of  each  doclre-ss  present  at  childbirth  to  t)ring  the  child  into  the  world  in 
order  that  if  it  bo  a  bov,  he  will  enter  the  ki'wi'sine  of  her  husband,  there  is  no  evidence  of  unfair- 
iies.s  toward  one  another. 
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an  liour  after  Ijirth,  still  the  iloctresses  and  the  paternal  graiulmolher  of  tlie  girl 
never  ceased  their  efforts  to  produce  respiration  hy  pressing  the  nostrils,  blowing 
into  the  month,  manii)ulating  the  chest,  and  moving  the  arms,  held  outward  and 
above  the  head.  Warm  clothes  were  kept  around  the  body  and  over  the  head. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  when  the  faintest  sign  of  life  was  discovered,  but  it  was 
fully  another  hour  before  respiration  was  such  as  to  give  real  hope  of  life  for  the 
child.  The  writer  was  surprised  at  the  success  of  these  patient  efforts,  as  the  case 
seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  one.  When  no  further  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  little  one, 
the  doctress  called  for  pinon  gum  which  had  been  V)oiled  and,  chewing  it  until  it 
was  white  and  pliable,  mixed  mutton  grease  with  it,  and  then  the  paternal  grand- 
mother of  the  girl  rubbed  it  on  the  stone  floor  until  she  produced  a  roll  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter  and  about  4  inches  long.  A  blanket  was  now  folded  over 
the  upturned  feet  and  the  extended  legs  of  the  doctress,  who  laid  the  child  upon 
the  blanket,  its  head  resting  against  her  feet.  Opening  the  wrappings  abovit  the 
child,  she  raised  the  umbilical  cord,  which  was  about  2h  inches  l()ng  and  heavily 
wrapped  with  the  cotton  cofd  previously  referred  to,  and  encircled  the  umbilicus 
with  the  roll  of  pinon  gum;  then  fluffing  some  carded  wool  and  making  an  open- 
ing in  the  center,  she  drew  the  wrapjied  innbilical  cord  through,  patting  the  wool 
over  the  pinon  gum.  Tliis  dressing,  which  was  very  clumsy,  protruded  more  than 
an  inch.  The  abdomen  was  covered  with  a  bit  of  soiled  cotton  cloth,  laid  on  warm, 
and  the  child's  head  was  kept  covered  with  a  warm  cloth.  The  paternal  grand- 
mother of  the  infant  now  dropped  water  upon  its  scrotum,  and  the  doctress  rul)bed 
it  over  the  i)arts,  manipulating  the  penis  until  its  form  could  be  seen.  The  child's 
nose  was  freciuently  pinched,  and  the  mouth  and  eyes  were  delicately  manipulated. 
The  latter  when  closed  reseml)led  the  eyes  of  a  frog,  the  lids  protruding  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  The  child's  arms  were  now  jilaced  by  its  side  and  it  was  wra])ped  in  a 
l)iece  of  cotton  cloth  and  a  tiny  blanket,  and  these  were  hel<l  in  place  l)y  strings 
of  yucca  over  the  shoulders,  l)reast,  and  lower  portion  of  the  legs.  The  child  was 
then  laid  upon  a  folded  blanket.  Meantime  the  young  mother  stood  unassisted 
over  the  urinal,  wrapjied  her  belt  around  her  to  hold  in  place  a  heated  stone,  and 
took  her  .seat  on  the  ledge.  Two  women  removed  the  sheepskin  on  which 
was  a  p(3ol  of  the  lochial  discharge;  this  the  maternal  grandmother  covered  with 
sand,  and  the  sand  was  then  swept  into  ii  cloth  and  carried  out.  Tlie  girl  then  drank 
a  cup  of  commercial  tea  without  sugar,"  which  she  enjoyed.  .Vfter  the  young  mother 
had  taken  this  nourishment  the  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law  brought  a  tpiantity 
of  dami)  sand  and  dei)osited  it  upon  the  floor.  One  of  the  doctresses  divideil  the 
sand  into  two  portions,  placed  a  hot  stone  slab  under  one  portion  and  another  slab 
on  top  of  the  sand,  and  worked  the  sand  about  the  stones  until  it  was  thoroughly 
dry  and  heated,  when  she  removed  the  stones  and  placed  them  with  the  other  part 
of  the  sand,  which  was  heated  in  the  same  manner.  The  second  portion  nf  .xand  was 
nuide  into  a  circular  moimd,  in  which  an  elliptic  depression  was  formed  and  nia<ie 
perfectly  smooth.  A  circular  depression  to  lit  the  child's  head  was  made  west  i)f  the 
ellipse,  and  a  ridge  of  sand  was  raised  between  the  1  wo  depressions  to  support  the 
child's  neck.  Over  the  sand  a  heated  cloth  was  laid.  At  this  time  mucii  disap- 
iwintmeiit  was  felt  that  neither  of  the  ears  of  corn  wiiich  weix'  brought  by  the 
mother-in-law  was  a  ya'pota  ( i)erfect  ear).  One  ear  had  three  piunmles.  synilwliz- 
ing  fecundity;  tlie  other  was  a  single  ear.  Tlie  latter''  was  held,  pointing  upward, 
back  of  the  child's  head  by  th(>  mothcr-in-law,  who  also  held  tho  child.  A  Iwskel 
of  prayer  meal  was  deiiosib-d  al  the  head  of  the  sand  lied  by  the  doctri'ss  who 
received  the  child  into  the  world,  and  the  latter  offered  a  long  prayer  to  A'woiia- 

oTIuMi-  Is  KK'iit  pn'iiKlicc  H«niii«l  llu-  uso  of  sngiir  nl  siu  li  limps.  Tin-  Ziini  dootor<  forl>ii1  tin- 
awoclctiiriK  of  Icii  or  ciilTcc 

''  I'or  a  lu)y  the  siiiglo  our  of  lorn,  (  (iIIimI  the  fnllu-r,  W  \isi'<t:  n  iliviitixi  one,  caUoit  tlio  inothor,  i» 
pliiced  by  a  girl. 
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lu'iip.  Till'  iloi'tiTSfi  i  aiil  |il:ircil  by  llir  saml  I.c:i|i  the  Ikiw  I  (il'  jiiiiipcr  walcr, 
ill  wliifh  tlu'  yucca  su<l.«  had  licni  il(  |>i>,'^i(c(l  to  bathe  the  infant,  and  proceeded  to 
liathf  tlic  yoliii':  niotlicr.  w  hn  was  now  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  room.  The  girl 
kept  (111  iicr  cami.'j,  which  sdiui  liccanie  thoroughly  wet.  The  doctress  poured  water 
(ner  her  by  the  frourdful.  Tlu'  girl  washed  her  own  legn,  standing  while  sh(!  did  .so. 
Twenty  minute.'^  were  consumed  in  this  bath,  though  the  large  room,  except  near 
the  fire,  was  very  cold.  No  cloth  was  used  to  dry  the  body.  A  soiled  (tamis  was 
slipped  on  her  as  she  dropjied  the  other,  and,  wrai)ping  a  heavy  blanket  around 
hei-self,  the  young  mother  walked  over  the  cold  stone  floor  in  her  bare  feet,  which 
were  still  swollen,  and  took  her  seat  by  the  fire.  Within  twenty  minutes  after  the 
bath  the  mother's  pulse  was  82.  She  seemed  perfectly  well  and  declared  that  she 
felt  so.  An  excellent  meal  was  served,  l)ut  the  grandfather  was  too  absorbed  to  leave 
his  work  of  attaching  buckskin  tlujngs  and  loops  to  the  new  cradle,  which  was  a 
present  from  the  paternal  uncle  Mauretio.  On  the  cradle,  just  where  the  head  of 
the  infant  should  rest,  was  a  perfectly  round  tunjuoise  of  excellent  color.  Inlaid 
lielow  and  close  to  the  neck  rest  were  three  turquoises.  When  the  cradle  was  com- 
pleted, the  child  was  strapped  to  it.  In  folding  the  wrajjs  around  the  child  care  was 
observed  first  to  bring  around  the  piece  of  cotton  fnjm  the  right  side  of  the  child  so 
as  to  prevent  the  arms  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  body,  the  cloth  passing 
under  each  arm.  The  other  side  of  the  cloth  was  then  brought  over  both  arms. 
The  blanket  was  folded  around  and  tied  in  two  places.  On  the  27th  the  mother's 
pulse  was  82.  She  was  sitting  up,  dressed,  and  apparently  perfectly  well.  The 
infant  took  the  mother's  milk  for  the  first  time.  The  pulse  was  the  same  on  the 
2,Sth  and  29th.  The  mother  was  up  and  sewing  on  the  29th,  and  the  child  took 
much  notice  and  appeared  brighter  and  more  observing  than  any  civilized  child  of 
the  same  age  known  to  the  writer. 

-\nother  obstetrical  case  observed  was  that  of  an  unmarried  girl  of  1 6.  She  received 
the  same  attentions  as  if  the  child  had  been  born  in  wedlock,  and  the  writer  did  not 
detect  any  difference  in  the  ceremonies  because  of  illegitimate  birth.  The  parents 
of  this  girl  were  dead.  The  relatives  with  whom  she  lived  were  very  tender  with  her, 
though  they  expressed  deep  regret  at  her  misconduct.  Her  brother,  who  was  an 
associate  .shi'wanni  (rain  priest),  acted  kindly  toward  her  and  was  as  pleased  with  the 
infant  as  if  it  were  his  own.  This  girl  was  in  labor  twenty-four  hours,  but  most  of 
the  pains  were  slight  and  she  had  a  comparatively  easy  delivery.  Her  pulse  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  was  96.  During  the  day  following  her  confinement  she  sat 
up  for  two  hours.  She  had  no  dropsical  symptoms.  On  the  second  and  third  days 
after  confinement  her  pulse  was  96;  after  that  it  was  normal. 

The  worst  of  a  number  of  cases  of  laceration  observed  was  that  of  a  girl  about 
18  years  of  age  who  lived  at  a  farming  district  15  miles  from  Zufii.  The  infant, 
her  first  child,  was  strangled  by  the  umbilical  cord  at  its  birth,  which  occurred  on 
October  18,  1896,  and  on  the  22d  the  father  of  the  young  mother  was  notified  that 
she  could  not  live.  On  the  23d  he  and  his  father,  Nai'uchi,  went  at  once  for  the  girl 
and  brought  her  to  Zufii  through  one  of  the  severest  rain  storms  of  the  season.  They 
traveled  in  a  covered  wagon  without  springs,  the  young  mother  lying  on  blankets 
spread  in  the  bed  of  the  wagon.  They  arrived  late  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
Xai'uchi  made  an  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  writer.  The  patient  was  very 
low,  the  pulse  being  125.  The  perineum  was  terribly  lacerated  and  the  labia  majora 
were  swollen  to  enormous  size,  the  flesh  being  almost  black.  As  the  labia  majora  i 
were  depilous  the  condition  was  the  more  readily  ob.served.  Nai'uchi  pulled  off  the 
sloughs,  some  2  inches  in  length  and  as  thick  as  the  finger.  The  invalid  showed 
no  signs  of  suffering  at  this  time,  except  to  frown  as  the  diseased  flesh  was  removed. 
The  writer  had  the  parts  bathed  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  five  drops  in  a  cup  of 
boile<l  water,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  induced  the  doctress 
to  use  fresh  aseptic  gauze  instead  ai  a  filthy  cloth  for  the  bathing.    Nai'uchi  sat 
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beside  the  patient  and  deposited  fetishes  and  medicine  bags  in  a  basket  tray; 
after  his  prayers  over  the  fetishes  and  the  medicines  he  took  a  pinch  of  a  powder 
and,  as  he  prayed,  ran  his  fingers  that  held  the  powder  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm,  seeming  to  understand  that  the  blood  and  lymph  circulation  is  more  abundant 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  ana  and  therefore  more  easily  affected.  He  afterward  held 
a  pinch  of  the  powder  to  each  shoulder  and  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  then  sprinkled 
what  he  held  sparingly  upon  the  parts  affected."  On  the  25th  the  jtulse  was  98,  and 
the  parts  appeared  to  be  slightly  improved.  Applications  of  the  carbolic  acid  were 
made  morning  and  night  and  the  powder  was  afterward  sj)rinkled  on.  Although 
the  patient  was  very  ill,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  was  induced  to  remain  in  bed. 
On  the  26th  the  pulse  of  the  patient  was  102.  The  affected  parts  were  slightly 
imjtroved.  The  treatment  of  Nai'uchi  and  the  writer  was  continued.  The  patient 
was  anxious  to  get  up,  though  still  very  ill.  On  the  27th  the  pulse  was  98.  The 
parts  continued  to  improve,  though  the  right  side  was  still  considerably  .swollen  and 
discolored.  The  imiDrovement  of  the  patient  seemetl  remarkable.  The  same  treat- 
ment was  continued.  On  the  28th  the  pulse  was  IbS,  but  nearly  all  the  swelling  of 
the  labia  majora  had  disappeared.  The  patient  sat  u])  and  claimed  to  feel  quite 
well.  The  same  treatment  was  continued,  and  on  the  29th  the  pulse  was  98.  The 
parts  were  almost  normal  in  size,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  sloughing.  The 
treatment  was  continued,  and  on  the  30th  the  pulse  was  90  and  the  parts  had  become 
normal  in  size.  On  the  31st  the  pulse  was  78,  and  the  parts  appeared  perfectly  healthy. 
The  patient  was  up  and  at  work,  sweeping  the  floor  with  a  native  broom  which  com- 
pelled her  to  bend  almost  double.  At  this  time  treatment  ceased,  and  a  few  days 
later  the  patient  was  going  about  everywhere.  She  went  with  bare  feet  and  legs, 
giving  no  thought  tri  j)rotecting  herself  from  the  rain  or  the  cold.  She  performed 
all  her  duties  and  declared  that  she  was  perfectly  well  and  strong.  Tin'  only  evi- 
dence of  delicate  health  was  extreme  ])alli)r  which  contiiin('(l  niitil  the  writer  left 
Zuiii  in  January. 

PUBERTY  CUSTOMS 

With  the  Zufiis  iiiui  i'iage  u.sually  occur.s  at  vorv  tender  years,  girls 
frequently  marrying  two  year.s  before  resiehing  puberty.  Shduld  one 
not  be  married  at  the  time  she  arrives  at  womanhood,  her  mother  goe.s 
to  the  house  of  the  paternal  grandmother  or.  if  the  grandmotlier  is 
not  living,  the  paternal  aunt,  and  informs  her  of  tiH>  event.  The 
graiuhnotlier  returns  with  the  mother,  and  the  gii  l  ac'c()ni])anies  her 
grandmother  to  her  dwelling,  whei'e  sh(>  labors  iiard  ail  d.'iv  grinding 
eorn.  When  the  girl  returns  to  her  lionu'  in  the  cvtMiing.  shi>  earries 
a  bowl  of  meat  stew  prepared  and  [)resenled  by  the  patcM-nal  grand- 
moth(M',  who  retuiMis  with  her  to  hei'  house.  The  beli(>f  is  that  if  a 
girl  woi'ks  hard  at  the  dawn  of  her  wonuinliood  she  will  not  snlferpai»i 
at  this  period;  but  should  sh(>  !)(>  idle  on  the  tirst  day.  she  will  always 
sutler  from  dysmenorrhea.  'I'his  is  lh(>  only  oceasion  when  a  woiuan 
makes  a  point  of  exert  ing  herself  (hiring  incnsl  rn.'ition.  As  a  rule, 
the  wouKMi  walk  but  little  at  this  time.  They  are  not  <'\])(^  ted  to 
bring  water  from  the  well,  '{"his,  however,  is  not  due  to  siny  i)artieti- 
lar  weakness  at  this  ])erio(i.  (hough  \hv  women  do  sutler  (o  some 
extent.    They  employ  lIuMuselves  with  indoor  work,  nsunlly  wt^wing 

"  1)r  Wiisliitiifloii  MiiKlu'xvs  siiHK"'^'"  "n'l  'lii^  powilcr  i-;  piKlmlily  ii  mixtiiro  i>f  pifioti  gum  «ii<1  red 
willow.    It  wiis  cortaiiily  a  most  ctTortivp  niitispptic. 
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or  uriiidiiiL:.  ;iiul  >il  i>i-  kneel  n\cr  heated  sand  that  is  sj)i-ea(l  thickly 
oil  ihe  lloor.  'i'lieir  idlies  ai'e  eautiht  up  around  their  waists  and 
blankets  aro  fastened  around  their  slioulders,  falling-  loosely  to  the 
lloor,  fOV(M-ini>-  all  tiie  sand.  This  eustom  has  been  hir*>(>ly  discon- 
tiniiod  siiu'c  the  w  l  iter  securiHl  the  contidcnec  of  the  women.  Kxtronie 
dtdieacy  i--  ()l)sei'\-ed  by  the  women  at  this  period.  A  lieat(>d  stone  is 
worn  in  the  Ix'ltand  a  hot  juniper  tea  is  frequently  drunk.  The  meuse.s 
usually  eontinue  four  days,  but  in  some  cases  tbe}^  cease  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  seeond  oi'  tliird  day.  The  Zufii  women  aiv  not  seo'reji;'ated 
durino-  this  period.  It  is  claimed  that  a  certain  root  tea,  which  is 
drunk  hot,  will  permanently  suspend  the  menses  at  the  expiration  of 
four  months.  Foi'  two  months  the  flow  is  said  to  lie  copious  and  of  a 
very  dark  color;  in  the  third  month  the  color  is  normal,  and  in  the 
fourth  month  the  discharge  is  almost  colorless.  This  root  is  kept  by 
certain  old  medicine  men  and  women,  who  carefully  guard  the  secret, 
that  the  j'oung  women  may  not  procure  the  medicine  and  thereby  ren- 
der themselves  incapable  of  becoming  mothers.  Specimens  of  the 
root  referred  to  were  collected  during  the  summer  of  liX)4  and  are  now 
with  the  remainder  of  the  plant  collection  in  the  National  Museum. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS 

The  mari-iage  ceremony  of  the  Zufiis  is  very  simple.  When  a  man 
is  pleased  with  a  girl,  he  manages  to  meet  her  on  the  road  ar.d  tell  her 
of  his  admiration,  asking  permission  to  go  to  her  house.  If  she  favors 
the  suitor,  she  replies:  "Wait  until  I  speak  to  m}"  father  and  mother." 
Another  day  he  meets  the  girl  and  inquires  what  the  father  and  mother 
have  said,  and  if  the  parents  are  willing,  he  accompanies  the  girl  to 
her  home.  The  mother  asks  him  to  be  seated  and  directs  her  daughter 
to  bring  food  and  place  it  on  the  floor  before  the  guest.  Should  the 
girl  hesitate  either  from  lack  of  interest  in  the  man  or  from  love  of 
coquetr}'  (for  the  Zufii  maidens  are  all  coquettes),  she  is  admonished 
by  one  or  both  of  her  parents.  After  bringing  the  repast  the  girl 
takes  her  seat  facing  the  visitor.  While  he  eats,  the  parents  sit  on  one 
side  and  talk  to  the  man  about  the  duties  of  a  husband  to  a  wife. 
When  the  repast  is  flnished,  the  father  calls  the  man  to  him.  the  wife 
sitting  by  the  husband's  side;  the  girl  remains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  The  father  sa3's:  You  are  about  to  marry  my  daughter.  You 
must  work  hard;  you  must  watch  the  sheep  and  help  to  cut  the  wood 
and  plant  grain  and  cut  it.'"  The  mother  tells  him  he  is  to  be  kind 
and  good  to  his  wife.  He  remains  at  the  house  Ave  nights,  sleei:)ing 
alone  outside  the  general  living  room,  working  for  the  family  during 
the  day.  The  sixth  morning  he  goes  to  his  parents'  house.  They 
inquire  where  he  has  been,  and  when  he  tells  them,  they  ask  if  the 
girl's  parents  are  willing.  Jf  they  themselves  are  pleased  with  the 
match,  they  sa}',  "It  is  well."   When  the  groom  returns  from  his  visit  to 
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his  parents  on  the  sixth  morning,  he  carries  a  dress  as  a  present  from 
his  mother  to  her  intended  daughter-in-law.  The  bride  receives  the 
dress  and  then  grinds  a  lot  of  corn  into  flour,  and  the  following  day 
the  groom  returns  to  his  mother's  house  in  company  with  the  bride, 
who  carries  the  meal  in  a  basket  on  her  head. '  She  presents  it  to 
her  mother-in-law,  saying:  "Mother,  this  is  for  3'ou."'  The  mother 
says:  "My  child,  thanks;  be  seated.''  She  then  hands  bread  and 
meat,  if  she  has  it,  to  the  girl,  who  sits  alone  while  she  eats.  She 
takes  but  a  few  mouthfuls.  Before  she  leaves  the  house,  the  father- 
in-law  folds  a  deerskin  and,  laying  it  before  her,  says:  "This  is  for 
your  moccasins."  The  girl  then  rises  and  places  upon  her  head  the 
basket  in  which  she  l)rought  the  flour,  which  has  been  flUed  with  wheat 
by  the  mother-in-law,  and  upon  which  the  folded  deerskin  is  laid,  and 
with  the  groom  I'eturns  to  her  mother's  house,  where  the}^  make  their 
permanent  home.'*  The  couple  do  not  sleep  inside  the  living  room 
for  a  year  or  until  the  birth  of  the  flrst  child. 

The  Zufiis  are  monogamists,  polygamy'  being  looked  upon  with 
ahborrenc(^,  but  divorce  is  quite  common.  They  would  ratiicr  sepa- 
rate than  live  together  inharmoniously. 

MORTUARY  CUSTOMS 

The  Zufiis  claim  that  they  always  buried  their  dead.  They  insi.st 
that  should  they  incinerate  the  bodies,  there  would  be  no  rain,  for 
their  dead,  are  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers).  Incineration,  they 
believe,  would  annihilate  the  being.  Infants  that  are  buried  Avitli 
their  ears  unpierced  are  not  supposed  to  help  water  the  earth,  but 
are  believed  to  carry  liaskets  of  toads  and  tadpoles  on  their  heads 
and  to  dro[)  them  to  the  earth  while  the  rain-makers  are  at  work;  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  must  wear  toads  attached  to  their  eai's  instead 
of  tuivpioise  earrings.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  misfortiuie  that  this 
should  occur,  and  an  infant's  ears  not  previously  pierced  are  therefore 
pier(!ed  after  death. 

Immediat(>ly  al'tei-  dciidi  tlic  hody  is  placed  with  il-  lio;i<l  lo  the 
east,  l)atlie(l  in  yucca  suds,  and  riihhed  over  with  corn  meal.  It  is 
then  dressed  in  llie  best  cl()tli(\s  availabl(\  a  gash  beiiig  cut  in  each 
garment  that  its  spirit  may  escape  to  serve  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 
The  body  is  next  \vrai)ped  in  otic  or  more  blaid<ets  jind  is  usually 
buried  soon  after  death.  TIkm  c  ai  e  more  elaltorate  i)reparati(»ns  for  a 
deceased  rain  |)i'iest  and  other  oflicials. 

A  death  is  usually  annomic(Hl  as  soon  as  it  occurs  Ity  a  woman  of  the 
innniMliate  family  to  a  UKMuher  of  (lie  clan  of  tlie  deceased  and  to  one 
of  lli(>  clan  of  llic  spouse,  and  (lH>y  in  (urn  s])read  the  new.s  among 

"  Till'  Hiiiiui  oiistoinsnrc  fnlliiwcd  when  llir  miili'li  \n  mnilc  liv  tlio  |>in-enl<<,  Oio  iiinn  Iwing  tnvittM  hy 
tlioin  to  come  to  Iho  house.  The  more  uroirressive  Imlhui  liikes  gn^nl  |iHiir  in  pnn  iiliiipf  »  h.Mw  of 
bts  own  for  his  familv.  niiii  i(  is  only  ii  miilterof  lime  ulieii  llie  fnmih  Rromw  will  l<einme  seimrntpil. 
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the  cliiii--  iiiul  int  iiiiati's  of  tlic  raiiiily.  I'liN'ss  the  (Icalli  is  sucldcii 
tlif  frutci-iiilN  t'litlicr  (sec  Ksotcric  ri-iitciiiitics)  of  the  deceased  has 
tu'cn  picstMit  and  he  iiotilics  tho  t'l alcniity,  especially  the  fi-atornity 
rliildiHMi  of  the  deceascMl.  On  sucli  occasions  tiie  wi'itor  has  never 
ol)sei'ved  other  niendx'i's  of  a  fiaternity  present  than  the  fraternity 
father  or  inotliei.  except  wlien  the  deceased  is  a  prominent  nienil)ei' 
of  tlie  trih(>.  The  mourners  he«)in  arriving  before  tiie  body  is  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  j^ravc,  and  as  each  woman  enters  she  looks  at  the  corpse 
and  at  onc(>  sets  up  a  hideous  howl,  taking  a  seat  on  tlie  ledge  which 
extends  around  the  room.  The  howl  is  contuiuous,  except  when  the 
women  stop  from  exhaustion,  until  some  time  after  the  remains  are 
bui'ied.  Members  of  the  immediate  family  of  the  dead  and  others 
i-onnected  by  strong  ties  of  friendship  remain  quiet  during  the  funeral 
i-ites,  exhil)iting  the  keenest  grief.  Sometimes  the  devoted  relatives 
linger  over  the  remains,  loth  to  have  the  dear  one  carried  away.  The 
luxlies  of  distinguished  persons  lie  in  state  for  a  time,  in  order  that  those 
privileged  may  view  the  remains,  but  they  are  always  buried  within  a 
couple  of  hours.  Prayers  are  always  offered  by  all  ])resent,  and  meal 
is  sj)rinkled  over  the  bod}-.  The  body"  is  seldom  accompanied  to  the 
grave  by  mourners.  The  less  prominent  people  occasionally  follow 
as  far  as  the  burial  ground  and  then  return,  leaving  the  bearers  of  the 
corpse  to  go  alone  to  the  grave.  Interment  is  a  disagreeable  dut}'  and 
is  concluded  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  been  compelled  during  the 
Spanish  conquest  to  bury^  their  dead  in  the  churchyard,  this  place 
became  sacred  to  the  Zuiiis,  and  they  have  continued  to  use  it  as  a 
burial  place  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  separated  from  their  own. 
The}'  adhere  also  to  the  old  custom  of  placing  the  men  on  the  south 
side  of  the  burial  grounds  and  the  women  on  the  north,  with  their 
heads  to  the  east.  The  churchyard  is  so  packed  with  bodies  that  when 
a  grave  is  dug  the  bones  thrown  out  seem  as  abundant  as  the  soil. 
The  immediate  male  members  of  the  family,  not  including  the  husband 
or  father,  dig  the  grave,  which  is  not  moi'e.than  5  or  6  feet  deep, 
and  bur}'  the  dead.  The  numerous  objects  of  art  found  in  graves  on 
prehistoric  sites  show  that  in  the  past  it  was  customary  to  bury  valued 
possessions  with  the  dead,  but  this  is  not  done  at  present,  although 
occasionally^  one  or  two  trifling  articles  are  placed  in  the  grave. 

After  the  burial  of  a  husband  or  a  wife  the  body  of  the  surviving 
spouse  is  bathed  l)y  female  relatives.  There  nmst  be  but  little  lire 
in  the  fireplace  at  the  time,  however  cold  the  weather.  If  the  sur- 
\  ivoi'  is  a  man,  he  is  nude,  except  a  cover  over  the  loins;  a  woman 
wears  her  cam  is.  The  head  is  washed  first.  Several  women  stand  about 
a  bowl  of  yucca  suds  and  each  one  dips  a  handful;  when  all  are  sup- 
plied, each  woman  places  the  suds  on  the  head,  then  one  of  them  thor- 
oughly washes  it.    Afterward  the  spouse  is  led  to  the  under  side  of  a 
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ladder,  which  passes  through  the  hatchway  of  the  room,  and  liis  entire 
body  is  bathed  in  cold  water. 

If  the  burial  occurs  sufficiently  early  for  the  Sun  P'ather  in  his 
journey  over  the  world  to  receive  the  prayers  wafted  from  the 
plumes,  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  go  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  village,  by  the  river  bank,  and  make  an  excavation,  in 
which  the  extra  clothing  and  other  belongings  of  the  deceased  are 
deposited.  Nearly  all  the  objects  belonging  to  the  dead  are  either 
destroyed  or  buried.  If  the  deceased  is  a  member  of  the  Ko'tikili 
(mythologic)  fraternity,  the  mask  received  at  voluntary  initiation  into 
this  organization  is  heavily  sprinkled  with  meal  and  buried,  with 
prayers,  in  a  small  excavation  made  near  the  large  one.  A  third 
excavation,  about  12  inches  squai'e  and  the  same  in  depth,  is  afterward 
made  near  the  river,  and  te'Iikinawe,  prepared  by  a  male  member  of 
the  family,  of  which  each  adidt  has  four  and  the  children  one  or  two. 
are  planted  in  this  excavation,  the  hands  of  the  infants  l)eing  guided  l>y 
their  mothers.  After  the  plumes  are  placed,  all  sprinkle  meal  upon 
them,  and  on  the  following  day  the  excavation  is  tilled  with  earth. 
After  returning  to  the  hous(>  all  except  the  infants  take  from  one  to 
three  large  goiirdfuls  of  warm  water  as  an  emetic  for  their  phvsical 
pui'iiication. 

It  is  believed  that  the  ghost  hovers  about  the  village  four  nights 
after  death  and  starts  on  its  journey  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  (abiding  jilace 
of  the  ( youncil  of  the  (iiods)  on  th(>  lifth  morning.  During  th(>  spirit's 
stay  in  the  village  the  door  and  liiitchway  of  the  hous(>  nujst  l)e  left 
ajar  that  it  may  pass  in  and  out  at  will:  should  the  door  be  closed,  the 
ghost  would  scratch  upon  it  and  not  be  satisfied  initil  it  was  ojiened. 
These  shadow  beings  can  l)e  observed  by  seers  and  ttv  others  under 
certain  conditions. 

A  shi'wanni  (rain  ])riest)  relat(>d  the  following: 

Once  when  tlu;  'llle'wekwe  (f^woid  Hwalldweis )  licKl  tlieir  ceiemdiiiep  at  inv  lumpe 
(tlie  ceieiiioiiial  cliamlxT  of  tliis  frat(>riiity  liappciLs  to  ])e  in  tlie  dwelling  of  tins  rain 
liriest).  tlie  sworit  i<wallnwe<l  1)\  one  nf  the  women  must  liave  toiiclied  her  lu-art,  as 
tlie  blood  canie  so  fast.  We  laid  her  on  the  roof  of  the  Imnse  and  endeav  ored  to 
sto])  the  How,  l)nt  we  conld  not,  and  in  a  httle  whiU>  she  died.  Her  hpirif  troubled 
us  so  mncii  with  rapjiiny;  that  we  plaeed  live  eoals  in  therenliM  of  the  room  and 
added  pirion  irinn;  the  room  was  soon  filled  with  smoke,  which  effectually  rid  U8  of 
the  spirit ." 

Pai'ents  or  sisters  of  a  deceased  piMsoii  slec-p  ;\{  the  sid(>  of  (In^ 
surviving  spouse  during  (he  four  nights  Ihal  the  spirit  is  supposed  to 
riMuain  in  Zufii.  .V  grain  of  i)laek  rovn  and  a  bit  of  charcoal  are  ]>ut 
luider  the  head  of  the  mourner  to  insni-e  against  dreaniino-  of  th(^  lost 
one,  whos(>  ghost  would  ai)pear  should  the  sleept-r  awsike. 

When  a  hnsband  or  wife  Ixdonging  to  the  ,\n(  fialernity  dio^  the 
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Mii  v  ixor.  iiccoiiipanicd  Ity  I  lie  rather  or  Itr'othcr,  goes  (lie  inoniiiio' 
I'ollowiiii;-  the  (Iciitli  over  (lie  soudicrii  road  (o  an  ant-hill,  and  stand- 
ini:-  licforo  it  laciiii:-  west,  spi-inklcs  prayer  nieul.  The  monrner  then 
-tep-  over  (he  aiit-liill.  |)ut(inu-  (lie  left  Foot  Hrst,  and  starts  for  his 
lionif.  and  a  relati\e  oMiterales  the  ant-hill  with  his  feet.  The  spirit 
is  fed  each  day  with  food  thrown  into  the  lire,  and  on  the  mornino-  of 
the  lifth  day.  when  the  si)irit  starts  on  its  joui'ney  to  Ko'thluwala'wa, 
a  lai-n-e  l)o\\  1  of  dilferenl  kinds  of  food  is  cast  into  the  tire  for  its  use 
durino-  the  journey  of  two  days  and  niyhts.  Upon  reachin<^'  the  lake, 
in  the  depth-  of  which  is  Ko'thluwala'wa,  the  spirit  descends  the  mystic 
ladder  to  meet  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  and  thence  passes  on  to  the 
undermost  woi-ld,  the  place  of  Ziifii  nativity.  There  are  mediums 
who  have  seen  the  deceased  Zuni  dancing  in  Ko'thluwala'wa.  The 
exhibition  of  grief  of  a  parent  over  a  child  or  of  a  husband  or  wife 
over  the  deceased  partner  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  One  scene 
obser\'ed  by  the  writer  was  particularly  afl'ecting.  A  girl  wife  had 
just  died.  The  body  lay  wrapped  in  a  blanket  on  the  floor,  the  head 
to  the  east,  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  spi'ead  over  the  face.  The 
young  husband  sat  by  the  head,  on  the  right  side  of  the  corpse;  the 
mother  sat  on  the  ()i)posite  side,  and  the  father  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 
The  nearer  friends  were  silently  weeping,  while  others  crowded  the 
room  keeping  up  a  continuous  howL  The  young  husband  raised  the 
covering  from  the  head,  placed  his  cheek  against  that  of  his  dead  wife, 
and  throwing  his  arms  over  the  body  murmured  lamentations.  Every 
little  while  the  sobl)ing  mother  caressed  the  cheek  of  her  dead  child, 
and  the  father's  bent  form  completed  the  picture  of  abject  despair. 

The  body  of  a  woman  of  one  of  the  poorer  families  was  brought 
from  Nutria,  a  farming  district  2.5  miles  distant,  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
securefl  here  and  therewith  yucca  strings.  In  less  than  an  hour  aftei" 
the  b(xly  reached  the  house,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  deceased  pro- 
ceeded with  hoe  and  spade  to  dig  the  grave.  Previously,  however, 
the  daughter-in-law  of  the  deceased  had  made  a  fire  of  chips  in  the  tire- 
place  of  the  room  in  which  the  remains  lay  and  had  brought  from  an 
inner  room  a  basket  containing  four  large  cakes  of  bread,  a  large  fold 
of  wafer  bread,  four  ears  of  corn,  a  quantity  of  dried  peaches,  and 
some  unground  wheat.  The  cakes  were  first  laid  on  the  pyre,  and  the 
wafer  bread  added,  then  the  ears  of  corn  were  stuck  about,  and  the 
peaches  and  wheat  were  thrown  over  all.  The  daughter-in-law  then 
made  yucca  suds  in  a  large  bowl  near  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  the 
husband  of  the  deceased  untied  the  yucca  knots  in  the  blanket.  When 
the  blanket  was  opened  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief  was  heard.  Such 
i-elatives  and  friends  as  were  present  remained  while  the  body  was 
Ijcing  prepared  for  burial.  The  daughter-in-law  covered  the  head 
and  face  with  3Hicca  suds."    Then  the  hair  was  loosed  and  washed 
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tlioroughly ;  the  eyes  were  closed,  but  the  mouth  was  left  open.  The 
face  was  much  swollen  and  nearly  black,  though  death  had  occurred 
but  six  hours  before,  and  the  day  was  cool  for  July."  There  was  a 
clot  of  blood  about  an  inch  in  diameter  upon  the  forehead,  caused, 
they  said,  by  a  lancet  wound.  The  mouth  was'  also  covered  with 
blood.  After  the  face  and  head  had  been  washed  they  were  covered 
with  meal,  by  the  daughter-in-law,  who  tore  otf  the  calico  garment, 
leaving  the  camis.  She  then  passed  her  hand  under  the  camis  and 
rubbed  meal  over  the  loins,  and  pi-oceeded  to  wash  the  entire  body, 
going  down  from  the  neck.  No  cloth  was  used  for  drying  the  body, 
and  the  loins  were  bathed  by  rubbing  with  the  dampened  camis. 
The  body,  wiiich  was  not  swollen,  was  then  covered  with  meal,  not 
sprinkled,  but  rubbed  on.  At  one  time  the  husband  requested  that 
the  camis  be  brought  up  a  little  so  as  not  to  expose  so  much  of  the 
body;  extreme  modesty  was  observed  throughout.  The  soles  of  the 
feet,  which  were  very  dirty,  were  cleansed  with  a  corncob  in  addition 
to  the  suds.  When  there  was  the  slightest  indication  of  dischargfe  at 
the  moutii,  corn  meal  was  laid  heavily  on  the  face.  One  of  the  women 
scattered  a  (juantity  of  dry  sand  b}'  the  side  of  the  corpse  to  catch  the 
water  with  which  it  was  bathed.  Two  small  locks  of  hair  were  cut 
from  the  head  of  tlie  corpse  and  laid  s(>parately  in  a  niche  in  the  wall. 
A  superstition  exists  that  if  a  person  takes  a  l)it  of  hair  of  a  deceased 
friend,  burns  it,  and  inhales  the  snmke  he  will  have  good  health 
and  not  die,  ])ut  go  to  sleep  and  thus  pass  on  to  Ko'thhnvala'wa. 
After  the  body  was  bathed  the  daughter-in-law  and  her  assistant 
proceeded  to  dress  the  corpse  amidst  the  greatest  weeping  and  wailing. 
Molding  the  head  ai\d  feet,  they  moved  the  l)0(iy  to  one  side,  out 
of  the  water,  after  which  they  put  on  a  calico  shirt,  a  cotton  under 
garment,  a  woolen  dress,  and  a  belt;  then  the  rest  of  the  basket  of 
meal  was  scatten>d  ov(n'  the  face.  The  knit  blue  leggings  were  put  on 
last,  and  the  b()d3^  was  again  moved.  A  l)lanket  was  spread  diagonally 
on  the  floor;  several  yards  of  red  calico  and  white  cotton  were  placed 
upon  this,  and  ovei-  thes(>  a  white  cotton  camis  was  laid:  the  bodv 
was  then  lifted  and  laid  on  th(>  camis  and  ct)vered  bv  folding  the 
fabrics  over  it.  The  daughter-in-law,  who  apparently  first  thought  of 
placing  a  ])air  of  knit  shoes  on  the  fe(>t.  laid  them  beside  the  corpse. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  l)lank(H  l)eing  left  slightly  open  at  the 
head,  all  hands  dipped  nieal  from  a  small  bowl  and  sprinkled  it 
through  the  o|)ening  upon  the  face.  th(>  yoiu)g»>st  child  bcino-  l(>d  bv 
the  grand fathei-  to  i)erform  this  rite. 

As  soon  as  the  son  and  the  grandson  n>(urn(>(l  from  preparing  lln^ 
grave,  they  also  spriid<Ied  through  the  opening  in  the  blanket. 

The  son  then  proceeded  to  close  the  opening  with  two  yucca  .strinj^, 

"All  thiit  ciMilil  lie  loiiriiod  nliKiit  tlio  oniifo  cif  ilontli  wns  llml  (he  nonmn  <1ie»l  from  rnniilin^. 
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:m(l  tlir  two  yoimir  "K'"  ciii'i'K'tl  llit'  i>(>(ly  (o  the  j^i'suc.  'I'lu!  burden 
\v;i^  -<>  lii'iiv  \  that  tlic  lu'iii-iTs  wcic  coiniM'l led  (o  sto])  iiiid  h^t  it  rest  on 
(lie  i^iiuiiul  for  ;i  few  moments.  Tlie  head  was  laid  to  the  east  in  the 
L;ra\f;  linn  the  l)liiid<et  was  opened  and  eai'th  was  thrown  in.  No  one 
aci-ompanifil  the  hearers  to  the  <>-rave,  and  only  a  few  outside  of  the 
iiniiinliate  family  x  isited  the  house  before^  the  body  was  removed. 
The  eldest  iiTaiidcliilil,  a  g'irl  of  12  years,  had  to  be  sent  .for.  She 
secnu'd  mucli  al'iaid  at  first,  ))ut  her  grief  appeared  to  allay  her  fears, 
and  tlie  picture  of  th(>  grandfather  bowed  with  grief  with  the  two 
little  girls-and  a  boy,  the  latter  being  about  five  years  of  age,  clasped 
ill  lii>  aims  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  only  men  present 
at  any  time  were  the  hus))and,  the  son,  and  the  grandson.  After  the 
l)ody  \\a>  i)uried  the  husband,  quite  prostrated  from  grief,  was  coni- 
pelle(l  to  lie  down.  The  other  members  of  the  family  had  their  fore- 
loclvs  and  hands  })athed  in  yucca  suds,  and  when  the  husband  I'ecovered 
surticiently  he  was  also  bathed.  His  elder  female  relatives  were  most 
sympathetic  and  devoted  to  him,  one  w^oman  holding  his  head  in  her 
;irn)s.  The  daughter-in-law  proceeded  with  hoe  and  native  broom  to 
remove  the  earth  which  had  been  placed  on  the  floor  to  catch  the 
watei'  used  in  bathing  the  corpse.  She  first  threw  more  earth  upon 
that  wiiich  was  wet  and  then  scraped  all  together,  putting  it  into  a 
cast-oft  ))lanket.  She  was  careful  to  scrape  ever}'  particle  of  earth 
from  the  stone  Moor,  taking  great  pains  to  get  it  from  the  crevices; 
not  an  atom  was  allowed  to  remain. 

A  death  which  caused  universal  regret  and  distress  in  Zufii  was  that 
of  We'wha,  undoubted!}'  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  tribe. 
This  person  was  a  man  wearing  woman's  dress,  and  so  carefully  was 
his  sex  concealed  that  for  years  the  writer  believed  him  to  be  a  woman. 
Some  declared  him  to  be  an  hermaphrodite,  but  the  writer  gave  no 
ci'cdence  to  the  story,  and  continued  to  regard  We'wha  as  a  woman; 
and  as  lie  was  always  referred  to  by  the  tribe  as  "she" — it  being  their 
cu.stom  to  speak  of  men  who  don  woman's  dress  as  if  they  were 
women — and  as  the  writer  could  never  think  of  her  faithful  and 
devoted  frit^nd  in  any  other  light,  she  will  continue  to  use  the  femi- 
nine gender  when  referring  to  We'wha.  She  was  perhaps  the  tallest 
person  in  Zuili:  certainl}-  the  strongest,  both  mentally  and  ph3'sically. 
Hei-  skin  was  nuich  like  that  of  the  Chinese  in  color,  many  of  the 
Zunis  lia\  iiig  this  complexion.  During  six  months'  stay  in  Washing- 
ton >he  i)ecame  sevei'al  shades  lighter.  She  had  a  good  memory,  not 
onl\-  for  the  lore  of  her  people,  ))utforall  that  she  heard  of  the  outside 
world.  She  spoke  only  a  few  words  of  English  before  coming  to 
Washington.  l)ut  actjuired  the  language  with  remarkal)le  rapidity,  and 
was  soon  able  to  join  ix\  conversation.  She  possessed  an  indomitable 
will  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge.  Her  likes  and  dislikes 
were  intense.    She  would  risk  anything  to  serve  those  she  loved,  but 
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toward  those  who  crossed  her  path  she  was  vindictive.  Though  severe 
she  was  considered  just.  At  an  early  age  she  lost  her  parents  and  was 
adopted  by  a  sister  of  her  father.  She  belonged  to  the  Badger  clan, 
her  foster  mother  belonging  to  the  Dogwood  clan.  Owing  to  her 
bright  mind  and  excellent  memory,  she  was  called  upon  b}-  her  own 
clan  and  also  by  the  dans  of  her  foster  mother  and  father  when  a  long 
prayer  had  to  be  repeated  or  a  grace  was  to  l)e  offered  over  a  feast. 
In  fact  she  was  the  chief  personage  on  many  occasions.  On  account 
of  her  physical  strength  all  the  household  work  i-ecjuiring  great  exer- 
tion was  left  for  her,  and  while  she  most  willingly  took  the  harder 
work  from  others  of  the  family,  she  would  not  permit  idleness:  all 
had  to  labor  or  receive  an  upbraiding  from  AVe'wha.  and  nothing  was 
more  dreaded  than  a  scolding  from  her. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  a  Sha'lako  god  was  entertained  at  her  home. 
Although  at  this  time  We'wha  was  suffering  fi'om  valvular  heart 
disease,  she  did  most  of  the  work,  including  the  laying  of  a  stone  floor 
in  the  large  room  where  the  ceremonial  was  to  occur.  She  labored 
early  and  late  so  hard  that  when  the  time  came  for  holding  the  ceremony 
she  was  unable  to  be  present.  From  this  time  she  was  listless  and 
ren)ained  alone  as  much  as  possible,  thouglj  she  made  no  complaint  of 
illness.  When  a  week  or  more  had  passed  after  the  close  of  the  great 
autumn  ceremonial  of  the  Sha'lako,  and  the  many  guests  had  departed, 
the  writer  dropped  in  at  sunset  to  the  spacious  room  in  the  house  of 
We'wha's  foster  father,  the  late  Jose  Palle.  We'wha  was  found 
crouching  on  the  ledge  by  the  fireplace.  That  a  great  change  had 
come  over  her  was  at  once  apparent.  Death  evidently  was  rapidly 
a})proaching.  She  had  done  her  last  work.  Only  a  few  days  before 
this  strong-minded,  generous-hearted  creature  had  labored  to  make 
ready  for  the  reception  of  her  gods;  now  she  was  jii  eparing  to  go  to 
Iier  ))eloved  Ko'thluwala'wa.  When  the  writer  asked,  ""  Why  do  you 
not  lie  down  We'wha  replied:  "lean  not  breathe  if  I  lie  down:  I 
thiid\  my  heart  break."  The  wn-iter  at  on(  (>  sent  to  her  camp  for 
a  comfortable  chair,  and  Hxed  it  at  a  suitable  angle  for  the  invalid, 
who  was  most  grateful  for  tli(^  att(>ntion.  Tlien^  was  little  to  be  done 
for  the  sufferer.  SIh>  knew  that  sh(-  was  soon  to  die  and  begged  the 
\vi'it(M-  not  to  l(<a\  (<  her. 

From  the  moment  li(<r  family  I'ealized  that  \\'e'wlia  was  in  a  serious 
condition  they  icmained  willi  her,  ever  ready  to  be  of  assistance.  The 
famil}'  consisted  of  the  aged  foster  moth(>r.  a  foster  brother,  two 
fost(>r  sisters  with  tlieii-  husbands  and  childien.  and  an  own  brother 
with  his  wif(>  and  childriMi.  The  writer  ne\  er  before  observed  such 
attcMition  as  eveiy  nuMnlxM-  of  the  family  showed  her.  The  little 
children  ceased  their  play  and  stood  in  silence  close  to  their  mothers, 
occasionally  toddling  acrovss  the  lloor  to  beg  We'wha  to  speak.  She 
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WHS  as  (l('\()lc(l  a-  tlic  one  rclalcd  l)y  hlood. 

DiiriiiL;'  In\o  days  llic  rainily  liopcd  ao-ainst  liopc.  Nai'uchi,  the 
wrcat  tluMirjiisl.  caiiie  tlii-ec  times  and  pretended  to  draw  from  the 
ri-iiiori  o(  the  heail  l)its  of  mutton,  (UKdainnl  to  have  been  "shot" 
ther»>  l>y  a  witcli  wlio  was  an^^iy  with  VV(!'wha  for  not  }>iving  her  a 
(|narter  of  imittt)n  when  she  asked  for  it.  We'wlia  appeared  relieved 
when  the  thcin-frist  U>ft.  She  knew  that  she  was  dying  and  appeared 
to  desire  ((iiiet.  After  Nai'iiclii's  hist  visit,  the  foster  brother,  with 
streaming  eyes,  prepared  te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  for  the  dying, 
the  theurgi.st  having  said  that  her  moments  on  earth  were  few. 
AV»>'wha  asked  the  wi'iter  to  eome  close  and  in  a  feeble  voice  she  said, 
in  Knglish:  •"Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  other  world.  I  will  tell  the 
gods  of  3'ou  and  Captain  Stevenson.  1  will  tell  them  of  Captain 
Carlisle,  the  great  ,seod  priest,"  and  his  wife,  wliom  1  love.  They  are 
my  friends.  Tell  them  good-by.  Tell  all  my  friends  in  Washington 
good-by.  Tell  President  Cleveland,  my  friend,  good-by.  Mother, 
love  all  m}'  people;  protect  them;  they  are  your  children;  you  are 
their  mother."  These  .sentences  were  spoken  with  many  breaks.  The 
family  seemed  somewhat  grieved  that  We'wha's  last  words  should  be 
given  to  the  writer,  but  she  understood  that  the  thoughts  of  the  dying 
were  with  and  for  her  own  people.  A  good-by  was  said  to  the  others, 
and  she  asked  for  more  light. 

It  is  the  custom  for  a  member  of  the  family  to  hold  the  pi"ayer 
plumes  near  the  mouth  of  the  dying  and  repeat  the  prayer,  but  this 
practice  w  as  not  observed  in  We'wha's'case.  She  requested  the  writer 
to  rai.se  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  when  this  was  done  she  asked  if  her 
prayer  plumes  had  been  made.  Her  foster  brother  answered  "Yes," 
whereupon  she  requested  him  to  bring  them.  The  family  suppressed 
their  sobs  that  the  dying  might  not  be  made-sad.  The  brother  offered 
to  hold  the  plumes  and  h{i\  the  prayers,  but  We'wha  feebly  extended 
her  hand  for  them,  and  clasping  the  prayer  plumes  between  her  hands 
made  a  great  effort  to  speak.  She  said  but  a  few  words  and  then  sank 
back  in  her  chair.  Again  the  brother  offered  to  hold  the  plumes  and 
pra}',  but  once  more  she  refused.  Her  face  was  radiant  in  the  belief 
that  she  was  going  to  her  gods.  She  leaned  forward  with  the  plumes 
tightly  clasped,  and  as  the  setting  sun  lighted  up  the  western  win- 
dows, darkness  and  desolation  entered  the  hearts  of  the  mourners,  for 
We'wha  was  dead. 

Blankets  were  spread  upon  the  floor  and  the  brothers  gently  laid  the 
lifeless  form  upon  them.  After  the  body  was  bathed  and  rubbed  with 
meal,  a  pair  of  white  cotton  trousers  were  drawn  over  the  legs,  the 


a  At  the  time  of  We'wha's  visit  to  Washington  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Reiiresentatives.  The  Speaker  and  Mrs  Carlisle  were  very  kind  to  We'wha,  and  upon  her  return  to 
Ziiiii  she  found  a  great  sack  of  seed  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Speaker. 
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first  male  attire  she  had  worn  since  she  had  adopted  woman's  dress 
years  aj^o.  The  rest  of  her  dress  was  feniale.  The  )3ody  was  dressed 
in  the  finest  clothing;  six  shawls  of  foreign  manufacture,  gifts  from 
Washington  friends,  besides  her  native  blanket  wraps,  and  a  white 
Hopi  blanket  bordered  in  red  and  blue,  were  wrapped  around  her. 
The  hair  was  done  up  with  the  greatest  care.  Three  silver  necklaces, 
with  turquoise  earrings  attached  and  numerous  bangles,  constituted 
the  jewels. 

We'wha's  death  was  regarded  as  a  calamity,  and  the  remains  lay  in 
state  for  an  hour  or  more,  during  which  time  not  only  memliers  of  the 
clans  to  which  she  was  allied,  but  the  I'ain  priests  and  theurgists  and 
many  others,  including  children,  viewed  them.  When  the  blanket 
was  finally  closed,  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief  was  heard,  and  then  all 
endeavored  to  suppi'ess  their  sobs,  for  the  aged  foster  mother  had 
fallen  unconscious  to  the  floor.  The  two  brothers  carried  the  remains 
unattended  to  the  grave.  The  sisters  made  food  offerings  to  the  tire. 
The  foster  brother  on  his  return  prepared  prayer  plumes  for  each 
member  of  the  immediate  family,  and  also  the  writer.  The  little  pro- 
cession, including  the  foster  mother,  who  had  recovered  sufiiciently 
to  accompany  the  others,  then  made  its  wa}'  to  the  west  of  the  vil- 
lage and  on  the  river  bank  deposited  the  clothing,  mask,  and  prayer 
plumes  in  the  manner  heretofoi'e  described.  Upon  the  return  to  the 
house  the  foster  mother  had  tlie  rest  of  We'wha's  possessions  brought 
together  that  thev  might  be  destroyed.  All  hei'  cherished  gifts  from 
*  Washington  friends,  including  many  photographs,  were  brought  out; 
all  nnist  be  destroyed.  This  work  was  jierformed  by  the  mother,  who 
wept  c<)ntinuall^^  All  was  sacrificed  but  pictui'es  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Cai'lisle,  Mr  Stevenson,  and  the  writer.  These  were  left  in  their 
frames  on  the  wall,  ^^'itll  another  outburst  of  grief  the  old  woman 
declared  the}'  nuist  remain,  saying:  '*  We'wha  will  have  so  nmch  with 
her.  I  can  not  part  with  these.  I  must  kee])  the  faces  of  those  who 
loved  We'wlia  and  whom  she  loved  best.  I  nuist  keep  them  to  look 
upon^'' 

The  death  of  Nai'uchi,  rain  ])riest  of  tl;<>  Nadir,  and  for  manv  vears 
(dder  brother  Bow  i)iMest,  occunvd  during  the  writer's  visit  toZuni  in 
l!»i»4.  She  saw  Nai'uchi  but  once  alter  liei-  in  rival,  still  in  possession 
of  the  bright  mind  tluit  would  have  mnrked  him  as  a  s!iperior  man  in 
any  comnuuiity.  \\  hen  the  writer  called  upon  Nai'uchi  at  his  riMjm^st 
two  days  previous  to  his  denth,  which  o(  (  in  timI  .lune  iM»,  1J*()4.  the  old 
man  held  h(<r  hand  while  he  Ix^gged  h(<r  to  rcMuain  with  him:  "T  have 
wait(>(l  and  waited  \'or  you:  you  will  not  leav(<  m(>;  you  will  remain  bv 
me."  Th(>se  weic  I  lie  last  sentences  udercil  by  Nai'uchi.  Two  theur- 
gists of  lli(>  liiltle  l"'ir(>  fraternity.  on»>  a  woman,  sal  by  the  ]>allet 
walrhing t he  pati(Mil  wi(  h  the  keenest  anxiety.  ( "hildren.  grandehildrei\. 
and  oduMs  deal'  lo  Nai'uchi  were  near  hiiu.     The  writ(>r  had  not  Ix^en 
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loiii:-  present  w  lien  <)l)>('i  \ cd  (liiil  tlic  paliciit  iippciircd  to  lie  sullVr- 
iii<;-  ill  oiu"  (>!•  tiotli  (if  lii>  cxt icMiiit ics,  and  iiifsi.sted  upon  expofsiiiy  the 
I'ci'l.  'I'lic  doctrcss  protested  ay-aiiist  iiiicoverino-  the  right  foot,  hut 
was  (juite  w  ilHiie'  for  I  lie  h>ft  foot  to  he  so(mi,  which  was  found  to 
lie  iiiiieii  swoHen.  I'lie  rii^lit  foot  was  haiidaf^'ed.  It  was  learned  that 
il  liad  l)(>eii  laiice(l  l)y  tlie  doeti'css  some  days  Ix'fore  to  relieve  the 
sweUiiiii'  and  lliat  she  iiad  also  cut  the  scalp  and  ''extracted  two  small 
ureen  peaches  wliirti  had  heeii  shot  in  hy  a  witch,"  and  had  applied 
the  powdered  wood  of  a  tree  that  had  heeii  struck  with  liolitiiiiij>-  to 
relieve  Nai'uchi  from  an  attack  of  vertigo.  This  doctrcss  is  a  member 
of  the  Liulitnino-  fi'atei'iiity,  which  possesses  the  specific  for  relieving 
those  who  become  unconscious  and  fall.  The  wi'iter  sent  at  once  for  the 
(i()\  ernment  ph^ysieiaii.  and  when  he  arrived  not  only  the  theurgists, 
l)iit  the  faniih-  declared  that  it  was  the  left  foot,  not  the  right,  which 
ti-oubled  the  patient.  Imt  the  doctor  insisted  u])on  examining  the  right 
foot,  which  he  found  on  removing  the  bandage  to  be  idcerated  to  the 
bone.  There  was  a  great  cry  when  he  consigned  the  filth}'  wrappings 
to  the  flames:  "'They  should  be  kept  as  long  as  Nai'uchi  lived."  His 
death  on  the  same  evening  was  attributed  to  the  Amei'ican  doctoi''s 
treatment  of  the  foot.  The  doctor,  who  diagnosed  Nai'uchi's  trouhle 
as  Blight's  disease,  had  been  treating  him  for  weeks,  not  dreaming 
that  the  patient  was  never  permitted  to  take  a  drop  of  his  medicine, 
which  was  always  left,  with  instructions  for  administering  it,  in  the 
care  of  Nina,  the  granddaughter,  who  had  spent  years  at  the  (xovern- 
nient  school  at  Zuni,  and  who  has  a  remarkable  command  of  the  English 
language.  Nina,  who  has  all  the  cunning  of  the  Indian,  combined  with 
a  great  deal  iibsoi-bed  from  the  whites,  practiced  every  deception  upon 
the  doctor,  who  found  the  bottles  untouched  after  Nai'uchi's  death. 
Nina's  excuse  for  not  giving  the  medicine  was:  I  am  young  and  I 
could  not  do  that  to  which  my  elders  objected." 

A\'hen  onh"  the  two  theurgists  and  the  family  were  present,  the 
writer  managed  to  have  her  own  way  with  the  patient;  but  as  approach- 
ing death  became  more  evident,  several  other  doctresses  appeared  and 
took  seats  by  the  pallet  with  the  determination  that  their  ancient 
customs  should  n(>t  be  interfered  with.  When  Nai'uchi  exhibited 
the  restlessness  which  comes  with  approaching  death,  a  doctress  cros.sed 
his  hands  under  the  blankets  and  held  them  firmly,  and  the  expression 
of  the  old  man's  face  told  plainly  the  sufi'ering  he  endured,  which  was 
only  the  beginning  of  his  torture.  Hii'lian,  the  son,  prepared  a  mush 
of  white  corn  meal,  and  a  docti'ess  fed  it  to  the  dying  man  l)y  the 
spoonful.  With  each  dose  she  said:  "  Father,  take  this;  it  will  feed 
you  on  the  road."  lie  was  continually  stuffed  with  the  mush,  which 
he  swallowed  with  great  difticulty  vuitil  too  far  gone  to  make  the  effort. 
The  doctre.ss  then  held  the  nostrils  and  blew  into  the  mouth  until  it 
was  concluded  that  life  could  no  longer  be  prolonged;  then  another 
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doctrcss  l)Cffaii  a  violent  kneadino-  of  the  stomach  to  assist  the  spirit 
to  free  itself  from  the  body,  and  still  another  doctress  and  Nina  began 
pressing-  the  lips  and  eyelids.  It  was  horrible  to  observe  the  tortures 
inflicted  upon  the  dying  man,  who  struggled  for  bi-eath.  The  writer 
was  powerless  to  contend  with  such  nuni1)ers  as  were  present.  Finally, 
seeing  an  Indian  who  was  visiting  the  pueblo  pass  the  house,  she 
hurried  him  for  the  physician,  who  came  in  time  to  aid  her  to  force  the 
torturers  awa\'  by  his  stern  demeanor  and  pliysical  force,  and  the  last 
sparks  of  life  were  permitted  to  pass  quietly  away.  The  special  crock- 
eiT  used  by  Nai'uchi  was  broken  and  deposited  upon  the  coals  which 
were  afterwards  gathered  into  a  bowl  b}-  In'nocita,  a  stepdaughter  of 
Nai'uchi,  and  carried  out  and  set  close  beside  the  house,  and  upon 
returning  In'nocita  made  a  fresh  fire  and  thi'ew  Nai'uchi's  war 
club  into  the  flames.  Then  Nina  brought  to  the  fireplace  a  vessel 
containing  pinon  gum  which  had  been  boiled;  taking  a  quantity  witli 
a  spoon,  she  deposited  it  on  a  bit  of  wood  in  the  fireplace.  Hii'lian, 
Nai'uclii's  son,  lighted  the  gum  and  held  his  hands  over  the  smoke, 
and  then  rubbed  them  over  his  face  and  his  breast  that  he  might  not  be 
touched  by  the  spirit.  Others  were  meantime  preparing  the  remains 
for  burial.  The  1)ody  was  strijjped  of  its  clothes,  bathed,  and  rul)l)ed 
with  meal.  A  pair  of  new  white  cotton  trousers  and  a  red  calico  shirt 
were  put  on  it.  It  is  usual  for  burial  clothes  to  be  new,  and  the  red 
calico  for  the  present  occasion  was  selected  because  of  Nai'uchi's  fond- 
ness for  that  color.  A  lock  of  hair  was  cut  from  th(>  head  and  laid 
away.  Four  blankets,,  two  black  and  two  red,  gifts  of  the  son,  the 
son-in-law,  and  the  writer,  were  placed  one  upon  the  other,  first  a 
black  one,  then  the  red  ones,  and  again  a  black  one,  the  gift  of  the 
writer,  which  was  placed  next  to  the  remains  as  an  expression  of 
Nai'uchi's  close  ties  with  her.  A  corner  of  the  blanket,  which  t\-as 
placed  within  2  feet  of  the  noi'th  ledge  of  the  room,  pointed  to  the 
cast.  The  body  was  lifted  and  gently  laid  ui)on  the  blankets,  the  head 
sulliciently  far  from  the  corner  to  admit  of  the  l)laid<et  being  turned 
over  the  face.  Ila'lian  and  Nai'uclii's  ne[)hew  measured  the  corpse 
for  the  grave  by  extending  a  rope  by  the  side  of  it.  They  then  went 
in  company  with  another  man  to  dig  the  grave,  which  required  but  a 
short  time. 

M(>'she,  younger  brothci'  How  jiriest,  came  in  after  Nai'uchi  was 
prei)ared  for  the  grave  and  tiiMl  his  waniorV  wristlet  on  his  riyht 
wrist  and  arranged  his  beads  around  his  lUM  k.  It  most  atlecting 
to  see  Me'she  kneeling  l)eside  the  remains  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  been  intimately  associated  for  yc'ars.  The  associate  rain  jiriesfs 
of  tile  Nadir  gal  hcrcd  around  lh(>  h(<!i(l  of  th<Mr  bclo\  cd  late  superior, 
sitting  perf(>ctly  >>till  while  nien,  women,  and  childr(M)  >piinkl(Ml  meal 
on  tlii>  rcMuains  and  prayed.  It  was  nec(^ssary  for  the  dnnghter  to  be 
siqipoilcd  wlnlc  she  ^(ood  by  the  r(Mnains.  rii(>  lilind  gvatidson,  too. 
was  led  lo  llic  liodv  of  the  ginndt'iilher.  who  had  ever  been  devoted  to 
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liim.  !Ui(i  it  \v:i>(li>t rfssin<i'  to  ohscrvc  1  liis poor  alHictcd  inaii sittiii<i-  apart 
t'roiii  tlic  otlicrs,  ()V(>r\vli('liiic(l  in  liis  silent  yrief.  Tlic  slcixlauo-hter 
Wii-.  alnio-.t  lic>i(l('  Ik  r^df  witli  f^'riet',  while  Ila'lian  «trui>-<>-lo.d  to  keep 
l»ai  k  till'  tcais  w  hicli  lie  dccmod  uiiniaiily.  Nina  was  the  only  nieniln'r 
of  the  family  who  showed  little  feeliiit>-;  she  busied  herself  ironinf>'  the 
i  loliiiiiL:-  of  stranii-e  Americans  until  the  last  moments  of  Nai'uchi's 
life,  when  all  the  rest  were  o;rief-stricken,  and  yet  the  love  of  the  old 
man  for  his  favorite  grandchild  was  supreme.  The  warrior  who  ha,d 
lieen  >o  powerful  in  his  tribe  was  a  o-entle  subject  for  her  to  manao'e. 
Nina  fully  api)r(M  iated  her  power  over  the  old  man  and  never  failed  to 
make  use  of  it.  In  justice  to  her,  it  must  be  said  that  she  was  often 
s(>en  to  caress  her  grandfather  during  his  life. 

There  was  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief  when  Me'she  began  to  covei-the 
remains  with  the  blaid^et;  at  the  same  moment  a  member  of  the  family 
placed  two  i)airs  of  soiled  cotton  trousers  and  two  shirts  beside  the 
t-orpse.  The  lower  corners  of  the  blankets  were  first  drawn  over  the 
feet,  then  the  corners  each  side  were  wrapped  tightly  around  the  body 
and  secured  I)}'  passing  a  cord  through  the  blanket  at  intervals  of 
about  a  foot  and  knotting  it.  When  the  bod}'  was  covered  up  to  the 
neck.  Me'she  returned  to  his  seat  on  the  ledge,  and  the  associate  rain 
priest,  who  sat  north  of  the  remains,  proceeded  to  decorate  the  face 
and  head.  He  first  dipped  a  wad  of  raw  cotton  in  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  delicateh'  washed  the  face,  then  drew  a  line  of  black  over  the 
face,  passing  across  the  upper  lip,  and  then  painted  the  chin  black 
down  to  the  throat.  Corn  pollen  was  stippled  on  with  a  mop  of  raw 
cotton  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  face,  great  care  being  observed 
to  place  it  evenly.  The  priest  then  removed  raw  cotton  from  a  basket, 
soon  formed  it  into  a  sheet,  and  with  dextrous  manipulation  made  a  roll 
on  one  side,  and  then  placed  the  cotton  over  the  head,  with  the  roll  next 
to  the  face.  This  cotton  hood  is  the  same  in  form  as  that  worn  b}'  the 
Sha'liiko  bearers  (see  plate  lx).  Then  the  immediate  family  prayed 
over  the  remains  and  sprinkled  meal  upon  the  blanket  over  the 
breast.  The  writer  was  requested  to  be  very  careful  not  to  drop  a 
particle  of  meal  upon  the  face.  This  would  have  been  a  terrible 
calamity.  Many  last  farewells  were  taken  before  the  family  was  will- 
ing to  part  fi-om  their  beloved.  Me'she  covered  the  face  by  folding- 
over  the  blanket  and  fastening  it  as  described.  The  remains  were 
carried  to  the  grave  and  buried  by  the  son  and  nephew,  one  holding 
the  head,  the  other  the  feet.  After  they  reached  the  grave  the  knots 
in  the  blanket  were  cut  so  that  the  spirit  might  pass  out.  Soon  after 
the  remains  were  carried  out,  each  member  of  the  family  had  his  front 
hair  and  hands  washed  by  each  female  clan  relative  present. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  the  burial  of  Nai'uchi's  belong- 
ings and  the  prayer  plumes  the  day  of  the  death,  as  the  Sun  Father 
would  have  passed  over  the  road  of  day  and  could  not  receive  the 
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prayer.s.  In'nocita,  the  .stepdaughter,  gathered  together  the  belongings 
of  the  old  priest  into  two  bundles,  which  wei'e  deposited  on  the  roof 
for  the  night;  on  the  following  morning  Nina  carried  one  and  In'nocita 
the  other,  both  having  tlieir  prayer  plumes,  to  the  burial  place.  The 
associate  rain  priests,  including  Ha'lian,  and  the  writer  carried  their 
plumes.  Ha'lian  dug  an  excavation  sufficient!}'  large  to  bury  the  arti- 
cles. A  smaller  excavation  was  made  for  the  prayer  plumes  and  the 
war  pouch.  All  prayed  and  sprinkled  meal  over  the  plumes,  and  the 
party  returned  to  the  village. 

No  mask  was  buried,  as  Nai'uchi  had  never  worn  his  mask  or  danced 
with  the  personators  of  anthropic  gods  since  his  hair  had  been  cut  while 
a  prisoner  in  a  Territorial  jail  for  having  hanged  a  supposed  witch. 
Ills  mask  will  go  to  a  male  member  of  his  family  and  he  will  not  dance 
in  Ko'thluvvala'wa.  In'nocita  begged  the  writer  to  remain  with  her 
during  the  night,  as  she  was  sure  the  witch  who  destroyed  Nai'uchi's 
life  would  be  about  the  house.  While  it  was  still  light  enough  to 
see,  In'nocita  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  exterior  of  the  premises, 
and  finding  several  stones  by  the  outer  door,  which  she  believed  to 
have  been  phiced  there  by  the  witch,  threw  them  otl'  with  an  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  that  she  had  discovered  the  diabolical  attempt  to 
harm  the  household.  Wiien  the  writer  insisted  that  all  should  retire. 
In'nocita  wanted  the  door  and  windows  securely  fastened.  She  pre- 
ferred to  hear  tlie  scratches  of  the  spirit  to  running  the  risk  of 
witches  entering  the  house.  The  only  way  in  which  the  writer  secured 
Ircsh  air  was  by  declaring  she  would  not  remain  unless  a  window 
could  be  open,  and  finally  the  household,  consisting  of  In'nocita, 
Nina,  her  husband,  the  blind  boy,  and  the  man  wearing  female  apparel, 
retired  to  the  pallets  in  the  far  end  of  tli(>  room,  while  the  writer  kept 
watch  by  the  open  window. 

Games 

Among  cnliglilcncd  jx'oples  gam(>s  are  usually  associated  with  s])()rt 
and  recreation.  ^^'lth  some  priinili\('  ))eoples  games  are  played 
primarily  for  divination,  but  the 'ceremonial  gan)es  of  the  Zunis  are 
for  the  bringing  of  rain,  and  they  constitute  an  important  element  in 
their  religions  and  social  life.  Kach  gam(<  has  its  regulations  and  limi- 
tations, and  there  is  deej)  meaning  underlying  such  of  th(<  games  as 
are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  gods. 

The  giuncs  (i'koshnawe)  here  recordtMl  cniltnu-e  all  that  arc  of 
Mupoitiuice  to  the  giown  ])(>oplc.  .Mthongh  th(<  children  have  a 
'  variety  of  sports  exclusiv(>ly  their  own,  they  may  be  found  on  anv 
pl(>asant  day  enjoying  some  of  the  games  of  their  elders,  and  like  their 
elders  they  indulg(>  in  Ix^lfing,  for  this  habit  is  develojied  in  the  North 
AnuM'ican  Indian  while  Ih>  is  still  in  his  infancy.  The  vomiger  Zuni 
childriMi  jilay  fln^  c(>remonial  games,  however,  with  little  or  no  nnder- 
stiiiiding  of  llie  occultism  associated  with  them. 
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Asi(i(>  from  imtsoiiuI  olKscrviilioii.s  of  the  oinnos,  the  writi'r'.s  iiivesti- 
"jiitioiiv  liiiM'  liccii  ma(i(>  tlii-ouuli  tlic  vaiii  priests,  elder  and  youno-er 
liioilicr  r>o\v  |)ricsts.  peisonatois  of  llie  Ko'yemshi  (see  i)agc  SH)  and 
lilt'  tlii'iii<:isis.  As  I  lie  cldci- and  \  oinigtM-  brother  Bow  pi'iests  are  tlic 
rartldv  rcprc-eiitiitivcs  of  the  (lods  of  War,  they  arc  supposed  to  ha\c 
inliinatc  ;i(  (|iiaintanci'  w  ilh  all  things  connected  with  these  deities. 

Manx  of  the  saL;i's  of  Ziini,  including  Nai'uchi,  assert  that  the  first 
riglit  of  the  s('\  (Miteen  <iaines  mentioned  in  the  followino-  li.st  belong  to 
the  (iods  of  War.  One.  tliev  say,  was  originated  b^-  the  Zufiis,  four 
are  the  games  of  the  Ko'yemshi  gods,  one  was  adoptecl  from  the 
Na\alios.  and  three  came  from  Mexico.  Others  say  that  fixe  games 
belong  to  the  (iods  of  \\'ar.  three  originated  with  the  Zufiis,  li\'e  are 
the  games  of  the  Ko'yemshi.  two  cuine  from  the  Navahos,  and  two 
came  from  Mexico.  Where  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  games,  both  sources  will  be  given.  The  origin  claimed  by 
Nai'uchi  and  other  sages  is  mentioned  first  in  cases  where  other  deriva- 
tions are  given.    The  games  are  as  follows: 

Ti'kwane.  plural  ti'kwawe  (racing  stick);  sho'liwe  (arrow  reeds); 
i'yankolo'we  (hidden  ball);  ho'klamonne  (3'ucca  ball);  la'pochiwe 
(crossed  feathers);  ha'poilnne  pihl'kwanawe  (bundle  of  reeds),  (jods  of 
War,  Zufii;  sa'yat'laknawe  (horns  kill),  Gods  of  War,  Zuni;  sho'wi- 
yaltowe  (arrow  reeds  one  on  the  other),  Gods  of  War,  Navaho; 
[Ki'kii  ilnnawe  (jack-rabbits  hit),  Zufii;  'si'kon-ya'raune  ti'kwane  the 
rain-makers'  game,  Ko'yemshi;  po'pone  (wool  bag)  Ko'3'emshi,  Mex- 
ican; po'pone  kiap'nane  (ball  whipping),  Ko'3'emshi;  ya'chuni  sa'wanni, 
Ko'venishi;  'kiash'tuwiwi,  Ko'yemshi;  ta'-sholiwe  (wood  arrow-reeds), 
Navaho:  tiin'kalawe,  Mexican;  a'wet'laknawe  (stones  kill)  checkers, 
Mexican. 

T/'kioane.  There  are  but  two  exclusively  religious  games  of  ti'kwawe 
played  annualh'.  In  one  members  of  the  ki'wi^siwe"  play;  in  the 
other  the  clans  take  part.  Both  of  these  games  are  for  i-ain  to  water 
the  earth  that  the  crops  may  grow.  They  take  place  some  days  pre- 
vious to  corn  planting,  which  u.'ually  occurs  from  May  10  to  May  15, 
The.se  religious  games  must  precede  the  betting  games  of  ti'kwawe, 
which  may  occur  at  any  time  afterward  when  not  prohibited  by  the 
retreat  of  the  rain  priests  for. rain,* 

Ti'kwane  race  o/"  the  ki'ivi'siwe.  The  A'pi"lilshiwanni  (Bow  priest- 
hood) convene  six  days  previous  to  the  race  and  remain  in  session 
throughout  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  they  prepare  prayer 
plumes  to  the  Gods  of  War,  the  Sal'imobiya,  warrior  gods  and  seed- 
gatherers  of  the  six  regions,  and  to  the  deceased  members  of  the  Bow 
priesthood.    A  portion  of  these  offerings  are  deposited  at  noon  the 

a  See  p.  62. 

fcTi'kwanf-  has  been  de.scribecl  by  Mr  F.  W.  Hodge  in  the  American  Antliropologist  (July,  1890) 
and  alsfj  by  the  late  Mr  John  G.  Owens,  m  connection  with  other  game's,  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (May,  Ife] ).  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  visited  Zufii,  but  they  fail  to  give  a  systematic 
account  of  the  game  a.s  it  is  jilayed  under  the  varying  conditions. 
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same  da}'  at  Shop"hhui  yiU'lukwi,  a  shrine  north  of  the  village  and  on 
the  ground  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  as  the  home  of  the  Gods 
of  War  during  their  stay  at  I'tiwanna  (the  site  of  the  present  Zufii). 
The  remainder  of  the  prayer  plumes  are  made  into  five  kia'etchiwe 
(groups  of  prayer  plumes  bound  together  at  the  base).  The  sticks  of 
four  groups  are  colored  black  and  are  ofi'erings  to  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Bow  priestliood.  The  fifth  group  consists  of  six  praA'er 
plumes,  one  for  each  of  the  six  Sal'imobiya. 

The  kia'etchiwe  to  the  deceased  members  of  the  Bow  priesthood  are 
deposited  at  midnight  on  the  four  sides  of  the  village,  by  such  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  as  may  be  designated  l)y  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest,  in  excavations  cnrefully  concealed  by  stone  ledges,  which 
extend  along  the  exterior  of  houses,  furnishing  seats  for  tliose  who 
like  to  sit  out  in  the  balmy  afternoon  of  a  New  Mexican  winter,  or  to 
enjoy  the  cool  l)reezes  after  sunset  in  summer.  The  depositors  of  tlie 
plumes  know  just  which  slab  to  remove  in  order  to  have  access  to  the 
depository.  The  fifth  kia'etchine  is  planted  in  an  excavation,  also  con- 
cealed by  a  slab  seat,  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Si'aa'  te'wita  (sacred  dancc^ 
plaza).  After  tlie  })iacing  of  the  plumes  the  Bow  })iMests  continue 
their  songs  and  ceremonies  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  until  sunris(>, 
and  soon  aftei  ward  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  announces  from  a 
housetop  that  the  people  of  the  ki'wi'siwe  will  run  in  four  days. 

The  director  of  each  ki'wi'sine  gives  formal  notice  to  his  people,  and 
the  young  men  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  race  appear  at  the 
appointed  time.  Those  from  the  Ile'iwa  (North),  He'kiapawa  (Nadir), 
and  Chu'pawa  (South)  ki'wi'siwe  represent  the  sid(>  of  the  elder  God 
of  War,  wiiile  those  from  tlie  Mu'he'wa  (West),  O'he'wa  (East),  and 
Up"sannawa  (Zenith)  ki'wi'siwe  represent  the  side  of  the  younger  (iod 
of  War.  After  an  early  l)r(>akfast,  the  runners  having  exercised 
before  the  meal,  nothing  more  is  eaten  during  the  (la\  l>ut  cniNhed 
wafer  bread  in  water. 

In  the  afternoon  the  first  body  of  lain  i)riest>."  except  the  woman, 
proceed  about  a  mile  south  of  the  villag(>  over  flie  load  heading  to  the 
present  home  of  the  (Jods  of  Wni-.  and  h(M(>  tlii>  (>ld(M-  brother  Bow 
priest  lays  upon  the  ground  a  la'showaiuir"  (one  or  more  f<\ather> 
atfiiclied  lo  a  coffon  cord),  comimsed  of  (wo  upprr  wing  feathers  of  a 
bird  called  sho'kIai)iso,'' and  llu^  younger  broduM-  Wow  priest  places  a 
similar  la'showanne  on  the  ground  W(>sl  of  the  olh(>r.  the  distancM^ 
between  the  two  la'showawe  l»eing  as  long  as  from  tinirer  lip  to  tinsriM' 
tip  of  the  exfiMided  arms.  'IMie  rain  i)ri(>><s  ■^[•.iml  west  and  the  Bow 
priests  east  of  the  ))luines.  the  elder  brother  Bo\\  |>ries|  standini;-  with 
his  f(''llows  of  (he  i'ow  pi  icsl  hooil.  ilii<  \  ounger  brother  Uow  prii^^t 

'I'l'lio  wi'lU'r  dosiKimd'M  llio  ruin  iirirsls  of  the  six  n'gions.  Ilio  I'liliT  i\u<\  ymintrrr  bnillior  Bmv 
priosls,  1111(1  I  ln>  I'ricslcss  i(f  fcciiiiility  lis  llii>  (irsl  Iwidy  of  ruin  iiripsl-i.  Thi'tx' on- «  iiiimlwr  of  o»lu>r 
mill  prioslliodil  (jroMps  ill  ZiiiTi. 

'>A  binl,  tlic  Zufii  wiy.  wliicli  Wivs.  Inii  ncvi  r  tiics. 
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W  illi  tile  niin  pricsls.  A  liiuMs  made  south  of  the  pliiiucs  hy  (Iraw- 
iiio-.  or  nitlior  piisliiii*^-,  I  he  l  oot  over  tlu;  ciirtli  I  roiii  west  to  oast. 

Six  iiuMiihcrs  of  tin-  How  pricstliood  st^lccted  })y  the  elder  hrotlier 
I)ow  priest  have  each  a  <;'aiiiino-  stick  made  by  himself.  Three  of  the 
sticks  ai'e  colored  hlack  at  each  end  and  midway,  us  w(n'e  those  of  the 
eld(>r  (lod  of  \\'ar,  and  three  are  painted  bhick  midway  only,  as  were 


Fig.  11— Ti'kwawe  of  the  Bow  priests. 


those  of  the  young-er  God  of  War  (figure  11).  The  phimes  are  attached 
only  when  the  sticks  are  made  as  offerings  to  the  Gods  of  War." 
The  six  warriors,  clad  only  in  breechcloths,  stand  b}^  the  line,  the  one 
at  the  east  end  having  a  stick  of  the  elder  God  of  War.  the  man  at 
the  right  having  one  of  tlie  younger  God  of  War,  and  so  the}'  alter- 

"Both  Mr  Hodge  iincl  Mr  Owens  say  that  these  .sticks  are  placed  on  the  trail  three  or  four  days 
previous  to  the  race.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  these  bits  of  wood  after  four  days  on  a  trail 
frequented  not  only  by  men,  but  by  burros  and  other  beasts. 
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nate  down  the  line.  Each  warrior  places  his  right  foot  on  the  line  and 
la3's  the  stick  across  the  foot  near  the  toes;  he  tlien  sprinkles  meal 
upon  the  stick  and  prays  for  rain  and -for  success  in  the  race.  The 
rain  priests  also  sprinkle  meal  and  pray  for  rain.  ^leantime  the  run- 
ners gather  at  the  base,  which  is  south  of  the  pueblo,  just  across  the 
river  which  flows  by  the  village, 

The  racers,  the  number  of  whom  is  not  limited,  wear  oidy  kilts,  and 
the  long  hair  is  drawn  back  and  tucked  into  the  banda  or  head-kerchief 
at  the  back,  the  hair  l)eing  brought  over  the  band  and  tucked  in  fi-om 
the  top.  A  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood  marks  ofl'  in  the  way 
described  the  line  on  the  earth  upon  which  the  runners  take  position, 
facing  south,  'llie  warrior  who  stands  some  feet  beyond  the  line 
carries  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  left  hand  and  an  ari'ow  in  his  right. 
He  directs  the  runners  the  course  they  are  to  take,  and,  facing  east, 
pra3's  and  sprinkles  meal  eastward.  The  meal  is  thrown  four  times, 
the  fourth  being  the  signal  for  the  start.  No  word  is  spoken.  The 
course  is  south  to  the  group  of  rain  priests  and  Bow  priests,  a  course 
that  must  never  be  deviated  from  in  these  races,  as  this  is  the  road  of 
the  Gods  of  War.  On  reaching  the  body  of  priests  awaiting  them, 
each  runner  passes  between  the  two  la'showawe  previoush'  described. 
Bending  and  extending  his  hands  toward  the  plumes,  he  brings  his 
hands  to  his  mouth  and  draws  in  a  breath  from  the  plumes  that  he 
may  run  like  the  sho'kiapiso,  which  flies  but  never  tires.  The  runners 
do  not  halt,  but  pass  right  on.  Each  Bow  priest  in  the  line  calls  out  the 
name  of  the  ki'wi'sine  he  represents  as  he  kicks  the  stick  into  the  air. 
The  runners  of  each  kiSyi*sine  at  once  look  to  their  appropriate  sticks. 
They  are  followed  by  the  first  body  of  rain  priests  and  Bow  priests, 
excC'pt  the  elder  and  younger  biother  Bow  priests.  The  rain  priests 
and  Bow  priests,  however,  do  not  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the 
runners,  who  move  in  a  circuit,  and  return  to  the  la'showawe,  which 
are  guarded  l)y  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests,  and  pass 
between  the  latter  and  on  to  the  village.  On  their  return  the  ruiuiers 
kick  the  sticks  into  the  river  so  that  ther  may  go  to  Ko'thluwala'wa 
(abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  (rods),  and  hasten  to  their  hontes. 
Th(^  ceremony  of  washing  the  haii'  of  the  runners  occurs  before  the 
race  and  also  on  the  morning  after  the  race.  The  younger  brother 
Bow  priest  makes  an  excavation  the  depth  of  his  arm  and  the  two 
la'showawe  are  deposited  ttiereiti,  with  prayers  by  the  elder  and  younger 
biother  Bow  priests  to  tli(>  u'wMmiami  (rain-makers)  for  rains.  The.«e 
two  now  proceed  to  the  base,  where  tiie  large  crowd  gathered  to  greet 
the  n^turning  runners  still  riMuains.  At  this  point,  l>efore  leaving, 
the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  cries  out  that  the  a'notiwe  (clans)  will 
run  in  ("our  days. 

The  race  of  the  clans  may  occur  simidtaneously  at  Zuni  and  one  or 
more  of  the  farming  districts,  where  most  of  the  Znnis  at  this  season 
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lire  Lfiil liiTinl.  pr«>\  idcd  ;i  llow  pricsi  i>  pi-csciit  (o  slarl  llic  riicci-s,  hut 
it  i-  for  tlic  iiii'M  to  Liiitlicr  :it  Ziini  foi' ( lieriico.    The  observances 

pn'vioiis  to  the  race  of  tlic  clans  arc  iiiiich  the  same  as  th<)s(i  I'oi' tho 
race  of  tlic  ki'wi'siwc.  A  luciuhcr  of  each  clan  makes  the  stick  to  he 
u>c(l  liv  ihc  racers  of  his  clan  and  he  is  free  to  select  that  of  cither 
one  of  the  (iods  of  War.  'I'he  riinnei-s  dr(>ss  as  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, and  tiieir  hair  is  done  up  in  the  same  manner.  The  clan  s3aiibol 
is  ])uinte(l  on  the  l)reast  of  each  runner,  and  that  of  the  paternal  clan 
is  painted  on  tlu^  hack.  Those  of  the  Pi'chikwe  (Doovvood)  clan  have 
a  conv  (>ntional  design  of  dogwood,  including  the  roots,  on  the  breast, 
ami  liclow  a  macaw  or  a  raven  with  the  head  pointing  to  the  left, 
according  to  the  division  of  the  clan  to  which  the  man  belongs."  The 
gaming  stick  is  also  decorated  with  the  totem. 

The  Bow  priest  makes  a  line  south  of  the  village  by  drawing  or 
pushing  liis  foot  over  the  earth,  as  has  been  described,  and  the  runners 
stand  on  the  line,  facing  the  south,  members  of  each  clan  being  together 
and  the  I'uinier  at  the  west  end  of  each  clan  group  placing  the  stick 
across  his  foot,  as  before  noted.  The  Bow  priest  stands  in  advance 
of  the  runners,  and  facing  east,  prays  and  throws  the  meal  four  times 
eastward,  the  fourth  throw,  as  before,  being  the  signal  for  starting. 
The  same  course  is  followed  as  that  pursued  by  the  people  of  the 
ki'wi'siwc.    Each  of  these  races  covers  about  4  miles. 

No  thought  of  betting  is  in  the  Zuni  mind  when  these  races  for  rain 
occur,  yet  deep  interest  is  exhibited  by  the  women  as  well  as  by  the 
men  in  the  purcl}'  religious  races,  but  the  real  enthusiasm  occurs  at 
the  time  of  the  betting  races,  when  about  25  miles  are  covered. 

When  a  man  wishes  to  become  fleet  of  foot  for  the  race  or  to  be 
sure  of  the  winning  side  of  a  race,  he  calls  upon  the  rain  priest  of  the 
west  or  south  (he  ma}-  not  consult  any  of  the  others)  and  requests  to 
be  instructed  what  to  do  to  insure  success  in  the  races.  The  rain 
priest  tells  him  to  meet  him  the  following  night  at  the  house  where 
his  et'tone''  is  kept.  When  the  man  arrives  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
the  rain  priest  with  his  associate  priests  and  their  families  are  gath- 
ered, the  pi'iests  sitting  about  a  cloud  symbol  embellished  with  fetishes, 
the  most  sacred  of  which  is  the  et'tone,  and  offerings  from  the  womep 
who  are  present  (see  plate  xxxiv).  The  rain  priest  rises  to  meet  the 
man,  who  hands  him  four  ears  of  corn  tied  together.  The  whole  night 
is  spent  in  offering  song  pra3'ers  to  the  u'wannami  (rain -makers),  and  at 
.sunrise  the  rain  pi  icst  gives  the  man  a  te'likinane  (praj'er  plume)  half 
the  length  of  the  middle  finger  measured  on  the  under  side.    The  stick 

aThe  writer  adopted  Cushing's  translation  of  Pi'chikwe,  "macaw,"  until  a  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Zuiii  tongue  led  her  to  discover  that  the  word  comes  from  pi'ehiko,  dogwood;  kwe, 
plural  ending  denoting  a  people  or  body  of  people.  This  clan  has  two  subdivisions,  the  macaw  and 
the  raven  (see  p.  40). 

fcSee  A'staiwanni  (Rain  priesthood). 
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is  black  with  soft  feathers  from  the  leg  of  the  turke}-  and  birds  of  the 
six  regions;  a  la'showanne  of  a  soft  turkey-leg  feather  is  attached  to 
the  prayer  plume,  and  an  old  ko'hakwa  bead  is  strung  on  the  cord  of  the 
la'showanne.  After  the  presentation  of  the  prayer  plume,  a  bowl  of 
yucca  suds  is  prepared  hy  the  wife  of  the  rain  priest,  and  each  person 
present  takes  a  handful  of  the  suds,  and  when  all  are  supplied  the 
rain  priest,  his  associates,  and  the  others  present  place  the  suds  upon 
the  man's  head,  with  pra3'ers;  then  the  wife  of  the  rain  priest  washes 
his  hair.  The  man  is  instructed  by  the  rain  priest  as  to  the  cour.'^e  he 
is  to  follow  to  insure  success  either  as  a  runner  or  at  the  stakes. 
One  of  two  mesas  must  be  ascended  at  this  time;  there  are  rock 
markings  on  each.  The  man  never  begins  to  run  imtil  he  is  a  half 
mile  or  more  from  the  village  and  on  his  return  alwavs  stops  run- 
ning about  the  same  distance  from  the  town  so  that  the  people  may 
not  suspect  him  of  starting  or  returning  from  a  run.  The  mesa  north 
of  the  village  to  which  the  runner  resorts  was  the  one  visited  by  the 
writer.  A  rocky,  picturesque  trail  leads  to  the  mesa  top.  A  few  feet 
below  the  summit  there  is  a  stone  heap  6  to  7  feet  high  and  fully  15 
feet  at  the  base,  and  just  before  reaching  this  spot  the  runner  takes 
a  small  stone  in  each  hand;  he  expectorates  on  the  one  in  the  left  hand 
and  carries  it  two,  three,  or  four  times  around  his  head  from  left  to 
rigiit  or  the  reverse  and  throws  it  upon  the  stone  heap  that  he  may  1)c 
rid  of  his  tired  breath  so  that  he  can  start  the  run  with  new  lireath 
and  not  lose  it.  There  is  an  exposure  of  I'ock  surface  12.5  by  ()(»  feet 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  stone  heap  on  the  sunnnit  of  the  mesa. 
A  ruiuiing  course  is  cut  or  worn  u))on  the  surface  of  the  rock.  The 
course  has  six  loops,  symbolizing  cumulus  clouds  of  the  six  regions. 
All  but  one  of  these  loops  are  to  the  east;  the  first  one  winds  to  the 
west.  The  distance  between  the  Hrst  two  loops  is  24  feet:  between 
each  succeeding  two  12  feet.  The  line  extends  (i  feet  beyond  the  last 
loop,  making  a  total  distance  measured  in  a  straight  line  of  7s  feet. 
A  second  stone  heap  stands  a  short  distanc(>  l)eyon(l  the  line.  Tlie 
stone  carried  in  the  right  hand  is  deposited  on  the  neai"  end  of  th(>  line 
and  is  pushed  ()\'er  the  course  beneath  the  right  foot.  As  the  man 
must  move  I'apidlyand  th(>  stone  can  not  be  restarted  when  once  it  gets 
from  under  his  control,  not  infre<|uently  the  stone  is  l(>ft  behind,  in  wliich 
case  it  is  moved  with  the  foot  a  short  distance  oH  the  line  to  make  room 
for  othei-  stones  and  iimneis.  wlieic  il  uuinI  i-einain  until  the  nniner 
makes  another  att(>mpt  at  i)assingover  his  ''luck  line."  as  this  marking 
is  called,  for  one  is  never  sure  of  success  until  one  has  carried  one's 
st()iH>  to  (he  (Mid  of  the  lin(>  with  one's  foot  and  cast  it  upon  the  s<>cond 
stone  heap.  When  this  hits  been  accomplished  a  unxw  may  be  sure  of 
winning  the  race  or  may  risk  high  wagei  s  on  the  races,  as  he  has  irone 
over  his  luck  line  to  tlH>  end:  but  wIhmi  Iu>  liii>  ])Msseil  \\it|i  |ii>,  stone 
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imrlK  over  the  line,  lie  is  \ cry  ciuil ions  in  Ix'Kino'."  'IMio  )-uii 
coiitiiiiu's  across  llic  iiu'su  ion  sliriiic  where  j)r!iy(M's  uiH^oH'civd  iiiid 
iiic:il  mixed  with  eriislied  tunjiioise,  iso'iiukwii,  and  abalone  shell  is 
>l)riid^lcd  to  the  (iods  of  ^Val•  for  good  luck  in  the  race.  Then  on  he 
runs,  down  the  inosa  over  a  reyular  eoui'se  directed  ])y  the  rain  pi'iest 
over  the  Ojo  C'alionte  road  and  around  to  the  south  and  back  to  Zuni, 
the  (THtance  covered  being  about  25  miles. 

Till'  liettinu-  race  is  not  conHnc'd  to  the  kiSvi'siwe  or  to  any  section 
of  the  \  illa^e.  althouyh  statenients  to  the  contrary  have  been  made. 
A  man  approaches  another  with  his  plan  for  a  race,  and  if  it  be 
acceptal)Ie  to  tlie  other,  a  race  is  arranged.  It  is  heralded  from  the 
hous(>  to])  by  a  civil  officer  of  the  village,  who  shouts:  "To-morrow 
there  will  l)e  a  race!"  Those  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  race  gather 
at  the  houses  of  the  two  managers.  The  swiftest  runners  are  sure  to 
be  pres(Mit.  After  some  discussion  the  originator  of  the  race  visits  the 
house  of  the  other  manager  and  learns  from  him  how  many  runners 
he  will  have  in  the  contest.  He  then  returns  to  his  house  and  selects 
the  same  number  for  his  side.  The  number  varies  from  three  to  six 
on  a  side,  one  side  representing  the  elder,  the  other  the  younger,  God 
of  War.  Each  manager  calls  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  first  bod}'  of 
rain  priests,  those  of  the  North  and  Zenith  excepted,  and  announces: 
"My  bo3's  will  run  to-morrow.  You  will  come  to  my  house  to-night." 
The  friends  of  each  party  gather  at  the  two  houses,  the  runners  being 
on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  friends  on  the  opposite  side.  When 
the  rain  priest  arrives,  bearing  a  basket  tra}'  of  broken  wafer  bread,  . 
he  takes  his  seat  on  his  wadded  blanket,  the  manager  sitting  opposite 
him.  The  rain  priest  places  the  basket  upon  the  floor  and  asks  for 
corn  husks.  Preparing  as  many  husks  as  there  are  runners  for  the 
side,  he  sprinkles  praj'er  meal  into  each  husk  and  after  adding  bits 
of  white  shell  and  turquoise  beads,  folds  it  and  lays  it  on  the  bread  in 
the  tray.  Raising  the  tray  with  both  hands  to  his  face,  he  prays  for 
success,  and  drawing  four  l^reaths  from  the  contents  of  the  tray,  says: 
"Si!"  (Ready!).  The  runners  approach;  the  rain  priest  deposits  a 
handful  of  broken  bread  from  the  tray  in  the  blanket,  supported  ))y 
the  left  arm  of  each  runner,  and  hands  a  corn-husk  package  to  each. 
The  bod}'  of  runners  vrho  represent  the  elder  God  of  War  go  to  a 
point  north  of  the  village;  the  others  go  south.  An  excavation  to  the 
depth  of  a  man's  arm  having  been  made  by  an  ancient  bean  planter  at 
each  point,  each  runner  opens  his  husk  package,  deposits  the  contents  in 
the  excavation,  and  drops  in  the  bread  as  ofl'erings  to  the  Gods  of  War 
and  ancestral  gods.  The  one  w  ho  prepares  the  earth  to  receive  the 
orterings  covers  the  opening,  lea\  ing  no  trace  of  the  excavation.  All 
now  sit  perfectl}^  still  and  listen  for  sounds  from  the  departed.  When 
they  hear  any  noise  which  they  suppose  comes  from  the  dead,  they  are 
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gratified  and  say :  "El'lakwa,  na'nakwe"  (Thanks,  grandfathei's).  After, 
walking  a  short  distance  they  halt  and  wait  again  for  some  manifesta- 
tion. ShoukI  they  hear  a  few  notes  from  the  mockingbird,  they  know 
the  race  will  be  in  favor  first  of  one  side  and  then  of  the  other,  uncer- 
tain until  the  end.  If  the  bird  sings  much,  they  will  meet  with  failure. 
If  they  hear  an  owl  hoot,  the  race  will  be  theirs.  The  runners  return 
to  the  houses  which  they  left  and  retire  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
the  large  room,  the  family  having  withdrawn  to  another  apartment. 
Sometimes  a  runner  goes  to  an  arroyo  and  deposits  offerings  of  precious 
beads  to  the  Gods  of  War;  or  he  goes  to  a  locality  where  some  re- 
nowned runner  of  the  past  was  killed  l)y  an  enemy  and  there,  after  offer- 
ing food  to  the  Gods  of  War  with  a  prayer  for  success  in  the  race,  he 
sits  and  eagerly  listens  for  some  soiuid  from  the  deceased.  After  a 
time  he  moves  a  short  distance  and  listens  again.  He  then  moves  a 
third  time  and  listens,  and  if  he  hears  anything  from  the  dead  he  is' 
almost  sure  of  success.  If  he  hears  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  he  is 
also  likely  to  meet  with  success;  if  he  hears  an  owl  hoot,  his  success 
is  assured.  In  this  event  he  imitates  the  owl  during  the  race,  which 
anno3's  the  opposite  side,  for  they  know  the  reason  for  the  owl-liko 
cries. 

At  sunrise  each  runner  carries  a  corn  husk  containing  bits  of  precious 
beads  and  meal  a  distance  f  i-om  the  village  and  sprinkles  the  offering 
to  the  u'wannami  pi'^'lilshiwanni,  the  lightning  makers  of  the  six 
regions  for  success. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  ruimers  to  exert-ise  for  the  race  in  the  early 
morning,  returning  to  the  houses  of  the  managers,  where  they  eat  a 
hearty  breakfast;  but  they  must  not  drink  coffee,  as  this  distends  the 
stomach.  After  this  early  meal  nothing  is  taken  except  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wafer  bread  and  water.  They  remain  at  the  managers'  houses 
until  the  hour  for  the  race. 

By  afternoon  the  betting  and  (>xciteineiit  have  increased  until  every 
available  possession  of  the  IxM  tors  is  ])ln('e(l  in  tli(>  large  plaza.  Crowds 
gather  around  the  managei's.  who  arc  busy  looking  after  the  stakes. 
Everything  is  wagered,  fiom  a  sih  er  button  to  a  tine  blanket.  Yards 
of  calico  are  brought  out,  silver  l)elts.  and  ))rcci(>us  1)eads:  in  fact,  all 
the  effects  of  many  are  staked.  esp(>ci;\!ly  those  ot'  the  old  iraniblers, 
who  have  lost  heavily  perhaps  in  the  gambling  (l(>n  and  hope  to  rejrain 
their  fortunes.  The  obj(>cts  aie  stackivl  in  two  h(>aps,  the  two  man- 
agers having  charge  of  arranging  tlu>  articles.  A  blanket  from  one 
hea])  finds  its  counter])art  in  the  other,  and  both  iwo  placed  toeethiM-, 
forming  tlH>  bas(>  of  a  IliinI  pile.  Dinwing  in  this  way  from  th(>  two 
piles  is  continued  until  th(>y  are  consolidated  int(<  one  i^ieat  heap. 
Much  of  lh(>  forepart  of  the  al'ternoon  is  eousunn^l  in  this  work. 
When  tli(^  managers  return  to  tluMr  houses  and  aimounce  to  the  nni- 
n(>rs  tliat  the  task  ol'  ai  ianging  th(>  stakes  is  completed.  thi>  latter 
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n'iii<i\i'  ilicir  clot liiiio-  and  iil'tcr  (lomiiiiy  a  kilt  of  white  cotton  or 
soiiir  iillicr  lii:lit  iiiatci'ial  taUf  iiKMliciiic  of  the  Slui'iiiaakwc  fraternity 
ill  iln  ir  innnlli>.  ejcrl  it  into  llieii'  hands,  and  rub  their  entire  bodies, 
that  thcv  luiiv  not  Ite  niach'  tircnl  hy  I'uniiino-.  A  piece  of  huinniing- 
liird  medicine,  a  loot  (species  undetermined),  is  passed  around;  each 
runner  takes  a  l)it(\  and  after  chewing  it  ejects  it  into  his  hands  and 
rul)s  his  body  that  h(>  may  be  swift  like  the  hummino-  bird.  The 
hair  i>  brouy'lit  forward,  and  a  bow  priest  forms  a  long  knob  by  fold- 
ini^-  the  hair  oviM-  and  oyer  and  wrapping  it  with  yarn;  he  then  places 
an  arrow  })oiiit  in  the  knot  to  insure  fleetness;  lifting  ashes  with 
two  eagle-wing  plumes,  he  passes  them  down  the  sides  of  each  racer 
and  sprinkles  ashes  to  the  six  regions  for  physical  purification. 

Afedicine  is  sometimes  put  into  the  paint  used  on  the  stick,  which 
for  the  l)etting  races  is  painted  red  instead  of  black,  and  a  bit  of  this 
paint  is  slipped  under  the  nail  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
If  a  runner  is  seen  to  keep  his  thumb  pressed  to  his  finger,  it  is 
known  that  he  has  medicine  under  the  nail,  and  those  making  the  dis- 
co\  (UT  are  apt  to  bet  high  on  that  side,  for  they  believe  the  medicine 
will  bring  success.  Failure  in  such  cases  is  attributed  to  the  bad 
heart  of  the  runner. 

The  wives  of  the  two  rain  priests  who  were  present  on  the  previous 
night  each  go  to  the  house  visited  by  the  husband,  where  they  remain 
during  the  absence  of  the  runners.  Several  parcels,  including  two 
blankets,  are  removed  from  the  heap  in  the  plaza  and  carried  to  each 
house  and  deposited  beside  the  woman  for  good  luck  to  the  runners. 
The  runners  are  accompanied  to  the  base  by  their  managers  and  the 
bow  priests.  Crowds  gather;  every  man  who  can  obtain  a  horse  is 
mounted.  All  is  excitement,  the  women's  enthusiasm  being  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  men,  for  each  wife  is  interested  in  the  side  her 
husband  has  chosen,  and  every  maiden  is  eager  for  the  success  of  her 
favorite  admirer.  While  the  men  gather  about  the  runners  prepar- 
ing for  the  race,  and  follow  them,  the  women  must  content  themselves 
in  the  village. 

The  two  sticks  designating  the  sides  of  the  elder  and  the  3'ounger 
God  of  War  are  maae  by  the  bow  priests  of  the  side  of  the  second 
manager  and  are  carried  by  a  runner  of  this  party  to  the  base,  where 
he  holds  the  sticks  out  to  the  opposite  side,  one  of  the  party  taking 
the  stick  of  his  choice.  The  racers  do  not  form  in  regular  line.  Each 
leader  places  the  stick  across  his  foot  near  the  toes  and  sprinkles  it 
with  meal;  they  then  cry  out  "Si!"  (Ready!)  The  stick  must  not  bo 
touched  with  the  hand  after  it  is  placed  on  the  foot.  It  is  often  thrown 
a  long  distance,  and  no  matter  where  it  may  rest  it  must  be  managed 
with  the  foot. 

There  is  nothing  more  exciting  to  the  Zunis,  except  the  scalp  dance, 
than  this  game  of  ti'kwane.    Those  on  horseback  urge  their  ponies  on- 
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ward  to  keep  pace  with  the  racers,  who  run  southward  over  the  road 
of  the  Gods  of  War  for  a  distance,  then  around  to  the  east,  crossing 
the  river.  On  they  go  toward  the  north,  lieeping  to  the  foothills." 
Recrossing  the  river  several  miles  west  of  Zuni,  t'hey  continue  south- 
ward then  veer  round  to  the  east  and  return  by  the  southern  road  to 
the  base,  when  the  members  of  the  successful  party  vie  with  one 
another  in  reaching  the  great  plaza,  for  he  who  is  first  to  pass  around 
the  heap  of  wagered  articles  is  the  hero  of  the  hour.  As  the}'  run 
around  this  heap,  they  extend  their  hands  toward  it  and  bringing 
them  to  the  mouth  draw  in  a  breath  and  pass  on  to  the  house  of 
the  manager  whence  they  started,  where  the  victor  deposits  the  stick 
of  his  side  in  a  basket  of  prayer  meal,  while  all  present  place  offer- 
ings of  bits  of  precious  beads  in  the  basket.  The  wife  of  the  rain 
priest  takes  the  hands  of  the  victor  and  standing  brings  her  clasped 
hands  four  times  before  his  mouth.  Each  time  he  draws  a  breath. 
The  waving  of  the  hands  four  times  is  repeated  before  each  runner,  who 
draws  as  many  breaths.  After  the  pravers  the  victor  empties  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket,  which  includes  the  meal  and  l)cad  offerings  and  the 
stick,  into  a  corn  husk  and  carries  it  to  his  home.  After  each  runner 
returns  to  his  home  he  drinks  a  quantity  of  warm  water  as  an  emetic,  and 
when  relieved  he  retires  for  the  night.  It  is  not  unconunon  for  a  runner 
to  be  so  affected  b}'  the  race  that  the  manipulations  of  a  masseuse  (the 
Zufiis  being  expert  in  massage)  are  necessaiy  to  restore  him.  The 
following  morning  the  head  of  each  runner  is  washed  in  yucca  suds, 
and  he  bathes.  After  the  morning  meal  the  stick  of  the  elder  God  of 
War  and  the  contents  of  a  corn  husk  carried  by  the  runner  from  his 
manager's  house  are  deposited  at  a  shrine  on  U'hana  yal'lannr  (Wool 
mountain),  while  the  stick  of  the  j^ounger  God  of  War  and  offerings 
are  deposited  on  To'wa  yal'Ianne  (Corn  mountain). 

The  most  prominent  ivligious  positions  do  not  debar  men  from  tak- 
ing part  in  these  betting  races.  One  of  the  fleetest  as  well  as  most 
enthusiastic  runners  of  the  present  time  is  the  Ko'niosona  (Director- 
general)  of  the  ki'wi'siwe. 

There  are  many  informal  games  of  ti'Uwanr  in  wliicli  young  \uou 
hurriedly  gatlicr  for  sjjort,  and  sometimes  a  considtnable  stake  is 
raised.  On(<  of  these  races  observed  by  the  wi-iter.  in  wliirli  great 
enthusiasm  was  (>xliil)ited,  began  at  5  o'clock  in  (lie  afternoon.  \  par- 
ties returning  after  T.  There  were  three  runniMs  on  a  sid(>.  of  \\  lu>m  the 
Ko'mosona  was  one.  Though  considerMbh^  intorest  is  manifested  in 
fh(>  informal  races,  thcw  is  li((h>  <>r  no  (  (Mt^mony  associated  with  th(>ni. 
and  tiie  excittMuent  is  as  nothing  com]>ared  with  the  more  formal 
allairs.    Eacli  numer  bets  on  his  side.    Outside  parties  l>et  with  one 

"There  arc  hIx  stono  lu  nps  which  dirert  the  nintiers  In  thoir  eoiirw.  Thewe  motmments.  \* hleb 
are  nlxnit  4"tpot  hiKli,  jiiv  siipposod  lo  have  been  mmle  by  rtlrorllon  of  the  (iml?  of  Wnr.  Vfispii 
coiitniiiiiis  mediciiu'  of  llirse  gods  iiro  beUevcd  to  l>p  buried  benenlh  the  mo\iiids.  tboiish  thw 
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aiiotlitM-.  ono  hoUWwo;  the  .slakes,  or,  more  fnMnuMitly,  a  third  party 
has  cliar'ic  ut'  the  stakes,  wliicli  arc  hoapod  in  the  lurj-c  ))hiza.  Sonie- 
tiiiuvs  tho  artich's  arc  afterward  carried  (o  the  ki'wi"sine  to  which  the 
successful  party  Ixdoiiji's,  whih>  aj^aiu  they  may  pass  to  the  winner  in 
the  phiza,  wlio  in  turn  divides  the  prolits  among  the  runners  of  his  side. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  very  young  boys  engaged  in  their  foot- 
races (phite  Lxxxiii)  and  to  observe  how  closely  they  follow  their 
elders  in  the  rules  governing  the  stakes.  Wagei's  are  always  made, 
as  the  races  would  be  of  little  interest  even  to  the  j'ounger  boj's  with- 
out the  clement  of  chance  associated  with  them.  Beginning  at  so 
early  an  age,  these  people  develop  naturally  enough  into  swift  run- 
ners. The  writer  has  never  known  the  Zunis  to  loose  a  footiace  with 
other  Indians  or  with  the  champion  runners  of  the  troops  at  Fort 
A\'ingate.  who  sometimes  enter  into  races  with  them.  It  is  rather 
common  for  the  Zunis  and  Navahos  to  race.  Though  these  races  are 
always  informal,  the  stakes  are  often  large,  and  the  Navahos  fi*e- 
(juently  depart  from  the  pueblo,  leaving  their  precious  beads,  silver 
belts,  bridles,  and  valuable  blankets  in  the  hands  of  the  Zunis. 

Sho'lhne  [arroin  reedx).  The  lot  game  of  sho'liwe  is  second  on  the 
list  of  the  games  of  the  Gods  of  War  and  is  the  great  indoor  gambling 
game  of  the  Zunis.  The  implements  are  four  split  reeds,  a  bowl-shaped 
basket,  a  buckskin,  a  blanket,  bits  of  pith  or  the  central  core  of  a 
corncob,  straws  for  counters,  and  cliips  which  are  usually  silver  but- 
tons. Legend  says  that  this  game  was  played  for  rain  by  the  Gods  of 
War  and  the  rain  priesthood  while  the  A'shiwi  (Zunis)  were  at  Han'- 
*lipinkia  (see  page  3-i).  The  rain  priests  thought  the  reeds  used  for 
the  game  were  too  long,  so  their  length  was  measured  from  the  tip  of 
the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  both  extended. 

The  rain  priests  considered  this  game  so  efficacious  in  bringing  rain 
that  the}'  organized  a  fraternit}',  which  they  called  Sho'wekwe  (Arrow- 
reed  people),  for  the  express  purpose  of  playing  the  game  for  rain. 
Ten  men  were  designated  b}'  the  rain  priests  as  the  original  members 
of  the  Sho'wekwe.  The  prayers  of  this  fraternity  were  sure  to  bring 
rain. 

When  the  gods  visited  I'tiwanna  (Middle  place,  the  site  of  the 
present  Zuni),  eight  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  *Kiaklo  (see  page 
65)  in  I'tiwanna,  certain  ancestral  gods  gathered  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  where  the  first  body  of  rain  priests,  the 
Galaxy  fraternity,  and  the  ten  members  of  the  Sho'wekwe  were  assem- 
bled. The  Ko'yemshi  at  this  time  gave  their  songs  and  prayers  to  the 
■fraternities  present,  after  which  the  Ne'wekwe  and  Sho'wekwe  alter- 
nated annually  in  personating  the  Ko'\'emshi  (see  page  33). 

The  Great  Fire  and  the  Cactus  fraternities  are  more  recent  acces- 
sions to  the  personators  of  the  Ko'yemshi.    The  four  fraternities 
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now  personate  these  gods  in  turn  (sec  page  235);  at  least  such  was  the 
case  until  the  Sho'wekwe  became  so  degenerated  that  the  director  of 
the  fraternity  preferred  to  choose  the  personators  of  the  KoS'enishi 
from  the  fraternities  at  large  rather  than  to  call  on  the  men  of  his 
own.  The  fraternity  no  longer  exists  in  its  original  purity,  having 
degenerated  into  a  body  of  professional  gamblers  wliich  beai's  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  one  organized  b\'  the  rain  priests;  but  the  game 
is  still  played  b}"  the  priests  and  others  in  all  sacredness  for  rain. 

The  reeds  used  for  ceremonial  occasions  are  rarely  brought  out  at 
other  times.  Such  reeds  are  old  and  are  preserved  with  care,  and  it  is 
considered  a  great  privilege  when  one  having  lost  heavily  at  the  game 
may  secure,  as  indicated  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  a  ceremonial  set 
of  reeds  through  which  to  recover  his  possessions. 

The  following  was  related  hy  a  celebrated  player  of  sho'liwe. 

The  only  rain  priests  who  have  the  game  o£  sho'liwe  are  those  of  tiie  south,  west, 
and  the  one  who  goes  last  into  retreat  for  rains. ^'  Long  ago  the  rain  priest  of  the 
west  and  the  one  last  mentioned  possessed  the  game,  but  the  rain  priest  of  the  south 
having  great  desire  for  the  game  presented  a  fine  buckskin  and  many  turquoise  to 
the  priest  of  the  west,  recpiesting  the  game  in  return.  The  request  was  complied 
with,  and  the  ])rie.=t  of  the  south  became  the  happy  possessor  of  the  game.  Thia 
occui  re<l  long  l)ef(>re  the  birth  of  my  uncle,  the  rain  priest  of  the  west,  who  is  now 
an  aged  man.  The  medicine  given  the  i)riest  of  the  south  with  the  game  is  all  gone, 
but  he  i)retends  that  he  still  lias  some,  but  we  know  that  he  has  not,  as  he  always 
loses  the  game. 

I  gambled  with  new  reeds  and  lost  beads,  blankets,  and  other  things,  and  in  my 
distress  1  went  to  the  house  of  my  uncle,  rain  priest  of  the  west,  where  an  original 
set  of  reeds  l)elonging  to  the  younger  God  of  War  is  kept.  I  told  him  of  my  trouble 
and  begged  him  to  let  me  have  the  precious  reeds  to  ])lay  with  in  order  to  w  in  back 
my  valuables.  I  visited  my  uncle's  house  the  night  of  the  day  I  lost  my  thing.«.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  May.  He  said:  "Come  to  me  at  the  winter  solstice."'  I  did  as 
he  bade  nie,  going  to  him  at  night.  He  gave  me  the  reeds,  a  klem'tutu'nuni'  (  rhom- 
bus), and  two  ])rayer  plumes  which  he  had  prepared  for  me,  the  sticks  being  i  f  the 
length  of  the  middle  finger  measured  nii  the  underside.  A  hi 'sh^ i\\ .iiiiic.  comi>osed 
of  a  turkey-leg  feather,  a  duck  i)lunie,  and  a  wing  feather  from  each  bird  of  th.e  six 
regions,  was  tied  j)endent  to  each  stick,  with  several  jirecious  beads  .strung  on  the 
cord,  the  length  of  the  cord  from  the  stick  to  the  plumes  being  measured  by  the  four 
fingers  crosswi.se.  My  uncle  also  gax'e  me  meilicine,  which  was  a  liltle  black  and  a 
little  white,  to  rub  on  my  hands  when  I  should  be  reaily  to  play.  It  ai)pean'<l  like 
grease,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  I  spent  the  night  with  my  inicl(>  while  he 
(aught  uw  four  old  songs.  Hi'  said,  after  I  had  Iciirned  the  songs  by  heart:  "  Hefon^ 
you  |)liiy  the  game  shu(  your  nioulh  and  sing  (he  songs  with  your  lieart.  After  sing- 
ing the  i-oiigs  mice  you  may  speak  w  illi  the  man  with  whom  you  an.>  to  play,  but  yoij 
must  again  shut  your  mniilh  and  sing  (he  songs  with  your  heart,  an>l  then  you  may 
play."  A(  sunrise  (be  \\  ife  mid  t  lie  daughter  of  my  vinele  canu' ui(o  (ho  room  where 
my  uncle  and  I  had  spent  the  iiigld.  The  girl  prepared  a  bowl  of  yucca  puds  anil 
placed  it  immediately  befor<>  me.  1  sat  facing  eas(  and  (he  wife  stood  behind  mo, 
placing  ii  hand  oiu>ach  shoulder.  The  girl  s(o(>d  south  of  (he  bowl  and  faced  it.  My 
uncle  was  the  first  to  dip  two  eagle-wing  plumes  four  (iiiies  into  t)i(>  suds,  each  time 

nSee  A'ahiwanni  (Rain  prk\<:t1u)c>(i  i. 
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iiiLT  tlirm  I'lii'WMiil  iiMT  ilic  tup  III'  my  licail.  'i'liis  was  repeated  l)y  all  present 
cxcriit  thr  wlin  | nc] i:i ici  1  I  he  Minis.  Al'tiT  Uu!  (it-hcns  had  rubbed  suds  over  my 
lu'iul  w  iiii  1  he  |iluinrs,  she  w  aslu'ii  my  hair  thoroughly  from  the  bowl,  Htanding  before 
mr,  aiiil  m\'  nrii-lc"s  w  il'c  also  washed  my  hair  while  I  was  still  in  my  seat.  My  uncle 
iiu'  I'lHir  cars  n(  corn,  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  white,  tied  together,  and  enough 
calico  fur  a  shirt.  In  giving  me  the  corn  and  calico  he  said:  "I  give  these  to  you 
that  you  may  receive  such  things  from  the  man  with  wdioni  you  play.  Carry  the 
plumes  (reference  being  to  the  four  prayer  plumes  given  the  previous  night)  a  long 
distance  to  an  arroyo  where  you  find  debris  has  collected  from  running  water  and 
l>laiit  ihcm  to  the  Gods  of  "War."  When  I  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  place  I 
had  scli'cted  for  depositing  my  plumes  I  whirled  my  rhombus  until  I  reached  the  spot. 

I  afterward  returned  the  rhombus  to  my  uncle,  but  kept  the  sho'liwe"  until  the 
anniversary  of  the  loss  of  my  possessions.*  I  won  back  my  lost  articles,  after  which 
I  returned  the  sho'liwe  to  my  uncle. 


Fig.  12— Split  reeds  used  in  .sho'liwe. 


Each  player  takes  the  side  of  one  of  the  Gods  of  War.  There  are 
four  pieces  of  split  reeds,  two  representing  the  side  of  the  elder  and 
two  the  side  of  the  younger  God  of  War.  The  reeds  shown  in  figure 
13  may  be  described  as  follows:  a  and  e  belong  to  the  elder  and  i  and 
(7  to  the  younger  God  of  War;  a,  kwin'na  (black),  has  the  concave  side 
of  the  reed  colored  black,  indicating  the  whole  da}-,  and  three  sets  of 
markings  on  the  convex  side  denoting  the  three  periods  of  the  day, 
morning,  noon,  and  sunset;     a'thluwa  (center),  has  a  daub  of  black  in 

"It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  have  two  sets  of  ceremonial  reeds  presented  to  her  by  the  elder 
and  the  younger  brother  Bow  priests.   They  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 

bOne  mmt  begin  to  play  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  that  the  loss  occurred.  Playing  may  be 
continued  until  the  summer  sol.stice,  but  no  games  must  be  played  while  the  rain  priests  are  in  retreat 
for  rains.  If  success  does  not  come  to  the  player  with  the  ceremonial  reeds,  he  may  ask  for  them 
again  and  try  his  luck  another  year,  in  the  meantime  purifying  his  heart,  for  if  the  heart  is  good, 
the.se  reeds  are  believed  to  bring  success. 
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the  middle  of  the  reed  on  the  concave  side,  denoting  midda}",  the  mark- 
ings on  the  convex  side  also  denoting  noon;  e,  ko'hakwa"  (Avhite  medi- 
cine), has  a  daub  of  black  paint  at  each  end  of  the  concave  side,  indicating 
morning  and  evening  or  sunrise  and  sunset,  markings  on  the  convex 
side  denoting  the  same;  c7,  pahl'to  (mark  on  the  end),  has  a  daub  of 
black  paint  on  the  concave  side  of  the  joint  end  denoting  sunrise,  which 
to  the  Zunis  is  the  first  light  of  da}',  or  the  white  light  which  comes 
first,  and  markings  on  the  convex  side  indicate  the  same,  while  three 
dots  sometimes  found  on  the  joint  of  the  reed,  not  shown  here,  indicate 
eyes  and  mouth  of  the  face;  other  reeds  have  only  two  dots,  which  stand 
for  the  eyes.  The  player  representing  the  elder  God  of  War  holds  c  in 
the  right  hand  with  the  con- 
vex side  exposed,  the  joint 
end  pointing  toward  him, 
andslides  the  septum  end  of 
b  into  the  groove  leaving 
the  septum  of  7j  an  inch 
within  the  end  of  c;  d  is 
then  run  into  h  in  the  man- 
ner described,  the  septum 
of  r/beinganinchwithin  the 
end  of  The  three  reeds 
are  then  transferred  to  the 
left  hand  and  reversed,  and 
a  is  placed  at  right  angles, 
the  concave  side  exposed, 
the  septum  end  pointing  to 
the  left,  as  shown  in  figure 
13.  The  game  is  passed  in 
this  position  back  to  th(> 
right  hand  and  rests  upon 
the  iirst  (hre(>  lingers  willi 
the  tliumb  on  the  top. 

Wlien  )li«>  i-epresentative  of  the  younger  God  of  A\  ai-  pl:iys  lu^  runs  c 
into  thegrooN  ('  of  h  and  into  <- and  crosses  them  with  <1.  The  reed  which 
cross(>s  the  others  is  designated  as  the  thrower.  l)ut  the  same  reed,  as 
stated,  is  Tiot  us(>(l  by  both  players.  In  this  position  the  reeds  are 
thrown  ujiward  against  an  inverted  basket.  10  or  12  inciies  in  diame- 
ter, covered  witii  a  piece  of  blanket  or  cloth  and  suspended  fron»  the 
ceiling.  The  reeds  strike  the  cloth  over  the  basket  and  fall  to  a 
blanl\(>t  spr(<ad  on  the  floor  to  receive  them.  If  played  out  of  doors, 
whiclj  is  not  usual  at  the  present  period,  tlie  basket  is  suspended  above 
the  blanket  from  (li(>  apex  of  three  poles,  arranged  tripod  fashitm. 
with  sufHcient  space  IxMu^alh  foi-  lln^  blaid\(>t  and  players. 


Flu.  j3 — Mctliod  of  )>bi('iii!;  ici'ilsiii  plnyiiig' slio'liwc. 


"Tlio  (liio  white  slicH  lii-nrls  wliicli  i 
Migs  to  tin-  goils,  liavo  Hu>  snnio  tmiiic. 


used  nnl  only  iiv  ornniiioiils  mul  ns  monoy.  Imt  nlso  ns  offer- 
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^^'luMl  tlio  ropi'os(Mit!ili\ (>  of  tlic,  elder  (lod  of  War  throws,  and  the 
concave  side  of  <(  and  the  convex  sides  of  tlie  others  are  up,  the  trick  is 
won;  or  if  (i  is  convex  side  up  witii  the  others  coticave  up,  the  trick  is 
won.  If  a  crosses  r  or  vice  versa  convex  sides  up,  the  ti  ick  is  won, 
oven  shoukl  one  cross  the  other  by  but  a  hair's  l)readth.  If  h  and  d 
shoukl  be  crossed  as  described,  the  trick  goes  to  the  opponent.  If  all 
convex  sides  are  up  or  vice  vei'sa,  the  trick  is  lost.  If  the  convex  side 
of  h  is  up  and  the  others  have  the  concave  sides  up,  the  trick  belongs 
to  tlie  opponent.  Silver  buttons  arc  the  favorite  chips  for  the 
game. 

Though  siio'liwe  is  a  favoi'ite  of  the  lot  games,  it  being  the  game  of 
th(>  ])i'ofessional  gamblers^'  of  the  pueblo,  there  is  no  thought  of  per- 
.sonal  gain  wIhmi  it  is  played  by  the  vain  priests  for  rain.''  At  such 
times  great  ceremony  is  observed  and  buckskins  are  used  in  place  of 
the  cloth  covering  over  the  basket  and  of  the  blanket  on  the  floor.  The 
skin  on  the  floor  has  the  head  to  the  east.  A  portion  of  a  circle,  a 
quadrant,  or  octant,  is  drawn  on  the  skin. 

The  gambling  den  of  Zufii  was  as  notorious  and  was  regarded  with 
the  .same  aversion  as  a  place  of  similar  character  is  in  civilization.  The 
more  profligate  characters,  who  depend  upon  gaming  for  theii-  liveli- 
hood, spent  much  of  their  time  in  this  den,  which  was  one  of  the  old 
interior  rooms  of  the  pueblo.  The  room  was  reached  by  a  ladder 
through  a  hatchway,  and,  if  the  memory  of  the  writer  is  correct,  the 
room  was  dimly  lighted  with  a  small  window  of  selenite  near  the  ceil- 
ing. The  hatchway  was  covered  with  a  straw  mat,  upon  which  an  ej^e 
was  kept  that  there  might  be  no  intruders.  The  writer  first  visited 
this  den  in  1896.  Her  unannounced  arrival  was  a  surprise  to  the  eight 
or  ten  men  present,  who  appeared  to  be  much  annoyed;  but  when 
the}'  were  informed  that  she  had  come  to  observe  the  game  and  not  to 
denounce  them  for  their  profligacy  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  them. 

There  is  but  little  ceremony  associated  with  the  game  when  played 
I)}'  the  professional  or  other  gamblers.  The  most  abandoned,  how- 
ever, would  not  dare  to  play  without  first  offering  prayers  to  the 
Gods  of  War,  invoking  their  blessing,  and  breathing  on  their  reeds. 
The  professional  gamblers  show  in  their  faces  deep  lines  and  other 
indications  of  dissipation,  although  they  lose  no  more  rest  than  the 
rain  priests  and  the  theurgists.  The  inveterate  gamblers,  like  other 
people  not  altogether  lost  to  a  sense  of  right,  must  have  the  conscious- 

a  After  an  absence  of  six  years  the  writer  found  on  her  return  in  1902  that  the  Zuiii  gambling  house 
was  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that  the  game  of  sho'liwe  was  not  so  frequently  played  as  formerly,  either 
ceremonially  or  for  pleasure. 

h  The  reader  who  has  perused  "  Chess  and  Playing-cards,"  by  Mr  Stewart  Culin  ( Report  of  the  United 
Stales  National  Museum,  189Cj ,  will  note  the  dilTerence  between  the  e.xplanation  of  sho'liwe  found  in 
that  jmblication  and  that  given  here.  For  example,  Mr  Culin  says:  "Formerly  sho'liwe  was  exclu- 
sively a  game  of  war  divination  and  was  jjlayed  only  by  the  prie.sts  of  the  Bow  and  members  of  the 
esoteric  .society  of  the  war  shamans."  According  to  Zuiii  belief  sho'liwe  was  played  by  tlie  Divine 
Ones  (KOw'wituma  and  Wats'usi)  and  the  rain  prie.sts  for  rain  soon  after  they  reached  this  world, 
long  before  the  creation  of  the  Bow  priesthood. 
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ness  of  doing-  wrong,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rain  priests  and 
theurgists  have  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  that  they  are  propitiating 
their  gods,  not  onl}^  for  their  own  good  Init  for  the  good  of  all;  not 
only  for  their  own  people  but  for  all  the  world. 

r j/arihtlo''}ne — ImplemcnU  ofths  gavie.  Four  cups  of  quaking-  aspen 
wood,  12i  inches  hig-h,  2f  inches  across  at  the  opening-,  and  slightl\' 
less  than  2^  inches  at  the  bottom,  are  hollowed  to  the  depth  of  2^  inches 
to  accommodate  a  stone  ball.  There  is  a  stone  disk  painted  white  on 
one  side  and  black  on  the  other,  and  106  straws.  The  cups  are  painted 
white  with  kaolin.  The  bottom  of  each  cup  is  covered  with  black  paint, 
which  extends  up  the  side  1^  inches.  This  paint,  which  is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  undermost  world,  is  first  mixed  with  water  and 
then  a  medicine  is  added.  Powdered  'suhapa  (micaceous  hematite)  is 
also  added.  The  hematite  bears  the  same  name  as  the  fixed  stars  and 
is  referred  to  as  the  star  medicine.  The  finger  is  dipped  into  the  white 
paint  and  touched  to  the  gaming-  ]>all,  which  is  afterward  wrapped  in 
cotton  cord,  or  the  entire  ball  is  painted  white.  The  Zufiis  say  that 
the  game  originally  had  instead  of  the  cups  four  deer  carved  of  wood, 
with  an  opening  in  the  side  of  each  large  enough  to  contain  the  ball. 

I'yiinkolo'wc  is  played  oidy  in  January,  February,  and  ^larch.  ])ut 
mostly  in  Fel)ruary,  and  when  once  l)egun  must  be  contiiuied  without 
intermission  to  the  close.  In  February,  1904,  a  game  was  begun  the 
evening  of  the  10th  and  continued  through  the  12th.  When  a  man 
wishes  to  play  a  game  of  i'yiinkolo'we  he  calls  upon  a  rain  priest  of 
either  the  West,  East,  Zenith,  or  Nadir  (the  other  i-ain  priests  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  game),  at  sunset  and  makes  known  his  wish.  The 
rain  priest  asks  him  where  his  he'we  (wafer  l)read)  is,  his  precious  beads, 
his  prayer  meal,  and  tells  him  to  return  at  night  with  these  things. 
The  rain  priest  then  goes  to  a  storage  room  and  l)rings  out  an  ancient 
u'linne  (gaming  ball).  After  his  wife  or  some  female  member  of  the 
family  has  swept  the  floor  of  the  iiuier  room,  the  rain  priest  makes, 
with  ])ray(M-  meal,  foui-  ])arallel  lines  running  north  and  south  by  the 
noi-th  wall  of  tlie  room,  the  length  of  these  lines  measuring  from  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  tip  of  the  thumb,  with  fingers  extended. 
He  then  ])laces  the  ball  midway  on  the  most  west(M'n  line  and  says 
to  it:  "You  will  remain  Ikm-c  through  the  night."  Then  he  gives  to 
the  man  some  wafer  l)rea(l  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  corn  husk  cigarette 
of  native  t()i)!icc()  (Nicol iana  !\l t(>nuata).  a  sack  containing  ])owdored 
te'na'siili  (mythical  medicine  plant),  and  a  piece  of  banded  gypsum.  2^ 
or  ;>  inches  in  length,  slender,  round,  and  ta[>ering.  When  the  time 
for  th(>  gam(>  has  been  decidcMl  upon  l)v  tlu^  vain  pri(>-t  and  plaver.  a 
mend)er  of  (he  governor's  s(nll  cmIIs  from  the  house  top  that  the  game 
of  i'yiinkolo'we  will  he  i)l!iye(l  (lu>  following  night,  giving  the  name  of 
the  hauler,  and  anothei'  gi'oup  is  iIhmi  formiMl  to  ]ila\ .  Tln^  players  are 
not  confined  to  particular  clans,  ki'wiVsiwe,"  or  sections  of  the  village. 

«8oc  Ki'wl'slwe  nml  their  functions. 
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A  I  ter  carrvinti'  tlio  iirtit'los  to  liis  home  (ho  leador  of  the  f^iuiio  selects 
hi>  ihr(M>  associate  phvyers  and  four  watchers  (the  seers  who  choose 
the  liiddcM  cups)  and  returns  witli  tlieni  to  his  house,  where  a  ruunl)or 
of  friends  interested  in  the  game  have  f^'uthoi'ed.  The  h>ader  is  always 
careful  to  choose  players  whom  he  may  trust  and  who  will  not  indi- 
cate to  the  watchers  of  the  opposite  side  where  the  cup  with  the  ball 
is  placed.  'Vho  pl.iyei-s  and  watchers  sit  upon  the  floor  midwa\'  of 
the  room,  the  head  player  having  b}^  his  side  a  l)asket  tray  containing 
the  -wafei"  l)read,  cigarette,  and  sack  of  te'nas'sali  given  him  by  the  rain 
priest  whom  he  consulted.  The  leader  and  the  head  watcher  each 
deposit  four  corn  husks  upon  the  floor  and  all  present,  beginning  with 
the  leader,  deposit  turquoise,  ko'hakwa  (white  shell  beads),  micaceous 
hematite,  red  hematite,  and  corn  pollen .  in  each  corn  husk.  Each 
places  a  reed  cigarette  in  one  of  his  packages  and  they  fold  each  husk, 
with  the  offerings,  into  a  rectangular  package. 

The  leader's  prayer  is  addressed  to  the  Gods  of  War,  rain-makers, 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  A'wonawil'ona"  that  he  may  be  successful 
in  the  game  and  have  long  life,  that  the  other  side  may  have  bad 
luck,  and  that  his  playing  may  bring  much  rain,  many  crops,  and  all 
things  to  eat,  and  horses  and  sheep.  The  bucksliin  sack  of  te'na'sali 
is  then  opened  and  a  corn  husk  is  placed  beside  it.  A  gourd  of  water 
is  now  handed  the  leader.  He  dips  a  little  water  with  his  first  three 
fingers  and  drops  it  into  the  corn  husk;  then  dipping  a  bit  of  the 
te'nas'sali  with  the  tip  of  the  banded  gypsum,  he  mixes  the  powdered 
plant  with  the  water  in  the  husk.  If  a  rain  priest  chances  to  be  pres- 
ent, he  dips  the  stone  into  the  mixture  and  places  it  in  the  left  ear,  then 
runs  it  across  the  face  under  the  eyes,  and  puts  it  in  the  right  ear  of 
the  leader  of  the  pla3'ers,  who  repeats  the  same  with  the  rain  priest 
and  then  with  the  others  of  the  group.  The  placing  of  the  te'nas'sali 
in  the  ear  and  under  the  eyes  is  to  insure  seeing  and  hearing  unusual 
or  m3'sterious  things  and  sounds.  All  now  sit  perfectly  still  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  the  leader  hands  his  corn-husk  package  con- 
taining the  cigarette  to  the  first  watcher,  who  is  instructed  to  visit 
the  most  eastern  shrine  of  the  elder  God  of  War  and  ask  him  to 
come  with  him.  On  reaching  the  shrine  the  man  opens  the  husk 
given  him  lyy  the  head  player  and  depositing  the  offerings  prays: 
'■  I  pra}'  you,  A'ha3nita,  come  with  me  at  once  to  te'wita  'hlann'a  kwi 
(large  plaza  place),  for  we  begin  our  game  to-morrow  and  we  wish 
you  to  remain  with  us  until  the  game  closes."  A  line  of  meal  is  then 
■sprinkled,  suggestive  of  the  road  over  which  the  god  is  to  pass 
from  the  shrine  to  the  point  in  the  plaza  where  the  game  is  to  be 
plaj^ed,  and  then  the  man  saj's,  addressing  A'hayuta:  "Sit  here  until 
to-morrow,  when  we  will  come  and  be  with  you.    Wait  for  us."  The 


aSee  Classification  of  the  higher  powers. 
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man  then  returns  to  the  house  of  the  leader  of  the  pla3'ers.  The 
other  three  watchers  may  visit  whatever  cardinal  point  the}'  wish,  but 
they  must  keep  tog'ether.  Each  one  carries  a  corn-husk  package 
prepared  by  the  head  watcher,  the  leader  of  the  party  having  the  one 
containing  the  cigarette.  They  usually  go  about  2  miles  from  the 
village,  where  one  of  the  party  makes  an  excavation  the  depth  of  the 
arm  in  which  to  deposit  offerings.  They  then  pray  to  the  deceased 
i'yankolo'we  players.  The  offerings  are  made  that  success  will 
follow  them  in  the  game  and  that  the  game  may  bring  rains  and  all 
things  good.  The  excavation  is  covered  and  the  three  go  a  short 
distance  and  sit  down  and  listen  attentivelv.  Then  they  move  on  a 
little  farther  and  sit  and  listen  again.  This  is  repeated  four  times, 
each  time  a  little  farther  off  from  the  excavation.  One  must  never 
turn  around  nor  look  back  if  he  hears  any  steps  and  knows  that  there  is 
something  unusual.  If  he  sees  a  star  move,  or  sees  the  lightning,  a 
m3'sterious  fire,  or  bright  light  on  the  earth,  he  knows  his  side  will  win 
the  game.  If  he  hears  an  owl  or  coyote,  he  knows  the  other  side  will 
win.  If  he  hears  a  summer  bird,  the  success  will  come  to  his  side.  If 
he  hears  a  mocking  bird  or  snow  bird,  he  knows  there  will  ])e  troul)le, 
perhaps  the  two  sides  will  have  a  fight  and  one  will  ))e  hit  with  the 
ball  of  the  game.  The  watchers  now  return  to  the  house  of  the 
leader. 

After  the  head  watcher  departs  for  the  shiine,  the  leader  of  the 
players  hands  three  of  his  corn-husk  packages  to  each  of  the  other 
three  players.  Then  taking  wafer  bread  with  both  hands  from  the 
basket  tray,  he  places  it  in  the  blanket  over  the  left  arm  of  each  man, 
putting  the  remainder  of  the  l)read  in  his  own  blanket  over  the  arm. 
He  carries  the  sack  of  te'na'siili  und  the  cigarette.  Tli(>  fourth  corn- 
husk  package  of  the  leader  of  the  watchers  is  given  oik^  of  the  men 
present  l)y  the  leafier  of  the  ])layers  with  the  following  instructions: 
"You  will  go  to-morrow  to  house  of  the  rat  man.  (iive  these 
offei'ings  to  him  and  ask  him  to  help  you  to  collect  the  straws 
that  are  to  aid  us  to  win  the  counters  in  the  game."  The  loader 
of  the  players  with  his  thret^  associates  then  visits  tlic  house  of 
the  rain  priest,  removing  \hr\r  moccasins  and  head-kerchi(>fs  on  enter- 
ing. They  deposit  t  he  wafer  l)rea(l.  which  th(\v  carry  in  th(>ir  blMnket.s, 
and  the  husk  |)ackages  in  a  basket  I  ray.  which  tlu^  rain  j>riest 
extends  to  them  without  rising  fi'om  his  seat  on  th(>  flooi' in  th(>  middlt^ 
of  the  room.  Tli(>  l(>a(iei-  of  (h(>  players  returns  the  s;\ck  of  te'nas'siili 
to  the  rain  priest,  w  ho  lays  it  in  lh(>  bask(>t.  Thr  rain  priest  sings 
four  songs  to  certain  I'ain  ])ries(s  of  th(>  four  ivgions.  calling  each  by 
name:  "'llere  is  your  Ko'liakwa.  'Suliapa.  |elc.  |,  t:d<(<  these  and  gi\  me 
much  rain,  many  seeds,  all  things  good.  giv(>  me  long  life  that  I  nuiv  not 
die,  but  sl(M>p  to  awak(>  in  Ko't hhiwiihi'wa."     Vhc  rain  pi"iest  makes  no 
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mi'iit  idii  of  the  iiamc.  Tlicsc  .soim>-  ''<'1<>>1K  ("-ipt'ciiill  V  to  the  ruin  priests, 
all  .if  wliuiii  lia\c  llic  >aiiK'  soiio-s,  wlii(;luuv  purely  for  rain  and  fructi- 
lii  ai  ion  (if  I  lie  carl  li.  'V\\v  rain  i)rio,st  prays  aj^-aiii  over  the  basket 
tra\.  rai-iiiL;'  il  lo  111'-  face,  and  repeats  the  cei'einoiiy  of  placing  the 
tc'iia^''-;di.  mi.xed  with  water,  in  the  ears  and  across  the  faces  of  the  four 
players,  who  stoop  hefoi'c  him;  they  tlien  receive  the  wafer  bread,  husk 
])acka<i-es,  and  ci<j'arette  from  the  rain  priest  in  their  blankets  over 
the  left  arm.  'Hie  gainint>'  ball,  which  remains  in  place  in  the  inner 
rnoin.  is  not  seen  at  this  time  by  any  of  the  players.  The  players 
lea\  i'  the  liouse  of  the  rain  priest  at  midnight  without  speaking  a  word 
and  to  the  old  church,  built  bv  the  Spaniards  and  now  a  ruin,  where 
the  leader  makes  an  excavation  the  depth  of  the  lower  arm  and  deposits 
the  otlerings  to  the  deceased  players  of  i'yankolo'we.  After  deposit- 
ing the  oti'erings  with  prayers  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  they  pass 
to  the  south  of  the  cross  in  the  center  of  the  graveyard.  The  leader  of 
the  players  removes  several  handfuls  of  earth  and  places  it  in  a  cloth. 
He  carries  it  to  the  rain  priest's  house  and  deposits  the  earth  outside  the 
door,  when  they  return  to  the  leader's  house,  where  a  rain  priest  (not 
the  one,  however,  whom  the  leader  has  visited)  says  to  the  leader:  "Your 
great  '  Moon  iNlother '  and  stars  who  are  out  saw  you  come  from  the 
dead.  AVhat  have  you  to  say?  What  do  you  know  about  your  Moon 
jNIother  or  the  stars  or  A'wonawil'ona?  What  have  they  told  you? 
If  3'ou  know  nothing  it  makes  no  difi'erence."  The  leader  tells  the 
rain  priest  what  he  heard  while  visiting  the  dead  in  the  graveyard 
and  the  rain  priest  replies,  "That  is  well.  1  hope  3'ou  will  have  a 
good  time  and  win,  that  we  shall  have  much  rain  and  many  crops." 
If  one  is  touched  b}^  the  dead  he  is  sure  to  win  the  game. 

All  sit  down,  and  with  a  slender  rod  of  cottonwood  root  that  has  been 
lighted  in  the  lire  the  shi'wanni  lights  a  corn-husk  cigarette  of  native 
t:ol)acco.  A  match  must  not  be  used  to  light  this  cigarette.  Puffing 
it.  he  blows  the  smoke  and  motions  the  cigaiTtte  to  the  six  regions, 
forming  a  circle  symbolic  of  the  whole  world.  He  then  hands  the  ciga- 
rette to  the  leader,  who  repeats  the  form  and  hands  it  to  the  next  man, 
who  does  the  same.  The  cigarette  is  then  passed  to  some  of  the  friends 
present  who  are  going  to  bet  on  the  game.  When  only  a  bit  of  the 
cigarette  remains,  it  is  placed  in  a  basket  tray  for  the  night  (the  pla}'- 
ers  and  watchers  sleep  in  the  house  of  the  head  player)  and  in  the 
moi-ning  it  is  cast  into  the  river,  to  go  the  abiding  place  of  the  (Council 
of  the  Gods. 

After  the  cigarette  is  laid  in  the  basket  tra}',  the  leader  of  players 
and  liis  associates  put  on  their  moccasins,  and  the  rain  priest,  still  sit- 
ting, lifts  the  basket  tray  and  prays  again  for  rain,  food,  etc.  After 
this  prayer  the  four  men  go  to  the  summit  of  Corn  mountain.  When 
they  all  return  they  crush  ko'hakwa,  turquoise,  a'hoko  (a  red  stone  said 
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to  come  from  the  far  south),  and  bhu-k  turquoise  (so  named  because 
this  black  stone  is  found  in  the  locality  of  the  turquoise),  which  the}' 
mix  with  corn  meal  and  corn  pollen.  This  mixture  is  placed  in  a  coi'ii 
husk  with  small  feathers  from  a  l)ird  secured  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Santa  Anna.  This  package  is  afterward  carried  to  the  large  plaza 
where  the  game  is  pla3'ed. 

Later  in  the  morning  the  ko'chi  (rat)  man  returns  to  the  iiouse  of  the 
head  player  for  the  corn-husk  package  given  him  the  previous  evening 
and  carries  it  to  the  house  of  the  wood  rat  (Neotoma).  After  deposit- 
ing his  offerings,  with  prayei's  to  the  rat  to  aid  his  side  in  winning 
the  straw  counters  by  collecting  many  twigs  and  stems,  he  proceeds 
to  the  shrine  of  the  younger  God  of  AVar  on  the  summit  of  Corn 
mountain,  where  he  makes  offerings  and  pra^-s  for  success  in  the  game. 
Descending  the  mountain,  he  goes  to  the  cactus  bed  belonging  to  the 
Cactus  fraternity  and  secures  a  piece  of  cactus  (Opuntiji  arborescens) 
about  12  inches  in  length  and  prays:  ''When  I  })lace  you  in  the  plaza 
do  not  let  anyone  touch  you.  Give  us  good  hick  in  the  game:  give  us 
much  rain  and  all  things.''  Then  he  deposits  bits  of  precious  beads 
and  prayer  meal  at  the  base  of  the  plant  which  is  known  as  the  father 
of  the  cactus  bed.  He  afterward  visits  a  bed  of  flat-leaf  cactus  (Opuii- 
tia  tilipendula)  and  collects  several  pieces,  saying:  '"When  I  place  vou 
in  the  plaza  do  not  let  anyone  touch  you.  (rive  us  nuich  rain,  all 
things  to  eat,  all  things  to  wear."  He  then  goes  to  a  yucca  glauca 
plant  and  pulling  a  central  stalk  says:  "  CJi  v(>  me  good  luck  in  the  game: 
gi\  e  me  nuich  rain,  all  things  to  cat,  etc."  A  plant  of  kiapuli  (not 
classified)  is  then  visited,  and  he  I'epeats  the  prayers  and  t)reaks  off  a 
small  twig  with  several  branches.  All  the  plants  are  wrapped  together 
in  a  cloth  and  carried  to  the  house  of  the  leader,  where  he  joins  the 
watchers  and  players.  On  entering  the  house  the  rat  man  says:  "May 
the  day  go  well  with  you."  TIh>  othcM's  r(>ply:  '•All  good  come  to  you." 
The  leader  advances  to  meet  him  and  receives  the  bundle  of  plants, 
depositing  it  on  a  ledge  in  a  corner  of  the  voom  where  it  will  W  secure 
from  view.  1 1(>  (iien  calls  the  thrcM'  players  and  reipiests  them  toh(>lpliim 
arrange  the  plants,  which  ar(>  groui)e(l  together.  Tur«|U()ise.  ko'liakwa. 
abalone,  meal  and  corn  i)ollen,  and  a  (juail  feather,  to  which  is  attach(>d 
a  cotton  string  with  oiu>  black  archaic  bead  strung  on  it,  are  bouixl  to  (lie 
base  of  the  b()U(|U(>t  with  buckskin,  which  is  carefully  tied  over  (he  end 
and  wrapped  with  a  buckskin  thong.  While  the  plants  are  biMug  jire- 
pared  the  four  watchers  each  l)ind  an  arrow  (o  ihc  cen((>r  of  \hc  so]v 
of  his  foot  with  a  cotton  cloth  (either  foot  may  be  used),  the  arrow 
pointing  toward  the  toes,  and  the  moccasin  is  drawn  on.  No  .secrecy 
is  obscM'ved  in  binding  on  th(>  :n  i'o\v.  A  line  meal  is  then  served  liy 
the  leader's  wife  and  family,  who  are  assis((vl  bv  femah^  members  of 
2:i  imi— 04  22 
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hiM'claii:  llit'N  all  cat  licai  tiiy.  ( 'oll'cc  and  water  arc  I  rccly  iiHliil{>'ed 
ill.  Tlic  Icailcr  aililrcssiii"'  liis  players,  watcliers,  uiid  the  rat  man, 
says:  \o\\  must  cat  much  now,  I'or  you  must  neither  eat  nor  drink 
*  wliile  the  oame  is  lieiuy-  ])layed."'  Should  the  leader  of  the  <>unio 
OM  the  oi)|)o>ite  side  come  to  him  and  ask  if  h(>  did  not  wish  to  eat 
or  di'ink  with  him,  he  rt'plies.  Ves,  we  will  eat  with  you,"  if  he 
thinks  it  is  liest.  but  usually  the  invitation  is  refused.  After  the 
repast  the  four  playei-s  and  four  watchers  gather  near  the  fireplace 
and  ap[)ly  hcai'  or  cougar  orease  under  and  above  each  eye  and  then 
place  red  luMuatite  over  the  grease.  The  leader  then  asks,  "Are  you 
ready  r"  and  they  I'eply  Yes,"  and  the  players  and  watchers  go  to 
the  pliiza.  The  leader  takes  his  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza 
with  his  ])arty;  the  players  of  the  other  side  sit  on  the  east  side  of  the 
plaza  by  the  old  Spanish  church.    The  game,  which  is  carried  ))y  the 


Fig.  14— Implements  used  in  i'yiinkolo'we. 


leader,  is  deposited  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza,  the  open  ends  of 
the  cups  to  the  east.  The  stone  disk,  ball,  and  straw  counters  are 
laid  upon  the  cups  (see  figure  14).  A  party  from  each  side  is  dis- 
patched for  sand,  and  the  first  leader  visits  the  house  of  the  rain 
priest  to  secure  the  gaming  ball  which  was  left  on  the  west  line  of 
meal.  If  it  has  moved  to  the  most  eastern  line,  the  leader  knows  that 
his  side  will  win,  but  if  it  has  moved  only  to  the  second  or  third 
line,  he  can  not  tell  anything  about  it.  He  lifts  the  stone  while  he 
stands  b}'  the  side  of  the  rain  priest,  and,  drawing  a  breath  from  it, 
places  it  inside  his  shirt,  and  saying  to  the  rain  priest  "So'anni" 
(Good-b}'),  returns  to  the  plaza.  He  requests  one  of  the  watchers  to 
remove  the  disk  from  the  cups  and  carry^  it  to  the  head  player  of 
the  opposite  side  and  ask  which  side  of  the  stone  disk  he  will 
choose — black  or  white.      When  the  side  is  chosen,  the  watcher 
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stands  with  the  stone  beside  the  stakes  which  are  piled  in  the  plaza 
and  throws  it  up,  and  if  the  side  exposed  is  that  chosen  by  the  opposite 
party,  the  watcher  carries  the  g'ame  over  to  that  side;  otherwise  the 
game  is  carried  to  the  first  leader,  who  hands  a  cup  to  each  of  the  three 
players  and  keeps  one  himself,  each  player  facing  a  cardinal  point. 
The  cup  may  be  held  in  either  hand.  In  addition  to  the  cup,  the  leader 
holds  the  disk,  the  ball,  and  straws.  While  the  four  players  sit  by  the 
sand  pile,  which  is  6  or  7  inches  high,  they  are  covered  with  a  large 
blanket  held  by  a  man.  The  sand  is  brushed  to  one  side  and  the 
leader  orders  one  of  his  men  to  dig  a  hole  about  li  feet  in  depth  in  the 
center  of  the  place  where  the  sand  was  placed.  Any  implement  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  bunch  of  i)lants  is  deposited  in  the  exca- 
vation, the  tops  being  just  ev^en  with  the  earth,  so  that  when  the  hand 
is  rubbed  over  the  earth  the  cactus  and  other  things  are  detected. 
Each  of  the  four  players  then  makes  a  small  excavation  inuuodiatcly 
before  him  and  about  H  ft'et  from  the  plants  and  deposits  a  small 
corn-husk  package  of  precious  offerings,  including  a  la'showanne. 
The  openings  are  then  covered  with  earth,  and  the  sand  is  lirougbt 
back  to  its  original  place.  Then  the  leader  who  sits  on  the  east  side 
digs  a  hole  li  inches  in  depth  to  th^  right  of  him  and  deposits  one 
ancient  ko'hakwa  bead.  He  then  digs  a  similar  hole  an  inch  or  so 
east  of  the  other  and  deposits  a  bit  of  tine  turquoise;  then  the  exca- 
vation is  covered.  The  turquoise  must  be  of  the  best  quality  obtain- 
able and  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  real  value.  The  ko'hakwa  and 
the  turquoise  must  be  upright,  not  laid  flat  in  the  excavation.  Again 
another  hole  is  drilled  with  a  stick  or  iron  rod  to  about  the  depth 
of  the  hand  an  inch  or  so  east  of  where  the  tunjuoise  is  ]>laced. 
The  leader  runs  the  point  of  a  slender  pencil-shaped  stick  through 
the  black  stone  bead  and  then  puts  the  point  of  the  stick  to  the 
hole  wliicli  has  been  drilled  and  works  the  stick  until  it  goes  as  far 
as  the  depth  of  the  hole,  when  he  withdraws  it,  leaving  the  black  bead 
in  place,  and  covers  the  hole  with  earth.  Then  each  player  holding 
his  cuj)  to  his  mouth  offers  a  silent  prayer.  The  lips  do  not  move. 
The  explanation  is  We  sing  with  our  ln^arts,  not  with  our  lips.'' 
The  song  is  to  the  crow  and  owl.  The  former  can  hide  corn  in 
the  motmtaiiis  and  tind  it  long  months  after,  an<l  the  owl  could 
carry  the  ball  in  his  claw  and  jinnp  about  and  no  one  know  that  he 
had  it."  Songs  are  also  addressed  to  the  Gods  of  War.  After  the 
songs  the  leader  takes  from  his  shirt  (he  liall  which  the  rain  priest 
gave  him,  rubs  it  in  his  hands  with  (lie  ball  of  the  game;  draws 
a  breath  Ironi  (lie  (wo  balls,  retiu'ns  the  oih^  given  by  the  rain 
priest  to  his  breast,  and  places  the  other  immediately  over  the 

rt  It  is  rliiiiiUMl  (lull  (luTo  nil- hulls  in  Ziifli  ninrkcil  n  illi  tlio  owl 's  foot .  tbo  owl  lift  vi Tip  *toloti  '■i 
ball  and  hidden  it  in  his  cIhwh  whvn  tlu*  Znfiis  wore  at  Iliin'Mipinkla.    (See  |*.  34.  i 
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liui  it'll  phints.  He  tlit'ii  stiiiuls  one  of  the  cups  over  the  ball,  iiiid  the 
other  cups  arc  placed  u  hcic  he  chooses.  He  brings  the  sand  up  well 
arouiul  thciii,  and  liulitiuy  a  husk  ci<i'ai'ctte  pufTs  the  sinoke  over  the 
(•uj)s,  \vaviiii>;(iie  ci<jarett('  to  the  North,  West,  South,  East,  Zenith,  and 
Nadir,  that  the  rain-makers  of  the  six  regions  and  all  the  world  will 
send  rain  upon  Zuni.  All  this  is  done  under  cover  of  the  blanket. 
The  blaidcct  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  head  watcher  of  the  opposite 
side  goes  over  to  choose  the  cups.  The  cups  are  touched  with  the 
hand.  If  the  second  cup  touched  contains  the  ball,  six  straws  are  lost, 
and  the  players  are  again  covered  with  the  blanket.  The  cups  are 
taken  from  their  place,  the  small  package  of  corn-husk  offerings  is 
moved  a  little  nearer  to  the  center,  the  cups  and  ball  are  again  placed, 
and  the  blanket  is  removed.  Then  one  of  the  watchers  from  the 
opposite  side  comes  over  and  asks  for  the  bunch  of  straws  (there  must 
always  be  lOtl  straws)  and  carries  it  to  his  side  and  hands  it  to  the 
rat  man.  Then  the  head  watcher  returns  and  pavs  six  straws  for 
his  first  guess,  which  was  not  successful,  and  again  he  touches  the 
cups.  If  he  touches  the  one  with  the  ball  at  the  first  guess,  he  has  to  pay 
ten  straws,  and  accordingly  I'eturns  to  the  rat  man  and  gets  the  straws. 
The  four  ])layers  are  covered  again  to  change  the  cup  and  ball,  and  the 
corn-husk  ofl'erings  are  again  moved  a  little  closer  to  the  plant  l)unch, 
which  is  always  in  the  center,  and  the  ball  is  always  immediately  over 
this  spot,  but  the  three  cups  are  so  moved  and  the  sand  so  changed 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  know  the  center.  The  head  watcher 
from  the  opposite  side  then  brings  his  ten  straws  and  again  chooses. 

If  the  fourth  cup  he  touches  contains  the  ball,  he  must  pay  four 
straws.  Again  the  blanket  covers  the  pla3'ers,  the  cups  and  corn-husk 
package  are  changed,  the  man  returns  with  the  four  straws  which 
he  received  from  the  rat  man,  and  once  more  he  chooses  the  cups.  If 
the  third  cup  he  touches  contains  the  ball,  he  carries  the  game  over  to 
his  side,  and  the  playing  is  reversed.  The  game  is  not  won  until 
one  side  or  the  other  is  in  possession  of  all  the  straws.  When  the 
game  goes  l)ack  to  the  first  part}',  and  the  leader  places  the  ball,  he 
says  to  it:  "If  you  wish  to  move  about,  go  outside  to  jour  mother, 
Ko'hakwa  [referring  to  the  bead  planted  near  by],  but  do  not  go  to 
3'our  father,  *IIli'akwa  [Turquoise];  go  to  your  mother  and  soon 
return."  The  game  sometimes  continues  four  days  and  nights.  It  has 
been  known  to  last  five  days.  One  must  never  sleep,  eat,  or  drink 
dui-ing  the  game,  which  goes  on  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather  or  how 
heavy  the  storm.  The  first  leader  of  the  game,  whether  he  is  success- 
ful or  otherwise,  removes  all  the  deposits  but  the  black  archaic  bead, 
which  remains  permanently  in  the  ground,  and  carries  them  with  the 
game  to  his  home.  He  still  has  the  ball  given  him  b}'  the  rain  priest 
in  his  shirt.  The  wagers  are  also  carried  to  his  house,  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  afterward  given  to  the  winners.    He  places  the  game  and 
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offerings  in  a  basket  tray  with  the  nione}'  and  silver  articles  offered  at 
the  stakes.  Praj^er  meal  is  sprinkled  over  the  basket  and  also  over 
the  other  wagers  with  pi-aj^ers  to  the  Gods  of  War,  rain-makers, 
A'wonawirona,  and  the  deceased  gamesters. 

The  game  (which  is  not  always  the  property  of  the  one  who  plays) 
is  returned  to  the  owner,  if  borrowed,  and  the  leader  carries  all  the 
offerings  made  by  his  side,  except  the  la'showanne,  to  Corn  mountain 
in  a  small  corn-husk  package,  and  deposits  them  at  the  shrine  of  the 
younger  God  of  War.  He  places  the  la'showanne  in  his  medicine 
box,  and  on  his  return  from  Corn  mountain  carries  the  gaming  ball 
of  the  rain  priest  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  presents  a  string  of 
precious  beads  large  enough  to  encircle  the  left  thuiub,  considered  the 


Fi(i.  1.1 — Ini|)k'mcnt.s  used  in  lin'kTiinioiiiu''. 


lucky  <)n(*  in  this  game.  Tlie  rain  priest  adds  these  beads  to  those 
whicli  wrap  his  et'tone  (see  Kain  priesthood). 

//o'Haiiioniu'.  The  impItMuents  of  tliis  game  are  a  bnll  of  yue(%a 
ribbons  and  two  slender  sticks,  each  sharpeiu^l  at  one  end  and  passed 
tiirough  a  piece  of  corncob  having  two  hawk  plumes  inserted  in  the, 
other  end  (see  figure  1.')).  Tii(>  yucca  ball  is  ]daee(l  on  the  ground  and 
the  sticks  ar(>  thrown  at  it  fiom  a  short  distanc(\  Tlie  ol\jert  is  to  pen- 
etrate the  ])all.  if  the  first  jilayer  strikes  fh(>  ball,  fln^  stick  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  place  until  the  other  party  ])lays.  If  bof  ii  sticks  strike  the, 
bMli,  it  is  a  draw.  If  the  second  stick  fails  to  strike,  it  remains  whejw 
it  falls.  Mild  the  first  plii\ cr  removes  his  stick  from  the  l»all  and  throws 
again.    The  onewho  strikes  the  ball  the  greater  iuuul)er  of  times  wins 
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tlu>  j^aiiic.  I  lo'kininomii''  is  !i  precious  oiinic  of  the  Zufiis,  hcinj^"  one 
of  those  ollci  cd  lo  the  (iods  of  ^^'al■  at  Ihc  winter  solstico.  The  gamo 
is-'  t'nMiiuMitlv  played  for  rain,  and  when  played  in  tliis  connection 
siicred  meal  is  s])rinkled  on  Ihe  oround  ))eforc  the  ball  is  placed;  the 
one  who  tirst  penetrates  the  hall  lifts  it  h}'  the  ntick  and,  drawing'  a 
i)reath  from  it.  oilers  tliaid<s  to  the  g-ods  that  the  rains  are  soon  to 
conic. 

La' pocJii ii; .  The  implements  used  for  this  game  are  three  pencil- 
like sticks:  three  reeds  of  the  length  of  the  sticks,  one  of  them  with 


Fig.  Iti — Plumed  sticks  and  reeds  used  in  playing  la'pothiwe. 


a  sharpened  stick  projecting  from  one  end,  and  one  longer  reed,  desig- 
nated the  "chief,"'  also  having  a  pointed  stick  attached  to  the  end.  Two 
fluffy  feathers  are  attached  to  each  reed  and  stick  (see  figure  16)." 
Three  sometimes  pkw  with  the  luimber  of  reeds  and  sticks  mentioned, 
but  when  more  than  two  play,  it  is  usual  to  increase  the  number  of 
sticks,  although  in  the  genuine  game  of  the  Gods  of  War  the  number 
does  not  exceed  seven. 

The  one  pi-oposing  the  game  divides  the  six  smaller  reeds  and  sticks 
between  his  opponent  and  himself,  and  throws  the  "  chief."    The  game 


a  The  string  tied  to  the  second  stick  from  the  right  in  the  figure  has  no  significance. 
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is  played  like  sho'wij^altowe,  described  further  on,  except  that  the 
players  are  seated  and  throw  a  comparatively  short  distance.  La'po- 
chiwe  is  one  of  the  favorite  indoor  games. 

ILi'j)oanne  jnhl'hixmmve.  The  iiDplements  of  this  game  are  a  bow 
and  arrows  and  an  oval  wad  of  green  corn  husks.    Any  number  of 


Fio.  17 — Implements  nseil  in  hirpdiiiinr  pilil'kw aninve. 


players  may  take  part.  A  lia'ponnc  (roll  of  husks)  is  placed  upon  the 
ground  and  arrows  are  shot  at  it  from  a  distance  of  40  or  50  feet  (see 
figure  17).  While  th(>  others  turn  their  backs,  the  first  player  to  strike 
the  wad  covers  it  with  a  mound  of  earth  very  nuich  larger  than  the  wad 


l-'ii;  1 1  ni|ili  iiii'nis  nscil  in  m\ '\ i\l 'InUiiiiwe. 


itseil.  i'lic  o\w  who  phict's  (he  roll  of  husks  is  ahnost  sure  to  rciueni- 
ber  the  exact  location  of  it;  accordingly  ho  resorts  to  various  devices 
to  iuisl(>nd  Ihc  iilnycis.  A  fnvoritt^  mode  of  d(M'(^p(ion  is  to  leave 
the  mound  low  wIum(<  (he  roll  is  actiially  buried,  but  more  elevated 
at  some  other  point.    The  players  itim  to  shoot  their  nri'ows  into  the 
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roll  (if  lm.--k>.  1111(1  I  he  one  wlio  strikes  il  wins  tli(>  <^-iun(>.  The  winner 
(Iniw  s  I  he  Inisk  I'roiu  hciical  li  flic  cartli  willi  the  arrow.  When  (ho 
arrow  strikes  the  niouiul,  l»iit  (h)es  not  touch  the  roll  ot^  husks,  it  is 
rcniox  ed  hy  the  one  who  secretes  the  ohjin-t,  and  a  second  phiyer  shoots 
his  arrow.  Kach  player  takes  liis  turn  until  the  wad  if*  struck.  The 
one  who  had  the  ai  ranj^enient  of  it  is  the  last  to  shoot,  and  natui'ally 
the  most  fre(|uent  wiiuuM'.  The  j^aine  ati'ords  great  amusement  to  the 
younjicr  nuMi. 

■'^ii' i/<(/'l((l'ii(iire  {Jiorns  liill,  or  luLliiH/  the  rabhit).  Six  <>'oat  horns 
are  placed  in  line  on  the  ground  at  equal  distances  apart  (in  figure  18 
only  lour  appear),  and  the  pla3-ers  stand  some  rods  away.    The  game 


Fig.  19 — Method  of  holding  arrows  in  playing  sho'wiyaltowe. 


begins  by  a  player  starting  to  run  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  a 
rabbit  stick  toward  the  horns.  He  is  entitled  to  as  many  horns  as  he 
strikes  and  may  continue  to  throw  the  stick  as  long  as  he  is  successful, 
in  striking  a  horn.  The  one  who  strikes  the  largest  number  of  horns 
wins  the  game.*^* 

8ho' viiyaltmoe.  Sho'wiyaltowe  may  be  played  b}^  any  number  of 
persons,  each  one  being  pi'ovided  with  several  arrows.  Holding  an 
arrow  between  his  index  and  middle  fingers  and  thvmib,  the  first  player 
throws  it  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet  (see  figure  19).  Then  a  second 
player  throws,  aiming  to  have  the  feathers  on  his  arrow  shaft  touch 


n  Dr  W  alter  Hough,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  observed  the  Indians  in  Mexico  playing 
this  game. 
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those  of  the  one  alread}^  on  the  ground.  If  he  is  successful,  he  takes 
both  arrows  and  proceeds  to  make  another  throw,  after  which  the  next 
player  throws  at  the  arrow  on  the  ground;  if  he  fails,  the  arrow  remains 
in  place,  and  another  player  throws,  and  so  on,  each  man  taking  the 
arrows  which  are  touched  by  his  own.  Sometimes  disputes  arise  as  to 
whether  the  feathers  are  really  in  contact,  and  the  men  stoop  and 
examine  the  arrows  with  the  closest  scrutiny.  The  taker  of  all  the 
arrows  wins  the  game.  If  all  the  arrows  fall  apart,  each  player  takes 
his  own  from  the  ground  and  a  new  game  is  begun. 

Po'l'ii  dnnawe  {jacJc-mhhlU  h.it).  The  implement  of  tliis  game  is  a 
neatly  interlaced  pad  of  corn  husks  with  two  delicate  feathers  project- 
ing from  the  center  (see  figure  20).  This  game  is  so  named  because 
the  sound  produced  by  one  of  these  shuttlecocks  coming  ili  contact 


Fl(i.  20— Inipl('inoiU«  iisimI  in  ini'kliaiinawx'. 


with  tlic  palm  of  the  hand  is  similar  to  the  noise  of  the  tread  of  the 
jack-ral)l)it  upon  frozen  snow.  It  is  played  as  frecpiently  by  the 
younger  boys  as  by  their  elders,  and  always  for  stakes.  One  bets 
that  he  can  toss  the  shuttlecock  a  given  number  of  times.  While  ten 
is  the  number  specially  associaled  Avith  the  game,  the  wagers  are  often 
made  for  twenty,  fifty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred  throws.  In  case 
of  failure,  the  other  player  tries  his  skill,  each  party  alternating  in 
the  game  until  one  or  the  other  tosses  the  shuttlecock  the  given  num- 
ber of  times,  only  one  hand  being  used,  thus  winning  tiie  game. 

' S/'l'oii-yii' iinijie  fi'l'trtnif.  The  iniplements  of  this  game  are  a  sleti- 
der  rod  longer  than  an  arrow  shaft,  zigzagged  in  black,  symbolic  of 
lightning;  a  ring  about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  coniposed  of  y\u>ca  rib- 
bons, and  a  ti'kwane  (racing  slick). 
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Tliis  l;'!U11(>  (s(>t>  tiy-uie  iJl)  is  pla^'cd  only  by  order  of  the  Great 
Father  Ko'yeiushi.  and  is  used  exchisively  to  ))ring  rain. 

A  chosen  nund)er  of  women, 
eacli  supplied  with  a  rod,  stand 
in  line  to  the  left  of  a  number 
of  men.    The  latter  are  pro- 
A'ided  with  a  racing  stick,  which 
they  kick;    and    the  women 
who  play  against  the  men  use 
the  yucca  ring,  tossing  it  from 
the  ground  with  their  sticks. 
Though  the  distance  covered  is 
short,  the  latter  seldom  win. 
This  game  is  rarely  played  at 
the  pi'esent  time.    The  writer 
observed  it  from  a  distance  and 
I    can  not  describe  it  in  detail. 
S       Po'pone  (stuffed  hag  or  hall). 
Z    This  game  is  also  played  by 
I    the  Ko'yemshi  and  members  of 
>.    the  Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy)  frater- 
3    nity  during  the  intermission  of 
^    the  dances  of  the  anthropic 
3    gods  in  the  sacred  dance  court. 
3    Two  sides  are  formed  in  line, 
=    and  a  man  runs  out  from  one 
i    side  and  turns  his  back  to  his 
3    opponents,  one  of  whom  ad- 
i    vances  and  throws  a  small  bag 
i    filled  with  wool.    If  he  suc- 
ceeds  in  striking  the  one  who 
has  his  back  turned,  the  latter 
must  join  the  side  of  the  one 
who  strikes  him;  but  should 
the  one  endeavoring  to  strike 
be  hit  from  the  other  side  be- 
fore he  returns  to  his  ranks,  he 
must  pass  to  his  opponents' side. 

These  children  of  nature  ap 
pear  to  derive  as  much  real 
enjoyment  from  this  game  as 
the  children  of  civilization  do 
from  their  game  of  tag. 

Po'pone  hlajy'nane  (hall  whip- 
ping). This  game  is  the  same  as  shinny,  or  bandy,  and  is  a  favorite 
betting  game.    The  ball  is  usuall}'  made  of  buckskin. 
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Ya'chuni  sa'wanni.  This  game,  equivalent  to  our  ring-around-a- 
rosy,  is  one  of  the  games  played  in  the  sacred  dance  court  by  the 
Ko'yemshi  and  the  Galaxy  fraternity  between  the  dances.  A  circle  of 
men  with  hands  clasped  is  formed  about  one  in  the  middle,  who  aims 
to  catch  one  of  the  others  as  they  jump  around.  He  is  frequenth' 
whispered  to  as  to  whom  to  choose.  When  one  is  caught,  he  takes 
his  place  within  the  circle,  and  his  predecessor  leaves  the  game  alto- 
gether. When  the  number  is  reduced  to  three,  the  amusement 
increases,  and  it  reaches  its  height  when  only  two  are  left.  These 
two  hop  about,  each  on  one  foot;  the  one  becoming  exhausted  first 
joins  his  fellows,  now  grouped  on  one  side  of  the  plaza,  and  then  in 
order  to  win  the  contest  the  remaining  one  must  hop  to  the  group 
before  placing  his  other  foot  on  the  ground.  At  times  all  the  players 
hop  on  one  foot,  each  endeavoring  to  outdo  the  others  and  remain 
longest  in  the  field.  The  song  accompanying  the  game  is  a  repetition 
of  words  which  the  Zuiiis  themselves  appear  not  to  understand,  but 
which  they  believe  to  have  come  from  the  Ko'yemshi  gods.  The 
words  are:  Ya'chuni  sa'wanni,  ya'chuni  sa'wanni,  ya'auni  ku'ya,ya'anni 
ku'ya,  shi'ki,  shi'ki,  shi'ki,  shi'ki,  a'mashu'. 

' Kla><h'tiiwkm.  Two  tiles  of  men  hold  each  other  around  the  waist, 
the  leaders  of  the  two  files  clasping  hands,  and  in  this  position  they 
jump  about  the  plaza.  At  times  the  men  separate  and  form  into  oppos- 
ing lines,  and,  clasping  hands,  jump  back  and  forth.  The  songs  sung 
by  the  leaders  tell  stories  of  youths  of  old — how  their  fathers  fell  in 
love  with  their  mothers. ,  One  begins  by  telling  of  how  he  came  from 
his  mother,  and  when  he  was  old  enough  his  grandfather  made  him  a 
bow  and  some  arrow  reeds,  and  attaching  fine  arrow  points  he  went  off 
to  hunt  game,  '^rho  game  came  close  to  the  cornfield  and  he  killed 
many  deer.  He  was  hungry  and  wished  to  cook  some  of  the  meat, 
but  his  success  in  the  hunt  had  brought  such  heavy  rains  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fast  until  his  return  honi(\  The  story  of  another  youth 
is  sung  by  the  other  leader.  He  gives  his  exjierionce  pi'cvious  to  his 
birth,  how  finally  he  is  able  to  peep  out  and  see  a  little  light,  smd  dis- 
covers that  th(>re  is  a  road  by  which  he  may  come  out  into  the  world; 
he  decides  then  that  he  will  no  longer  remain  in  his  mother's  woml>. 
His  parents  and  grandparents  rejoice  ov(n-  his  l)irtli.  and  as  soon  as  he 
is  old  enough  his  gi-nndfathcM-  sup])Ii(\s  him  with  a  liow  and  arrows, 
and  \\v  goes  oil'  on  !i  lumt,  Jiiid  finding  innny  dtvr  n(>ar  liie  cornfit^ld  he 
kills  them,  and  th(>  ruin  comes  in  torrents  and  waters  the  earth.  The 
chorus,  whicii  is  sung  constMntly  thioughoiit  the  gam(\  comj^ares  the 
rupture  of  the  nKMnbr.'ines  to  violent  rains  which  cause  the  s]irings  to 
flow  out  through  the  iioles  in  tlu>  locks.  The  words  of  the  chorus  are 
as  follows:  Kiash'tuwiwi.  '  kiash'tuwiwi  kiiriyan.  kwa'(Oii.  kal  iyan 
kwa'chi  kwa'chi,  kwa'chi  chi  chi  chi  chi." 

fihol hrc  {irood  mv/.v).      The  implcmiMits  of  (his  game  arc  threi^ 
staves,  colored  r(>d  or  l)lack  on  one  side  and  white  or  uncolored  on  the 
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olliri-;  siiiiill  --toiH's.  a  stone  disk,  and  sti-;iws  oi'  slender  strips  of 

wood,  riiis  Lianie  is  |)la\ cd  out  of  doors.  Tlie  stonos  are  laid  in  ii  circle, 
broken  into  foui- seuiiients,  w  ith  a  disk  in  the  center.  From  two  to  four 
persons  oenei-all\-  ])lay.  Itiit  the  niiinher  is  not  rnnit(>d  to  four.  'I'he 
slaves  are  held  \crticali\  ()\('r  the  disk  and  thrown  downward  with 
force  (se»'  plate  i,.\x.\i\ ).  'I'he  three  colored  sides  coinino-  up  ent  itles 
the  |)la\t'r  to  move  liis  niai'ker  by  ten  of  the  stones.  Tiie  three 
uncoloi-ed  or  w  liite  sides  comiii<i'  up  oives  the  player  live-  moves;  two 
uncoloi-ed  and  one  colored  uj)  o-ives  the  i)liiver  three  moves;  two  col- 
ored and  on(>  uucolored  up  entitles  the  plu3?cr  to  two  moves.  The 
niarker>.  lieine-  ino\-ed  in  opposite  directions,  soraetinies  meet.  In 
such  case  the  last  player  is  said  to  be  killed  and  must  begin  a<4'ain  at 
the  startiiiji'  point.  The  first  .one  around  the  circle  wins  the  game, 
])i-o\  ided  his  count  does  not  carry  him  })eyond  the  starting  point,  in 
which  e\  ent  he  nnist  continue  going  around  until  his  counter  reaches 
the  doorway,  or  spring,  as  the  opening  is  often  called." 

Tiiii'J.dldine.  This  is  similar  to  quoits,  and  is  played  as  frequently 
by  young  boys  as  by  their  elders.  Any  number  may  play.  The 
stakes  are  placed  on  a  corncob  or  sometimes  on  a  stone  planted  in 
the  ground.  The  players  throw  a  stone  disk,  aiming  to  strike  a  line 
marked  on  the  ground.  The  one  coming  nearest  has  the  privilege  of 
throwing  tii-st  at  the  stake.  If  the  corncob  is  knocked  over  and  the 
disk  remains  b}'  it,  the  thrower  has  another  chance;  if  the  disk  goes 
bej^ond  the  corncob,  he  loses;  if  it  falls  short  of  the  cob,  he  wins. 

A'lref'hil-iiaiije  {stonen  Mil).  The  implements  of  this  game  are  a 
number  of  small  flat  stones,  having  a  different  color  for  each  side,  and  a 
stone  slab  wMth  geometrical  markings.  An  improvised  board  is  some- 
times marked  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  specified  size  for  the  board, 
this  being  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  rmmber  of  angles.  The 
stones  are  placed  on  all  the  intersections  of  the  geometrical  drawing 
except  the  central  one.  The  first  player  moves  to  the  center,  where 
his  man  is  jumped  by  his  opponent.  The  stones  may  be  moved  in  any 
direction  so  long  as  the  lines  are  followed.* 

"Ta'sholiwe  (ta  from  ta'we,  wood;  .sho'livve,  arrow  reeds)  is  played  extensively  by  the  Zuiiis, 
although  the  writer  has  never  observed  prominent  men  playing  it.  Notwithstanding  the  Znnis  claim 
that  they  adopted  the  game  from  the  Navahos,  the  Sia  Indians,  who  call  it  wash'kasi,  regard  it  as  one 
of  their  oldest  games.  Instead  of  the  circle,  they  form  a  square  with  ten  stones  on  each  side  (see 
The  Sia.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology).  Dr  E.  B.  Tylor,  in  his  paper  on 
"American  lot  games  as  evidence  of  A.siatic  intercourse  before  the  time  of  Columbus,"  refers  at  length 
t<)  this  game,  giving  a  diagram  of  it  as  played  by  the  Apache  Indians,  which  is  identical  with  the  form 
of  the  game  as  played  by  the  Zufiis.  Mr  Culin,  in  Chess  and  Playing  Cards,  calls  attention  to  a  form  of 
ta'slioliwe  known  as  "  tem  thla  nah  na  ta  sho  Ii  we  (of  all  the  regions  wood  canes)."  The  writer  has 
not  discovered  any  such  form  as  is  described  by  Mr  Culin,  but  a  Zufii  will  sometimes,  when  he  wishes 
to  play  sho'liwe,  refer  to  the  canes  as  tOm'^la  na'nakwe  sho'liwe  (all  grandfathers'  arrow  reeds,  i.  e., 
ri-eds  of  ourforefathers). 

hThe  Zufiis  al.sf)  make  the  checkerboard  within  a  circle,  and  in  this  case  they  have  the  advantage 
of  resorting  to  the  peripherj'  when  cornered.  Some  of  the  older  men  of  Zufii  declare  that  this  game, 
when  it  came  originally  to  Zuili  from  Mexico,  was  played  with  a  .set  of  stones  for  one  side  and  a  stick 
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The  first  three  games  ti'kvvane,  sho'liwe  and  i'yankolo'we  have  been 
described  as  associated  with  elaborate  ceremonies.  It  is  probable  that 
the  other  games  of  the  Gods  of  War  when  played  under  certain  con- 
ditions are  attended  with  more  or  less  ceremony  which  the  author  has 
not  observed. 

Arts  and  Industries 
house  building 

A  Zuni  pueblo  resem])les  a  great  beehive,  with  its  houses  built  one 
upon  another  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  the  roof  of  one  forming  the 
floor  or  3'ard  of  the  one  next  above,  and  so  on  until  in  some  cases  five 
tiers  of  dwellings  are  successively  erected  (see  plate  lxxxt);  only  a 
few  houses,  however,  ai'e  over  two  stories  in  height.  Among  the 
Zunis,  as  among  more  civilized  peoples,  riches  and  oQicial  position 
confer  importance  upon  the  possesssor.  The  wealthy  class  live  in  the 
lower  houses;  those  of  more  modest  means,  next  above;  while  the 
poorer  families,  as  a  rule,  content  themselves  with  the  uppermost 
stories.  No  one,  naturally,  would  climb  to  the  garret  who  had  the 
means  to  live  below.  The  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone  and  adobe 
(sun-dried  bricks  composed  of  earth  and  straw  molded  in  wooden 
forms),  are  clustered  about  three  plazas,  oi"  squares,  and  a  fourth 
plaza  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  village.  There  are  three  covered  ways 
and  several  streets. 

The  women  (l(>liglit  in  house  l)uildiiig,  especially  in  plastering  the 
houses.  They  consider  this  their  special  prerogative  and  would  feel 
that  their  rights  were  infringed  upon  were  men  to  do  it.  Men  lay  the 
stone  foundations,  build  the  walls,  and  place  the  huge  logs  which  serve 
as  beatns  to  support  the  I'oof.  Th(\se  logs  are  brought  from  a  long 
distance  and  are  dressed  by  the  Zufii  carjjenter.  After  the  logs  arc 
placed  (see  plate  lxxxvi),  carefully  selected  willow  boughs  are  laid 
crosswise  upon  rafters,  brush  is  spread  over  these,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  earth,  forming  a  roof  substantial  enough  for  this  climate. 
Little  girls  assist  in  bringing  the  wattn- used  in  mixing  the  mortar, 
working  industriously,  and  trudging  from  the  river  with  their  diminu- 
tive water  vases  on  their  heads  in  a  fashion  (juite  Egyptian. 

The  lower  houses,  as  well  as  those  above,  have  outer  doors;  hatch- 
ways in  the  roof,  through  which  ladders  pass,  serve  as  other  entraiu-es. 
The  doorways  are  so  small  that  in  many  instances  it  is  diflicult  to 
squeeze  through,  yet  they  are  an  improvement  on  the  nioix^  ancient 

for  tlu"  opposite  sido,  niid  llml  Ihc  use  of  llio  donlilc  set  of  sfonos  is  nii  innovBtioii  of  their  own.  The 
writer  observerl  tlie  Afrieimsiil  tlie  Hnffivio  Kxpositioii,  in  1901,  play ing^  on  n  rnde  slab  of  wood  marker! 
1n  H(innreH,  eacli  nllenmU-  s(iimre  H'\uk  eoloreil  liliiek.  Tliis  gnnie  was  idenlieat  with  the  modem 
Kiinie  of  elieekers,  willi  the  e.\ee)>lion  Hint  twenty  men  are  used  on  eiieh  side.  One  player,  who  s)vike 
Knglisli  well,  lold  tin-  writer  thiit  his  people  hml  always  played  the  ffame,  (he  hoard  with  them 
being  marked  by  bnvitig  alternate  squares  exeavated  on  a  heavy  slab  of  woihI, 
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cut  rallies,  wliii  li  wnv  in  mhuv  cases  cii-ciilur  openings  in  loiind  stono 
sliilis  dl"  consicU'riiliU'  tliickncss,  just  \iir<!;v  enough  for  one  to  puss 
tlirougli  1)V  assuming  a  horizontal  position.  These  doorways  were 
«  iosc(l  with  round  stone  sla))s  held  in  |)lac(?  by  props  of  strong  poles." 
'riic  lidiix's  are  .so  provided  with  interior  doors  that  ahnost  the  entire 
oMci  poition  of  the  village  can  he  put  in  conmuinieation  without 
pa->iiig  outside  the  conununal  structui-e.  Small  openings  made  in 
the  wall-  to  admit  light  are  tilled  with  ii-regular  ])ieces  of  .selenite. 
'I'he  chinmevs  are  composed  of  cooking  utensils  with  perforated  l)asGs, 
placed  one  uiM)n  another  and  cemented  together.  When  a  (;ooking 
pot  can  no  longer  serve  its  oi-iginal  purpose,  it  is  .stored  away  for 
future  use  in  the  ehinmey.  After  the  house  is  constructed,  the  exte- 
rior and  interior  walls  are  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  plaster  made 
of  earth  and  watei-.  It  is  applied  with  .the  hand,  which  is  swept  over 
the  wall  in  semicircles  (see  plate  i.xxxvii).  In  working  the  plaster 
the  woman  keeps  her  mouth  filled  with  water,  which  is  skillfully 
a])plied  to  the  wall,  when  necessary,  in  the  manner  in  which  a  Chinese 
laundryman  sprinkles  clothes.  The  inner  walls  arc  whitened,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  white  clay  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  applied 
with  a  rabbit-skin  glove.  The  gloved  hand  is  dipped  into  the  licpiid 
and  then  rapidly  passed  over  the  wall.  The  color  of  the  outer  walls  is 
usually  of  the  dark  color. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

Assistance  in  the  fields  is  obtained  as  follows:  A  member  of  a  fra- 
ternity asks  the  mo'sona  (director)  for  help,  and  he  designates  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  fraternity  to  assist  their  fellow.  The  female  head 
of  the  house  or  the  daughter  or  perhaps  both  go  to  the  people  of 
their  clan  asking  the  assistance  of  the  sons  of  the  families;  the  pater- 
nal heads  of  the.se  houses  also  give  their  services,  so  that  the  work  is 
not  confined  to  a  .single  clan.  The  only  time  the  people  of  a  ki'wi^sine  ^ 
are  called  upon  for  such  work  is  when  a  house  is  to  entertain  a 
Sha'lako.*^  The  laborers  are  entertained  at  an  evening  meal  after  the 
return  from  the  fields  each  day  by  the  famil}^  for  whom  they  work. 
The  clans  of  the  heads  of  the  house  also  aid  in  the  entertainment. 

The.se  primitive  agriculturists  have  observed  the  greatest  care  in 
developing  color  in  corn  and  beans  to  harmonize  with  the  six  regions — 
yellow  for  the  North,  blue  for  the  West,  red  for  the  South,  white  for 
the  East,  variegated  for  the  Zenith,  and  black  for  the  Nadir.  They 

<i  Although  the  Zunis  are  perfectly  aware  that  stone  doorways  were  in  early  use  among  their  people, 
the  only  perfefl  specimen  to  be  seen  in  this  village  belongs  to  an  aged  theurgist  who  mourns  the  fact 
that  his  people  have  not  preserved  these  objects  of  their  ancient  architecture.  In  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1K91,  in  a  paper  entitled  "A  Study  of  Pueblo  Architecture,"  by 
Mr  Victor  Mindeleff,  is  a  most  interesting  pen  picture,  on  p.  192,  containing  a  reference  to  stone 
doorways  discovered  in  ruins. 

''See  Ki'wi'si we  and  their  functions,  p.  fi2. 

«See  Annual  festival  ot  the  Sha'liiko.  p.  227. 
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have  all  shades  of  yellow  and  blue,  and  of  red  from  the  deepest  cardinal 
to  the  most  delicate  pink.  The  white  corn  is  intensely  white,  and  there 
are  remarkable  varieties  of  variegated  corn.  There  are  several  shades 
of  purple  corn,  and  black  corn.  The  same  variety  of  shades  is  to  be 
found  in  the  beans,  which  are  grown  in  the  cornfield.  Much  of  the 
corn  and  all  of  the  wheat  is  raised  in  the  farming  districts  of  Nutria, 
Pescado,  and  Ojo  Caliente.  The  cornfields  also  spread  over  the  land 
near  Zufii  and  elsewhere.  In  most  instances  the  llelds  remote  from 
the  farming  districts  are  not  irrigated.  The  corn  is  grown  in  clusters 
so  as  to  give  a  better  chance  for  development  in  this  arid  land.  The 
three  farming  districts  are  each  irrigated  from  a  spring.  The  descrip- 
tion of  one  will  answer  for  all.  The  spring  To'seluna,  at  Ojo  Caliente, 
is  at  the  base  of  a  low  limestone  mountain.  The  body  of  the  spring, 
which  is  deep,  is  between  35  and  40  feet  long,  IS  l)y  20  feet  wide, 
and  is  a  beautiful,  clear  sheet  of  water.  The  Zufiis  say  that  a  man 
may  sink  to  his  neck,  but  the  force  of  the  water  as  it  comes  from 
the  earth  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  his  touching  Ixittom.  It  is  said 
that  a  woman  returning  to  Ojo  Caliente  with  a  burro  loaded  with 
milling  stones,  about  twenty-five  j'ears  ago,  allowed  the  Kt'ile  animal 
to  go  into  the  si)ring  to  drink.  The  weight  of  the  stones  carried  him 
to  the  bottom,  and  he  disappeared  fore\'er  from  sight. 

Two  ditches  extend  in  different  directions  from  the  spring  for  ii  l  i- 
gating  the  fields.  The  main  ditch  waters  an  area  about  3^  by  2^ 
miles,  while  the  other  does  not  irrigate  so  lai'ge  a  surface.  Since  the 
main-  ditch  is  lower  than  the  other,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  dam 
it  in  order  that  a  greatei'  force  of  watei-  may  go  from  the  spring 
into  the  higher  ditch.  To  accomplish  this,  earth  is  banked  between  a 
number  of  tree  boles  which  stand  in  line  where  the  water  of  the  spring 
flows  into  the  ditch.  The  damming  is  done  by  the  master  of  the  dit''h 
at  the  request  of  those  who  desire  water  from  the  higher  ditch.  No 
stick  or  board  or  any  other  kind  of  water  measure  is  used  by  the 
Zufiis,  and  there  is  no  history  or  legend  among  them  of  the  employ- 
u)ent  of  such  articles.  Disputes  over  the  water  seldom  occur:  when 
one  does  occur  the  governor  of  Zuni  settles  the  question.  It  is  the 
l)usiMess  of  the  governor  to  see  that  the  water  is  fairly  distributed. 

When  the  writer  visited  To'seluna  spring  in  11*04,  siie  found  men 
making,  under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  ditch,  a  temporary 
ditch  to  enable  a,  woman  to  water  her  garden,  which  was  on  an  eleva- 
tion immediately  above  the  spring.  In  order  to  have  the  water  reach 
this  garden  it  was  necessary  to  diim  both  of  (he  main  ditches. 

Muskmelons,  watiM  inelons,  s(|uashes,  and  gourds  are  usually  grown 
near  the  cornlit^lds.  When  (he  corn  and  melons  begin  to  ripen  the 
fields  are  constantly  guarded,  and  for  this  i)m'pose  rude  shelters  are 
erected  (figure  22).  The  country  is  so  infested  with  ravens  that  the 
Zufiis  have  become  expert  in  (he  construct  ion  of  scartvM'ows.  The 
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iinijoi  ity  of  lilt'  Ziinis  Icuvc  tlic  \  ilhif^c  and  settle  in  (•oint'()rt,iil)l('  liouses 
ill  tlic  faniiiiii;-  districls  for  tlic  siiiiiiiici-,  i-oiiiainiiiji-  as  lato  as  possible 
in  tlu>  autuiim.  Some  few  1ki\c  found  (lie  coui'try  lioiiic  so  grcatlj' 
preferable  tliat  tliey  hnvr  taken  14)  tlieii'  i)erinaiieiit  abode  at  their 
fartns.  but  this  does  not  i)re\-eiit  their  prompt  attendance  at  ceremo- 
ninU  held  in  Zuni. 

\\  hen  the  corn  has  been  o-athered  it  is  ])rouo-ht  home  and  spread  on 
the  roof.  After  the  husk  has  been  removed,  the  ears  are  stacked  with 
<;i-eat  precision  and  care  in  the  storage  rooms.  Corn  husking  is  as 
much  of  a  fi-olic  with  the  Zuiiis  as  it  was  with  the  youths  and  maidens 
of  our  own  country  districts  in  the  past.  Wherever  corn  is  seen  on 
th(>  i-oof  one  is  i)r(>tty  sui-e  to  hear  the  meriy  voices  of  the  huskers, 


I'l'..        SliclU'i-  (or  llif  lield  guardian. 


though  the  red  ear  does  not  suggest  the  kiss.  The  Zufiis  are  not  much 
given  to  kissing,  thoiigli  they  are  not  entirely  free  from  it;  the  young 
men  kiss  their  favorite  girls  on  the  s]y,  and  fathers  are  fond  of  kissing 
their  infants. 

The  soil  is  harrowed  with  primitive  implements,  and  the  wheat  is 
thi'e.shed  in  the  farming  districts  where  it  is  raised,  goats  and  occa.sion- 
allv  horses  taking  the  place  of  threshing  machines.  The  wheat  is 
wiimowed  by  tossing  it  in  baskets  made  for  the  purpose.  It  is  stored 
either  in  large  bins  constructed  of  stone  slabs  or  in  immense  pottery 
jars  in  the  storage  rooms.  A  Zuni  storage  room  (figure  23)  contains  a 
promiscuous  mass  of  material  ranging  from  objects  of  the  most  sacred 
character  to  tho.se  of  little  or  no  value. 
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The  Zufiis  aim  to  keep  a  year's  supply  of  grain  on  hand  untouched 
to  provide  against  failure  of  crops.  They  have  learned  this  lesson 
from  experience.  Starvation  has  sometimes  compelled  them  to  seek 
relief  from  other  pueblos.  Neighboring  tribes  have  also  sought  aid 
from  the  Zunis  for  the  same  reason. 

Onions,  chillis,  a  species  of  amarantus  (used  for  imparting  a  red  color 
to  the  wafer  bread"),  and  a  variety  of  herbs  used  as  condiments  are 
raised  exclusively  by  the  women  in  little  gardens  in  the  farming  dis- 
tricts and  at  Zuni.  In  Zufii  these  gardens,  which  are  protected  by 
adobe  walls,  are  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  village  on  the  river  front. 
The  energetic  little  women  may  be  seen  at  daybreak  carrying  vases  of 


Fill.  2'J — A  Ntonigo  roora. 


walei- from  I  he  l  ixcr  and  watering  tii(>ir  gardcMis.  which  recjuire  con- 
stant care  in  oidci'  (hat  tli(\v  may  not  he  ])arch('d  by  the  burning  sun. 

"Watermelons,  nuiskmcloiis.  beans,  onions,  and  chillis,  which  are 
raiscMl  in  gi(>at  abnndantc.  arr  grow  n  not  onlv  for  summer  consump- 
tion, but  !ire  pr(vs(<r\  (<(l  lor  w  inter  us(\  The  watermelons  and  onions 
are  laid  away  in  (lie  stoi-age  rooms  without  i)repara(ion:  (lie  nuisk- 
melons  aic  seeded  from  ( h(>  eiul.  pared,  and  hung  on  erotclnvs  of  low  trees 
which  are  found  at  tlu^  farming  districts.  Sipiash  is  cut  into  long 
strips,  as  on(>  would  piir(>  dm  apple,  formed  into  hanks,  and  driiMl  in 
the  sun.  Cliillis,  which  ar(>  gatli(>r<'d  wIkmi  i-ed,  an^  strung  togetlnM- 
and  hung  on  tin*  outer  walls  to  dry.  The  brilliant  red  airuinst  (he 
somber  adobe  wall  gives  a  i)l(>asant  bit  of  con(ias(ing  color.    All  edibl(> 

nThls  ivd  ccioiiiit;    iiii<  l.\  iisci  hy  iiir  Ziifiis;  ii  is  th.'  Ilopis  Who glorj-  ti)  brillUiit  rvrt  Uretul. 
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|)|;inl-  aic  i  iinMl  f(ir  w  inter  use,  most  of  tliciu  IxMiio- tied  in  huiiclics 
and  liinn^-  in  I  he  nIoi  hl;!'  l  ooms,  as  arc  also  (  he  iiUMliciiial  ])l!Uits. 

I'ra.  la'-  aic  i-ai--t'(l  in  (lie  I'ootliills.  \\li('r(>  there,  is  moi'o  moisture 
tliaii  Ih'Iow.  'I'lie  trees  are  low,  many  of  them  not  over  l-i  feet  in 
lieii:ht,  some  e\  eii  less.  Their  spreadiiii>-  limbs  are  laden  with  fruit 
when  the  soason  i>  favoralile.  l)ut  the  crop  is  plentiful  only  every  other 
vear.  ^^'h('n  the  fruit  is  i-ipe,  all  families  that  have  oi'ehards,  or  some 
of  the  memliers  of  each  family,  move  to  the  orchards  and  remain  in 
tomporaiy  huts  or  permanent  structures  until  the  fruit  is  gathered,  in 
many  instances  until  it  is  dried.  Though  the  fresh  fruit  is  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  even  green  peaches  stewed  and  sweetened  are  a  treat,  care 
is  taken  to  dry  large  quantities  for  the  winter.  The  Palle  family, 
the  richest  in  Zuni,  dry  their  fruit  on  the  top  of  a  great  rock  which 
a])i)ears  to  be  inaccessible  to  any  but  an  Indian.  A  man  of  this  family, 
now  deceased,  who  wore  female  attire  placed  the  peaches  on  this  rock 
at  the  time  when  the  writer  visited  the  orchard.  This  is  a  delightful 
season  for  the  Zunis,  and  especially  for  the  children,  who  spend  their 
daj' s  eating  peaches  and  rolling  over  the  sand  hills. 

SALT  GATHERING 

The  annual  journey  to  the  Zufii  salt  lake*  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing salt  is  an  important  event  with  the  Zunis,  as  it  is  with  the  other 
pueblos,  and  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  ceremonies.  In  Jul}'  the 
lirst  body  of  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests)  gather  together  in  the  ancestral 
chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  (rain  priest  of  the  North  and  high  priest 
of  Zuni)  to  arrange  for  the  annual  journey,  and  early  the  following 
morning  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  announces  from  the  house  top 
that  tliose  in  need  of  salt  must  be  ready  to  start  in  four  days,  inclu- 
.sive  of  that  day,  for  the  home  of  the  Salt  Mother.*^  The  women 
never  go.  On  this  occasion  each  man  of  the  first  body  of  rain  priests'^ 
takes  his  turn  in  regular  order  in  leading  the  party.    He  is  accom- 

'<  In  li;02  the  writer  collectefl  a  large  number  of  edible  and  medicinal  plants,  which  were  placed  in 
the  hand.s  of  Dr  F.  V.  Coville,  curator  of  botany,  National  Museum,  for  classification,  and  will  be 
described  in  a  later  publication. 

ItThe  following  facts  regarding  this  lake  are  kindly  furnished  by  Mr  N.  H.  Darton,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey: 

The  Zuni  salt  lake  is  situated  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  valley  of  Carrizo  Creek,  42  miles  south  by 
eaat  from  Zuiii  pueblo.  Sinking  abruptly  below  the  sloping  plain  of  the  surrounding  valley  is  a  round, 
crattr-like  depression  about  a  mile  broad  and  200  feet  deep.  lu  its  center  rise  two  symmetrical  vol- 
canic cinder  cones  about  1.50  feet  high,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  salt  lake,  and  to  the  south  a 
nearly  .smooth  plain  floored  with  wash  from  the  slopes.  The  lake  is  an  oblong  body  of  water  extend- 
ing ea-st  and  west  across  the  northern  end  of  the  depression,  with  a  length  of  about  4.0tO  feet  and  a 
breadth  gomewliat  less.  Apparently  the  lake  occupied  the  entire  floor  of  the  depression  at  one  time, 
but  by  evaporation  and  the  deposition  of  mud  it  has  greatly  diminished  in  size.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  are  saturated  with  common  .s,-\lt,  containing  26  per  cent,  according  to  Professor  C.  L.  Herrick. 
A.S  the  natural  evaporation  progresses  salt  is  deposited.  Although  no  deep  borings  have  been  made 
the  depression  appears  to  contain  a  .salt  depo.sit  of  considerable  thickness,  mixed  with  a  small  amount 
of  mud  wa.shed  from  the  surrounding  .slopes  and  du.st  carried  by  the  wind. 

«.See  Zuiii  version  of  Origin  of  tlie  salt  lake.  p.  .58. 

''The  first  Iiody  of  rain  priests  comprises  the  rain  priests  of  the  six  region.s,  the  elder  and  younger 
brother  Bow  priests,  and  the  Priestess  of  fecundity. 
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panied  })y  the  elder  and  3'ounger  brother  Bow  priests  and  personators 
of  the  Ko'3'emshi.  Every  man  who  is  to  visit  the  lake  prepares  plume 
offerings  to  Ma'lokiit'si,  the  spiritual  name  for  mawe  (salt),  and  carry- 
ing them  to  the  rain  priest  who  is  to  visit  the  lake  presents  the  offering 
with  the  words:  "  I  wish  to  go  to  ray  Salt  Mother.  'I  wish  to  ask  her 
for  a  part  of  herself."  The  rain  priest  receives  tlic  offerings  with 
expressions  of  thanks.  The  salt-gatherers,  including  the  three  priests, 
prepare  plume  offerings  to  the  Salt  Mother,  the  Sun  Father,  the 
Moon  Mother,  and  the  Corn  Mother.  The  elder  and  younger  brother 
Bow  priests  also  make  offerings  to  each  of  the  Gods  of  War.  The 
personators  of  the  Ko'yemshi"  make  others  to  the  Council  of  the  (iods. 

At  sunrise  of  the  morning  on  which  the  journey  is  to  Ijegin  tlie 
heads  of  those  who  are  to  make  the  pilgrimage  are  washed  in  \ucca 
suds  and  their  entire  bodies  are  bathed.  The  women  of  the  family 
see  to  it  that  the  men  are  provided  with  a  sufficient  (|uuiitity  of  jerked 
meat  and  wafer  bread — in  fact  the  larders  are  emptied  of  their  choice 
things  for  the  occasion.  All  Zufii  is  in  the  streets  and  on  tlie  liouse 
tops  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  salt-gatherers,  each  one  offering 
a  prayer  for  their  success  and  safe  return.  Tli<>  I'ain  pi'iest  wlio  makes 
the  journey  carries  the  plume  offerings  given  iiim  by  the  men  iijion 
their  announcement  that  they  wished  to  visit  the  Salt  ^lotlier. 
Nai'uchi,  elder  brotluM-  Bow  priest,  carries  in  his  right  hand  a  I'liom- 
bus,  whicli  consists  of  two  slats  about  (3  inches  long,  oval  at  one  end, 
each  attached  to  end  of  a  cord,  and  in  his  left  hand  offeiings  con- 
sisting of  plumes  and  a  diminutive  shield  ai\d  bow  and  arrows  for  the 
elder  God  of  War.  Me'she,  younger  brother  Bow  priest,  carries  a 
rhombus  and  similar  offci'ings  to  th(>  younger  (iod  of  War.  The  three 
proceed  on  foot  and  ar(>  f()Ilow(Ml  bv  the  A'wan  tiiVdm  ((ii'cat  Father) 
Ko'  yemshi,  who  spriidvlcs  mciil  as  In-  proceeds.  The  rhombi  are 
whii'led  for  the  riiin-makers  (o  gather  over  Zuni.  Th(>  rest  of  (he 
party,  mounted  on  burros,  follow  n  short  distance  behind  and  manage 
the  extra  i)urros  that  are  to  bring  back  the  salt.  The  salt  lake,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Darton,  is  4'2  miles  south  by  east  from  Zuni.''  and  is  reached 
before  sunset  on  the  second  diiy.  Several  ranges  of  mountains  are 
crossed.  I»ut  the  (rail  is  good,  running  largely  through  long  stretches 
of  timbered  country,  the  om(>  tliawback  being  (he  al)sence  of  water. 
There  are  several  shrin(\s  bclwiM'n  Zuni  and  (he  lake,  at  which  plume 
offerings  to  the  Sun  Falli(M-  and  Moon  Modier  are  deposited. 

A\'h(M)  Mr  Stev(Mison  and  his  ])ar(y  visi(ed  (In^  sal(  lake,  (he  Kia  - 
kwemosi  appointed  a  promincii(  man  of  (lu^  trib(>  as  gui(l(\  I'he  lirst 
night  a  dry  camp  was  mad(\  w  Ikmc  not  only  (li(>  animals  bu(  the  men 
suffered  foi'  lack  of  wa(ei'.  As  M  r  Sdn  enson  learned  on  (he  following 
morning  that  he  was  within  \  miles  of  line  spiings.  his  chagrin  was 
great.    WIhmi  he  ealh-il  the  Indian  (o  (ask  for  no(  having  led  him  to 

Mr  Diirdm  ovldotilly  rcfi'is  lo  (Ix-  Itulinii  (rnil,  bs  tlio  iliMiiin    In  iln'  r.>n.i  is  nni.  h      ili.  i 
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till"  Wilier,  till'  ol'l  iiiiui  rxclaiiiicd:  •■Tlicsc  spriiins  urc  at  (Ik;  liousc 
of  the  Kdk'kti  kd'liaii  (wliilc  j^ods"),  aiid  a  Ziini  would  not  dare  to 
(•ami)  near  1>\  Tlius  I  lie  ^^uidc  liad  purposely  led  the  party  from  th(^ 
main  trail  in  ordci-  (liat  the  saci-ed  spot  should  not  be  desecrated. 

The  i)arty  had  ii<il  proeccded  far  on  (he  following  morning  when 
the  old  Indian  came  close  (o  the  writer,  and,  pointing  to  an  extensiv(> 
ruin.  wliis[)cred:  ••There  is  the  house  of  the  Kia'nakwe;  I  will  take 
\<>u  to  see  it."  The  writer  .suggested  that  the_y  await  the  others,  who 
w  crc  hut  a  shoi  t  distance  behind.  This  was  a  nustake.  It  is  never  well 
to  give  an  Indian  too  nmeh  time  to  think.  The  gods  communicated 
w  ith  him  ami  warned  him  that  if  he  should  visit  the  house  without 
the  permission  of  the  diicctor  of  the  personators  of  the  deceased 
Kia'nakwe.  Zuni  would  be  in  inmiinent  danger  of  destruction.  There- 
foi-e  the  {)arty  found  it  neces.sary  to  visit  these  ruins  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  guide,  who  remained  behind  and  grieved  much  because 
the  hoises  were  permitted  to  tread  upon  the  sacred  .soil.  The  writer, 
however,  hoping  to  induce  the  Indian  to  accompany  her  to  the  ruin, 
r(>mained  Ix'hind  and  persuaded  him  to  do  so.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  dismount  and  leave  his  animal  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  sacred  spot,  and  while  he  pointed  out  the  various  .sacred  springs, 
many  of  which  were  so  covered  that  one  would  not  dream  of  the 
presence  of  the  living  water,  the  corral  in  which  Ku'yapilli'.sa,  a  female 
warrior  beai'ing  the  name  of  'Cha'kwena  (.see  page  35),  and  the  mother 
of  all  game,  kept  game,  and  other  points  of  interest  to  the  writer,  he 
uttered  lamentations  that  he  must  die  within  four  days  for  oflending 
the  gods  l)y  visiting  the  forbidden  spot. 

After  camping  on  the  second  evening,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
Indian  was  prevented  from  continuing  his  journey  to  the  lake.  The 
old  guide  said:  "You  are  Americans  and  can  follow  in  the  morning, 
but  I  am  a  Zuni,  m\^  mother  (i-eferring  to  the  Salt  Mother  at  the  lake) 
<ali>  me,  and  I  must  go  andsleep  contentedly  by  her.  Many  years  have 
pa.s.sed  since  I  have  seen  her,''  and  I  can  not  rest  imtil  1  have  reached 
my  mother." 

Before  the  stars  had  ceased  their  twinkling  in  the  early  morning,  the 
writer  was  awakened  by  the  old  guide  addressing  her:  "Mother,  I  do 
not  care  to  eat,  I  must  go,  and  you  can  follow  later."  He  was  again 
w  ith  difficulty  restrained.  Before  sunrise  the  guide  and  the  writer 
started  from  camp  ahead  of  the  party.  For  a  time  he  chatted  gaily, 
telling  many  stories  of  intere.st,  until  he  had  the  first  peep  of  the  home 
of  the  Gods  of  War,  which  is  a  volcanic  peak  rising  from  the  lake  (see 
plate  i.xxwiii).  when  he  immediately  removed  from  his  head  the  ker- 
chief and,  taking  out  his  prayer-meal  bag  prayed  and  sprinkled  meal 

"So  named  bwau.se  these  people,  who  were  the  Kia'nakwe  wore  white  cotton  blankets.  The 
hoiixf  referrt-rl  to  is  an  extensive  ruin  (see  Destruction  of  the  Kia'nakwe  and  songs  of  thanksgiving). 
1>'S<>  Ziifil  vi.iit.s  this  lake  except  by  permission  of  tho.se  who  liave  authority. 
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until  the  lake  was  reached.  Not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen;  all  was 
soniber  gray  except  a  patch  of  grass  here  and  there  and  the  salt  lake 
with  its  clear  waters  and  the  two  peaks  reflected  therein."  Two  circular 
walls,  about  5  feet  high  and  15  inches  thick,  with  an  aperture  in  each, 
stand  in  the  lake.  These  walls  are  composed  of  the  blue  cla\'  of  the 
lake  bed  and  are  respectively  the  houses  of  the  rain  priests  aiid 
Ko'yemshi.  As  but  little  time  is  required  for  these  walls  to  wear 
away,  they  must  be  rebuilt  when  occasion  requires.  Similar  struc- 
tures in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  lake  are  the  property  of 
the  Hopi  Indians,  and  are  used  b}^  them  when  they  visit  the  lake  to 
collect  salt.'' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Zunis  claim  the  salt  lake  exclusively  and 
deuiand  tribute  from  the  other  tribes,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In  fact, 
the  records  tend  to  show  that  this  locality  has  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  great  source  of  salt  supply  for  the  Indians  near  and  far.  Thv 
writer  has  made  careful  inquiries  on  several  occasions  when  the  Ilopi 
caravan  stopped"  at  Zufii  on  their  return  from  the  salt  lake.  The 
Zunis  made  no  demands  upon  the  Hopis  whatever,  but  on  the  contrary 
treated  them  as  distinguished  guests.  The  Navahos  and  Apaches  also 
collect  salt  here,  each  tribe  ))eing  accorded  complete  freedom  in  col- 
lecting the. salt,  although  tlie  lake  is  claimed  as  the  special  mother  of 
each  of  the  various  tribes. 

The  place  is  neutral  gi'ourul,  and  in  tunes  of  war  one  was  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  so  long  as  one  remained  within  the  recognized 
limits  of  the  lake.  Many  tlirilling  stories  are  told  ])v  the  Zunis  of 
their  efforts  in  the  past  to  anticipate  the  hated  Navahos  in  reaching 
the  lake,  knowing  that  l)v  so  doing  they  would  be  ])reserved  from 
harm. 

The  volcanic  peaks  which  rise  I.")!!  or  2n(i  feet  ul)ove  the  waters  of 
tlie  lake  are  (|uite  symmetrical.  The  interior  of  the  cone  of  one 
descends  at  an  angle  of  45^'  to  an  elliptical  basin,  1.50  by  200  feet 
in  diam(>ter,  tilled  with  saline  water  of  a  hrilliantly  green  hue  and 
bordered  by  a  footpath  of  red  lava,  jiartly  fonncMl  by  del)ris  from  the 
slopes,  but  carefully  I'emodeled  by  the  Zunis  into  a  narrow.  ev(Mi  path 
about  5  feet  wide''  (see  plate  i>xxxix).  The  outer  and  iiuu^r  sides  of 
the  peak  are  so  covenMl  with  volcanic  cinders  that  it  is  dillieult  to 

"Oil  a  snlisciiiii'iil  visit  In  1902  thcii'  wns  found  <)Uiti'  n  Moxioiiii  sottleineiil.  i-ariiinir  n  livcIih(H)(1  by 
(loaliiiK  111  TIk'  n|ipiinuiis  usorl  in  securing  tlio  sail  from  the  Inko  bccl  is  of  the  crndosl  type. 

In  1902  thoro  was  no  cviflenco  of  Uioso  striirluros.  The  proscnco  of  Moxirnns  nt  fho  lake  prcvrnlv 
the  ci-rcmonu's  whlrli  wcro  previously  enarted  wilhiii  these  ubIIs. 

'■'I  hougli  II  iiinnlii  r  ol  soundings  have  l)een  made,  the  dejilh  of  this  lake  is  still  unknown.  While 
Uu'  leinperiilini'  ni  (he  wilier  Is  oolil,  the  Imllier  often  finds  liiinseUovpr  jets  of  hoi  walor.  It  is 
impossible  for  liim  In  sink.  There  is  a  peeuliar  charm  in  the  waters,  and  they  are  considered  n 
spei'llic  for  rheiimnlism  liy  (he  few  who  have  tested  them.  Were  it  not  for  Ihe  senn'ily  ol  drinkable 
WHier,  (his  most  siu  icd  spol  of  (he  Indians  would  become  a  resorl  of  the  while  n-.an  from  near  end 
far.  On  Ihe  oeeasion  of  a  visit  in  1902  two  improvised  dre.esinff  rooms  made  of  stone  were  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  < 
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iisiH-iid  or  (Ii'si'cihI.  "  Oiil  v  iho-c  nf  I  lie  Bow  priesthood  who  have 
taken  I'oiir  scalj^  inav  eiih  r  \  \\r  < -nilci.  'I'lie  warrior  who  has  scalped 
l)iit  one  eiii'MiN  •:<i(i-~  only  pal  l  way  up  the  inouiitain  atid  deposits  his 
oll'eriiiL:-:  wh.  n  hr  lias  scalped  two,  he  may  go  still  fartiicr  up  the 
nioiiiitaiir.  al'icr  llic  scalpiiiti' of  thi'ee.  ho  may  ascend  to  the  top  and 
make  his  olln  iiiiis;  wlien  he  has  scalped  four  enemies,  he  may  descend 
into  the  ciater  and  de])osit  his  oHerings  in  the  sacred  hike.  At  least 
such  was  the  rule  iiiilil  the  cessation  of  intertribal  wars,  during  which 
onh  -iich  men  a'-  luoiiuiit  l)ack  scalps  were  entitled  to  join  the  Bow 
J)1•ie^tll()od. 

Menil)ers  of  this  fratt'rnity  who  go  down  to  the  house  of  the  Gods 
of  A\'ar  nnist  descend  over  a  certain  path  which  was  traveled  by  these 
gods  when  tli(>y  descended  to  this  crater  lake.  The  elder  and  younger 
How  priests,  the  living  representatives  of -the  Gods  of  War,  when 
visiting  this  sacred  spot  descend  by  the  path  referred  to  and  on  reach- 
ing the  water's  edge  separate  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  passing 
each  other  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  shrine  especially  set  apart  for  the  offerings  of  the  elder  and  younger 
l)rother  liow  priests  is  located  011  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  3 
feet  from  the  water's  edge  and  is  square,  some  18  inches  across,  and 
formed  of  four  slabs.  Praj^er  plumes,  miniature  war  clubs,  batons, 
shii'lds.  bows  and  arrows,  and  various  other  objects  were  found  at  this 
.shrine,  while  the  rocks  all  about  the  shore  were  dotted  with  other 
ort'erings  to  the  Gods  of  War.* 

Many  valuable  beads  have  in  the  past  been  deposited  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  and  in  a  spring  not  far  from  the  cone,  but  the  com- 
ing of  the  whites  has  compelled  the  Zufiis  to  refrain  from  making 
oH'erijigs  of  commercial  value.  Some  years  ago  an  American  found 
in  the  spring  a  rare  necklace  of  antique  black  stone  beads. 

The  guide  refused  with  alarm  to  descend  into  the  crater,  saying  he 
could  not  go  as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood,  but  he 
was  linally  i)er>uadcd  and  added  to  the  interest  of  the  visit  by  his 
description  of  tht;  ol)jects  found  there.  Upon  reaching  the  lake  of  the 
crater  the  Indian  gave  meal  to  ]Mr.  Stevenson  and  the  writer,  request- 
ing them  to  breathe  a  prayer  and  scatter  the  meal  upon  the  waters, 
and  he  sang  a  hjiig.  low  chant.  The  pj'ayer  was  addressed  first  to  the 
Sun  Father,  then  to  the  (iods  of  War,  asking  them  not  to  be  angry  with 
him  for  entering  their  house.  Again  he  prayed  to  the  Salt  Mother 
and  ancestral  warrior  gods  of  the  six  regions  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  Sun  Father  and  (iods  of  War  that  they  be  not  angry  with  him. 
Mis  prayers  also  invoked  the  good  health  and  prosperitv^  of  his  people 
and  the  people  of  all  the  world, 

"In  1902  a  Mibstantlal  yiatli  of  (;niflnal  slope,  made  by  Americans  or  Mexifiins,  was  found.  The 
Ziinls,  who  (U-[)!r,re  tlie  iiilriisioi]  of  si  rangers,  eontinue  to  visit  Uus  \:\kr  hy  the  oM  Ziinl  patli. 

''Many  interesting  Kijeeimens  from  thiis  region  seeiired  on  tliis  trip  were  j^laced  in  the  National 
Museum. 
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At  sunrise  on  the  morning-  following  the  arrival  of  the  salt-gatherers 
at  the  lake,  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests,  with  the 
additional  warriors  of  the  party,  visit  the  home  of  the  Gods  of 
War,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  depths  of  the  crater,  where  they 
deposit  offerings  to  these  gods.  The  rain  priest  deposits  in  his  house 
in  the  lake  plume  offerings  to  the  Salt  Mother,  and  the  Great  Father 
Ko'yemshi,  having  received  prayer  plumes  for  the  Council  of  the  Gods 
from  each  person  present,  plants  them  in  his  house,  which  is  near  that 
of  the  rain  priest. 

After  the  ceremonial  of  plume  planting  and  pra3'ers  they  all  pass 
into  the  lake,  each  provided  with  a  blanket  or  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
which  to  gather  salt,  which  is  scraped  from  the  bed  of  the  lake 
where  the  crystals  are  deposited.  When  thoroughly  cleansed  the  salt 
is  white  and  most  excellent.  Each  man  has  two  ears  of  corn,  Father 
corn  and  Mother  corn,  which  he  covers  with  cla}'  containing  salt  from 
the  bed  of  the  lake.  These  ears  are  afterward  placed  with  plume 
offerings  amid  the  stacked  corn  in  the  house,  where  they  remain  until 
the  cobs  have  lost  all  of  the  grains,  when  the}'  are  deposited  in  the 
river  to  go  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  and  others  are  substituted,  for  no  corn 
heap  must  be  without  the  Father  and  Mother  corn.  No  Indian  would 
dare  part  with  the  parent  corn,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  Salt  Mothei-, 
"  whose  ghost  self  is  ever  about  the  Zufiis,"  though  death  would  befall 
the  one  who  endeavored  to  see  her.  An  ear  of  corn  having  a  direct 
line  of  grains  is  of  special  significance  for  the  pai'ent  corn,  as  it  is 
symbolic  of  the  straight  path  of  life  its  possessor  should  follow. 

As  soon  as  the  salt-gatherei:s  are  sufficiently  near  home,  they  always 
make  signal  fires  to  notify  the  people  of  their  return.  In  1902,  smoke 
from  the  first  tire  was  discovered  at  half-past  7  in  the  morning,  and  the 
villagers  at  once  began  the  watch.  Several  tires  were  lighted,  each 
one  nearer  the  village,  before  the  voices  of  the  salt-gatherers  were 
h(>ard.  Their  song  grew  more  and  more  distinct  as  the  party  drew 
near.  The  party  was  greet(>d  warmly  by  alK  especially  by  the 
religious  and  civil  officers  of  (he  town.  As  the  l)easts  of  burden 
were  driven  to  the  doors  of  tli(>  (lw(>llings  they  were  surrounded  by 
those  eag(>r  to  assist  in  unloading  the  salt  and  conveying  it  to  the 
houses.  Tln>  three  pedestrians  carried  the  two  ears  of  corn  (Father 
Corn  and  Mother  Corn)  in  husks  covered  with  mud  from  the  salt  lake, 
together  with  a  slab  of  salt  crystal,  closely  wrapjied  in  cloth,  in  deep 
bask(>ts  on  their  backs.  The  other  nuMiibers  of  the  party  \\en>  on 
buri'os  and  were  kept  busy  managing  tli(>  little  animals  laden  with 
sacks  of  salt.  Each  man  of  the  party  went  directly  to  his  own  door 
on  reaching  the  villiige;  those  on  foot  entered  the  house  at  once;  the 
otluMs  ])i"ocee(led  to  nidoad  the  animals,  assisted  by  meml)ers  of  (heir 
families  and  by  neighbors.  The  salt  is  not  only  necessary  to  their 
physical  comfort,  but  it  has  a  sacred  value  to  (hem  lieyond  i>rice. 
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A  iit'plirw  of  Nai'liflii.  cMi  r  lirulhci'  liow  priest,  aHcr  unloading- :ill 
lull  l\M'  ol'  liis  imiinals  aiiiMcpusilino  l-"atlici'  ( 'orti  and  Mother  Com  on 
)i  ln'a|)  <>t"  sail  in  tlif  li\  inu  i<><>iii  of  iiis  lioii.sc,  di'ovi*  ihr  two  reMiaining' 
ImiTos  witli  tilt'  i)arl\>  lo  llic  lioiiic  of  tiic  (>l<i(M'  brother  Bow  priost. 
'I'lif  daii'rlitcr  of  llif  house  s|»i-cad  a  laryc  piece  of  canvas  on  the  floor 
of  tile  spacious  liviii«;-  room,  and  tlie  salt-oatlici-ci-  (h-posited  the  salt 
upon  tlie  canvas  witliout  ceri'iuonv  .  Tlic  two  ears  of  corn,  which  woi'e 
i-eiuo\('<i  from  a  sack  l)cfoi;e  the  .salt  was  einptied,  were  laid  upon 
a  slai)  of  -all  crystals  that  was  placed  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
cainas.  In  a  short  tim(>  the  daughter  of  the  hou.se  formed  the  salt 
inloaiioval  mound,  made  a  depression  lengthwise  on  the  top,  and  placed 
the  salt  slab  and  the  ears  of  corn  in  the  center.  An  old  ear  of  yellow 
corn.  .Vwaii  'sita  (Great  Motherj^  was  deposited  south  of  the  slab;  two 
other>.  .Vwan  ho'ta  (Great  Grandmother),  and  an  charli  (the  child), 
were  placed  north  of  it.  all  the  tips  of  the  ears  pointing  to  the  ea.st. 
Tlie  daughtei'  of  the  house  covered  the  corn  and  a  portion  of  the  salt 
with  a  woman's  woven  wrap,  but  removed  it  for  a  time  while  they  all 
stood  around  and  prayed.  A  blind  grandson  of  Nai'uchi  was  led  for- 
ward, and  his  hand  was  directed  to  the  prayer-meal  basket,  from  which 
all  present  .sprinkled  the  .sacred  objects  wdth  meal.  After  the  morning 
repast  all  infants  of  the  families  in  the  houses  where  salt  had  been 
l)rought  Avere  carried  to  the  salt  heaps,  where  the  mothers  spat 
upon  their  limbs  and  rulibed  them  with  the  .salt,  in  order  that  the 
children  might  l)e  strong,  and  adults  rubbed  the  .salt  over  their  own 
hands;  then  the  .salt  was  again  covered.  The  head  of  each  salt- 
gatherer  was  afterward  washed  in  yucca  suds,  and  then  the  entire 
l)ody  was  bathed  by  a  female  member  of  his  family.  The  .salt  was 
latei'  packed  away  in  jars  and  the  ears  of  corn  were  placed  with  the 
stacked  coin  in  the  stoi'age  room. 

A  vei-y  pleasing  scene  is  the  appearance  in  Zufii  of  Ma'lokiit'si,  who 
is  sister  to  the  Sun  Father,  in  company  with  Ko'hakwa  (white-shell 
liead).  Mother  of  the  Sun,"  who.se  home  is  in  the  great  waters  of  the 
West,  and  the  Sun  with  his  two  heralds,  the  Morning  and  the  Elvening 
.stars.  The  home  of  Ko'hakwa  is  the  house  to  which  the  Sun  journeys 
each  day  to  rest  at  night.  The  mask  of  Ma'lokat'si,  or  Mawe,  is  of  hide, 
covering  the  head.  Formerly  much  difficulty  was  found  in  making 
the  salt  adhere  to  the  mask;  finally  native  cotton  was  placed  over  the 
hide:  on  this  was  spread  a  paste  made  of  wheat  fiour  boiled  in  water, 
over  which  tin;  .salt  cry.stals  were  scattered,  and  the  mask  was  set  near 
the  fire  until  the  crystals  combined  with  the  paste.  The  face  is  white, 
with  a  red  spot  on  each  side  over  the  cheeks.  An  ear  of  corn  which 
has  been  covered  in  clay  from  the  salt  lake  is  attached  upright  to  the 


alt  shoulrl  not  be  infcrrwl  Irom  this  cxpres.sion  that  the  Sun  was  supposed  to  have  been  born  of 
Ko'hakwc. 
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back  of  the  mask.  An  embroidered  white-cotton  scarf  is  tied  around 
the  mask  at  its  base. 

The  Ko'hakwa  mask  also  covers  the  head  and  has  a  white  face  witli 
a  red  spot  on  either  cheek.  The  top  of  the  mask  is  covei'ed  with  tur- 
quoise and  Ko'hakwa  beads  attached  in  loops,  and  necklaces  of  the 
same  hang'  from  the  neck  to  the  waist  of  the  wearer  of  the  mask. 
Strings  of  the  same  precious  beads  encircle  the  arms  from  the  wrists 
nearly  to  the  elbows. 

The  face  of  the  Sun  mask  is  painted  blue-green  and  encircled  with 
yellow,  red,  white,  and  a  design  in  black  and  white  blocks,  symbolic  of 
the  home  of  the  clouds.  A  tablet  which  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
mask  is  decorated  in  front  with  the  sun  symbol  and  in  the  back  with 
the  rainbow.  A  wig  of  black  goat's  wool  covers  the  back  of  the  mask, 
falling  over  the  shoulders  of  the  weai'er.  The  masks  of  the  heralds, 
or  warriors,  of  the  Sun  are  colored  white  in  the  back  and  blue-gj  cen  • 
in  front  and  have  a  long  beak.  The}'  are  surmounted  with  a  decorated 
tablet  cross,  each  end  tipped  with  a  star,  symbolic  of  the  stars  of  the 
four  regions. 

Ma'lokat'si  approaches  the  village  in  the  morning  from  the  south 
over  the  road  leading  to  the  salt  lake.  After  reaching  the  river  she  is 
carried  across  l)y  a  Ko'yemshi  (the  great  fathers  of  ancestral  gods). 
At  the  same  time  Ko'hakwa  comes  from  the  west  and  the  Sun  with  his 
heralds,  or  warriors,  the  Morning  and  the  Evening  stars  in  advance, 
api)eui-  from  the  east.  They  remain  until  sunset,  when  Ma'lokat'si 
returns  over  the  southern  road  and  the  Sun  with  liis  heralds  accom- 
pany Ko'hakwa  over  the  western  road. 

FOOD  AND  DHINK 

Ih'i'dd  iiHil-niij.  The  women  of  Zuni  take  special  pri(h>  in  having 
good  bread,  of  which  there  are  stncrul  \  ariclics.  I le'we  (waf(>r  liread  |. 
is  a  household  staple.  It  is  baked  on  slal)s()f  gray  sandstone,  cut  from 
llic  (jiiurry  at  (he  base  of  To'wa  yiil'liiiuie  (Corn  mountain)."  some 
miles  east  of  Zuni,  l)y  men  or  boys  who  bring  tiicni  lioine.  after  which 
th(>  women  take  charge  of  them.  They  \  ary  in  siz(>  from  '_M  ini^hes  in 
Icngdi  by  i^O  in  widtli  to  ;?S  inches  in  h^ngtli  by  .",(»  in  width.  WIumi 
(lie  ('III  side  has  been  rubbed  sinoolh  wilh  a  ston(>.  sImI)  i>-  supported 
on  Iwo  pai-alhd  walls,  S  or  |i)  inches  high.  buiU  of  small  slones  laid  in 
plaster  on  (he  heaidi  in  the  broad  (ii-eplace.  which  is  cap]i(Ml  with  an 
iiwiung  res(>mbling  those  of  the  ( "hin(>se.  Th(>  sinl)  is  gradually  heated 
by  a  small  (ii-(M)r  c»<dar  wood  buih  und(-r  (he  stone,  and  af((<rwaid  a 
great(M-  lii-e  is  made.  WIhmi  i(  has  reached  (h(>  propei'  degiee  of  heat, 
nidive  s(|uash  seeds  \\i(h  ihe  Inisks  i  eino\ cd  a  re  clunved  and  ejoctod 

•I  riiiiiHlci  inoiiiiiniii  liiis  t.iM  ii  1  rroiiooiisly  iiprcplcil  ns  (lie  IrniislHtioii  for  To'WH  yal'laiinC.  The 
iTiiM  inii.v  hinc  lulM'n  lioni  ilii-  siinilmily  holwroii  to'wn  arclmioK  mul  lo'wnwn  (llmndorK 

I  lie  liisl  I  \vn  sylliililcs  (if  u  liirli  me  iiniiiinincoil  ropiilly. 
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from  I  lie  m«  11  It  1 1  >  i  \  ,i-  i  lie  -la  I).  W  hen  1  he  lire  is  hiii-iit  out,  l\w  slal)  is 
^,.,•11  Id  111'  l.l.-ick  li'diM  liic  oil  of  the  s(|iiiisli  seeds.  The  greater  por- 
tion ot'  the  lied  of  eoul>  i'-  reiiii >\ cd.  and  a  Hat  stone  is  i)Ia('('(l  across  the 
entl  o|'  ilie  wall-  support  in'j;-  the  slab  to  kee[)  the  drafts  fi-oiu  Faiuiing 
I  lie  i-eniaininL!  fOiils.  A  |)oiind  oi'  inoi'e  of  raw  pinon  gum  in  pieces  of 
good  si/e  is  i  ul)lie(l  oxer  the  slal),  and  when  tliis  is  melted  the  rubbing 
is  eontinued  as  long  as  the  stone  >viil  absorb  the  gum.  Pine  twigs  are 
emph)vt'd  to  l)rush  off  the  surplus  gum,  each  twig  or  bunch  of  twigs 
lu'liig  i)assed  l)ut  once  oxer  the  stone.  After  a  few  such  sweepings, 
twitj-s  are  hehl  lirndy  in  the  hand  and  rubt)ed  hard  over  the  stone. 
The  pine  twigs  are  tinally  discarded  for  juniper,  which  are  used  until 
tlie  >lal>  lias  the  apjx'arance  of  polished  black  lava.  A  quantity  of 
juniper  twigs  is  crushed  and  spriidvled  over  the  stone  to  remain  until 
needed  for  tiaking. 

No  word  must  lie  spoken  a1»ove  a  whisper  from  the  ])eginning  to 
the  eom])letion  of  the  dressing  of  the  slab.  Should  the  voice  of  any- 
one proent  be  l  aised  above  a  whisper,  the  stone  would  crack  in  the 
polishing  i)rocess.  The  writer  once  observed  a  stone  cracked  in 
two  ])laces.  and  as  no  one  had  spoken  aloud  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  woi'ker  had  a  ))ad  heart. 

The  corn  to  be  used  foi'  the  he'we  is  fii'st  crushed  on  the  coarsest 
milling  stone  and  then  toasted  in  a  bowl  placed  on  stones  in  one  of  the 
right-angle  fireplaces  and  stirred  continually  with  a  bunch  of  slender 
sticks  or  osiers.  When  the  meal  leaves  the  fire  it  is  placed  in  a  mill 
of  the  next  degree  of  fineness,  and  afterward  it  passes  through  the 
third  and  last  mill,  in  which  it  is  ground  to  a  fine  flour.  A  quantity 
of  this  fiour  is  mixed  with  cold  water  and  stirred  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water:  the  mixture  is  stirred  constantly  during  the  cooking.  When 
the  niu^li  is  done  and  so  far  cooled  that  the  hand  may  be  introduced 
without  scalding  it,  the  pot  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  maker  of  the 
he'we.  A  thin  batt(>r  of  uncooked  meal  made  with  cold  water  is  placed 
in  one  side  of  a  large  bowl.  If  the  bread  is  to  be  of  bluish-green  color, 
lime  is  slaked  and  the  water  poured  from  it  into  the  batter.  A  double 
handful  of  nnish  is  dipped  from  the  pot  and  deposited  in  the  bowl  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  batter;  then  a  handful  of  batter  is  added 
to  the  mush,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  a  quantity  is  dipped 
with  the  hand  and  swept  thinly  over  the  heated  slab,  which  is  always 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace.  The  hand  passes  from  l  ight  to  left, 
beginning  at  the  far  side  of  the  slab,  until  the  whole  slab  has  received  a 
film  of  the  mixture.  By  the  time  the  spreading  is  complete  the  gauzy 
sheet  i.s  baked,  and  it  is  lifted  and  laid  to  one  side  on  a  mat,  where  it  soon 
cools  and  becomes  somewhat  crisp.  After  a  number  of  sheets  are 
baked  tliey  are  placed  on  the  hot  slab,  and  on  becoming  warm  may 
be  rolled  or  folded  without  breaking.  The  bread  is  now  piled  in 
baskets  and  is  ready  to  be  eaten.    Occasionally  the  Zunis  color  he'we 
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red,  using  for  that  purpose  amarantus,  which  they  grow  sparingly  in 
the  gardens. 

A  variet}'  of  this  l)read  is  sometimes  made  as  follows:  Cold,  boiled 
beans  are  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste  by  adding  cold  water  and 
mixed  with  the  batter  in  place  of  the  mush;  salt  is  added  to  this  mix- 
ture. Sometimes  the  he' we  is  made  of  untoasted  meal;  in  this  case  salt 
is  added.  The  bits  of  he'we  which  necessaril}'  accumulate  are  care- 
fully laid  away,  for  not  an  atom  of  food  is  wasted  b}"  the  Zufiis,  and 
when  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  bits,  they  are  deposited 
in  a  bowl  placed  over  the  fire  and  stirred  with  a  bunch  of  osiers 
until  thoroughly  toasted.  The  bowl  is  then  removed  from  the  fire', 
and  the  bits  are  crushed  in  the  hand  and  deposited  in  a  liaskct  tray. 
This  ))read  is  warmed  in  grease  or  moistened  with  water  before  it  is 
eaten. 

He'yahoniwe  is  a  bread  in  common  use  at  Zuni.  A  small  quantity 
of  n)ush  is  made  of  coi'n  which  has  been  passed  through  mills  of  the 
first  two  degrees  of  coarseness  by  mixing  with  cold  water;  salt  is 
added,  then  water  from  slaked  lime  to  give  a  greenish  color  to  the 
bread.  A  handful  of  this  nmsh  is  added  to  a  quantity  of  the  liatter 
previously  referred  to,  and  this  mixture  is  baked,  two  cakes  at  a  time, 
on  a  stone  similar  to  the  he'we  stone.  These  cakes  are  about  Hi  liy  12 
inches,  and  many  times  thicker  than  the  he'we.  As  the  cakes  are 
removed  from  the  stone  they  ar(>  laid  in  a  basket  or  bowl. 

Mu"kiapawe  is  a  favorite  nuisli.  Meal  ground  through  the  tirst 
two  mills  is  mixed  with  boiling  water  to  a  stiff  dough,  and  water 
from  slaked  lim(>  is  added  to  give  color;  cold  water  is  then  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  nuish  the  proper  consistency;  this  is 
then  shaped  into  large  oval  balls,  which  are  dropped  into  a  pot  of  boil- 
ing water.    Mu'*kiapawe  is  eaten  cold. 

Mu"^kialiwe  is  another  variety  of  nmsh.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  he'yahoniwe,  except  that  the  mush  is  rolled  into  rope-like 
sti'ips,  from  which  l)its  arc  l)r<)lceii  and  made  into  balls  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter.  These  are  dropixnl  into  just  enough  boiling  water  to 
cook  them;  the  water  becomes  thickened  from  the  mush  balls,  and  the 
wli()l(>  is  eaten  with  a  ladle  or  s])oon. 

I  Ie'l)achiwe"  (singula)-,  lic'pacliinc)  is  a  favorite  bread  of  tlu^  Zunis. 
Tlie  stone  slal)  on  whicli  tins  bread  is  baked  is  S  or  Id  inches  in  diame- 
ter, oidy  lai'ge  enough  to  bake  one  cake  at  a  time,  'i'lie  ^lab  is  thor- 
oughly washed  and  is  supported  on  stones  in  om^  of  the  smaller 
liri^places  over  a  low  lire.  It  is  constantly  rubluMl  with  nnitton  grease 
whil(>  hciiting.  The  natural  color  of  the  stone  is  ur.'iv.  Imt  it 
becomes  bliu'k  from  livatm(>nt  similar  to  thiil  given  th(>  he'we  stone. 
Flour,  projxMly  salted,  is  ])Ut  into  a  Itowl.  and  \\;\rni  wator  is 
added  to  make  a  dough,  which  is  worked  onl\  lone-  enoni^h  to  nii\ 
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tlir  iii<:i-t'(ii('iils  tliorouj^lily .  Tlif  woiiiiiii  sits  hosidc  tlic  fircpliici^  and 
pcrfoiins  tlic  <li)iit)l('  of  (t'luliii*;-  Uie  lire  iiiul  iiiiikiiii^'  the  bread. 
A  i»it  .IihimIi  is  liiokfii  oil  and  I'ii.shioned  into  ii  bidl,  and  the  ball  is 
hollowed  witii  llic  hand  into  a  dcc'i)  bowl,  wliich  is  jjlaccd  inverted 
M|)on  a  round.  Ilal  stone  especially  fashioned  for  tlie  purpose,  flat- 
tened, and  worked  with  (he  hand"  into  a  symntietrical  round  cake, 
'l  iie  lin<it'rs  are  piace(l  close  t()<>'ether  and  the  nails  zigzagged  over 
the  cak(>  so  that  it  may  brown  in  ridges.  This  furrowed  side  is 
placed  ne\l  to  the  l)aking  ston(>.  As  air  bubbles  form  they  are  pricked 
with  a  woock'H  j)in.  A>'hile  one  cake  is  l)aking  another  is  prepai'ed  for 
the  stone.  .\s  the  cakes  are  removed  from  the  lire  they  are  laid  in  a 
llat  l)asket.  Ile'pacliiwe  is  made  in  gi'eat  quantities  when  gifts  are  to 
l)e  thrown  to  the  [jopulace.  On  such  occasions  many  show  much  dex- 
leritv  in  sending  cakes  through  the  air. 

('hu''^ik\\aiiawe  (corn  without  skin)  he'pachiwe  is  made  by  pouring 
diluted  lye  o\-er  corn  and  leaving  it  until  the  hull  is  shed.  It  is  then 
tliouroughly  washed,  dried,  and  afterward  ground.  The  meal  is  mixed 
witli  water,  no  salt  being  used,  and  made  into  cakes  <!  or  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  baked  on 
he'pachiwe  slat)s. 

Mu'loowe  (light  bread)  is  made  at  feasts,  seldom  at  other  times,  and  is 
liaked  in  ovens  outside  the  house.  A  bit  of  dough  is  reserved  from  each 
baking  for  the  next,  being  sometimes  kept  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  even 
longer;  when  the  leaven  is  to  be  used,  it  is  soaked  in  water,  cold  or 
warm,  to  soften  it.  A  small  quantity  of  flour  is  added  to  make  a  soft 
batter,  which  is  well  beaten  with  the  hand.  The  batter  is  covered  with 
a  cloth  and  set  to  rise  over  night.  The  bread  making  begins  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sponge  is  emptied  into  a  large  bread 
bowl;  warm  water  is  gradually  added  while  the  sponge  is  constantly 
kneaded  until  the  bowl  is  half  full;  salt  is  put  in;  then  flour  is  added, 
the  kneading  process  going  on  all  the  while.  The  bread-maker  runs 
hiT  arms  into  the  dough  halfway^  to  the  elbow,  but  as  it  becomes  firmer 
from  additional  Hour,  only  the  fists  sink  into  it.  In  kneading  the 
dough  it  is  t)rought  from  the  outside  over  the  center,  broken  off, 
and  pushed  down  into  the  mass.  When  the  dough  has  had  sufficient 
kneading,  a  (luantity  is  separated  from  the  mass  and  manipulated  for 
a  time  on  a  ))eautifully  finished  wooden  slab  some  3  feet  in  length 
and  18  inches  wide,  used  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  If  turnover 
rolls  ai-e  to  be  made,  wliich  is  the  common  form,  a  batch  of  dough  is 
shaped  inU>  a  round  cake  equal  in  size  to  a  small  loaf  of  bread;  a 
depression  is  made  across  the  center  with  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  hand; 
melted  mutton  grease  is  spread  over  the  cake;  and  then  the  turnover 
is  formed.  .\.s  each  roll  is  made  it  is  laid  upon  a  cotton  cloth  spread 
on  the  flooi'.    The  dough  is  sometimes  made  into  various  fanciful 


aThe  Mexicans  use  a  diminutive  rolling-pin. 
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shapes,  such  as  animals  and  birds,  and  some  of  the  old  women  delioht 
in  making  portions  of  their  dough  into  obscene  characters. 

The  oven  (see  plate  xc)  is  mound-shaped,  built  of  stone,  and  plastered 
on  the  exterior  and  interior,  and  when  not  in  use  for  baking  purposes 
serves  as  a  kennel  for  dogs.  The  opening  through  which  the  bi-ead  is 
passed  is  rectangular  and  near  the  base,  while  the  vent  for  the  smoke 
is  near  the  top  on  the  opposite  side.  A  tire  of  cedar  wood  is  made 
and  the  lower  opening  is  securel}'  closed  until  the  oven  is  thoroughly 
heated  and  the  wood  reduced  to  coals.  The  coals  and  ashes  are 
sprinkled  with  water  and  removed  with  long-handled  wooden  shovels 
made  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  these  shovels  are  decorated  w\th 
symbols  of  the  ancient  ladder  made  of  a  notched  log.  The  floor  of  the 
oven  is  carefully  swept  and  afterward  washed  with  a  mop  of  cedar 
twigs  supplied  with  a  long  handle.  This  work  must  be  done  rapidly 
that  the  oven  may  not  becon)e  cooled.  The  heat  of  the  oven  is  tested 
by  scattering  l)i-an  over  the  l)ottom.  One  or  two  pieces  of  the  dough 
are  placed  upon  a  wooden  shovel  and  deposited  in  the  oven  with 
great  accuracy  so  that  there  shall  lie  no  waste  room,  ^^'hen  the 
oven  is  quite  filled,  the  doorway  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  sheep- 
skin, the  wool  outside,  held  in  place  by  a  stone  slal).  A  number  of 
bakings  can  be  done  with  one  heating  of  the  oven.  Economy  is 
observed  in  the  use  of  wood  because  it  comes  from  a  distance.  It  is 
brought  ill  wagons  by  those  who  are  the  happy  possessors  of  them, 
otherwise  on  the  backs  of  burros  or  of  men;  the  women  rarely  act 
as  l>easts  of  burden,  and  only  occasionally  has  the  writer  observed 
a  woman  bringing  wood  to  the  village  (see  plate  xci).  Wood  used 
in  ceremonials  is  usually  transported  on  burros. 

He'palokia  is  made  from  wheat  or  corn,  a  quantity  of  wheat  is  placed 
in  a  bowl  and  cold  water  poui'ed  over  it.  It  is  then  left  to  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  it  is  washed  and  placed  in  a  basket  tray,  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth.  The  tray  stands  in  the 
sun  dui'ing  th(>  day  and  is  set  in  a  warm  place  during  the  night.  This 
process  of  s])riid<ling  and  placing  the  wheat  in  the  sun  is  repeated 
until  the  Avheat  has  sprouted  and  become  sweet.  A  handful  of  the 
sprouted  wheat  is  ground  and  add(>d  to  a  soft  batdM-  of  wheal  Hour, 
and  the  mixtuiT  is  worked  with  a  stick  made  for  ihv  purpose;  some- 
times a  bunch  of  slcn(l(>r  sticks  is  used.  Nin(»  or  ten  slabs,  about 
10  b}'  l(t  inches,  are  stood  on  end  in  an  excavation  in  (he  same  lire 
place  used  for  baking  th(>  h(>'we.  and  cedar  wood  is  placed  between 
them.  The  wood  is  then  lighted;  w  Ihmi  it  is  rtMiuced  (o  coals,  and  (he 
excavation  is  properly  heat(>d.  the  slal)s  are  laid  to  one  side,  while  t)ic 
coals  ar(>  removed .  and  (he  surface  where  they  rested  is  thoroughly 
swept.  A  nund)(M'  of  dried  corn  husks.  suHicient  to  cover  the  space 
occupied  by  a  slab.  ait>  diimjiened  and  flattened,  and  (he  mixture  is 
spread  over  Ihem.     Husks  are  now  laid  around  (he  edge  of  (he  s(ill 
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Imttcr  to  >iicli  tli'|il  !i  lliMl  (lie  ^Iniic  whicli  is  placi'd  over  it  will  not 
toiicli  till'  liMltci'.  rill'  ;ii  raiiL^ini:  of  the  stones,  deposit  ino-  of  tlie  l)iit- 
tci'.  ami  placiii":'  of   llic   lm>ks  ai'e  repeated  all    the  slabs  ai'C 

eniploved.  A  stone  siah  is  laid  ovvv  tlie,  whole,  and  a  lii'(^  is  made 
upon  it.  {"he  eoals  produce  suliicient  heat  with  that  below  to  bake  the 
he'|)ali>kia.  w  liii  h  remains  all  ni<ilil  in  the  slab  oven.  In  the  morning 
it  i>  readv  to  l»e  eaten,  and  is  reuarded  as  a  o-rcat  delicacy. 

Another  process  is  to  (ill  a  lai-ge  pot  with  the  mixture  and  place  it 
on  a  deep  bed  of  coals  in  a  permanent  excavation  made  for  the  pur- 
|)ose  outside  the  house.  A  small  fire  is  built  around  the  pot;  the 
l)attor  is  stirred  until  it  begins  to  boil;  a  slab  is  then  laid  over  the 
e.\ca\  ation  and  a  tire  is  l)uilt  upon  it.  This  process,  which  also  requires 
the  pot  to  remain  in  place  overnight,  has  never  been  in  such  favor  as 
I»akiiig  in  the  house,  because  when  the  food  is  baked  out  of  doors  it 
is  l)olie\ cd  to  l)e  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  witches,  who  are  ever 
I'eady  to  destroy  people,  not  only  by  directly  "shooting"  bad  medicine 
into  theii-  l)odies  but  by  the  indirect  inethod  of  affecting  the  food  when 
it  can  reached. 

A  more  modern  way  of  baking  wheat  he'palokia  is  to  till  an  iron  pot 
with  the  mixture,  deposit  it  in  the  oven  used  for  light  bread,  the  oven 
having  been  j^roperly  heated,  and  let  it  stand  overnight.  This  method 
has  grown  in  favor  during  the  past  few  3"ears. 

Though  wheat  he'palokia  is  considered  a  delicacy,  that  made  of  corn 
is  dear  to  the  Zufii  palate.  Usually  yellow  or  black  corn  is  selected. 
This  is  ground  through  the  first  and  second  mills,  and  the  meal  is  sifted 
through  a  tine  sieve.  About  a  cupful  of  the  meal  is  chewed,  several 
girls  usually  performing  this  part  of  the  bread  making.  Each  mouth- 
ful is  chewed  several  minutes  and  then  ejected  into  a  small  bowl. 
A  quantity  of  the  unchewed  meal  is  placed  in  a  large  bowl,  boiling 
water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  in  the  manner  before 
described;  the  chewed  meal  is  afterward  added,  and  the  whole  is  well 
stirred.  The  batter  is  baked  in  the  manner  observed  with  the  wheat 
he'palokia  in  slab  ovens. 

He'palokia  is  sometimes  made  into  pats,  wrapped  in  corn  husks, 
and  baked  in  th'^  outdoor  oven,  which  is  heated  as  for  light  bread.  A 
comparative!}-  short  time  is  required  to  cook  the  bread  in  this  form, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  makeshift. 

Scraps  which  are  left  of  both  the  wheat  and  corn  he'palokia  are 
spread  on  cloths  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or,  should  it  be  raining,  the 
cloth  is  spread  by  the  fire.  When  thoroughly  dried  they  are  ground 
in  the  finest  mill  and  the  meal  is  mixed  with  cold  water  and  drunk. 
The  meal  of  the  corn  he'palokia  is  also  eaten  dry  as  one  eats  bonbons. 
The  older  men  ma}-  be  seen  with  a  small  bowl  of  the  dry  meal  beside 
them  taking  a  pinch  every  now  and  then  while  they  work  on  their 
beads  or  moccasins. 
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Mu",sikowc  (doughnuts)  were  adopted  from  the  Mexicans.  A  .soft 
dough  is  made  of  salted  wheat  flour  and  cold  water.  A  bit  of  dough 
is  broken  from  the  mass,  flattened,  and  shaped  into  square  cakes, 
about  4  b}^  4  inches.  These  are  dropped  into  a  pot  of  boiling  beef  or 
mutton  grease,  or  lard  when  it  can  be  secured.  A  slen-der  stick  tliat 
is  used  to  manipulate  the  doughnuts  is  punched  thi'ough  each  piece 
to  turn  it  over  in  the  grease,  and  is  also  used  for  lifting  the  bread 
through  the  opening  previously  niade;  the  doughnut  is  held  over  the 
pot  for  a  moment  or  two  to  allow  the  grease  to  drip  from  it  and  then 
is  deposited  in  a  bowl.  There  are  other  varieties  of  bread  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list  given. 

Chu"sikwanawe"  (homin}')  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food.  To 
prepare  it  a  quantity  of  ashes  wet  with  cold  water  is  placed  in  a  large 
pot  of  cold  water,  and  corn  removed  from  the  cob  is  deposited  in  the 
pot.  After  the  corn  has  boiled  awhile  it  is  stirred  with  a  stick.  The 
boiling  and  stirring  continue  upward  of  three  hours,  Avhen  the  corn 
is  removed  from  the  pot  and  carried  in  a  basket  or  bowl  to  the  ri\  oi-, 
where  it  is  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  the  hominy,  which  does  not 
require  soaking,  is  ready  for  use.  Hominy  is  not  kept  on  hand,  but  is 
prepared  as  it  is  desired  for  a  meal.  It  would  be  impossible  to  rind 
hominy  that  is  whitei'  or  of  better  quality  in  any  respect  tlian  that 
prepared  by  the  Zufii  housewife. 

Mi'lo'we  (roasted  sweet  corn)  is  a  favorite  food.  An  excavation  10 
or  12  feet  deep  and  3  or  •!  feet  in  diameter  is  made  in  the  cornfield. 
After  cedar  branches  have  been  thrown  into  the  opening,  coals  from 
a  Hre  previously  made  are  heaped  on  tli(>  branches  and  cedar  wood  is 
placed  upon  the  coals.  When  about  a  (|uarter  of  the  depth  of  the 
excavation  is  Hlled  with  live  coals,  the  corn  still  in  the  husks  is 
thrown  in;  stones  are  placed  thickly  over  the  corn,  and  coals  are 
heajied  upon  the  stones.  The  corn  remains  in  this  oven  from  late 
in  the  afternoon  or  about  siniset  until  after  sunrise  the  following 
nioniiiig,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  esiten.  What  is  not  consumed  while 
frcsii  is  hung  in  the  stoi'age  I'ooms  to  dry,  each  ear  having  the 
husks  pulled  back  exjiosing  the  corn.  Roasted  corn  is  ])reserved  in 
this  w!iy  I'or  months,  and  when  it  is  to  be  vwiru  the  husks  are  severed 
from  the  cob  and  the  ear  is  boiled.  If  this  coi  n  is  to  be  distributed  in 
ceremonials,  how(nM>i\  the  husks  !n-(>  allowinl  to  remain  on  wIkmi  it  is 
boiled.     It  is  I  lirown  In  1  lie  popuhicc  by  lioldinL;  t  he  pulled  l)a(  k  husks. 

Ta'kunawe  (bead  corn)  is  ])o])ped  corn.  TIh^  grains  of  corn  are 
toastiMl  in  bowls  lialanctvi  on  stones  over  coals  and  are  constanflv 
stirred  with  slender  collonwood  sticks  until  they  pop  ;\nd  Ix^come 
while  as  snowllakes.  One  is  sur(>  to  find  all  the  youngs((Ms  hani:ing 
about  waiting.  iM>!idy  I'or  the  rirsi  in(\ss  of  corn,  which  is  the  most 
delicious  thai  tlx'  wi-i((M'  has  found  an\ where.  1(  is  -prinkled  with 
salt  wliili>  hot . 
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Aiiioiii:-  \  (•i;cl;il)lc>  (lie  >t|Uiisli  is  the  oiil  v  one  that  rec('i\  ('s  purticii- 
liir  iillt'iitidii  in  prcpai'iit  ion.  I  he  others  hciii"-  ust'd  pi-iiicipall y  in  coni- 
liiiiatioii  with  otli(>r  IhiiiHs.  The  favorite  way  of  preparing  fresh 
s(|iia-li  i-  to  roast  it  wlioh'  in  the  aslies,  after  a  small  opening  in  the 
riiul  has  tirst  l)e(Mi  made.  It  is  delieioiis  aftei'  cooking  all  night. 
Fresh  sipiash  is  also  stewed;  dried  scpiasli  is  broken  in  goodly  pieces 
and  plac(>(l  in  a  pot  of  cold  water  to  boil. 

The  native  fruits,  including  that  of  one  of  th(>  cacti  (opuntia  filipen- 
dula).  both  fiesh  and  preserved,  are  used  extensively.  A  very  pleas- 
ant conserve  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  yucca  baccata  which  serves 
on  occasion  to  sweeten  either  fresh  or  dried  peaches  when  stewed. 
Nuts  from  the  pinon  cone  are  gathered  in  great  quantities. 

The  llesh  of  animals  forms  a  large  element  in  the  Ziinian  dietary.  The 
Zunis  have  lai'ge  nuinbers  of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,"  and  a  limited 
nunil)er  of  hogs  and  chickens.  Chickens  are  kept  for  the  eggs,  the 
whites  of  which  are  used  for  mixing  paints  to  be  applied  to  wooden 
()b  j(>cts.  The  whole  egg  is  sometimes  eaten  l)y  men  to  bring  them  larger 
fanulies.  The  Navahos  have  the  same  superstition.  Pork  is  regarded 
as  a  great  delicacy.  There  is  nothing  that  so  tickles  the  palate  as  bacon, 
and  whenever  possible  it  is  secured  from  the  trader.  Mutton  is  the 
everyday  meat.  Beef  is  usually  cut  into  strips  and  .sun-dried  for 
winter  use.  although  fresh  beef  is  greatly  enjoyed.  There  is  a  regular 
fi-olic  over  the  flaying  and  dressing  of  a  beef  (see  plate  xcii).  Only 
small  iK)rtions  of  the  beef  and  mutton  are  cast  aside  as  unfit  for  use; 
chitterlings  are  a  delicacy;  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights  are  eaten;  and 
the  head  with  the  brains  remaining  is  roasted  before  the  fire,  the 
brains  especially  being  esteemed  choice  morsels.  The  Ijlood  is  made 
into  a  pudding.  Meat  is  usually  stewed;  when  only  a  few  are  to  be 
ser\  ed.  it  is  sometimes  fried  in  mutton  grease;  in  either  case  it  is  cut 
into  pieces.  When  a  stew  is  to  be  made  the  meat  is  placed  in  a  pot 
with  cold  water  over  the  fire  on  stones;  white  corn  is  removed  from 
the  cob.  washed,  cracked  in  the  coarser  mill  and  in  the  next  broken 
into  finer  bits,  and  put  into  the  stew;  salt,  the  condiment  kulantu  (a 
Mexican  name),''  and  chilli  are  added,  the  latter  making  the  dish  look 
as  though  tomatoes  formed  an  ingredient.  In  camp,  meat  is  roasted 
before  the  fire. 

Large  game  is  always  enjoyed,  but  is  becoming  scarcer  ever}'  year. 
Jack-rabbits  and  little  cottontails  are  abundant.  Most  game  is  stewed, 
if  served  in  the  village;  in  camp  it  is  roasted.  Game  is  a  necessary 
offering  to  the  Beast  Gods  to  mduce  them  to  act  as  mediators  between 
the  Zunis  and  the  anthropic  gods.  Deer  meat  is  cut  into  strips,  sun 
di  ied,  and  preserved  for  ceremonials  and  for  guests  who  are  present 


"The  sheep  and  goat  corrals,  which  are  within  the  towi;  and  close  to  the  houses,  render  the  air  in 
moist  weather  offensive  in  the  extreme. 
I>\  fuller  flescription  of  plant  food  will  be  given  in  a  later  publication. 
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at  such  times  from  other  pueblos,  for  the  best  must  always  be  placed 
before  strangers. 

While  the  Zuiiis  do  not  eat  horses,  they  sometimes  eat  a  burro  which 
has  died  from  hunger  or  abuse.  The}^  raise  large  numbers  of  horses, 
but  keep  them  exclusivel}'  for  riding. 

A  nativ'C  drink,  which  the  Zunis  claim  is  not  intoxicating,  is  made 
from  sprouted  corn.  The  corn  is  moistened  and  placed  in  the  sun 
until  it  sprouts.  Another  drink  which  the  Zufiis  enjoy  is  ta'kuna*kiawe 
(bead  water),  made  of  popped  corn  ground  in  the  finest  mill.  The 
powder  is  put  into  a  bowl  and  cold  water  is  poured  over  it.  The 
mixture  is  sti'ained  before  it  is  drunk.  This  beverage  is  also  used  in 
ceremonies  and  during  fasts  of  the  rain  priests. 

Coffee  with  sugar  is  greatly  relished,  the  Zunis  obtaining  it  at  any 
cost  within  their  means.  Tea  is  also  enjoved  by  these  people.  Whisky 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  used. 

The  Zunis  have  only  two  meals  daily.  Breakfast  is  served  al)out 
11  o'clock,  after  the  men  and  women  have  done  a  good  morning's 
work;  the  other  meal  is  taken  after  sunset.  The  family  sit  around 
the  food,  which  is  set  on  the  floor  in  separate  vessels,  large  or  small  as 
may  be  required,  either  of  pottery  or  basketry.  Bread  is  usually 
served  on  basket  trays.  Though  small  ladles  are  in  use  for  dipping 
the  stews,  the  general  practice  is  to  take  a  piece  of  bread  and  dip  up 
the  stew  with  it.  Fingeis  take  the  place  of  knives  and  forks.  Before 
partaking  of  the  food,  bits  of  the  different  viands  are  gathered  by  each 
adult  and  thrown  into  the  fire  with  a  prayer  as  an  offering  to  the  depd. 
In  the  presence  of  strangers  this  grace  is  omitted,  but  the  Zuiiis 
covertly  put  by  food  close  beside  them  on  the  floor. 

DRESS  AND  ADORNMENT 

The  everyday  dress  of  the  men  is  not  attractive.  White  cotton  or 
calico  shirts  are  worn  outside  the  loose  cotton  trousers,  which  are 
formed  of  two  straight  pieces  joined  at  the  top,  leaving  the  brooch- 
cloth  to  complete  the  covering.  The  calico  shirt  is  a  folded  slip  with 
two  cuts  midway,  one  crosswise,  the  other  lengthwise  from  the  center 
of  the  crosscut,  through  which  the  head  passes.  As  the  gusset  has 
not  been  introduced  into  Zuiii  tailoring,  only  th«>  ujipor  portion  of  (lie 
sleeve  is  attached  to  the  shirt,  the  mider  side  Ix'ing  left  free,  exposing 
the  axilla.  The  shirt  is  fashioned  ni'trv  Ihe  i\a(i\e  wov(>n  garment,  the 
difl'orence  being  that  the  calico  sle(>\  (>  is  sewed  from  the  hand  to  th<> 
top  while  the  woven  sleeve  is  fastened  only  for  a  short  distance  from 
tli(>  lia.id  upward.  Tlu^  woven  shirt  is  now  used  exclusively  for  cere- 
monial occasions.  Tli(>  shirt  is  fr(>(|uently  b(>lttMl  in  with  a  leather 
strap,  on  which  sih  ci-  uiiMlallions  are  st rung.  The  nioccasin>  are  of 
23  KTii— 04  24 
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(Irci-^kiii.  well  tanned,  and  colored  reddisli  hrown,  or  occiisionally 
lilaek;  ilie\  lia\  ('  i'a\vl)i(lo  soles,  and  ai'e  fastened  on  (lie  outer  side 
with  sil\iM-  l)utlons.  'I'o  ailoi-d  additional  warmth  the  foot  is  often 
wrappt'd  in  a  ])iece  of  clolh  before  (lra\viiij>'  on  the  moccasin.  In  wet 
weather  the  moccasins  are  usually  left  off,  and  for  snow  on  the  road 
and  in  very  cold  weather  pieces  of  ooatskin  oi'  sheepskin  are  tied  ov-er 
tlie  feet,  the  wool  inside.  The  deerskin  leggings,  which  extend  from 
l)el()w  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  are  usually  of  the  same  color  as  the 
moccasin.  They  have  a  line  of  silvei' buttons  down  the  side,  and  are 
wrapped  around  the  leg,  and  held  in  place  by  red  woven  garters.  A 
knit  stocking  leg  of  blue  yarn  is  worn  under  them.  A  silk  kerchief  or 
a  banda,  wrapped  in  the  Turkish  fashion  around  the  head,  is  worn  by 
those  who  can  atl'ord  the  extravagance,  others  wear  a  cotton  head- 
kerchief.  A  leather  bow  wristlet,  ornamented  with  silver,  is  commonly 
seen  on  the  left  wrist.  Necklaces  of  white  shell,  turquoise,  and  coral 
beads,  more  or  less  elaborate,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer, 
are  the  principal  adornments.  Turquoise  bead  earrings,  tipped  with 
bits  of  coral  or  a  red  stone  precious  to  the  Zufiis,  are  attached  to  the 
necklaces,  unless  they  are  removed  for  ceremonial  occasions,  when  they 
are  worn  in  the  ears.  The  well-dressed  Zuni  seldom  appears  without  his 
blanket  unless  the  thermometer  is  unusually  high,  and  every  man  who 
can  secure  one  possesses  a  Navaho  blanket,  which  he  wears  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  coarser  and  less  ornamental  weave  of  home  manufacture. 
Rabl)it-skin  blankets,  woven  of  strips  of  the  skins,  though  much  used 
in  the  past,  are  now  very  rare. 

The  women's  dress  is  picturesque  and  is  donned  when  the  girl  is  about 
four  years  of  age,  before  which  the  children  of  both  sexes  wear  little 
or  no  clothing  in  warm  weather.  The  gown  is  of  black  diagonal  cloth, 
woven  in  one  piece,"  embroidered  at  top  and  bottom  in  dark  blue.* 
The  cloth  is  folded  once  and  sewed  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
top,  and  again  the  top  edges  are  caught  together  for  a  few  inches, 
draping  gracefully  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  arm  passes  through 
the  opening,  while  the  gown  is  carried  under  the  left  arm.  A  long 
belt  of  Zuiii  or  Hopi  manufacture  is  wrapped  several  times  around  the 
waist.  It  is  generally  tightly  drawn  by  the  younger  women  and 
tucked  under,  with  the  ends  falling  a  few  inches,  one  end  of  the  belt 
having  a  deep  fringe.  A  cotton  camis,  similar  in  shape  to  the  dress, 
is  worn  beneath,  and  a  high-necked  and  long-sleeved  garment  is  also 
worn  under  the  dress  and  next  to  it;  this  is  left  off  for  ceremonials. 
The  neck  and  wrists  of  this  garment  are  finished  with  bands,  which 
are  fastened  with  silver  buttons.  A  pi'toni,  which  is  a  piece  of  white 
cotton  or  of  calico,  tied  in  the  front  at  the  neck  and  falling  over  the 
back,  is  an  indispensable  article  of  dress.    The  woman  whose  hus- 


n  Xavaho  dresses  are  woven  in  two  pieces. 

b  Thi.s  style  of  finishing  is  exclusively  Zuflian.  The  Hopi  Indians  weave  in  their  blue  borders  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Indians  have  red  mixed  in  the  borders  of  their  gowns. 
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band  or  father  has  brought  her  a  .shawl  of  foreign  manufacture  from 
Santa  Fe  or  Albuquerque,  which  on  state  occasions  she  wears  as  an 
extra  pi'toni,  for  the  cotton  one  is  never  laid  aside  except  for  cere- 
monials, is  envied  by  the  other  women.  When  the  Government  school 
closes  for  the  da}^,  the  children  hasten  to  their  hoihes  to  add  the  pi'toni 
to  their  school  uniform  before  joining  their  plavmates.  The  Zuiii 
woman  must  be  poor  indeed  who  does  not  wear  a  silver  necklace  and 
bangles.  These  necklaces  are  made  of  coin-silver  beads  with  pendent 
crescents;  occasionally  a  number  of  crosses  or  other  forms  are  added. 
Silver  rings  are  also  worn  by  the  women.  Turquoise  earrings,  which 
are  worn  only  in  ceremonials,  are  the  same  as  the  men's,  and  the  women 
borrow  the  men's  bead  necklaces  to  wear  at  such  times. 

Knit  stocking  legs  with  moccasins  complete  the  toilet  (see  plate 
xciii).  The  woinen's  moccasins  are  elaborate  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  r.  earer,  the  more  deerskin  used  the  handsomer  the  moccasins. 
After  the  white  moccasin  with  polished  black  sole  is  drawn  on  the 
foot,  the  skin  is  wrapped  around  the  leg  giving  it  a  clumsv  look  hut 
causing  the  foot  to  appear  nuich  smaller  than  it  really  is.  In  sunmier 
the  women  and  girls  usually  have  their  feet  and  legs  l)are.  All  mocca- 
sins are  made  by  the  men,  and  men  also  do  the  sewing  for  the  female 
members  of  the  family  as  well  as  themselves.  The}'  sew  from  instead 
of  toward  themselves.  The  men  knit  the  stocking  legfs  and  also  knit 
shoes  of  bright  colors  for  women  and  little  girls,  who  wear  them  in 
mod(>rat(>  weath(>r. 

The  woolen  garments  of  home  manufacture  are  washed  occasionally 
in  suds  of  the  root  of  the  yucca  glauca  on  the  river  bank,  the  Indians 
appreciating  the  necps.sity  of  sometimes  cleansing  them  in  order  to 
preserve  them;  but  cotton  clothing  is  worn,  not  only  by  the  poorer, 
but  by  the  better  class,  until  it  falls  apart  from  decay  caused  by  tilth. 
If  these  garments  are  replaced  by  fresh  ones  for  ceremonial  occasions, 
they  arc  put  on  again  and  worn  until  full  service  has  been  rendered. 

No  one  dresses  his  own  hair.  ^Vomen  comb  the  men's  hair  and  <nie 
another's,  unless  a  lover  or  a  bridegroom  greatly  enamored  of  his 
bride  sometimes  plays  the  part  of  hairdresser.  One  of  the  favorite 
pastimes  is  to  sit  outside  the  house ^md  search  in  the  hair  forvermin;  and 
as  each  specimen  is  found  the  hairdresser  cracks  it  between  her  teeth 
with  an  ex[)ressi()n  of  genuine  satisfaction.  The  vermin  are  not  eat»Mi 
as  has  been  stated,  l)ut  ar(>  thrown  from  th(>  mouth.  Tlu^  hair  is  partiMl 
from  ear  to  ear  ()\ cr  thiM-rown  ol'  the  head,  a  line  straw  being  used  for 
th(>  purpose  of  making  flu^  jmrt  p(>rfectly  clear.  Tho  front  of  the  hair 
is  allowed  to  fall  in  heavy  l)angs  over  the  forehead,  while  (he  Itack 
hair  is  carefully  brnshiMl.  A  l)unch  of  broom  corn  tied  about  4  inches 
from  the  cut  ends  serves  a  doubh*  pur]>ose.  the  longer  ]>orti(>n  l>eing 
the  broom,  the  shorter  tlu>  haii  lirush.  When  everv  liaii-  is  in  its  jilace. 
a  long  string  is  wrapped  once  ardiutd  the  haii- and  lightly  drawn  ;it 
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the  iiiipt'  of  the  ni'cU.  A  piM'soii  whose  h:iir  is  being  dressed  holds 
eacli  end  of  llic  -ttin^-  while  the  liiiir  is  brushed  ii}>-ain;  and  it  is  frc- 
(liii  nlh  ^|);it  upon  as  i(  is  folded  over  and  over.  The  hair-dresser, 
takiiii;  lir-1  the  ii>iht-hand  strin<>-,  wraps  it  tig-htly  around  the  hair, 
which  i>  formed  into  a  l)ow.  The  other  end  of  the  string  is  also 
\vrai)ped  around  the  hair,  and  the  string  is  tinnly  tied.  The  tongue  is 
fretpiently  used  in  smoothing  every  hair  into  its  place.  The  bow  is 
now  wrapped  with  a  red  woven  garter  or  with  red  yarn.  When  the 
hairdresser  has  tinislied.  the  man  separates  the  bangs,  which  fall  to 
the  eyebrows,  and  brushing  both  sides  back  with  the  hands,  he  ties  a 
head-kerchief  or  a  silk  band  around  his  head.  The  woman's  hair  is 
done  up  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  back.  Instead  of  a  bow  she  wears 
a  (jueue,  so  wrapped  with  a  garter  or  3'arn  as  almost  to  obscure  the 
hair,  except  in  certain  ceremonies  when  the  hair,  which  has  been 
previously  braided  to  I'ender  it  wav}^"  falls  down  the  back.  After  the 
hair  is  dressed  the  woman  or  girl,  by  a  peculiar  manipulation  of  the 
fingers,  separates  her  bangs,  which  fall  to  the  lower  lip,  on  one  side 
and  catches  up  the  hair  behind  the  ear.  In  dancing,  grinding,  and  all 
other  ceremonies  the  bangs  fall  over  the  face.  Bangs  are  worn  for 
the  same  reason  that  Turkish  women  veil  their  faces.  The  Zunis  say, 
"It  is  not  well  for  a  woman's  face  to  ba^ exposed  to  the  gaze  of  men." 

WEAVING 

The  Zunis  depend  upon  their  native  blankets  for  bedding  and  to  a 
large  extent  for  wraps,  though  the  Navaho  blankets  are  worn  by  men 
and  boys,  and  are  used  as  saddle  blankets.  Commercial  wool  cards 
are  in  general  use.  The  Zunis  spin  with  a  primitive  spindle,  a  slender 
stick  passed  through  a  wood  or  stone  disk.^  Their  blankets,  as  a  rule, 
are  made  of  wool  of  its  natural  colors — white,  gra}', brown,  and  brownish- 
black — woven  in  stripes;  but  they  also  dye  the  wool  in  two  shades  of 
blue,  using  indigo,  and  urine  as  a  mordant,  mahogany  red,  yellow,  and 
green.  ^ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  pueblo  blankets  in  the  past 
were  more  elaborate  in  design  than  now,  and  that  the  Navahos  learned 
to  weave  from  the  pueblos.  It  is  further  believed  that  as  the  pro- 
gressive Navahos  became  greater  experts  in  weaving,  the  art  of  the 
Zunis  deteriorated:  they  came  to  depend  on  the  Navahos  for  the 
better  grade  of  blankets. 

In  1881  a  young  bo\'  about  12  j^ears  of  age  became  jealous  over  the 
writers  admiration  for  the  Navaho  blankets  and  determined  to  see 

aTwo  men  were  observed  to  have  naturally  wavy  hair. 

6Dr  Washington  Matthew.s,  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
gives  an  exhaustive  account  of  Navaho  weaving.  In  .stating  that  the  Zuilis  employ  a  different  method 
from  that  of  the  Navahos  in  handling  the  .spindle,  Dr  Matthews  is  in  error.  The  method  shown  on 
plate  xx.xiv  of  Dr  Matthews's  paper  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  Zunis. 

c  A  full  description  of  the  preparation  of  yarn  for  weaving  will  be  given  in  a  forthcoming  paper 
Specimens  of  native-dyed  yarn  were  secured  in  1904  after  prolonged  efforts. 
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what  he  could  do.  Going  to  work  with  no  design  before  him,  he  pro- 
duced a  saddle  blanket  of  exceptional  beauty.  The  elaboi'ate  figures 
were  woven  in  various  colors  on  a  red  ground.  In  1902  a  Zufii  priest 
presented  the  wi'iter  with  a  blanket  of  his  own  weaving,  which, 
though  not  fine,  was  elaborate  in  design  and  color.-  It  was  made  in 
order  to  show  the  writer  that  the  Zunis  possess  the  art  of  weaving 
blankets  in  the  Navaho  style  even  though  they  do  not  practise  it. 
They  prefer  to  purchase  blankets  of  the  more  elaborate  kind  from  the 
Navahos  and  give  their  time  to  other  things. 

Men's  shirts,  ceremonial  kilts  and  breechcloths,  and  women's  dresses 
and  wraps  are  woven  of  black  or  dark  blue  native  wool  in  diagonal 
style.  These  articles  have  embroidered  borders  of  dark  blue.  Com- 
njercial  needles  take  the  place  of  bone.  The  woman's  belt  is  gen- 
erally woven  of  red  3'arn,  bordered  in  green,  with  designs  in  white 
cotton  thread.  Before  connnercial  yarn  was  obtainable,  these  l)elts 
were  woven  of  native  yarn  dyed  mahogany  red  and  green.  Plate 
xciv  shows  We'wha,  who  was  one  of  the  important  characters 
of  Zuni,  employed  in  weaving.  The  picture  was  made  during 
We'wha's  visit  to  Washington.  The  dress  is  inappropriate,  being 
ceremonial. 

BASKETRY 

The  Zunis  make  for  ordinary  use  a  variety  of  coarse  baskets  of 
willows,  dogwood,  and  a  plant,  Chrysothannuis  gravcolens.  which 
grows  profusely  over  the  country.  jNlaiiy  of  these  baskets  are  deep 
and  are  carried  in  the  hand  or  suspended  on  the  back  by  a  strap 
passing  over  the  forehead.  They  also  serve  as  saddle  l)ags.  There  are 
wiiuiowing  ))asUets,  and  small,  deep  receptacles  for  collecting  grass- 
hoppers, these  insects  being  sometimes  eaten  as  a  delicacy.  All  the- 
finer  ])read  baskets  and  ceremonial  trays  are  purchased  from  the 
Apache,  Hopi,  and  other  Indians.  Those  of  the  former  are  especially 
prized.  It  is  not  that  the  Zufii  women  can  not  make  the  line  baskets, 
but  it  happcMis  in  aboriginal  life  as  in  civilization  that  different  peo- 
ples have  their  s])ecialties,  and  objects  of  foreign  mamifacture  are 
prized 

POTTERY 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  isoncol'  (h»>  most  inlci-esf ing  induslrit^s 
of  11h>  Zunis.  Most  of  ihc  women  arc])ollers.  th(>  art  bcinti-  learned  at 
an  (>ai-ly  age,  the  wee  ones  working  bits  of  clay  by  their  mothers"  -.ides 
and  tli(>  imoHhm- often  s(oi)piMg  hvv  work  (o  instrucl  (he  child:  few, 
liowe\ (M-,  rnlly  uiiderslimd  (li(<  nxvuiing  of  (he  svmliols  depicted  on 
(lie  modern  ware,  and  (he  wisest  of  them  aie  unable  (o  d(>ciphei'  many 
of  the  symbols  on  the  ancient  pottery  found  in  (he  ruins  n«>ar  l>v.  In 
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liUc  iiKiniii'i'  tlu>  i)(H)plo  arc  iimil)lo  to  understand  iruui}'  of  tlic  rock 
nirvini^s  w  liidi  covor  the  nnvsi  walls  in  Now  M(?xico  and  Arizona. 

Tlio  l)la(  l<  clay  us(>(l  in  llic  niamifacture  of  pottery  is  obtained  on 
Corn  niouiitaiii.  it  is  also  collcclod  from  mesas  near  the  farmin<^'  dis- 
tricts of  Ojo  ('ali(Mi(c  and  Pcscado  as  occasion  may  require.  The  same 
clay  is  foiiiid  in  innny  localities,  but  so  strictl}' do  the  Zuiiis  adhere 
to  custom  that  tlicy  couhl  not  be  induced  to  use  cla\'  for  such  purposes 
from  any  other  than  the  localities  here  mentioned.  They  declare  that 
the  clay  will  ncviM'  become  exhausted,  as  Mother  Earth  will  supply 
them  as  lon<>-  as  they  remain  pure  of  heart. 

On  one  occasion  Mr  Stevenson  and  the  writer  accompanied  We'wha 
to  Corn  Mountain  to  obtain  clay."  On  passing  a  stone  heap  she 
])ick(Hl  up  a  small  stone  in  her  left  hand,  and  spitting  upon  it,  carried 
the  hand  around  her  head  and  threw  the  stone  over  one  shoulder 
u})i)n  the  stone  heap  in  order  that  her  strength  might  not  go  from  her 
when  carrying  the  heav3'-load  down  the  mesa.  She  then  visited  the 
shi-ine  at  the  base  of  the  mother  rock  and  tearing  ofi'  a  bit  of  her 
blanket  deposited  it  in  one  of  the  tiny  pits  in  the  rock  as  an  offering 
to  tin'  mother  rock  (see  plate  xiia).  Wlien  she  drew  near  to  the  clay 
bed  she  indicated  to  Mr  Stevenson  that  he  must  remain  behind,  as  men 
never  approached  the  spot.  Proceeding  a  short  distance  the  party 
reached  a  point  where  We'wha  requested  the  writer  to  remain  per- 
fectly quiet  and  not  talk,  saying:  ''Should  we  talk,  my  pottery  would 
crack  in  the  baking,  and  unless  I  pray  constantly  the  clay  will  not 
appear  to  me.''  She  applied  the  hoe  vigorously  to  the  hard  soil,  all 
the  while  nmrmuring  prayers  to  Mother  Earth.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
cla}'  was  rejected,  ever\'  lump  being  tested  between  the  lingers  as  to 
its  texture.  After  gathering  about  160  pounds  in  a  blanket,  which 
she  carried  on  her  back,  with  the  ends  of  the  blanket  tied  around  her 
forehead,  "We'wha  descended  the  steep  mesa,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  weight. 

The  only  implements  used  in  making  pottery  are  the  bottom  of  a  dis- 
carded water  vase  and  a  sort  of  trowel  made  of  a  gourd  or  a  suitable 
fragment  of  pottery.  No  wheel  is  used,  nor  is  any  kind  of  lathe  or 
revolving  support  known  to  these  people.  The  clay  is  ground  to  a  pow- 
der and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  pulverized  potter}^  fragments 
of  the  latter  being  carefully  hoarded  for  this  purpose.  The  powder  thus 
compounded  is  mixed  with  water  enough  to  make  a  pasty  mass,  which  is 
kneaded  like  dough.  The  more  care  taken  in  pulverizing  the  material 
and  the  more  time  spent  in  working  it  the  liner  becomes  the  paste. 
When  the  mass  reaches  such  a  state  of  consistency  that  the  fingers  can 
no  longer  detect  the  presence  of  gritty  particles  it  is  still  more  deli- 
cately tested  with  the  tongue,  and  when  found  to  be  satisfactoiy  it  is 


oThe  men  who  collect  clay  are  the  few  who  adopt  woman's  dress  and  do  woman's  work,  and  these 
are  always  referred  to  as  women. 
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placed  in  a  vessel  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  where  it  will  retain  the 
moisture  until  wanted  for  use.  In  beginning  the  work  a  sufficient 
quantit}"  is  first  made  into  a  ball  and  then  hollowed  out  with  the  fingers 
until  it  assumes  a  conventional  bowl  shape,  which  serves  as  the  founda- 
tion to  be  afterward  built  up  and  elaborated  into  any  desired  shape. 
The  vessel  is  then  formed  by  the  successi\'e  additions  of  strips  of  the 
paste  long  enough  to  encircle  the  bowl,  each  layer  being  pressed  on 
the  1)rim  with  the  fingers  and  accurately  fitted,  the  trowel  being  then 
skillfully  used  to  finish  the  joining  and  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
original  separation  of  the  strips.  Most  of  the  work  of  modeling  the 
vessel  into  its  final  shape  is  done  on  the  inside  with  a  trowel,  this 
implement  being  used  on  the  outside  chiefly  to  smooth  the  surface. 
The  clay,  if  it  has  been  properly  worked,  possesses  sufficient  tenacit}' 
and  plasticity  to  admit  of  being  pressed  and  scraped  without  cracking. 

The  completed  utensil  is  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  da}'  to  dry,  after 
which  it  must  be  handled  carefully  until  after  it  is  baked.  This  is 
nevertheless  the  state  of  manufacture  in  which  it  is  to  be  decorated. 
The  modern  ware  is  usually  painted  white,  except  the  cooking  vessels, 
which  are  unpainted,  A  white  clay  is  dissolved  in  water  and  then 
made  into  cones  which  ai'e  dried  in  the  sun.  When  recpiired  for  use 
these  cones  arc  rubbed  to  powder  on  a  stone,  again  mixed  with  water, 
and  applied  in  the  liquid  state  to  the  object  with  a  rabbit-skin  mop. 
Polishing  stones  are  used  to  finish  the  surface.  After  a  thorough 
drying  of  this  foundation,  the  designs  are  painted  with  brushes  made 
of  yucca  needles,  the  pigments  having  been  ground  in  stone  mortars 
and  made  into  a  paste  with  water  to  which  a  sirup  of  yucca  fruit  is 
added.  Water  from  lioiled  Cleome  serrulata  (Mexican  name  waco) 
is  mixed  with  l>]ack  pigment  (a  manganiferons  clay  containing  organic 
matter)  in  decorating  potterv.  Ferruginous  clays  which  on  heating 
burn  to  yellow,  red,  or  brown  are  eniploj-ed  for  decorating. 

These  potters  do  not  use  patterns  in  molding  or  decorating  their 
work.  In  many  of  (he  pu(>l)los  the  pottery  is  undecorated,  the  surface 
being  finished  in  plain  red  or  black.  The  ware  is  made  of  a  yellowish 
clay,  in  the  maimer  heretofore  descril)ed,  and  the  vases  are  placed 
in  the  sun,  where  they  remain  for  some  hours.  They  are  then  washed 
with  a  solution  of  red  ochcr,  and  while  wet  the  process  of  polishing 
begins,  the  woman  with  untiring  eiKM'gy  going  over  the  surface  again 
and  again  with  hei-  polishing  stone,  every  little  wliiK^  ])assing  a  wet 
cloth  owr  (lie  vessel  to  keep  the  surface  moist.  NN  Ikmi  the  polishing  is 
completed,  the  vess(>l  is  again  placed  in  (he  sun  for  a  short  time  brfoiv 
receiving  its  final  baking  in  (he  oven.  When  (iu' baking  is  C(>mple(ed. 
the  vess(<ls  (hat  are  (o  i-(>(ain  (li(>  reddisii  colur  ar(^  renioviMl,  while  (hose 
that  ait>  (()  be  l)la(  U  rtMnain  in  (he  ovens,  which  are  (h(Mi  (<overed  with 
a  (piMiility  of  Io()S(^  niannri".  The  (ir(^  is  so  smoduM'eil  liv  (his  jivocess 
as  to  produce  a  (lens(>  sniol\(\  Mini  it  is  this  smoke  absorb(>d  into  (he 
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)M)ttfrv  produces  the  hliU'k  coloriii'j;-,  no  black  ])i<j;'iii(nit  of  uii}-  kind 
lnMiiy  ii>cil.  While  tliere  is  no  u(tein[)t  at  surface  decoration,  many 
pivtty  and  curious  sliapes  aic modeled  by  the  clever  potters.  There 
are  wat»'r  jars  and  Imwls  with  fluted  edges,  imitations  of  l>irds  and 
beasts,  and  many  (jueer  fij^ures. 

When  the  Zuni  i)()tter  has  completed  the  decoration,  the  articles  are 
reatly  for  l)akino-.  A  suitable  spot  out  of  doors  is  selected,  and  if 
possible  a  day  is  chosen  wlien  there  is  no  wind  to  interfere  with  the 


Fig.  24— Old  Zufii  vase. 


process,  unless  it  be  the  regular  time  for  baking  pottery  during  the 
summer  solstice  ceremonies.  The  pieces  to  be  fired  are  placed  upon 
stones  to  raise  them  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  an  oven  of 
dried  manure  from  the  sheep  and  goat  pens  is  built  around  and  over 
them.  The  fii-e  is  carefully  managed  in  order  to  produce  a  gradual 
heating,  after  which  the  entire  mass  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat 
until  the  baking  is  completed,  the  process  usually  requiring  one  or  two 
hours.  A  bit  of  wafer  bread  is  deposited  in  each  vase,  so  that  the 
spirit  of  the  vase  may  be  fed  with  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  bread. 
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It  is  believed  that  whould  a  pregnant  woman  look  upon  a  piece  of  pot- 
tery while  in  process  of  firing,  it  will  l)e  marred  with  a  black  spot. 
Thus  the  Zufiis  account  for  the  blemishes  caused  b}'  the  smoking  of  the 
potterj'. 

Much  of  the  modern  pottery  is  decorated  with  animal  forms,  with 
an  attempt  to  depict  them  as  such,  while  birds  and  animals  in  the 
ancient  ware  are  so  highl}'  conventionalized  that  onl}-  the  initiated  can 
determine  the  original  of  the  motive.  Figure  24  shows  a  very  old 
vase  decorated  with  conventionalized  butterfly  and  cloud  and  rain  sym- 
bols, while  the  more  modern  style  of  vases"  are  presented  in  figure  25. 


Fk;,  2."i — Mmli  rn  Zin'ii  Viiscs. 
SITiVKHSAirniTNC 


The  Mexican  dollar,  owing  to  its  purity,  is  em])loyod  by  the  silver- 
sniKJi  in  ])rerer(Mice  to  the  silver  dollar  of  the  Ujiibnl  State>.  Nalivi^ 
silver  is  not  known  to  the  Zunis.  at  least  at  the  present  time,  and  Zuni 
sages  claim  that  their  people  neviM-  worked  in  silver  or  copper  liefore 
th(>  i)resence  of  the  Spaniards,  ^^'ith  crudt^  imjih^nents  are  inantifac- 
tured  elaborate  ornaments  for  i)ri(ll(>s,  silver  b(>lts.  and  l)uttons  for 
men,  and  silver  beads,  bangles,  and  rings  for  women.  The  furnace, 
Ix'llows,  dies  everything  ])(>r<aining  to  the  workslio])  of  the  silver- 
smith (see  plate  X("\ )  nvo  of  home  inaiuifacture,  exc(>pt  the  tiles  and 
hannners,  and  these  are  carpenttM  s"  tools.  The  .silversmith  is  also  the 
l>lacksmit)i  and  gencMMl  utility  num  of  the  village. 


nS\  iiilmlisin  will  Im' ili":i'fili(Ml  in  n  liiliT  piijirr  "Irvntril  |c>  thr  snI)jpot. 
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liKAl)  .^lAKlNO 

The  inoic  pi-cciou  -  Ix'.ul-  of  the  Ziifiis  of  shell,  black,  red,  and  white 
stone  arc  aiul  arc  not  inaniifactui'cd  at  present.    'I'hey  still 

make  l)ca(l-  nt'  i  uniiioi-c  w  hile  shells,  [)referably  the  olive-shell,  and 
s|)oii(l\  111-  |)riiice|i-.  'I'hey  also  color  shells  red  in  imitation  of  the 
last-nanicil  >l:c]l.  TinMiLih  the  tni'ijuoises  are  soinetinies  ground  to 
corrcsijoml  Id  the  while  slicll  heads.  th(>  stones  are  usually  left  in  the 
foi-in  ill  which  lliey  are  secured.  Coral  beads  are  purchased  from 
ti-adi  i--  ami  \ai  \  -oiiiew  hat  in  form,  though  the_v  are  generally  cylin- 
iliical  or  louiid.  The  ancient  stone  beads  are  as  a  rule  C3dindrical; 
some  few  ai'c  tlat.    The  \vliit(i  shell  beads  are  fiat." 

The  ])rocess  of  bead  making  is  long  and  tedious.  Shells  are  broken 
into  bits  and  each  piece  is  rubbed  on  a  stone  slab  until  it  is  of  the 
desired  thinness.  The  more  delicate  the  bead  the  more  valuable  it  is. 
After  each  ))iece  has  passed  thi'ough  the  rulji^ing  process  it  is  laid  to 
one  side  until  tliere  arc  enough  pieces  to  form  a  string  of  beads;  then 
•  the  boring  is  begun  (see  plate  xcvi).  As  each  stone  is  pierced  it  is 
usually  slipped  on  a  string  for  safe-keeping  until  the  boring  is  com- 
pleted, when  the  irregular  pieces  are  rubbed  separately  on  the  stone 
to  form  them  into  symmetrical  disks  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  From  four  to  six  strings  form  a  necklace.  The  coral 
beads  are  sprinkled  among  the  turquoise  and  the  more  numerous 
white  sliell  beads.  The  beads  never  reach  the  end  of  the  string;  a 
finger's  length  is  left  l)are  of  beads.  The  older  necklaces,  which  were 
more  carefully  jnade  than  the  modern  ones,  are  very  valuable,  a  single 
string  })ringing  a  nund^er  of  horses. 

WAGON  MAKING 

The  only  commercial  wagon  in  Zuni  is  owned  b}^  Mr  Graham,  the 
agent.  The  Indian  wagon  is  of  home  manufactui'e,  although  of  Spanish 
origin  (see  plate  xcvii).  The  wheels  are  heav}'  blocks,  carved  in  the 
rudest  fashion;  the  bed  is  composed  of  beams  or  poles  and  the  sides 
of  slender  poles.  The  structure  is  lined,  when  necessary,  with  hide. 
It  is  draw  n  by  oxen,  and  the  whole  is  of  the  most  primitive  character.* 

AUCTIONKERING 

Auctioneering  with  the  Zufiis  is  quite  as  much  of  a  feature  as  it  is 
with  civilized  people,  and  the  auctioneer  is  a  conspicuous  character. 
When  the  larder  Ijecomes  overstocked  with  some  varieties  of  food  and 
is  deficient  in  others,  the  head  of  the  household  looks  anxiously  for 

a  A  fine  specimen  of  a  cylinijrical  turquoise  bead  three-fourths  inch  in  length,  found  at  a  ruin  near 
the  Zufii  salt  lake,  was  secured  for  the  National  Museum. 

f>  Mr  Stevenson  secured  one  of  these  wagons  from  a  Rio  Grande  pueblo  for  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington 
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the  announcement  that  the  auctioneer  is  to  give  his  services  to  those 
in  need  of  them.  The  time  being  arranged  for  the  sale,  the  auction 
occur-s  in  the  great  plaza  (see  plate  xcvin).  The  following  is  a 
description  of  an  auction  which  lasted  three  days,  observed  by  the 
writer  in  1896:  Early  in  the  morning  the  auctioneer  placed  a  bunch  of 
yellow  blossoms  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  and  covered  it  with  a  conical 
cooking  vessel,  no  one  being  present  but  the  auctioneer  and  the  writer. 
What  was  under  the  vessel  was  a  secret,  and  the  flowers  were  not 
removed  until  everyone  had  left  the  plaza  in  the  evening.  At  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  women  began  bringing  in  their  wares. 
Bowls  and  baskets  were  deposited  about  the  inverted  cooking  vessel. 
These  contained  wheat  flour,  dried  peaches,  beans,  squash  which  had 
been  cut  into  strips  and  dried,  and  other  articles  of  food.  Burros 
sometimes  found  their  wa}^  to  the  sale  and  got  their  noses  into  the 
baskets  before  they  could  be  driven  away.  Though  only  the  women 
wei'e  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  auction,  a  number  of  men  sat 
about  with  their  knitting.  The  auctioneer  set  forth  the  good  qualities 
of  the  article  for  sale,  stated  what  the  owner  wished  in  exchange  for 
it,  and  with  his  ready  tongue  soon  enticed  a  purchaser.  He  frequently 
sold  an  article  within  thirty  seconds  after  it  was  brought  to  the  plaza. 
Payment  was  made  at  once,  and  the  traders  left  the  plaza  to  return  in 
a  short  lime  with  the  vessels,  which  go  back  to  their  owners. 

The  auctioneer,  an  aged  man  with  white  hair,  had  served  long  at  the 
business  and  would  have  been  considered  a  model  one  in  any  com- 
munity. He  was  kept  busy  on  this  occasion  from  morning  until  night. 
He  received  no  compensation  for  his  services  except  innumerable 
invitations  to  eat." 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Mr  Stevenson,  during  his  first  visit  to  the  Zufiis  in  1.S79.  inaugurated 
man}'  changes  for  tlie  better.  Window  panes,  candles,  lamps,  and  silver- 
smiths' implements  were  introduced,  and  larger  doors  were  made. 
Each  Indian  who  aided  in  making  boxes  for  packing  the  (Toverninent 
collection  received  enough  lumber  to  make  a  door,  the  Indians  being 
taught  to  make  the  doors  and  hang  (h(Mn.  Improvements  progressed 
slowly  from  that  time  to  1902,  since  w  hich  date  great  strides  haveboen 
made  in  certain  directions;  but  in  1904  the  people  were  found  (o  be  in 
a  deplorable  condition  morally. 

While  the  ceilings  of  the  older  houses  are  low.  (hose  of  (lie  newer 
ones,  or  of  such  as  have  undergone  renovation,  are  high.  The  finer 
houses  arc  now  Iniilt  entirely  of  stone,  ijuarried  a  few  miles  from 
Zuni.    An  ax  and  chisel  are  (he  only  tneiins  adopted  for  i|UMrrving, 

(1  Tills  system  nf  1rinliiiK  is  snid  by  llio  ZiiTils  lo  hiwo  oxistoil  long  lo-foro  llii'  invBsion  of  (lie 
Spaniards,  aiul  it  is  pnn'ticoil  in  all  tlie  puolilos. 
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somt'limr-  llicax  aldiic  t)ciii<i-  used.  Sliinolcs  iiiade  ))y  tlie  Zufii  car- 
pciitci-  l.ikc  till'  i)la(('  of  the  willmv  houj^hs  across  the  l)eams  of  the 
ri'ilinir.  aiul  the  rooms  arc  much  larj^cr.  The  women  still  do  nniv.h  of 
thi>  work  ill  I  lie  construction  of  houses. 

Larue,  sometimes  doid)le.  windows  with  curtains,  doors  with  locks, 
and  cliiiia  closets  aic  niuch  in  Fashion  at  present.  Enameled  iron  bed- 
steads arc  to  ))(•  louiid  ill  a  few  houses,  while  a  number  of  families 
have  chairs  and  tal)lcs.  The  table  is  introduced  rather  as  an  ornament, 
a>  tlicv  i)refer  to  serve  their  meals  in  the  old-fashioned  way  on  the 
iloor.  The  writer  has  observed  but  two  families  eating  from  tables. 
A  numl)er  of  small  heating  and  cooking  stoves  are  in  use,  and  yeast- 
powder  bread  baked  in  the  stove  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  ])read 
prepared  in  the  native  manner-. 

Soap  was  introduced  in  1879  in  the  hope  that  the  Zunis  would  wash 
their  cotton  clothes,  and  the  writer  undertook  the  task  of  instruction. 
She  selected  as  a  pupil  a  man  who  had  adopted  woman's  dress  and  who 
was  known  to  be  the  strongest,  most  active,  and  most  progressive 
Indian  in  the  tribe;  but  he  was  averse  to  the  work,  and  at  first  refused 
to  wash.  He  looked  on  in  silence  for  a  time  while  the  writer  worked. 
Never  having  had  any  experience  in  that  work  herself,  she  soon  had 
most  of  the  water  from  the  tub  on  the  floor  and  was  drenched  to  the  skin. 
The  pupil  exclaimed:  "You  do  not  understand  that  which  you  would 
teach.  You  do  not  understand  as  much  as  the  missionar3^'s  wife;  she 
keeps  the  water  in  the  tub  and  does  not  make  a  river  on  the  floor.  Let 
me  take  your  place."  Ironing  time  came,  onl}'  to  find  the  pupil  still 
more  averse.  He  declared  he  had  learned  enough  and  would  never 
learn  to  iron.  But  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  go  on  with  the  work. 
Many  weeks  passed,  however,  before  he  would  wash  and  iron  without 
constant  urging.  Finally  he  began  to  realize  that  he  was  accumulating 
silver  dollars  from  the  members  of  the  expedition.  Then  he  declared 
that  he  would  become  a  good  laundryman  and  would  go  to  Fort  Win- 
gate  and  wash  for  the  captains'  families.  This  man  ultimately  became 
as  celebrated  as  a  Chinese  laundryman,  his  own  cleanly  apparel  being 
his  advertising  card,  and  was  called  upon  not  only  by  the  officers' 
families  at  the  garrison,  but  b}'  the  white  settlers  near  and  far.  Others 
of  the  tn})e  concluded  that  the}",  too,  would  wash  their  clothes,  and 
consequently  a  great  change  for  the  better  took  place. 

Laundering,  which  is  carried  on  extensively  at  the  present  time,  is 
not  confined  to  either  sex;  the  men  wash  their  own  clothes,  and  the 
women  launder  for  their  children  and  themselves.  Only  a  few  work 
for  the  whites,  the  men  wearing  female  attire  being  preferred  to  the 
women  on  account  of  their  strength  and  endurance. 

The  Zufiis  sell  their  wool  and  buy  blankets  and  quilts,  so  that  the 
bed  blankets  so  extensively  woven  by  them  in  past  years  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen.  Weaving  needles  made  of  tin  cans  are  used  instead  of  the 
bone  needle  of  earlier  da3'S. 
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The  art  of  clj-eing  is  virtually  lost.  Gussets  in  sleeves  and  trousers 
have  been  introduced,  and  whenever  the  men  can  raise  money  for  the 
purpose,  the}'  have  come  to  wear  European  dress,  including  hats  and 
shoes.  Now  even  the  baby  boy  who  has  not  a  hat  is  quite  out  of  the 
fashion.  Aboriginal  women  are  much  slower  than  the  men  to  adopt 
new  styles,  but  in  1902  many  of  the  Zufii  women  were  to  be  seen 
wearing  a  full  cotton  skirt  and  blouse  waist,  such  as  the  Navaho  women 
have  worn  in  warm  weather  for  j^ears.  The  women  now  do  much  of 
the  sewing,  and  some  few  are  the  happy  possessors  of  sewing  machines. 
The  artistic  pottery  is  supplanted  to  a  great  extent  b}'  stone  china 
washbowls,  used  for  serving  food  as  well  as  for  bathing,  and  bv  cheap 
china  and  glass  dishes.  The  potter}'  made  at  present  is  very  inferior, 
and  is  ordered  in  large  quantities  by  traders  to  supply  the  demands  of 
trade.  The  modern  pottery  collected  by  Mr  Stevenson  in  previous 
years  for  the  National  Museum  can  well  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  past.  In  addition  to  their  poor  pottery  the  Zunis  are  making- 
baskets  colored  with  diamond  dyes  in  imitation  of  the  fine  basket 
work  of  the  Hopi  pueblo  of  Oraibi,  and  sad  to  relate  the  beautiful 
coloring  of  the  Ilopi  baskets  has  been  supplanted  by  diamond  dyes. 
No  one  in  Zuni  who  can  buy  flour  now  grinds  vyheat.  Lard,  yeast 
powder,  cofliee,  and  white  sugar  have  become  staple  articles  witli  the 
Zunis. 

While  the  people  themselves  are  slowly  but  gradually  improving 
their  condition  of  living,  they  are  having  a  hard  struggle  to  preserve 
the  live  stock  which  they  labored  so  industriously  to  secure.  The 
goodly  supply  of  horses  and  cattle  found  in  Zuni  in  1ST9  dwindled 
to  a  small  number,  owing  to  the  deprepations  not  only  of  Navahos 
and  Mexicans,  but  also  of  some  of  the  white  settlers  in  the  country. 
They  have  been  more  fortunate^  with  the  sheep  and  goats,  as  the  ever- 
watchful  eye  of  the  herder  has  pvev<'nted  inroads  upon  them  except 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Navahos.  More  recently  their  horses  and 
cattle  as  well  as  sheep  have  increased. 

The  wheat  tields  are  now  largely  })r()tectp<l  l)v  barbed-wire  fencing, 
and  when  the  diun  now  being  constructed  by  the  (xoveriunent  is 
finished  the  Zuni  problem  of  living  will  be  settled;  but  alas,  the 
Zufii  as  a  man  and  good  citizen  has  fallen  far  below  what  he  was 
before  he  came  into  intimate  contact  with  civilized  man.  In  1S79  no 
amount  oi'  inoncv  conld  lun  (-  ])nrchased  a  genuine  Zuni  mask,  and  not 
for  the  world  would  they  have  manufactnrtMl  a  bogus  specimen,  so 
great  was  IIkmi'  (ln>ad  of  ollVnding  their  gods.  It  was  not  mitil  lS9t> 
that  the  writer  was  al)l<>  to  coll(>ct  any  of  (lie  masks  of  these  people. 
Through  h(M-  long  acquaintance  with  ll)(>  priests  and  their  attachment 
to  he)'  she  then  succ»>(>ded  in  securing  nin(^  choice  specimens.  At 
present  tlH>  less  oilliodox  men  will  manufactun^  almost  anvthing  a 
collector  may  divsirc.     Spurious  ancient  fetishes  arc  made  by  (lie 
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silcUl'iil  and  passed  oil  as  ncnuiiH'.  So  it  is  also  with  masks  and  altars. 
An\  nundKM-  of  rrauduicnt  ()l)j(H!t,s  may  be  obtained  'it  the  prices  set 
1>\  t he  (  lexer  1  ndians. 

'The  \  illaj;-e  as  a  whole  lias  underfjone  consideral)]e  change  since 
jsT'.'.  'I'he  eori'als  which  were  immediatel}'  around  tlie  village,  almost 
at  the  doors.  Ikinc  been  i-eiiioved  to  a  distance.  The  walls  of  the  old 
Spanish  church  are  nearly  gone.  In  1879  the  walls  of  this  church 
wen>  in  a  fair  state  of  pi'eservation  and  partly  i-oofed.  The  two 
l)ells.  rung  by  striking  with  stone  hammers,  which  hung  in  the  bel- 
fry are  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  Zuni  theurgists.  The  lone  cotton- 
wood  tree  which  long  stood  in  the  village  has  disappeared.  The 
sti'eets  arc  now  kept  in  much  better  condition  than  formerly.  The  gen- 
eral improvement  in  living  is  due  principally  to  additional  trading 
stations  scattered  through  the  country.  The  adoption  of  foreign 
waj's,  however,  has  brought  with  it  the  evils  of  intoxication  and 
trickery  in  dealing  with  the  white  man,  whom  tbey  delight  to  lie  to 
and  cheat,  though  among  themselves  the  Zunis  are  still  honest.  They 
are  as  secretive  as  ever  concerning  their  religion  and  rituals,  and  they 
are  as  far  from  Christianization  as  before  the  Spaniard  set  foot  in 
their  land.  The  few  who  attend  the  Christian  services  do  so  with  no 
real  understanding  of  what  the  services  mean.  One  marriage  has  been 
solemnized  by  a  Protestant  minister.  The  girl  is  Nina,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nai'uchi  formerly  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  Though 
Nina  at  one  time  showed  with  much  pride  her  marriage  certificate 
given  her  by  the  minister  who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony, 
realizing  that  it  was  something  her  Zuni  sisters  did  not  possess, 
she  had  no  real  conception  of  Christianity.  In  190J:  the  certificate 
was  destroyed,  that  both  Nina  and  her  husband  should  be  rid  of 
Christianit}'. 

The  writer  riamed  Nina  when  she  was  4  years  of  age,  and  started 
her  to  school,  exacting  a  promise  from  Nai'uchi  that  he  would  compel 
her  regular  attendance.  This  promise  was  solemnly  kept,  though 
Nina  many  times  begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave  school.  After  several 
years  of  regular  instruction  she  understood  considerable  English,  and 
later  grew  to  have  remarkable  command  of  the  language,  which  she 
still  retains,  though  she  has  come  in  contact  with  Americans  but  little 
since  she  left  school.  When  asked  by  the  writer  in  1902  how  she 
rememVjered  English  so  well  when  she  saw  so  few  Americans,  she 
replied:  "I  make  two  people  of  myself  and  I  talk  to  myself."" 

Although  there  had  been  a  school  at  the  pueblo  since  1876,  the  few 
other  Zufiis  who  spoke  an}-  English  in  1896  were  men  who  had  acquired 
a  meager  knowledge  of  the  language  as  they  came  into  communication 
with  explorers  and  others,  and  the  adopted  child  of  a  teacher.  The 


aTu'maka,  a  man  who  was  taught  when  a  boy  by  Mr  Graham,  many  years  a  trader  at  Zufii,  and 
now  agent  to  these  jjeople,  has  a  good  understanding  of  English. 
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writer  observed  a  g'reat  improvement  in  1902.  ]\lan3"  of  the  school 
children  could  make  themselves  understood  in  English,  and  the  men, 
from  moi'e  frequent  association  with  the  whites,  had  made  sufficient 
progress  in  the  language  to  protect  to  some  extent,  their  rights  in 
trading.  In  1904  a  still  larger  number  of  Zunis  had  more  or  less 
command  of  English. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS « 

As  a  rule  the  forms  of  the  Zunis  are  symmetrical  and  their  carriage 
graceful.  The  women  are  small,  with  shapely'  limbs,  hands,  and 
feet.  Many  are  handsome  in  their  youth,  but  they  grow  corpulent 
at  an  early  age.  When  the  laughing  eyes  of  youth  become  somewhat 
dimmed  by  years,  they  acquire  a  kind,  motherly  expression.  In  1879 
seven  albinos  were  found  amond  the  Zunis.  Mr  Stevenson  with  diffi- 
culty gathered  six  of  the  albinos  in  a  group  and  secured  a  photograph 
of  them  (see  plate  xcix).  The  mother  of  an  infant  albino  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  her  child  to  be  photographed.  Indeed, 
these  people  are  so  sensitive  of  their  condition  that  they  avoid  the 
presence  of  strangers,  and  while  the  men  may  stand  their  ground,  the 
women  and  children,  especially  the  latter,  flee  from  the  "Americano." 
The  writer  has  seen  several  of  the  children  grow  to  girlhood  and 
womanhood.  A  birth  of  an  albino  child  occurred  in  1S9*).  These 
people  have  light,  decidedly  yellowish  hair  and  roniploxions  of  decided 
delicacy.  They  all  have  weak  eyes,  and  their  vision  is  so  atrected  bv 
the  absence  of  choroid  pigment  that  they  are  obliged  to  protect  tiieir 
eyes,  which  always  become  inflamed  from  ordinary  daylight.  When 
out  of  doors  the  albino  men  wear  hats,  when  they  can  be  secured,  and 
the  women  cover  their  faces  Avith  blank(>ts  and  peep  through  the 
smallest  openings.  The  statement  that  albinos  are  compelled  to  live 
apai't  from  the  others  of  the  tribe  is  erroneous,  and  none  of  them  are 
debaired  from  religious  or  social  privileges.  In  no  instance  has  an 
albino  parent  an  albino  child,  and  no  two  of  them  belong  to  the  same 
family.  The  adults  are  each  married  to  a  dark-haiied  Indian,  and 
they  have  healthy  oH's])ring. 

The  writer  is  under  obligations  to  Dr  Ales  Ilrdlicka.  curator  of 
l)hysical  anthropology  in  the  Unitinl  Sfafes  National  Museum,  who  in 
l!»no  v  isited  and  (>xamined  many  of  (1h>.  Zinlis,  for  the  following  notes, 
in  the  proportions  and  features  of  the  peoples: 

Tlic  Zunis  slidw  a  coiisiilcrahle  variation  Iti  stature,  Imt  may  ho  ilos(Tit>o(l  as  liolow. 
iiu'dium  luMKlit.  Among  (!()  ailiilt  men,  r-i  per  rent  meammvi  ISOto  em.  in  height; 
23..S  per  cent,  155  to  UiO  cm.;  26.7  per  cent,  1(?0  to  1(>5  cm.;  .SI."  per  cent,  1(>5  to 
170  cm.;  and  1. per  cent,  170  to  175  cm. 

/\m()n!j;  -lit  men  willi  nmlcfurmcil  heait«  only  5  liad  a  cephalic  inch'x  hclow  77:  in 
12  it  was  between  77  and  SO,  and  in  82,  or  (i5  percent,  it  was  ahov(>  SO.  Tims  the 
tribe  may  be  coiisidered  as  iireihiminately  brachycepludic,  with  a  considerable  varia- 

oThe  extreme  iHolntlon  of  the  Zuflis  han  pressrved  n  dtrong  intiividunlHy. 
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linn.  Tlicrr  lire  ilidii'Ml  i' iiis  Ihal  1  li  is  \  :uial  iuii  is  hir'),'fly  due  ti  j  an  early  ailliiixt  n  re 
of  a  iliilifliiK-cphalic  |ifii|iK-. 

Till'  liu'c  is  usual ly  nl  nn n Icialc  1 1 i mcnsii ms,  w  ith  hk itc  los  jnii nciil check  1  xmes. 
Tlu' avora>:i'  lii/yjiumalie  aillh  in  lliemeiiis  I4.;!cni.;  aveiajie  luM^rlil  linm  cliiii  to 
nasinn,  1  cm.:  avcrav't'  liei^jlit  of  forelicad  from  iiasioii  to  hairline,  7  em.  I'lio 
iiosi-  is  nilhiT  sliort,  witli  an  avcra^^e  nasal  index  of  H2.  The  nasal  bridge  is  mostly 
niodci-ately  convex  or  concavo-convex.  The  mouth  is  rathi!r  lar<;e;  the  li|w  vary 
from  medium  to  \vell-develo|>ed,  in  the  iMiropean  standard.  Alveolar  i)rognathism 
is  mostly  iiroiiouneed,  hut  facial  pro<rnathism  is  small.  The  an^fles  of  the  lowei-  jaw 
are  often  i|nile  |irominenl  in  the  male. 

Tlie  liody  is  u'cnerally  well  develo))ed,  and  sliows  more  uniformity  than  in  whites. 
In  .".  out  of  llie  tid  men  examiiieil  there  was  a  tendency  to  obesity.  In  women  this  is 
more  frei|Uent,  but  the  corpulenic:  very  seldom  reaches  a  degree  at  which  it  would 
become  uncomfortable.  The  average  chest  diameters  in  men,  at  nippk?  height,  are: 
De]>th,  L'l.4cm.:  breadth,  82.9  cm.  The  limbs  show  ordinary  muscularity.  Thearni 
expanse  in  men  exceeds  the  heigh.t  on  the  average  by  4.7  cm.  Tlie  sitting  lieight  is, 
in  males,  on  the  average,  52.3  per  c^ent  of  the  stature.  The  calf  is  generally  smaller 
than  in  whites,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  of  moderate  dimensions. 

The  ]ihysical  characteristics  of  the  Zunis  identify  this  tribe  closely  with  the  Hopis 
and  the  majority  of  the  other  Pueblos.  There  is  al.so  some  physical  relation  to  the 
Navahos,  and,  farther  south,  to  many  of  the  peoples  who  spoke  the  Nahuatlan 
language. 

The  several  albinos  who  were  examined  showed  nothing  abnormal  in  their  meas- 
urements. 

MEDICAL  PRACTICE 

The  belief  held  by  .some  .students  that  the  therapeutics  of  the  North 
American  Indian.s  i.s  associated  altogether  with  occultism  is  erroneous. 
Though  the  practice  of  the  Zunis  is  to  a  large  extent  fetishistic,  it 
is  rich  in  h'gitimate  drugs.  Some  of  these  drugs  are  emploj-ed  in 
conjunction  with  theurgism;  but  frequentl}'  medicines  are  administered 
))otli  internally  and  externally  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  without 
prayers  or  incantations,  not  only  by  the  old  women,  who  know  various 
plant  medicines,  but  also  by  the  professional  man  or  woman,  who  is 
always  a  theurgist  of  some  esoteric  fraternity. 

Some  of  the  Zuiii  medicines  are  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  signatures,  in  conjunction  with  prayers  and  other  cere- 
monie.s.  Others  are  the  medicines  of  the  Beast  Gods  of  the  six  regions, 
.snake  medicine,  ant  medicine,  medicine  of  the  feathered  kingdom,  and 
te'nas'siili,  the  mythical  medicine  plant  which  is  .said  to  bear  blossoms 
of  the  colors  of  the  six  regions.  While  these  medicines,  which  are 
mainly  plants,  are  used  in  conjunction  with  fetishes  of  the  animals  to 
which  they  belong,  the}'  are  generally  of  real  medicinal  value.  Mas- 
.sage  i.s  extensively  practiced,  and  the  masseur  or  masseuse  is  most 
proficient. 

For  any  complicated  or  mysterious  trouble,  or  one  which  does  not 
yield  readily  to  legitimate  medicine,  some  higher  power  than  man  must 
be  called  upon  to  eradicate  the  disease  "shot"  into  the  person  by 
witchcraft.    In  such  cases  the  Beast  Gods  act  through  their  agents,  the 
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theurgists,  who  have  great  influence,  the  patient  and  the  family  show- 
ing every  confidence  in  their  doctor,  who  selects  some  one  against  whom 
he  harbors  animosity  as  the  destroyer  of  the  health  of  his  patient. 
The  patient  also,  or  a  member  of  the  family,  may  accuse  some  man  or 
woman  as  the  witch  who  "shot"  the  medicine  into  him.  The  practices 
of  the  theurgists  are  fully  described  in  the  section  I'elating  to  witch- 
craft and  esoteric  fraternities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  use  of  antiseptics  among  these  primitive 
people  antedating  the  modern  practice  of  surgery.  What  the  scien- 
tific man  learns  through  investigation  and  experiment,  aboriginal  man 
discovers  by  accident  and  chance  experience.  The  Indian's  treat- 
ment is  blindly  empiric.  He  does  not  understand  why  his  medicine 
cures;  he  simpl}"  knows  that  it  does  cure,  and  he  attril)utes  the  cause 
to  some  divine  power.  He  applies  the  antiseptic  without  ])athing  his 
hands  or  the  parts  afl'ected,  and  the  wound  is  usually  covered  with  a 
soiled  cloth.    He  does  a  part,  however,  and  nature  completes  the  work. 

Bacteriology  teaches  that  disease  is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of 
microbes;  the  Zuni  theurgists  declare  disease  generally  to  bo  caused 
by  foreign  life  "shot"  into  the  body  by  witches.  Roentgen  learned 
to  illuminate  the  bones  and  viscera  with  X  rays;  the  Zuni  theurgist 
holds  a  crystal  in  the  light  inunediately  before  his  patient  that  ho  may 
see  into  the  fiesh  and  locate  the  disease.  It  can  not  be  said  whether 
the  Zuiii  women  overbad  a  struggle  to  enter  the  field  of  medicine,  but 
to-day  some  of  the  most  successful  practitioners,  both  in  legitimate 
medicine  and  in  theurgy,  are  women,  though  they  are  much  fewer 
than  the  men.  Some  of  the  male  theurgists  are  successful  in  certain 
kinds  of  surgery,  especially  in  tii(>  treatment  of  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions. 

In  1879  the  writer  discovered  that  the  Zuiiis  employed  a  narcotic, 
but  she  failed  to  secure  specimens  of  the  drug  until  VM>2.  which  was 
then  found  to  be  Datura  stramonium,  jimson  weed.  '!'li(>  mention  of 
the  oi'iginal  discovery  caused  I'cmark  at  tli(>  tin)('.  sduie  ct Iniologists 
declaring  that  though  th(>  North  American  Indians  had  intoxicants, 
they  were  enlii'ely  ignorant  of  narcotics.  Mr  .lames  Moonev,  of  the 
Hurcan  of  American  Ethnology,  who  ()l)sorved  th(>  us(>  of  the  jievote 
plant  with  ceremonial  forms  among  th(>  Kiowas  and  oIIum-  tiil)es  of 
the  southern  plains  souliiward  into  M(>xico,  was  tl)e  tirst  to  brinii",  in 
IS'.M,  (lie  i>lant  and  ceremonv  to  sci(-iit ilic  atliMition.  He  supplied  the 
late  Dr  1).  \V.  PriMitiss  with  a  (|nan(i(y  of  this  plant,  and  sifter  manv 
car(>fid  ("xperiments  with  it  Doctoi-  Prentiss  adminislei-ed  it  to  his 
])Mtients  lis  ;in  aneslhel  ic  witii  niosl  I'lnoratilt^  results.  Tlu^  Znnis  do 
not  iviiow  (he  i)eyote,  but  (hey  iis(>  liie  jimson  wetvl.  which  they 
call  a'neglakya,  l)o(h  as  a  naicotic  and  (>x((Mnally  for  wounds  and 
bruises.  Tiie  blossoms  and  roo(  ground  (o  a  powder  are  ap|iliod 
externally.  This  plant  is  of  slill  InrdK-r  y.Auc  (o  (h(>  /nnis.  foi'  when 
2:\  icTii— 04  L'5 
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I  hi'  rain  iiric.>-l>-  i^o  out  al  niL;hl  to  foiiimunc.  witli  the  feathered 
kiiiL^iloin  tlicv  put  a  l)it  of  tliis  powdered  I'oot  into  th(!ir  eyes, 
ears,  and  inoiitli  tliat  the  bii-ds  may  not  be  afraid  and  will  li.sten  to 
them  when  they  pray  to  the  l)ir(ls  to  sing  for  the  rains  to  come.  A 
small  jjit'ce  of  tiic  root  is  chewe(l  when  one  wishes  to  commune  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  that  rains  may  come.  The  following  is  the  legend 
asxx'iattnl  with  this  plant:  "  In  the  olden  time  when  the  A'shiwi  were 
near  Ko'thluwala'wa  (abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods)  a 
lirotluM-  and  sister — the  bo3''s  name  was  A'neglakya,  and  the  girl's 
name  was  A'neglakya'si'sa — were  always  walking  about  the  country 
and  looking  everywhei'e  and  seeing  everything,  and  were  always  tell- 
ing their  mother  what  the\'  saw.  This  was  not  pleasing  to  Kow'wi- 
tiima  and  \\'ats'usi,  the  Divine  On.es,  and  the  two  were  banished  into 
the  earth  and  they  became  the  plant  which  bears  their  name.  The}^ 
liave  many  plant  children.  Some  of  the  blossoms  are  all  white,  others 
are  tinted  with  Ijlue,  while  others  are  edged  with  yellow,  blue,  or  red." 

A'neglakva  belongs  to  all  of  the  rain  priests  and  to  the  directors  of 
the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities.  Onh^  those  to  whom  the  plant 
belongs  are  privileged  to  collect  it.  Four  prayer  plumes  are  made  by 
one  who  is  to  gather  the  plants.  One  offering  is  to  A'neglak3^a,  one 
to  A'neglak\-a'si'sa,  and  two  to  ancestors.  The  four  prayer  plumes  are 
planted  the  depth  of  the  arm  in  an  excavation  made  with  an  ancient 
bean  planter  at  daylight  on  the  morning  the  plant  is  to  be  collected. 

The  writer  observed  Nai'uchi,  the  celebrated  theurgist  of  the  Little 
Fire  fraternity,  administer  the  narcotic  previous  to  operating  upon  a 
woman's  breast.  The  abscess  was  cut  with  a  flint  lancet,  the  wound 
was  probed  with  the  index  finger  and  the  pus  forced  out.  The  patient 
slept  placidly  through  the  operation,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
most  painful,  and  when  she  awoke  there  was  no  evidence  that  she  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  drug. 

A'neglak\'a  is  sometimes  administered  hy  a  rain  priest  when  one 
wishes  to  recover  stolen  propert}- .  The  rain  priest  is  received  at  night 
in  an  inner  room  in  the  house  of  the  man  who  lost  his  property.  He 
sits  alone  without  fire  or  light,  and  the  room  is  dark.  The  man  wears 
a  new  white  cotton  shirt  and  trousers  and  new  blue  knitted  leggings. 
No  head-kerchief  or  moccasins  ai'e  worn.  His  hair  is  done  in  the 
usual  st3'le.  A  pallet  is  spread  on  the  floor.  The  rain  priest  sits 
before  the  man,  and  taking  a  bit  of  the  root  of  a'neglak3'a  from  the 
palm  of  h:s  left  hand  places  it  in  the  man's  mouth  with  the  words:  "I 
give  this  medicine  to  my  child  that  he  ma3'  become  hiili'shoti  (intoxi- 
cated/' and  see  the  one  who  has  robbed  him."  The  man  then  lies  on  the 
pallet,  and  the  rain  priest  retires  to  a  front  room  and  sits  bv  the  com- 
municating door,  which  he  closes,  and  continues  to  listen  attentively 
during  the  night.    He  does  not  smoke,  as  A'neglak3'a  does  not  like 


a  The  Zunis  u.se  the  same  word  for  insanity. 
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smoking  at  this  time,  and  he  is  all  alone.  He  hears  the  man  walking 
about  at  intervals  and  is  careful  to  catch  every  word  he  utters.  The 
name  which  the  man  calls  during  the  time  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  medicine  is  that  of  the  thief.  At  da3'light  the  rain  priest  returns 
to  the  inner  room  to  find  the  inan  either  lying  down  or  walking  about. 
He  wakens  the  man  by  gi'abbing  his  arm  and  leads  him  into  the  front 
room,  where  they  sit  side  by  side  facing  east,  and  the  rain  priest 
relates  what  he  heard  during  the  night  and  tells  the  man  that  the 
name  he  called  is  that  of  the  thief.  The  man  denies  all  recollection  of 
what  passed  during  the  night.  He  is  instructed  b^-  the  rain  priest  to 
call  upon  the  rogue  and  demand  his  propert}'.  The  rain  pi'iest  then 
makes  a  fire  and  heats  water  and  has  the  man  drink  a  quantity,  which 
induces  vomiting.  The  dose  of  warm  water  is  repeated  four  times 
with  the  same  results,  that  all  the  a'neglakya  taken  the  previous  night 
may  be  thrown  up.  The  rain  priest  then  leaves  the  man  alone,  but 
returns  in  a  short  time  with  his  wife  and  other  female  members  of 
the  family  who  prepare  yucca  suds  and  wash  the  man's  bead,  while 
he  kneels  on  a  blanket,  and  the  rain  priest  sits  behind  him  with  a 
hand  on  either  shoulder.  The  man's  family  may  be  present  at  this 
ceremony,  but  they  take  no  part  in  it.  After  the  head  is  washed,  the 
rain  priest  gives  four  ears  of  corn  tied  together,  calico,  and  other 
presents,  according  to  his  wealth  or  generosity.  The  corn  is  planted 
the  coming  season  separately  from  other  corn.  The  women  return  to 
their  house  and  bring  food  which  they  prepared  during  the  night, 
which  is  eaten  by  all  present.  After  the  repast,  the  loser  of  the  prop- 
erty goes  to  the  house  of  th(>  person  whom  he  named  when  intoxicated 
and  demands  his  property,  saying:  "I  saw  you  when  I  was  drunk 
with  a'neglakya."  If  the  accused  is  guilty,  he  returns  the  pr(>i)erty, 
for  he  would  be  afraid  to  keep  it  and  thus  offend  A'neglakya. 

For  treating  a  patient  outside  the  ceremonial  chaniber  the  Zuni 
doctor  is  paid  according  to  his  reputation,  but  there  is  no  charge  when 
the  patient  is  treated  during  a  nu^eting  of  an  esoteric  fraternity. 
Like  the  civili/ed  physician,  the  Zuni  doctor  does  not  practice  in  hi.s 
own  famil3',  except  in  rar(>  instances  wh(Mi  the  theurgist  has  groat 
faith  in  his  ability  and  feels  that  he  can  save  the  life  of  the  dear  one. 

A  case  of  pneumonia  developed  on  October  20,  1895,  and  contiinied 
six  weeks,  with  severe  fever,  leaving  (he  man  very  weak,  and  with  an 
ugly  cough.  Il(>  was  anxious  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  writer, 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  ofliciating  llnMirgist  i)revented  any  other  tmit- 
ment  than  his  own.  The  theurgist.  on  his  arrival,  took  a  seat  by  the 
patient  and  i  (  .iiK-sicd  Uiat  a  basket  tray  l)e  brought  (o  him.  He  then 
took  (he  liiuid  of  (lie  pafient  and  made  impiiries  regarding  his  cotidi- 
tion.  lie  r(Mno\  (m1  a  cougai'  fe(isli  and  seveial  small  l>ags  of  medi(Hno 
from  his  pourli  and  (le]iosited  them  in  the  l)nxke( ;  (Ikmi.  holding  (lie 
f(>(isli  l)('t\\(MMi  his  liiinds,  which  ho  carried  close  1o  his  lips,  ho  made  a 
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It)n<,f  pi-avcr.  so  low  :is  not  to  he  hcurd.  Lii3'in<4"  the  fetish  in  the 
iiiisUi'l.  hi'  tooiv  ;i  niiiuitf  (|Uiin(ity  of  medicine  from  two  of  the  bags 
anil  (lopositt'd  i(  in  a  how  l  of  cold  water,  .stirring  the  water  with  a 
hollow  reed:  then  lie  hold  the  bowl  close  to  the  patient,  who  took  .six 
swallow-  of  the  medicine  through  the  reed.  The  blanket  covering 
wa-  (luMi  turned  down,  exposing  the  chest  of  the  patient.  A  small 
(|iianlit\  of  the  nietlicine  was  again  taken  from  each  bag  and  this  was 
run  ill  lour  i)erpendicular  lines  over  the  chest  and  down  the  lym- 
phatics: then  both  ears  were  touched  with  the  medicine.  The  the- 
urgist  did  not  cease  pi'a^'ing  while  handling  the  medicine.  Contin- 
uing to  pray  for  power  to  restore  his  patient  to  health,  he  took  the 
retish  and  medicine  bags  into  his  right  hand  and  touched  them  to 
the  right  shoulder,  the  head,  and  the  left  shoulder  of  the  patient. 
The  diet  was  confined  to  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  commercial  tea 
Avithout  sugar  for  the  first  four  daj's,  during  which  time  the  Beast 
Gods  of  the  four  regions  were  appealed  to  and  the  fetish  medicines 
were  used.  After  this  the  patient  was  permitted  to  eat  as  he  chose. 
For  the  tirst  ten  days  the  pulse  was  120;  and  afterward  it  was  never 
less  than  110  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  fever,  and  the  cough  with 
constant  expectoration  cau.sed  the  patient  great  suflering  and  almost 
reduced  him  to  a  skeleton. 

The  bod}-  was  usually  exposed  to  the  waist,  as  it  is  not  considered 
well  to  be  covered  when  the  skin  is  hot.  During  rainy  and  cold 
weather  the  .sick  man  was  often  left  without  tire,  especially  at  night, 
when  the  room,  which  was  small,  became  intensely  cold.  On  Novem- 
ber 2  the  patient  was  carried  in  a  blanket  through  the  snow  to  his 
mother's  house,  where  he  could  have  a  larger  and  more  comfortable 
room;  and  the  mother  had  Na'iuchi  and  others  of  the  Little  Fire 
fraternit}'  called  in  to  use  their  efforts  in  curing  her  son.  The  cere- 
mony was  similar  to  that  held  \)y  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  other  members 
of  the  U'huhukwe  fraternity  over  a  smallpox  patient.^'  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  fourth  and  last  night  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  members  of 
the  Little  Fire  fraternit}-  the  patient  claimed  to  feel  much  improved, 
though  the  pulse  was  105;  eight  days  later  the  pulse  was  90,  the  cough 
slightly  better.  After  six  weeks  of  this  low  condition  the  patient 
began  to  mend,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  he  was  able  to  be 
about,  but  the  cough  remained  when  the  writer  left  in  January. 

A  most  distressing  case  of  hysteria  was  witnessed  by  the  writer.  A 
beautiful  young  girl,  about  12  years  of  age,  had  suffered  for  five 
weeks,  the  cause  being  suppression  of  the  menses.  Her  family  attrib- 
uted the  trouble  to  witchcraft,  and  no  sooner  was  the  girl  brought 
from  her  mother's  farm  at  Ojo  Caliente  to  Zuiii  than  a  prominent 
theurgist  was  summoned,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing  the  accused 


a  See  p.  527. 
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wizard  to  trial.  The  tribunal  met  on  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  the 
child.  This  trial  is  fully  described  in  the  section  on  witchcraft.  The 
writer,  who  was  called  to  the  house  of  the  invalid  soon  after  her 
arrival,  endeavored  to  take  the  pulse,  but  found  this  impossible, 
though  the  little  sufferer,  who  was  rational  and  deeply  attached  to 
the  writer,  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  emaciated  arm  quiet.  She 
rolled  and  tossed,  pulled  at  her  haij-  and  throat,  and  threw  her  arms 
wildly  about,  her  legs  moving  as  violently  as  her  arms.  Her  head 
was  never  quiet  for  a  moment.  The  loving  family  took  turns  in 
gently  holding  her  on  the  pallet.  First  the  mother,  then  the  fathei' 
at  intervals  appealed  to  the  writer  to  help  their  poor  child.  After 
many  efforts  the  writer  succeeded  in  taking  the  pulse  of  the  girl  on 
the  third  evening  after  her  return  to  Zufii,  and  found  it  to  be  110.  It 
was  still  necessary  for  her  to  be  held  on  the  bed.  She  slept  but  little, 
and  the  liquid  nourishment  prepared  by  the  writer  was  given  to  her 
from  the  mouth  of  her  mother  in  small  (quantities  until  the  eleventh 
day,  when  there  was  a  slight  change  for  the  better.  The  pulse  was 
now  90,  but  on  the  tw(>lfth  day  it  rose  to  100.  On  the  night  of  that 
day  the  writer  found  the  patient  eating  cold  boiled  potatoes,  and  on 
the  following  day  she  was  indulged  with  unripe  watermelon,  which 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  greatly.  The  menses  appeared  on  the  thirteoith 
day,  and  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  SO.  The  patient  continued  gradu- 
ally to  improve  until  her  health  was  fully  restored.  The  writer  could 
not  discover  that  any  other  than  fetishistic  medicines  were  adminis- 
tered to  this  girl. 

Once,  while  the  writer  was  deep  in  tUv  mysteries  of  theurgism  with 
Na'iuchi,  an  el(l(M-ly  woman  hurried  into  the  room  and  with  streaming 
eyes  and  trembling  voice  urged  the  great  theurgist  to  come  to  the 
bedside  of  her  dying  grandchild.  Not  a  moment  wa.s  to  be  lost  if  the 
life  of  this  wee  one,  so  ])recious  to  the  parents  and  grandparents,  was 
to  be  saved.  The  writer  accompanied  Na'iuchi,  who  closely  followed 
the  grandmother,  and  the}'  found  the  infant,  who  was  IS  months  old, 
lying  on  a  pallet  in  a  romatoso  condition.  Thv  fond  mother.  Iialf 
reclining  by  its  side,  looked  the  picture  of  despair,  ^^'ith  tears  rolling 
down  her  face  she  greeted  the  doctor  and  implored  him  to  save  the 
life  of  her  child.  Na'iuchi  a(  ourr  l)(>gi»n  his  work.  Taking  his  seat 
at  the  left  of  tlie  child,  he  manipulated  the  entire  Ixxly  in  the  most 
heroic  manner,  giving  special  att(>ntion  to  the  stomach  and  abdomen. 
The  infant  was  not  exposed  to  the  iiii',  as  is  usually  the  case  during 
such  treatment,  Na'iuchi  s(>eming  to  nnders(«nd  that  the  body  nuist 
be  k(>pt  warm  with  blanket  covering.  In  a  few  seconds  after  he 
l)eg!in  his  lr(>a(men(  m  fnint  wail  from  the  child  was  hesird.  and  later  the 
groans  from  (he  liKleone  were  distressing  to  listen  to;  yet  the  motluM' 
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sat  hy  without  siiyin<;"  out-  word  to  the  thciiriiist,"  iiiid  tliorc  wiis  not 
i'\ en  expression  of  coiieiM'ii  on  his  I'iiee  for  the  pain  he  was  iniiicting" 
upnii  ihr  chilli.  No  iiiediciiie  was  used  in  tins  case,  which  appeared 
to  the  w  l  iter,  on  enteriiij^-  the  room,  to  be  an  entirely  hopeless  one. 
^^'iIhill  ail  liour  tli(>  ])atieiit  was  iTstoivd  to  its  normal  condition  of 
lu  ahli.  and  on  tlic  I'ollowins^-  nioi'nin<>;  the  writer  observed  the  infant 
on  the  back  of  its  motlier  eatinj^-  green  watermelon,  which  seems  not 
til  ha\  (■  in(hiced  a  retui'ii  of  chcjlera  infantum. 

Ill  another  rase  treated  by  Na'iuchi  the  child,  though  very  low,  was 
not  in  a  comatose  fitate.  He  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  little 
one.  manipulating  it  as  described  above,  and  then  left,  sajdng-:  '"I 
must  go  now  to  my  fraternitv,  but  will  soon  return."  After  an  hour 
he  w'ent  to  his  home,  and  securing  medicine,  made  another  visit  to  the 
infant.  lie  mixed  the  medicine,  which  wa^  an  emetic,  with  Avarra 
watei'  and  administered  a  small  quantity^  at  a  time  by  dipping  a  reed 
into  the  water  and  putting  it  to  the  child's  mouth.  After  doing  thus 
several  times,  Na'iuchi  again  left,  giving  instructions  to  the  mother 
al)out  repeating  the  dose.  About  two  hours  after  the  doctor  departed, 
the  infant,  after  copious  vomiting,  was  found  much  improved  and 
enjoying  nourishment  from  the  mother's  breast. 

Massage  is  the  treatment  for  rheumatism,  and  sheep  chips  heated 
before  the  tire  and  sprinkled  with  water,  which  ai"e  used  for  an}'  trouble 
that  may  be  relieved  by  steady  heat,  are  applied  externally,  one  cake 
of  the  manure  being  kept  l\y  the  tire  while  another  is  in  use. 

In  1896  the  writer  became  interested  in  a  child  of  9  years  afflicted 
with  curvature  of  the  spine.  This  child  fell  from  a  ladder  when  she 
was  5  years  old,  injuring  her  back,  and  she  had  been  growing  worse 
since  the  accident.  She  had  a  beautiful  face  and  was  so  patient  and 
gentle  that  she  won  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  the  two  became  fast 
friends.  At  this  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  abscess.  In  1902 
the  writer  returned  to  Zuiii  and  found  her  little  friend,  who  was  then 
15,  suffering  from  a  large  lumbar  abscess  with  probable  caries  of  the 
vertebrae.  The  girl's  face,  though  still  beautiful,  bore  evidence  of 
great  suffering.  She  was  colorless  and  emaciated,  but  with  it  all  a 
most  patient  little  sufferer.  Her  sad  face  and  ever  gentle  bearing- 
were  profoundly  touching.  An  incision  had  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drainage,  beginning  in  the  lumbar  region  about  li  inches 
above  the  crest  of  the  pelvis  at  the  outer  side  of  the  spinal  column  and 
running  diagonall}^  downward  and  forward  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  continuing  forward  along  the 
groin  for  nearl}'  its  entire  extent.    The  wound  was  packed  with  a  mix- 

aThe  writer  has  never  known  a  member  <jl  a  family  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
treatment  of  the  theurgist.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  no  precaution  whatever  is  taken  to  prevent 
cholera  infantum  amonj;  the  Zuiii  children.  A.s  soon  as  an  infant  is  able  to  hold  anything  in  its 
hand  the  jjrobability  is  that  it  will  be  .sucking  or  biting  on  .something  not  less  harmful,  perhaps,  than 
a  piece  of  unripe  watermelon. 
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ture  of  pinon  guin,  kernels  of  squash  seeds,  and  mutton  grease,  and  a 
cotton  bandage  of  many  thicknesses  was  wrapped  around  the  body. 
The  writer,  wishing  to  render  such  relief  as  was  possible,  called  upon 
Doctor  Wood,  of  the  Indian  Service,  who  had  been  sent  from  the 
Indian  school  at  Albuquerque  to  treat  diphtheria/'  - 

After  a  short  call  upon  the  child  the  doctor  left  her  to' visit  the  diph- 
theria patients  while  the  writer  attended  to  having  the  wound  cleansed 
for  his  inspection.  The  work  assigned  her  was  not  an  easy  task.  The 
parents  of  the  child,  who  were  in  great  distress  over  her  sulfering. 
were  ready  to  obey  instructions,  but  other  members  of  the  family 
feared  to  give  offense  to  the  doctor  who  was  treating  her.  Their 
opposition  was  finally  overcome  by  the  suggestion  that  the  Zuni  and 
American  doctors  meet  and  discuss  the  case.  The  father  of  the  inva- 
lid at  once  hastened  for  the  medicine  man,  who,  on  his  arrival,  made 
positive  objection  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  American 
doctor.  His  scruples  were  overcome,  however,  and  he  placed  the 
little  sufferer  over  his  knee,  face  downward.  A  doctress  who  was 
present  heated  water,  and  the  process  of  cleansing  the  wound  began. 
After  appl3dng  the  crushed  kernels  of  squash  seeds  moistened  in  the 
mouth  to  soften  the  pinon  gum,  the  doctor  inserted  his  forefinger  into 
the  wound  and  drew  out  the  gum.  Some  time  was  required  to  remove 
all  of  the  packing,  and  a  heart  of  stone  would  have  been  touched  at 
the  sound  of  the  feeble  moans  and  cries  of  the  child.  Tt  seemed  as 
if  she  nmst  succumb  to  the  supreme  agony.  Doctor  Wood  on  his 
return  found  that  the  wound  had  been  thoroughly  freed  of  the  gum 
and  bathed  with  warm  water  and  soap.  He  knew  that  the  patient 
was  beyond  even  temporary  improvement  and  that  all  he  could 
hope  to  do  was  to  make  the  remaining  hours  as  comfortal)le  as  possi- 
ble. He  sprinkled  the  wound  with  boracic  acid  and  wrapped  it  with 
aseptic  gauze.  After  a  time  a  faint  smile  brightened  the  face  of  the 
sufferer  as  she  whispered  to  the  writer:  1  feel  as  if  1  had  never  been 
sick,  the  pain  is  so  little  now."  And  so  this  little  soldier,  who  had 
endured  so  much,  la}'  in  comparative  comfort  and  peace  for  two  davs. 
when  she  fell  into  her  everlasting  sleep,  leaving  her  Washington 
mother''  to  tell  of  her  beauty  of  person  and  soul. 

Another  interesting  case  of  primitive  surgery  was  that  of  a  Hopi 
Indian  who  had  been  married  many  years  to  a  Zuni  woman.  He  fell 
from  a  wagon  and  broke  his  left  jaw.  The  inferior  maxillary  bone 
was  removed,  leaving  a  fistular  o{)ening  in  the  cheek  o]i]iosite  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  the  rim  of  the  opening  havmg  completely  cicatrized  when 

II  noctor  WoocVs  tise  of  niititoxln  soon  brought  the  fJiplillierlft  under  control.  Too  tnnch  cnnnot 
b(!  siiifl  ill  pniiscol  Miss  ralrii,  the  ficlrl  mnlron,  for  lior  untiring  work  in  carrying  ont  the  doctor's 
Inslnu'tions.  Asllio  moilicinc  mnn  nmst  l>o  liliornlly  conipcnsiited  for  bis  services,  ninny  of  the^nfif!> 
lire  Kl'i'i  lo  save  llu'  exponsc  of  tbo  ductor's  ti-e  in  eases  of  slight  tronliles  liy  going  to  Miss  Palcn, 
in  whom  (bey  have  great  innliiienci':  iil  least  tins  istliernse  witli  I  be  more  progressive  In<tinns.  Miw 
I'ali'ii  prolcsses  to  Unow  Iml  little  about  tbcrapenlies.  but  ber  bean  is  in  ber  work,  nnd  the  Indians 
would  bate  to  part  witli  lier. 
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st'cii  l»\  tlic  uritci-.  'riic  iiiaii  in  coin crsiitioii  or  when  (satiny  i)re,ssed 
his  Imiul  aji'iiinst  the  oi)('iiin<:-. 

■piic  writer  lias  observed  one  case  of  dislocated  kneecap  for  which 
splints  and  handa<>es  were  used — that  of  a  child  G  years  of  age.  In 
plate  (•  a  mother  and  two  cliildren  are  shown.  The  elder  child  with 
the  riuht  ley-  in  splints  is  the  one  suir(>rin<)-  from  dislocated  kneecap. 

The  Ne'wekwe  ((ialaxy)  fraternity  are  famous  for  curing  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake.  A  man  suffering  from  a  wound  must  remain  alone 
in  a  room,  for  should  he  chance  to  see  a  woman  nourishing  her  infant 
he  would  surely  die.  A  combination  of  three  roots  is  chewed  b}^  the 
medicine  man  and  applied  to  the  wound.  The  patient  also  chews  the 
roots.  It  is  believed  that  if  clouds  gather  after  one  is  bitten,  he  is 
more  likely  to  die,  for  then  the  snakes  go  about  vigorously'  and  the 
limbs  swell  to  the  heai't;  but  if  the  sun  shines  hot,  the  snakes  are  lazy, 
and  in  four  days  the  one  bitten  will  be  well. 

WITCHCRAFT 

Belief  in  witchcraft  seems  to  be  universal  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  no  great  advance  in  civilization  can  be  made  among  them  until 
the  beliefs  and  the  accompanying  practices  are  rooted  out.  It  can  not 
be  hoped  that  this  will  be  accomplished  at  once,  at  least  if  strangers 
to  the  religion  and  social  customs  of  the  i^eople  undertake  the  task. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  recently  reputed  witches  were  put  to 
death  among  our  own  people,  and  how  persistently'  the  negroes  and 
the  more  ignorant  whites  still  cling  to  the  belief,  what  can  be  expected 
from  peoples  in  that  stage  of  culture  where  superstition  is  the  prime 
factor  in  their  lives? 

Primitive  man  is  less  happy  in  his  philosophy  than  enlightened  man, 
because  the  latter  has  left  behind  many  of  his  superstitions.  The 
primitive  man's  world  abounds  in  perplexing  mysteries.  All  that  his 
untutored  mind  fails  to  comprehend  is  associated  with  some  occult 
power.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  we  hnd  the  North  American 
Indians.  These  people  are  in  constant  terror  of  being  conjured. 
Young  mothers  especially  are  solicitous  for  their  infants,  since  these 
are  the  ttii'gets  for  the  venom  of  diabolical  beings.  The  child's  head 
and  face  are  always  covered  when  a  supposed  witch  approaches. 
Again,  no  man  or  woman  who  is  reduced  to  poverty  or  has  some  phys- 
ical deformity',  especially  any  peculiarity  that  might  be  taken  for  the 
evil  eye,  or  has  made  an  enemy  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  tribe, 
feels  safe  from  accusation.  The  owner  of  fine  beads  and  other  adorn- 
ments experiences  nmch  V)itter  with  the  sweet  of  possession  because 
of  the  fear  that  some  witch,  prompted  by  jealousy,  will  strike  him 
Avith  disease.  Moonlight  is  a  great  boon  to  those  who  must  go  about 
at  night,  for  it  enables  them  to  identify  suspicious  objects.    They  say 
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that  witches  love  the  night  and  lurk  in  shadows  and  darkness.  "Witches 
are  believed  to  be  able  to  assume  the  shape  of  beasts,  and  the  domestic 
cat,  on  account  of  its  stealth}^  habits  and  its  ability  to  pass  through 
small  openings,  is  a  favorite  form. 

The  philosophy  of  these  people  is  such  that  though"  the  witch  ma}" 
])e  regarded  as  all  powerful,  none  but  the  poor  and  unfortunate  are 
condemned.  Few  others  are  even  brought  to  trial,  for  although  it 
may  be  whispered  about  that  certain  ones  are  witches,  their  promi- 
nence prevents  public  accusation.  Several  years  ago  the  droughts  were 
very  serious,  and  a  retired  sun  priest  was  suspected  and  impeached, 
and  his  place  was  tilled  by  another.  The  people  whispered  among 
themselves,  "He  is  a  sorcerer.^'  This  man  was  in  fact  fai-  superior  in 
intelligence  to  his  successor,  who  miscalculated  altogether  the  winter 
solstice  in  1894,  and  consequently  threw  the  winter  ceremonies  out  of 
time,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  wiser  heads  in  Zuni,  who.  in  spite  of 
the  assumed  infallibility  of  a  sun  priest,  felt  sure  that  this  one  had 
made  a  mistake.  The  previous  incumbent,  who  had  filled  the  office 
for  many  years,  never  miscalculated  so  far  as  the  writei'  ever  knew 
or  heard. 

While  there  are  always  among  these  people  certain  despised  crea- 
tures who  are  referred  to  as  witches  or  wizards,  it  remains  for  some 
direct  cause,  such  as  the  ilbiess  or  death  of  some  resident  of  the  vil- 
lage, to  bring  the  supposed  witcli  to  trial,  'i'lie  attendant  tlieurgist  or 
some  member  of  the  invalid's  family  makes  search  for  the  person  who 
has  caused  trouble,  and  alas  for  th(>  poor  creature  who  has  offended 
the  tlieurgist  or  who  has  an  en(>my  in  the  house  of  the  invalid,  for  he 
is  sure  to  be  pounced  upon.  In  rare  instances  a  membei'  of  the  family 
of  a  deceased  person  takes  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  Such  a 
case  occurred  some  years  ago,  and  was  witii('ss(>d  Ity  Mr  1).  D.  (rraham. 
at  tliat  time  trader  at  Zuni.  A  man  shot  and  killed  a  woman  whom  he 
accused  of  having  bewilch(>d  liis  cliild  and  caused  it  (o  die.  'I'he  man 
was  not  brought  to  trial,  (lie  court  l)(>ing  satisfied  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  nuird(>rer  that  the  woman  was  a  witch.  As  witdies  are 
believ(Ml  to  b(>  the  dir(>ct  cause  of  death,  on  conviction  they  suffer 
capital  pnnisiunent . 

The  usual  piocedure  is  for  a  ni(Mnb(<r  of  (he  family  to  make  known 
his  suspicion  (o  (he  attendant  tlieurgist.  ov  for  the  theurgist  himself 
to  decide  upon  llii'  pcM'soii  to  b(<  !icc\ised.  ( )n(^  is  .seldom  brought  to 
trial  unless  death  has  Mctnally  taken  |)lace  or  (he  piUiiMit  i-«  n(>iir  (h^ath. 
The  tlieurgist  must  account  for  his  inul)ili(y  io  cure  the  jiatient.  and 
this  li(>  do(>s  by  bringing  to  trial  siippt)sed  guilty  person  wlioso 
malevolence  d(>lies  (h(>  powers  of  (he  tlieurgist.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
sickness  padenis  are  reliev(><l  by  the  tlieurgist,  who  pretends  toextnict 
foreign  nia((er  "shof"  in(o  (lu-  liodv.and  the  .soiroixn' or  witch  is  thus 
l(d'(.  unmol(>s(c(l,  with  onl\  w  ln-pei>  against  hiin. 
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I'lic  I'dlldwiiiLr  stories  of  w  itdicra ft  were  told  \>y  a  ])roniiiHMit  iiioin- 
Ih'i-  of  the  15iulu(>r  claii: 

I  <|n'iit  Minic  ihiys  with  tlir  inis<ii  niMi'v's  wilV.  Slie  fiavo  me  a  good  bed  to  .sleep 
in  :\Ui\  Maiiki'ls  l<i  kn'p  im'  warm.  Slic  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  was  lia|)i)y  in 
iuT  Ihnisc.  lint  al'lc-r  a  lime  1  urew  \ciy  ill  and  iiad  to  return  to  my  mother's  home. 
.V  shaman"  was  sent  I'm-  and,  throufiii  Uw.  ]iower  of  the  Beast  Gods,  lie  was  enabled 
tu  discover  the  cause  of  niy  illness  by  phicin<;  pinches  of  sacred  meal  upon  me,  which 
o|icnfd  III  him  ihe  windows  of  my  body.  He  di.scovered  the  disease  and  declared 
that  I  had  lu  cn  bewitched,  and  commanded  the  material  which  had  been  thrust 
iTito  my  body  to  conir  forth.  He  said  he  .saw  within  me  bits  of  the  blankets  I  had 
>lc|it  between  during  my  stay  in  the  missionary's  house,  and  bits  of  yarn  and  calico 
w  bii  h  the  missionary's  wife  had  given  me.  All  this  he  commanded  to  come'up 
thronudi  my  mouth.  The  material  ejected  by  me  was  so  putrid  that  my  mother  and 
I  could  not  distinguish  the  bits  of  l)lanket,  yarn,  and  calico,  but  they  were  apparent 
to  the  all-i)Owerful  eye  of  the  shaman,  I  clo  hot  know,  but  I  think  it  was  the  old 
one-eyed  woman  wdio  bewitched  me.  She  was  jealous  of  the  good  times  I  had  at 
the  mi,ssion. 

At  one  time  I  liad  a  very  bad  throat,  which  was  much  swollen  and  very  painful. 
The  theurgist  caiue  and  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  my  suffering,  A  witcli  had 
shot  a  stone  into  my  throat.  The  theurgist  had  to  repeat  many  prayers  to  the  Beast 
Gods  before  power  was  given  him  to  extract  the  stone.  He  had  to  place  his  hands 
hard  upon  my  throat  and  call  with  great  power;  but,  obedient  to  his  command,  the 
foreign  matter  finally  appeared.  It  was,  he  averred,  a  large,  ugly  stone,  and  he 
immediately  cast  it  into  the  fire,  as  unfit  for  my  mother  and  me  to  see. 

A  certain  wizard  painted  his  body  red,  and  the  scalp  knot  was  painted  in  white  on 
his  breasts  and  knees.  He  placed  wreathes  of  yucca  around  his  wrists  and  ankles, 
and  then  entered  the  whirlwind,  which  is  the  friend  of  witches,  headforemost.  He 
traveled  to  the  great  river  of  the  west  and  returned  to  Zuni  in  one  day.  He  went  to 
the  great  river  to  steal  the  plume  offerings  deposited  by  the  rain  priests  near  Zuni 
and  carried  by  the  butterflies  attached  to  the  plume  sticks  to  tlie  great  river.  [The 
spirit  of  the  butterflj'  is  supposed  to  carry  the  spirit  of  the  plume  offering.] 

The  whirlwind  becoming  weary  dropped  the  wizard  a  short  distance  from  Zufii, 
and  as  he  fell,  a  youth  passing  by  exclaimed:  "Aha,  where  have  you  been?  Man, 
you  are  a  sorcerer  or  you  would  not  be  traveling  in  the  whirlwind."  And  the  youth 
followed  the  wizard  to  the  village  and  told  his  story,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
man  was  a  wizard  and  had  stolen  the  plume  offerings  of  the  rain  priests.  This 
wizard  belonged  to  the  Dogwood  clan.  He  was  tried  by  the  Bow-  priesthood  and 
was  convicted  and  hung  by  the  arms.  No  food  w^as  given  him,  and  at  the  end  of 
one  night  and  a  day  he  died. 

A  wizard  attached  crow  and  ow  1  plumes  to  his  head  that  he  might  have  the  eyes 
of  the  crow  to  see  quickly  the  approach  of  man  and  the  eyes  of  the  owl  to  travel  by 
night.  He  flapped  his  arms  and  left  Zuni  after  the  people  were  asleep.  He  visited 
the  Apaches  and  told  them  to  come  in  four  days  and  destroy  the  Zufiis,  At  daylight 
a  Zuni  man  was  on  his  way  to  gather  wood;  hearing  a  cry  like  an  owd,  yet  human, 
he  looked  about  him  and  found  a  man  whom  he  recognized  as  a  Zuni,  "Aha!" 
said  he,  "Why  have  you  those  plumes  upon  your  head?  Aha,  you  are  a  sorcerer." 
"Do  not  Vjetray  me,"  said  the  sorcerer,  "and  I  will  give  you  many  blankets  and  all 
my  precious  beads,  and  in  four  days,  Avhen  the  Apaches  come,  as  I  have  told  them 
to  do,  1  will  go  out  and  have  them  kill  me."    "No,"  was  the  reply,  "I  do  not  wish 

a  See  p.  .567. 

'j  Accused  witches  are  hanged  by  suspending  them  by  the  elbows,  which  are  brought  back  as  far  as 
possible,  from  a  beam  of  the  old  church  built  several  centuries  ago  by  the  Spaniards.  If  death  does 
not  occur  at  the  time  desired  by  the  Bow  priesthood,  the  unfortunate  is  struck  on  the  head  with  a 
war  club  and  so  relieved  ol  prolonged  suffering. 
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your  things;  but  if  you  will  allow  the  Apaches  to  take  your  life  when  they  come,  I 
will  not  tell."  The  man,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  sorcerer  had  lied  and  that  the 
Apaches  were  already  on  their  way  to  Zufii,  hastened  to  a  place  near  by,  gathered 
such  wood  as  he  could,  and  returned  home.  His  wife  chided  him  for  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  the  wood:  "You  always  bring  good  wood  and  a  large  back  load;  now  you 
bring  but  little,  and  that  very  poor."  But  he  did  not  betray  tl>e  secret;  and  on  the 
fourth  morning  he  listened  attentively,  and  when  he  heard  the  ax  striking  upon 
the  rock,  which  was  the  signal  given  by  the  witch,  he-hurried  from  the  village  and 
found  that  the  Apaches  had  indeed  been  met  by  this  man  and  that  they  had  killed 
him,  not  knowing  him  to  be  a  sorcerer  and  their  friend.  The  Apaches  had  gone, 
leaving  the  body  of  the  sorcerer  lying  upon  crossed  arrows.  A  Navaho,  whom  the 
Zuni  met  on  the  road,  and  who  accompanied  him  to  where  the  body  lay,  exclaimed: 
"The  Apaches  have  killed  a  friend."  "How  do  you  know?"  inquire<l  the  Zuni. 
"Because,"  said  the  Navaho,  ''it  is  their  custom  and  ours  when  we  kill  a  friend 
through  mistake  to  place  the  body  upon  crossed  arrows  that  all  may  know  that  a 
friend  and  not  an  enemy  has  been  killed."  "But  how  is  it  the  Apaches  value 
this  man,  who  is  one  of  your  people?"  asked  theXavaho;  and  the  Zuni  replied,  "He 
was  a  sorcerer." 

All  the  crops  of  the  Zuni  farming  district  of  Pescado  were  destroyed  one  year  by 
grasshoppers,  which  came  so  thick  that  they  made  the  air  black.  It  was  discovereil 
by  a  man  digging  in  the  field  that  this  misfortune  was  brought  upon  them  by  a 
witch  or  wizard,  who  had  mixed  together  some  blue  and  red  beans,  a  grasshopper, 
finely  ground  corn  meal,  some  wheat,  and  other  varieties  of  seeds.  These  he  wrapjx-d 
first  in  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth,  afterward  in  red  calico  and  buckskin,  and  buried 
3  feet  in  the  ground. 

The  following'  .stovy  wa.s  related  by  a  youno-  mother: 

1  was  Hleejiing  alone  in  the  large  upper  room,  ^ly  l)rother  slept  on  the  roof  near 
by.  I  was  awakened  by  the  approach  of  a  creature  like  a  large  cat;  but  it  was  not  a 
cat;  1  knew  at  once  that  it  was  a  witch.  It  came  close  to  my  bed  and  l<«)ked  at  my 
little  one,  and  then  hastened  froin  the  room.  It  went  out  through  the  liroken  win- 
dow pane.    In  a  short  time  my  baby  tiled. 

A  youno-  man  canu^  to  tlie  writer's  ramp  one  moi  nino-  in  a  .state  of 
great  excitement.  He  had  a  very  ,sick  wife  and  related  that  upon 
leaving  his  house  on  the  previous  night  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  fra- 
ternity he  noticed  a  cpieer  looking  burro  lurking  before  the  house. 
Upon  ids  return  he  was  told  by  tho.se  who  .sit  with  his  wife  that  a  large 
cat  had  entered  the  house,  and  he  knew  at  once  that  a  witch  or  wizard 
had  been  there.  He  ha.stened  from  tin*  iiouse  to  discover  a  man 
\vi'!i[)i)(>d  in  a  blanket,  but  not  in  the  ZiuTi  fashion:  his  head  was  sunk 
low  in  the  blanket.  Accosting  this  creature,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
wizard,  he  told  him  that  if  his  wife  died,  he  should  inform  Xai'uchi. 
the  (dder  l)r()(iier  How  ])riest,  and  have  him  hangcvl.  Korlunatelv  for 
the  accused  the  wife  .soon  recovered  her  health. 

The  vice  pa'mosono"kia  (female  assistant  to  the  scalp  custodian)  was 
debaiTrcd  from  o\V\rv  in  ISS!)  l)y  tlie  eld(>r  brother  How  ])riest,  who 
declaicd  her  (o  be  a  wilch.  Her  son  was  first  brought  t<i  trial  ass 
wizard  upon  the  groutid  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  many  children, 
and  while  li(>  linng  by  the  arnis  fi-om  !\  b(>am  in  the  old  c^hurch 
he  declared  that  bis  motlicr  kn(M\  more  lluui  he  and  that  \w  acted 
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(inl\  iiiulcr  licr  iiilluciicc.  Tlic  \  ic<'  i):i'iuosoiH)"'kiii  was  then  ,sum- 
inoiictl  ;uul  Iiuiil;-  liy  the  nniis.  At  lii'st  she  asserted  her  innocence, 
liut  liiiallv  the  elder  hrotlier  How  i)riest  dochu'ed  that  her  only 
ehaiiee  tor  life  was  in  (li\  iiliiint)-  the  secrets  of  her  craft  by  producing 
medicine  and  sliowing  how  it  was  obtjiined.  One  of  this  woman's 
accusers  was  a  neighbor,  who  stated  that  she  liad  stolen  a  l)uckskin 
sack  from  his  house,  had  killed  his  mi'li  (see  page  416),  and  had  deposited 
excrement  in  his  house.  Her  only  protection  being  the  ready  inven- 
tion of  falsehoods,  she  told  how  she  had  sent  her  son  to  the  neighbor's 
house  to  steal  the  sack,  cut  the  heart  (the  various  seeds)  of  the  mi'li, 
and  deposit  the  excrement.  All  this  was  intended  to  lend  efficacy  to 
her  medicine  and  bring  death  to  the  people  of  the  house.  She  com- 
bined the  heart  of  the  mi'li  with  the  hearts  of  the  rattlesnake  and 
toad,  and  this  mixture  she  shot  into  the  children.  Her  story  had  its 
effect  upon  the  w^arriors,  who  listened  attentively.  The\^  concluded 
that  she  must  indeed  know  much  of  medicine,  and  upon  her  promise 
that  she  would  never  again  destroy  the  life  of  another,  they  released 
her,  ))ut  the  son  was  killed. 

Hundreds  of  times  the  writer  has  observed  the  theurgist  working 
over  his  patient,  pretending  to  extract  substances  "  shot"  into  the  body 
by  witches.  Objects  of  great  variety,  such  as  bits  of  yarn,  a  charred 
goat's  horn,  etc.,  were  produced,  and  though  the  obsei'ver  was  usually 
b}'  the  side  of  the  theurgist  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  patient  from 
him,  she  was  never  able  to  discover  where  or  how  the  object  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  the  body  of  the  patient  had  been  secreted  and 
produced  until,  in  1904,  she  observed  Nai'uchi  practice  (for  sore  eyes) 
upon  his  last  patient.  The  old  man  was  led  to  the  invalid's  house  by 
his  granddaughter,  Nina.  There  he  pretended  to  extract  pebbles  from 
the  e3'es  of  his  patient,  but  his  hands  were  feeble,  and  he  was  so 
awkward  that  it  was  readily  seen  that  he  carried  the  pebbles  in  his 
mouth  and  dropped  them  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  while  pretending 
to  breathe  upon  it. 

A  singular  feature  associated  with  witchcraft  is  that  accused  persons 
are  permitted  to  be  conspicuous  in  religious  entei'tainments  and  some- 
times to  aid  in  religious  festivals.  A  man  belonging  to  the  *Hle'wekwe 
(Wood)  fraternity  or  Sword  swallowers,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Zufii,  was  regarded  b}^  a  majority  of  the  people  as  a  wizard, 
3-et  he  w^as  not  debarred  from  membership  in  his  fraternity.  During 
the  last  visit  of  the  writer  to  Zufii  this  man  entertained  one  of  the  Sha'- 
lako  (giant  gods)  at  the  annual  ceremonial,  at  which  six  of  these  gods 
are  personated,  though  it  is  regarded  as  a  high  privilege  to  prepare 
one's  house,  which  must  be  thoroughh'  renovated  for  the  reception  of 
the  Sha'lako.  This  poor  fellow,  who  was  poor  also  in  worldly  goods, 
after  having  the  honor  accorded  to  him,  made  every  effort  at  his 
meager  command  to  have  his  house  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the 
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god  he  was  to  entertain.  He  labored  hard  and  long  each  day,  for  he 
was  so  much  despised  for  his  poverty  that  few  would  aid  him.  During 
his  labors  upon  the  improvement  of  his  house,  a  favorite  patient  of 
Nai'uchi's  died;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  die  in  peace.  He  was  inter- 
rogated regarding  the  cause  of  his  trouble  and  implicated  the  member 
of  the  Sword  swallowers  above  referred  to,  and  while  the  invalid  la}' 
dying,  the  accused  man  was  summoned  and  tried  by  the  Bow  priest- 
hood in  his  presence.  The  accused  declared  he  knew  nothing  of 
witchcraft,  but  his  judges  pressed  him  to  tell  what  he  had  done  to 
the  sufferer.  Finally,  realizing  that  pleading  innocence  would  be  of 
no  avail,  he  declared  that  he  injured  the  man  b}^  touching  his  throat 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  hoping  by  this  statement  to  inspire  the 
jurors  with  his  supernatural  power  and  thus  save  himself  from  toi-ture; 
but  he  was  condemned,  and  returned  to  his  home  to  await  the  hour 
of  execution. 

Near  midnight  the  writer  was  notified  that  this  man  was  to  be  put 
to  death.  It  seemed  too  terrible  to  believe,  and  hastening  from  her 
camp  to  the  village  she  met  Nai'uchi  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
deathbed  of  his  patient.  The  great  theurgist  and  elder  l)rother  Bow 
priest  was  urged  to  withdraw  his  verdict  on  the  ground  that  he  might 
be  mistaken.  Since  he  was  obdurate,  he  was  told  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  certainly  punish  him.  He  retorted:  am 
your  friend.  Friends  do  not  betray  one  another.  Would  you  betray 
me  to  the  soldiers  T'  "1  have  not  said  1  would  inform  upon  you."" 
was  the  reply;  "I  am  too  much  your  friend  to  wish  to  see  you  suffer.'' 
"  I  shall  hang  this  wizard,  even  though  I  displease  you,"'  he  declared. 
"1  shall  hang  him  though  the  United  States  Government  put  me  in 
prison  for  one  month,  six  months,  a  year,  or  forever.  He  has  killed 
niy  child,  and  he  must  die.""  The  writer  and  the  theurgist  soon  reached 
the  house  of  the  latter  and  stood  by  a  lamp  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  large  living  room.  The  light  fell  upon  Nai'uchi's  face  and  the 
expression,  usually  so  kind,  was  now  set  and  stern.  Tliere  was  nothing 
of  rage  (expressed,  only  the  firm  determination  of  a  man  bent  u\)o\\ 
doing  his  duty  though  h(>  lost  his  life  l»y  tlie  act.  "Do  you  care  for 
meat  all  T"  iiskcd  the  writer.  "I  have  told  you  I  jun  your  fi-itMid." 
"Will  you  do  one  thing  for  uwV  "Anylhitig  liut  what  you  have 
just  ask(Ml."  "J  wish  that  you  would  delay  hanging  the  man  until 
to-morrow  night."  "So  that  you  can  send  to  Fort  Wingtite  and  have 
the  soldiers  come  for  um^V  "No,  I  will  not  s(>n(l  for  the  soldiers,  nor 
will  1  inl'oini  anyone  upon  you.  "  "'I'Ikmi.  I  will  wait  until  to-morrow 
night;  but  the  wizard  shall  tluMi  !>(>  hanged."  Th(>  ]>osition  of  the 
writer  was  a  delicate  one.  'VUv  man  must  be  sav(Ml.  but  she  nui>t  not 
make  an  eiKMuy  of  a  tried  fii<Mid  and  one  of  the  n)(Mi  most  important 
to  luM'  in  hei' studies.  All  work  was  sns]M>nd«>d  on  the  impio\enien( 
of  tli(>  house  of  (h(-  accused.    OniMitering  a  mis(M'ab|c  aparlmeni  on  an 
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iipinT  lloorol'  li()iis(>  ciirly  on  tlu>  iiioniiiii;'  following'  the  writer's  con- 
\  (M  <;it  ion  w  it  li  N:ii'u(  hi.  a  sad  scene  was  presented.  The  accused  sat 
upon  the  tlooi-.  ieanino'  aji'ainst  the  wail,  a  picture  of  abject  despair, 
thoujih  perfectly  calm.  His  wife,  who  was  ill,  sat  on  one  side  and  his 
vounji"  dau<>-hter,  ready  to  hecoine  a  mother,  on  the  other.  The  eyes 
o(  l)()th  women  wei'(>  swollen  and  inflamed  from  weepini>',  and  they  con- 
tinued to  weep  as  they  clung  to  the  man  they  loved.  It  would  not  do 
for  the  writer's  presence  in  this  house  to  become  known.  Taking  the 
man's  hand  slie  said:  "  Have  faith  in  me;  I  will  save  you."  His  face 
b('cam(>  radiant  for  a  moment;  then  the  stoical  sadness  returned,  and, 
-^niiling  faintly  as  he  thanked  her,  he  said:  "No,  mother;  you  wish  to 
save  me,  but  you  can  not.  Nai'uchi  has  spoken."  Adding-  another  word 
of  assurance  the  writer  hurriedly  left  the  house  without  being  dis- 
covered. Before  night  came  she  held  a  court  of  her  own,  Nai'uchi, 
the  younger  brother  Bow  priest,  and  the  accused  being  present,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  unfortunate  was  released.  This  was  brought 
about  by  a  declaration  on  the  pai-t  of  the  writer  that  she  had  deprived 
the  man  of  his  power  of  sorcery;  and  he  was  soon  at  work  upon  his 
house,  fitting  it  for  the  reception  of  a  Sha'lako  god. 

One  must  witness  a  trial  for  witchcraft  to  appreciate  all  the  horrors 
associated  with  this  superstition.  The  writer  has  never  seen  an3'thing 
else  in  aboriginal  life  which  so  thoroughly  aroused  her  indignation  as 
did  a  trial  for  witchcraft  in  which  a  child  of  12  years,  the  girl 
previoush'  referred  to  as  sufl'ering  from  a  severe  case  of  h3\steria, 
and  a  youth  of  not  more  than  17  were  involved.  She  had  been 
brought  from  a  farming  district  to  Zuni  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  theurgist.  Her  illness  must  bo  accounted  for,  and  upon  inquiry 
it  was  learned  that  on  the  morning  before  the  attack  she  was  seen 
romping  with  a  young  man,  who  held  her  hands,  and  this  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  bring  him  before  the  court  for  trial.  The  grandfather  of 
the  girl,  himself  a  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood,  went  to  inform 
Nai'uchi,  but  he  was  then  with  a  very  sick  patient  and  must  not  be 
disturbed,  so  the  A'ounger  brother  Bow  priest  was  notified,  and  he 
called  together  such  members  of  the  Bow  priesthood  as  were  in  Zuhi. 
Then  the  old  grandfather  came  for  the  writer,  who  was  engaged  in 
important  work  with  a  rain  priest.  The  hour  was  late,  the  night  cold, 
and  the}' seemed  quite  safe  from  intrusion,  but  one  should  never  be 
surprised  however  sudden  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  in  Zuni  or 
in  any  other  Indian  land.  Often  the}'  seem  to  rise  from  the  earth  or 
to  drop  from  the  clouds.  On  hearing  approaching  footsteps,  the  rain 
priest  declared  he  must  not  be  caught  talking,  and  disappeared  be- 
hind a  portiere  just  as  the  grandfather  of  the  sick  girl  stepped  into 
the  camp.  He  had  come  to  ask  his  mother  to  go  with  him  to  his 
house  that  he  might  prove  to  her  that  his  granddaughter  had  been 
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bewitched.  The}'  had  the  culprit  in  custody  and  the  court  was  assem- 
bled to  try  him.  There  was  nothing'  left  for  the  writer  to  do  but  to 
leave  the  priest  without  formalit}'  and  accompany  the  grandfather. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  when  the  house  was  entered.  The  members 
of  the  court  and  the  others  bowed  their  heads  in  greeting-.  Near 
the  east  end  of  the  long  room  live  members  of  the  Bow  priesthood 
formed  a  semicircle.  The  accused,  a  handsome  _youth,  sat  slightly 
back  with  a  warrior  on  either  side  of  him.  The  patient  lay  on  a 
pallet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  every  member  of  her  l)ody  in 
violent  motion.  Her  mother  attempted  to  keep  the  head  quiet,  while 
the  brother  clung  to  her  legs.  The  poor  little  arms  were  thrown 
wildl}'  about  until  an  aunt  essa3'ed  to  control  them.  The  writer 
passed  to  the  pallet  and  sat  by  the  sufferer.  The  custom  of  trying  the 
accused  in  the  presence  of  the  afflicted  is  barbarous,  and  is  likely  to 
have  a  most  unhappy  effect  on  the  patient.  In  the  present  case  the 
result  was  most  disastrous.  A  theurgist  of  the  Galaxy  fraternity  sat 
on  a  low  stool,  some  15  feet  west  of  the  group  of  warriors,  and  faced 
east.  He  sprinkled  a  line  of  meal  3  feet  in  length  before  him.  then 
placed  his  mi'li  (see  page  416)  at  the  east  end  of  the  line,  and  deposited  a 
crystal  about  2  inches  high  midway  down  the  line.  A  medicine  bowl  and 
a  basket  of  sacred  meal  were  by  his  side.  A  woman  of  the  household 
deposited  a  vase  of  water  and  a  gourd  at  the  right  of  the  theurgist,  who 
lifted  a  gourd  of  water  as  he  began  his  prayers,  in  scarcely  audil)le 
tones,  and  emptied  it  into  the  medicine  bowl.  Six  gourds  of  water 
were  poured  into  the  bowl  as  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  Beast  (iods 
of  the  six  regions  to  give  the  theurgist,  who  is  simply  the  agent  of  these 
gods,  power  to  sec  the  disease  and  heal  the  patient.  ^Medicine  was  after- 
wards spritdtled  into  the  water,  six  fetishes  were  dropped  in.  and  a 
cross,  signifying  the  foui'  regions,  and  a  circle,  the  world  synil)ol, 
were  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  sacred  meal.  After 
the  water  had  been  consecrated,  the  theurgist  rose  and  dipped  ashes 
from  the  fireplace  with  the  eagl(>  plumes  and  deposited  them  near 
the  meal  line  and  north  of  it.  In  a  moment  he  lifted  some  of  the 
ashes  with  the  two  plunu^s  and  sprinkled  them  to  the  north;  again 
dipping  ashes,  he  sprinkled  them  to  the  west:  and  then  continued  the 
sprinkling  to  the  four  regions  for  physical  purification.  Then  he 
di})ped  the  feather  ends  of  his  eagl(>  i)lumes  into  the  m(>dicin(>  water 
and  put  them  to  his  lips.  Again  dii>ping  them  into  the  water,  he 
spriidvled  the  invalid,  who  was  litOd  in  sitting  posture  by  her  fatiier. 
whom  she  had  ask(>d  to  stay  by  her  in  this  trying  ordeal.  'Yho  ten- 
derness of  those  !it)()iit  the  littl(>  sufferer  was  most  i^Mthctic.  TIk^ 
faces  of  both  par(Mi(s  bore  evidence  of  intiMist^  nienlMl  suffering.  The 
theurgist  rubbed  the  girl's  body  with  the  medicine  water  and  praved. 
\\v  then  (ilaced  his  li|)H  to  Uvr  Iucm'-I.  j)retending  to  draw  material  from 
h(<r  heart;  this  he  deposilcd  on  the  iloor  and  covered  with  the  nieal. 
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An'iiiii  lie  took  iisli(>s  from  the  iircpliicc  iiiul  tU^posited  tlicin  as  before 
hy  till'  infill  liiH';  iirid  :i<i:iiii  lie  sprinkled  them  to  the  four  regions. 
After  the  -priiikrni<>-  of  the  ashes,  he  conipelled  the  o'irl  to  drink  four 
times  from  the  medicine  howl,  th()Ui>h  she  almost  stranghMl  in  the 
etVort.  At  other  times  the  mother  took  a  mouthful  of  water  and 
placed  her  lips  to  those  of  the  child,  thus  relieving  her  feverish 
thirst.  The  theurgist,  having  completed  the  treatment  of  the  patient, 
lifted  the  material  supposed  to  have  been  extracted  from  her  heart 
with  his  two  eagle  plumes,  deposited  it  in  a  corn  husk,  and  carried 
it  from  the  room.  As  soon  as  the  theurgist  left,  the  accused  was 
made  to  sit  closer  to  the  group  of  warriors,  and  the  trial  began.  The 
first  accuser  was  the  grandfather  of  the  invalid,  who  declared  that  the 
boy  accosted  the  child  a  short  distance  from  her  house  and  that  she 
returned  in  a  demented  condition.  The  bo}^  most  earnestly  denied 
the  accusation,  declai-ing  that  he  knew  nothing  of  witchcraft.  The 
grandfather  appealed  to  the  invalid,  begging  her  to  tell  all  she 
knew,  to  talk  without  fear:  "Hota  (granddaughter),  tell  us."  The 
child,  held  up  b}'  her  grandfather,  told  her  story  with  great  difficulty 
in  Ijroken  sentences.  The  spasms  made  it  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  articulate,  and  her  head  was  not  still  for  an  instant.  Her  story 
was  soon  told:  "  When  a  short  distance  from  my  house  this  boy 
wanted  me  to  go  with  him,  and  when  I  refused,  he  grabbed  my  hand. 
As  soon  as  he  touched  me,  I  began  to  tremble,  and  1  ran  home."  The 
parents  added:  "And  in  a  short  time  our  child  was  crazy,  as  you  see 
her  now."  The  fact  is,  the  child  was  perfectly  rational,  but  her  nervous 
condition  induced  them  to  think  her  mind  was  not  right.  Again  the 
grandfather  sat  before  the  accused  and  demanded  that  he  tell  what 
medicine  he  used  on  the  girl.  The  boy  made  no  response.  Others  of 
the  court  commanded  him  to  speak,  threatening  him  with  punishment 
if  he  remained  silent.  One  who  was  a  theurgist  of  the  fraternit}^ 
to  which  the  boy  belonged  drew  near  and  ur-ged  him  to  speak,  using 
persuasion  rather  than  threats.  Again  and  again  he  was  menaced, 
but  for  half  an  hour  no  word  escaped  his  lips,  and  his  head  was 
bowed.  The  writer  observed  that  he  was  closely  watching  every 
movement  of  the  girl.  Finally  he  spoke  in  low  and  measured  words: 
"Once,  when  I  visited  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  I  was  asked 
by  the  mo'sona  (director)  of  the  Galaxy  fraternity  of  that  place 
if  I  wished  to  learn  the  secrets  of  witchcraft.  Then  he  asked  the 
same  of  my  companion,  a  Santo  Domingo  boy.  We  told  him  we 
should  like  to  know  his  secrets.  We  followed  him  at  midnight,  when 
all  slept,  to  his  house  and  to  an  inner  room.  The  director  placed 
two  round  cases  of  hide  beside  him,  and  from  these  he  took  many 
medicines.  He  had  every  kind  of  medicine.  He  asked  me  what  I 
mcst  desired.  1  told  him  love  philters,  that  I  might  captivate  girls 
as  I  wished.    Then  the  dii'ector  asked  my  companion,  and  he  chose 
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the  same,  The  directoi'  deposited  root  medicine  in  two  bowls;  the 
medicine  in  one  was  for  nie  and  that  in  tiie  other  for  my  companion. 
He  directed  us  when  intending  to  use  it  to  bite  off  the  smallest 
quantity,  chew  it,  and  spit  it  into  our  hands,  then  to  rub  them  together 
and  shake  hands  with  the  girl  we  wished  to  control:  He  also  gave 
us  a  root  medicine  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  other.  He  prepared 
two  ])lume  off'ei'ings  for  each  of  us.  At  daybreak  he  placed  a  root 
medicine  in  a  bowl  and  poured  water  over  it,  and  as  lie  stirred  the 
water  with  his  reed,  suds  rose  high,  like  a  mountain.  He  did  not  sing, 
but  talked  low  while  he  made  the  suds.  He  then  l)athed  our  heads 
and  entire  bodies  in  the  medicine  suds,  and  dii-ected  us  to  take  our 
plume  offerings  to  the  liekls  and  plant  them  under  a  ledge  of  rock,  so 
that  the  eyes  of  the  plume  sticks  should  look  west,  not  to  the  sun,  as 
that  would  offend  the  Sun  Father.  Returning  to  the  village  and  see- 
ing two  maidens  bearing  water  vases  upon  their  heads,  we  chewed  our 
medicine,  ruljbed  our  hands  together  and  appi'oached  them.  We 
shook  hands  with  the  girls  and  they  went  on  to  their  hom(\>i,  and  after 
depositing  the  watei'  vases,  seated  themselves,  for  they  felt  their 
hearts  Hying  around.  Each  girl  sat  still  a  minute.  tluMi  jumped  up 
and  turned  around  like  a  top,  then  slept  a  moment,  and  then  threw 
her  ai'ms  wildly  al)out.  They  could  not  keep  their  heads  or  IcLfs 
still.  They  jumpiMl  up  and  ran  about  tiie  streets.  We  did  not  make 
these  girls  our  wives.  They  were  too  crazy.  In  a  short  time  the}* 
died."  It  was  evident  to  the  writer  that  the  boy  had  made  use  of 
his  observations  of  the  girl  in  weaving  his  story,  and  it  was  a  clever 
thought  which  pi-ompted  him  to  claim  to  possess  a  medicine  which 
would  counteract  the  effect  of  the  other.  His  tale  was  no  sooner  told 
than  the  warrioi's  dc'chired  in  one  voice  that  they  must  have  proof  of 
what  they  had  heard:  "Wenuist  see  the  medicine.  You  must  pro- 
duce^ it."  Wher(<upon  the  grandfatluM'  of  girl  was  detailed  to 
accompany  the  iu'cused  to  his  hom(>  foi-  \  hr  mvd\v\i)v.  On  his  return 
he  drew  (wo  kinds  of  roots  from  his  pock(>t.  'I'hal  which  would  ])ro- 
duce  insanity  was  in  on(>  pi(>ce;  that  (-ipubleof  counteracting  its  effect 
was  in  three  pieces.  H(>  claimiMl  he  could  make  himself  crazv  and 
well  again  at  will,  according  to  th(>  root  h(<  used.  His  description  of 
these  roots  as  he  presented  th(>m  for  th(>  insptM-tion  of  his  judges  was 
dramatic.  The  wari'iois  hud  become  so  aitsoi-bed  bv  tlu<ir  interest  in 
tlu>  narrative  of  (he  boy  iIimI  they  seeiufvl  (>ntirely  to  hiwi^  forgotten 
the  cause  of  his  iipix-nnuice  bet'ore  them.  In  on(>  voice  they  demnniled 
a  manifestation.  rht>  boy  remov(-il  hi--  hend  Kerchief  and  trtmsers. 
leaving  on  only  his  beads  and  broechelot h.  the  moecjisins  Inn  ing  been 
removed  on  (Mitering  tin*  room.  He  a>ke(i  for  a  basket  of  sacred  meal 
and  spiinkling  souk"  on  (he  lloor,  covering  a  space  about  I  indies 
s(]u:ii'e,  he  (>\!uniiie<|  (lu-  roots:  lir.st  the  piece  that  would  pioduoe 
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insiiiiitv.  which  he  liiid  south  of  the  mciil,  then  the  three  bits  of 
<i(>()il  luedii  iiic.  which  he  (h'posited  north  of  the  meal.  He  now  siinj^ 
in  so  h)w  a  voice  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  writer  to  understand 
what  was  sayinij'.  Takiiiy  a  l)itc  from  the  root  south  of  the 
meal,  Jie  chewed  it,  ejected  it  upon  his  hands,  and  rubbed  his  body. 
In  a  moment  he  distorted  his  face,  spun  around,  and  jumped  about; 
tlien.  slialviny  his  body  violent!}',  rushed  to  the  invalid,  pulling  at 
her  arms  and  running  his  hands  over  them.  The  spectacle  was  so 
harassing  tliat  it  was  with  difficulty  the  writer  retained  her  compo- 
sure. The  child's  efforts  to 'scream  as  she  endeavored  to  release 
herself  from  the  grasp  of  her  father  and  brother  who  held  her,  her 
terror  each  time  the  bo}'  approached  her,  the  cries  of  the  women,  and 
the  tears  of  the  men,  except  the  warriors,  who  were  absorbed  in 
what  was  going  on  before  them,  presented  a  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. When  the  boy  had  preyed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  war- 
riors as  long  as  he  deemed  wise,  he  swallowed  a  small  quantity  of 
the  other  medicine  and  became  perfectly  rational  in  his  demeanor. 
He  now  touched  the  girl's  lips  with  his  own  and  pretended  to  draw 
disease  from  her  heart,  while  she  was  almost  thrown  into  convulsions 
by  his  touch.  He  ejected  into  his  hand  what  he  pretended  to  have 
drawn  from  her  heart,  and  deposited  it  upon  the  meal;  he  then  com- 
pelled the  girl  to  swallow  three  bits  of  the  good  root  medicine.  She 
nearh'  strangled  in  the  effort,  bat  the  parents  insisted  that  she  swallow 
it,  in  hopes  of  her  restoration.  After  this  the  boy  coolly  took  meal 
from  the  f)asket,  stood  and  offered  a  long  prayer,  sprinkled  meal  upon 
the  material  supposed  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  girl,  asked  for 
a  corn  husk,  gathered  the  meal  together  into  his  hands  and  deposited 
it  in  the  husk,  and  left  the  chamber,  accompanied  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  girl.  They  went  west  of  the  village,  where  the  boy 
buried  the  husk,  and  returned  within  thirty  minutes;  then  the 
two  occupied  their  former  seats  and  the  warriors  interrogated  the 
boy  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  child  was  in  such  an 
alarming  condition  of  nervousness  that  the  writer  decided  that  the 
farce  must  end.  After  a  few  words  with  the  warriors,  they  agreed  to 
retire  and  release  the  boy,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should 
accompany  two  of  them  to  the  writer's  camp  later  in  the  morning. 
While  the  writer  was  breakfasting,  the  grandfather  of  the  little  invalid 
appeared  and  informed  her  that  the  boy  had  escaped,  news  which  was 
most  gratifying  to  her,  but  which  enraged  the  Bow  priests.  The  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  at  once  ordered  the  grandfather  of  the  girl 
to  mount  his  horse  and  capture  the  bo}'.  After  some  miles  of  hard 
riding  the  boy  was  overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Zufii  and  to  the 
house  of  the  poor  little  sufferer,  who  was  subjected  to  another  ordeal, 
while  Nai'uchi  gratified  his  thirst  for  the  marvelous  by  subjecting  the 
boy  to  a  second  trial,  himself  now  acting  as  chief  justice  of  the  court. 
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When  the  boy  repeated  his  story,  Nai'uchi  declared  it  to  be  a  lie:  You 
did  not  get  your  knowledge  of  witchcraft  from  Santo  Domingo,  and  I 
am  here  to  see  that  you  speak  the  truth.  1  shall  keep  you  talking  until 
you  do  speak  the  truth."  Losing  all  faith  in  winningbelief  for  his  story, 
the  wretched  boy  invented  another,  which  he  hoped  would  satisfy  his 
judge:  "Yes;  1  lied.  I  lied  because  1  loved  m}- father  and  mother  and 
sister,  and  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  them.  They  are  witches.  1  belong 
to  the  family  of  original  witches.  All  my  grandfathers  were  wizards. 
I  have  the  plume  offerings  brought  to  this  world  h\'  my  witch  ances- 
tors." "Whei'e?  Where?"  exclaimed  the  warriors  in  one  breath,  as 
they  bent  eagerly  forward,  so  as  not  to  lose  one  word.  "'In  luy 
mother's  house.  There  at  the  winter  solstice  witches  gather  from  all 
over  the  country  to  prev^ent  the  rains  and  snows."  "You  lie,"  cried 
one  of  the  warriors.  "We  would  know  of  this  if  it  were  true." 
"How?"  inquired  the  ])oy.  "Some  one  would  see  the  strangers 
come."  "No;  they  would  not.  Ancient  plume  offerings  held  to  our 
hearts  and  3'ucca  strings  crossed  over  our  breasts,  while  we  jump 
through  a  hoop  made  of  yucca,  empower  us  to  make  ourselves  into 
dogs,  eats,  coyotes,  hawks,  crows,  and  owls,  so  that  we  pass  quickly 
and  unknown  about  the  country.  \Ve  gather  in  an  inner  room  of  my 
motliei'^s  house  where  four  ancient  lamps  hang,  one  on  each  wall,  and 
by  this  light  we  sit  and  talk  and  make  the  rain-makers  angry,  so  that 
they  will  not  work.  I  can  assume  the  form  of  a  cat  and  ]i;iss  through 
the  smallest  hole  to  enter  a  house.  1  can  fill  my  moutii  with  cactus 
needles  and  shoot  them  through  windows  and  destroy  life.  J  have 
killed  two  infants,  three  girls,  and  two  l)()ys.  I  have  packages  of 
ancient  ()rayer  pliim(\s,  and  I  have  two  others  that  are  used  to  conviM't 
us  into  other  forms  than  our  own."  "  We  will  see  them!  We  will  see 
them!"  exclaimtnl  the  warriors.  The  boy  had  not  anticipated  this  in 
weaving  a  story  which  he  (hought  might  make  his  ;'.c(  users  tear  to 
tak(>  his  life.  "Alas!  1  can  not  show  IIkmh;  (h(\v  are  m  mv  motiuM's 
ancestral  house,  and  she  is  absent  at  tlu^  fanning  (li--trict  and  has  the 
keys."  Nai'uchi,  not  to  b(>  thwarted,  exchiinied:  "1  have  keys!"  Ho 
left  the  house  to  procure  (Ikmd.  and  in  a  short  time  returned  witli  a 
bunch  of  keys  and  commMiided  the  Mccu^cd  to  proc(>ed  to  hw  molh(M'- 
house. 

The  asseml)lc(l  warriors  and  fli(>  writer,  who  wa-^  alwavs  provided 
Avith  candles  and  matches,  accompanied  Nai'iichi  and  the  bov.  .\>-c(M)d 
ing  a  ladder  from  a  court  thv  parly,  led  by  the  accused,  climl>ed  ovm- 
several  loofs  to  reach  th(>  hoii'~(\    TIh>  door  was  looked,  but  it  vielded 
to  the  first  key.    'I'he  warriors  have  grcMl  authority  and  are  not  deli 
cate  about  using  or  al)using  it.  and  it  may  !)e  presumed  that  if  the 
keys  hiid  fnilcd,  (he  doors  would  h;ne  been  forced.     The  l)oy  mam 
(ainc(l  rcmarkalile  composure  as  ln>  enteiiHl  (he  house.     H(>  diN  lared 
that  the  prayer  plumes  wiu'e  .secreted  in  (he  wall  of  ( he  a<l|oining  room. 
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lliiit  lie  t'ciircd  \\is  iiiotlicr'.'^  im<»'er  .should  ho  break  the  phi.stcM'. 
The  w iin  iors  ci-ird  Kxposo  tliem!  Expose  them!"  One  handed  an 
ii.x  lo  the  lioy  and  connnandccl  hini  to  go  to  work.  With  tlie  lirst 
>ti-(iki'  a  hir<i-e  <iuantitv  ol'  i)la.ster  fell  crumbling-  to  the  floor.  'I'lie 
i-()(ini  was  almost  dark,  the  fainte.st  li<>ht  penetrating  through  the 
door,  '['lie  w  ritcr  lighted  a  candle  and  held  it  .so  as  to  throw  the  best 
possible  light  u[hm  the  worker.  After  a  (piantitv  of  plaster  had  fallen 
the  l)ov  stoopt'd  to  e.xamine  it.  Again  he  u.sed  the  ax  and  more  plaster 
fell,  and  again  he  sto()])ed  and  looked  for  the  prayer  plumes,  while  the 
warriois  watched  eagerly  to  see  that  nothing  escaped  them.  The 
scene  was  weird  in  the  extreme.  The  handsome  youth  was  clearl}^ 
visible  by  tlu^  candle  held  near  him  as  he  worked,  apparently  calmly 
and  leisuiely,  stopping  to  examine  the  plaster  each  time  it  fell,  think- 
ing to  weary  the  watchers  and  accusers.  When  the  west  wall  was 
half  robbed  of  its  plaster  and  the  praj^er  plumes  were  not  found,  the 
warriors  became  impatient.  The  dust  in  the  room  was  stilling,  and 
when  the  wari'iors  accused  the  boy  of  having  deceived  them  he  declared 
that  the  plume  sticks  were  deposited  two  j'^ears  before  and  that  he  could 
not  remember  the  exact  location  of  them.  The  impatience  of  the 
accusers  becoming  greater,  they  said:  "You  have  lied!  You  have 
lied!"  The  boy  made  no  reply,  but  led  them  into  an  adjoining  room, 
thence  through  a  hatchwav  so  small  that  all  passed  through  with  diffi- 
cult}^ into  a  room  below.  This  room  was  very  small  and  low,  and 
would  have  been  absolutely'  dark  but  for  the  candle.  After  pa.ssing 
on  into  a  room  stdl  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  great  beehive,  a  strange 
scene  occurred.  The  youth  was  closely  followed  by  the  writer,  and 
when  he  stooped  in  the  dungeon-like  room  all  gathered  about  him  and 
discovered  two  packages  of  old  prayer  plumes  on  the  floor  beside  a 
concretion  fetish  that  was  some  6  inches  in  diameter.  There  was  con- 
sternation among  the  warriors,  who  exclaimed  m  one  voice:  "  What 
does  this  mean  ? "  Now  they  felt  a.ssured  that  the  youth  had  spoken  the 
truth.  The  accused  separated  the  packages  and  explained  each  prayer 
plume.  The  concretion  is  a  fetish  for  corn,  and  was  placed  here  by  the 
witches,  declared  the  bo}',  that  the  crops  might  be  destroyed.  The 
examination  of  the  prayer  plumes  by  the  warriors  was  thorough  and 
the  explanation  by  the  accu.sed  deemed  most  complete.  But  the  war- 
riors were  not  to  be  satisfied  until  the  pra\'er  plumes  used  to  transform 
the  witch  into  beast  form  were  produced.  In  despair,  the  boy  declared 
they  must  be  in  a  room  below,  but  as  there  was  no  ladder  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  descend.  The  warriors  decided  to  let  one  of  two 
young  men  who  followed  the  party  to  the  house  descend  into  the  lower 
chamber.  He  was  held  by  the  arms  and  lowered.  The  candle  was  then 
reached  to  him  by  his  companion,  who  went  headforemost  through  the 
hatchway  and  was  held  by  his  feet.  A  diligent  search  was  not  rewarded 
with  success,  and  the  man  was  with  difficulty  dragged  l)ack  through  the 
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hatch wa}^  Again  the  warriors  gathered  about  the  two  packages  and 
listened  to  the  marvelous  tales  told  by  the  accused;  then  Na'iuchi  took 
possession  of  them  and  the  party  ascended  to  the  upper  floor,  where  the 
boy  was  set  to  work  to  remove  more  plaster,  in  the  hope  that  the  much- 
coveted  pra3'er  plumes  might  be  found.  After  another  hour's  woi'k  an 
old  prayer  plume  appeared  amopg  the  plaster,  which  the  bo}^  declared 
to  be  one  of  those  lie  was  looking  for.  This  plume  stick,  he  asserted, 
when  planted  in  the  ground  the  top  down,  or  when  worn  in  the  belt 
in  the  same  position,  so  oS'ended  the  rain-makers  that  they  refused  to 
water  the  earth.  It  must  be  worn  over  the  heart  to  convert  one  into 
animal  form.  Jf  the  boy  tricked  the  warriors  with  the  plume  stick,  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  the  plaster,  the  deception  was  welt  done.  There 
was  gi'eat  rejoicing  auiong  them,  but  they  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  one  prayer  plume;  they  nmst  have  the  other,  and  they  did  not  leave 
the  room  until  driven  out  late  in  the  day  by  the  intense  cold  and  the 
dust  from  the  plaster.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  the  accused 
now  accompanied  her  to  her  cam])  under  guard  of  Xa'iuchi  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  girl.  She  was  not  sure  what  Na'iuchi  intended  to 
do  with  the  boy,  but  was  determined  that  the  poor  fellow  should  not 
be  hanged.  The  boy  was  seated  with  a  warrior  on  either  side  of  him. 
and  the  writer  talked  to  him  and  doctored  him  a  little,  and  finally  con- 
vinced Na'iuchi  that  the  boy  would  never  again  l)e  a1»le  to  practice  his 
diabolical  art,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  to  hang  him.  He 
was  not  yet  freed,  however,  but  was  conducted  to  the  large  plaza,  where 
Na'iuchi  called  the  warriors  to  assemble.  The  populace,  in  the  mean- 
time, crowded  into  the  place,  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  When 
the  warriors  did  not  respond  promptly,  Na'iuchi  called  in  loud  and  angry 
tones  for  their  immediate  piesence.  They  were  not  long  in  obeviiig  the 
second  coimnand  of  their  chief.  A  wagon  in  the  pla/.a  was  tilled  with 
women  and  children,  who  took  ad  vantage  of  the  elevated  position.  The 
sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  of  iiiglit  were  gathering.  The  accused 
looked  weary  and  he  leaned  agauist  the  wagon,  as  if  sadlv  in  need  of 
suppoi-t.  The  warriors  gathered  closely  about  him.  and  the  writer 
stood  by  the  side  of  Na'iuchi.  The  eager  s])erta(ors  apparent  I  v  imder- 
stood  that  the  boy  was  about  to  speaU,  and  ther(>  was  a  profound 
silence.  As  the  night  advanced  se\  tMal  lantiM'tis  w<>r(<  luoiight  forth. 
I  he  writer  ])lacing  Ikm-s  in  the  hand  of  a  warrior  who  stood  Ity  Ikm'  side  s(t 
t  hat  sIh>  could  direct  t  he  light  as  she  chos»\  Th(>  app<'t  i(e  of  t  he  warriors 
for  inai\(ds  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Na'iuchi  called  upon  the  ali»>adv 
exhausted  youth  to  confess  his  crimes  before  the  j)eo])lc.  He  was 
k(>pt  talkmg  until  inidnighf.  wIumi  the  prayer  plnin«<s  anil  intMlicines 
pioduccd  Ity  tin-  acc  us(mI  earlier  in  lh(>  day  were  placed  li\  Na  iiichi 
upon  th(>  gioiiiid  inuncdiatcdy  l)efoie  the  youth.  whei(Mipon  tlu^  ptviple 
moved  in  a  great  wave  toward  llie  spot  to  peei  at  the  mysteries. 
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'I'll!'  Idiis^tM-  tlic  Ixiv  talk('(l  tlic  more  uhsorhcd  lie  hecainc,  in  his  siih- 
jrcl.  lie  iuliU'd  many  woiulcrrul  slatemciits  to  those  madc^  dui'in<4'  the 
da\ .  At  thiios  his  face  became  radiant  with  satisfaction  at  his  power 
ovei-  his  listeners.  His  final  stroke  made  it  evident  that  he  intended 
(o  protect  himself  against  all  furthei-  persecution,  for  he  closed  with 
th(>  remark:  "I  did  possess  all  the  power  of  my  wizard  forefathers. 
It  came  to  me  through  man}' generations.  I  have  been  all-powerful  in 
witchcraft.  But  since  visiting  my  mother's  camp  this  evening  I  have 
lost  all  power.  While  with  my  mother,  and  while  she  talked  to  me,  1 
felt  my  eyes  change  from  black  to  blue,  and  then  turn  from  blue  to 
l)lack.  and  then  1  felt  that  all  my  power  of  witchcraft  was  gone,  not 
only  foi-  a  little  while,  but  for  all  time.  Alas!  No  more  shall  1  be 
great  among  my  people.  1  shall  be  one  of  them  no  more.  My  power 
is  all  gone!  all  gone  forever!"  Hundreds  cried  out:  "Good!  Good! 
Thanks,  mother!  Thanks!"  Na'iuchi  took  the  writer's  hand  and 
expressed  his  gratitude  and  that  of  his  people,  with  regrets  that  she 
could  not  remain  among  them  and  rob  all  witches  of  their  power  to 
destro}'.  This  incident  is  mentioned  simply  to  show  that  it  is  possible, 
if  these  people  are  managed  in  the  right  way,  to  overcome  their  miser- 
able superstitions. 

Na'iuchi  presented  the  complete  set  of  prayer  plumes  and  medicines 
to  the  writer,  requesting  her  to  show  them  to  the  President  as  proof 
that  witches  do  exist  in  Zuni;  for  these  people  had  had  threats  from 
the  United  States  Government  regarding  their  practice  of  hanging 
persons  accused  of  witchcraft.  These  threats,  however,  were  never 
carried  into  execution  until  after  the  writer  had  left  Zuni  in  1896, 
when  Na'iuchi  and  several  others  were  arrested  for  hanging  a  woman 
the}'  had  accused  of  witchcraft.  Help  came  in  time  to  save  the  woman, 
and  troops  were  stationed  in  Zuni  to  protect  the  Government  teachers 
while  Na'iuchi  and  others  were  in  prison  in  Albuquerque,  awaiting 
their  trial.  During  this  period  the  words  of  the  writei''s  poor  mis- 
guided, but  dear  and  ti-ied,  friend,  Na'iuchi,  came  often  to  her:  "They 
may  imprison  me  for  one  month,  six  months,  a  3'ear,  or  forever,  but 
I  shall  hang  the  witch  who  destroys  the  life  of  my  child." 

Primitive  man  must  be  approached  according  to  his  understanding; 
thus  the  prime  requisite  for  improving  the  conditions  of  the  Indian  is 
familiarity  with  Indian  thought  and  customs.  Those  possessing  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  a  love  for  humanity,  and  only  such,  may  lead  our 
Indians  from  darkness  into  light.    The  Indian  will  never  be  driven. 
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ESOTERICS  FRATERNITIES 
Origin  and  Functions  of  the  Fraternities 

Previous  to  the  coming-  of  the  A'shiwi  (Zunis)  to  this  world  through 
Ji'mi'kianapkiatea,  certain  others  appeared  coming-  through  the  same 
place,  which  the  Zunis  locate  in  the  far  northwest;  and  these  others, 
by  direction  of  the  Sun  Father,  traveled  eastward,  crossing  the  country- 
by  a  northern  route  to  Shi'papolima"  (place  of  mist). 

After  remaining  four  years  (time  periods)  at  Shi'papolima,  this 
party  of  gods — for  such  they  were  or  became — moved  eastward  and 
southward  a  short  distance,  and  made  their  home  at  Chi'pia.  located  ' 
by  the  Zunis  in  Sandia  (watermelon)  mountain,  New  Mexico.  This 
mountain  is  believed  by  the  Sia  to  be  the  home  of  their  gods  of  war. 
who  bear  the  same  names  as  the  Zuni  gods — U'yuyewi  and  ]\Ia*sai'lema.''' 

The  gods  of  Chi'pia  compose  the  group  known  to  the  Zuiiis  as 
Kok'ko'hlan'na  (great  God):  Shits'ukia,  Kwe'lele,  and  six  Shumai'koli 
for  the  six  regions,  with  their  Sai'apa  (warriors). 

Just  four  years  after  these  gods  came  to  this  world  another  party 
appeared  thi'ough  Ji'mi'kianapkiatea,  consisting  of  Po'shaijiinki,  his 
associates,  and  the  possessors  of  the  secret  of  O'nava'nakia  (Mystery 
medicine),  Fo'shaiyiinki,  who  figures  as  the  culture  hero  of  the  Zunis, 
being  the  leader.  These  also  followed  a  northern  route  to  Shi'papolima, 
where  they  remained.  This  place  is  held  sacred  by  the  Zunis  as  the 
home  of  their  culture  hero  and  of  the  Beast  Gods.  The  Zunis  believe 
the  entrance  to  Shi'papolima  to  be  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  about 
10  miles  from  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  Two  crouching  lions, 
or  cougars,  of  massive  stone  in  bas-relief  upon  the  solid  formation  of 
the  mountain  top  guard  the  sacred  spot.  The  heads  of  the  animals  are 
to  the  east.  A  stone  wall  some  4  feet  high  forms  an  inclosure  IS  feet 
in  diameter  for  the  cougars.  Additional  stone  walls,  also  about  4  feet 
in  height  and  14  feet  in  length,  mark  a  passageway  3  feet  wide  from 
the  inclosure.  A  monument  of  stones  stands  12  feet  before  the  middle 
of  the  entrance,  which  faces  east  or  a  little  south  of  east.  It  is  remark- 
able that  these  wonderful  pieces  of  aboriginal  sculpture  should  hav  e  no 
legends  associated  with  them  1)v  the  Indians  who  live  in  comparatively 
close  proximity.  The  .lemez;,  Sia,  San  .luan.  Santa  Clara.  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  and  Cochiti  Indians  have  been  closel\'  questioned  regarding 

nl)r  Fowkcs  givt'.i  tlu'  Hnpi  name  as  Si'pa]in,  which  is,  according  lo  Hopi  iorc.  their  place  of  natfv- 
ity,  or  coniing  Ihrnngli  to  (his  world.  Biindclicr  gives  the  Ken>s  name  as  Shi'pnpn,  the  place  of 
nivtivity  of  (hut  iicciphv  The  writer  fotnui  the  Sia  tnitinns.  who  are  Keros,  using  the  fonn  Shi'pap<v 
Among  thi'  /.unis  Die  name  is  Shi'papolima  and  its  signification  is  qnile  different:  Siii'papolima  is 
not  the  ))lnc  c  of  their  niilivity,  hot  the  home  chosen  hy  ro'shaiyiinki  (Znfii  enlt\ire  hero)  and  his 
followers, 

'i Ma'siii'lcmii  is  the  ierm  nseil  in  ceremonials  for  the  yonnger  (<oi1  of  War.  h<i(  in  common  parlance 
he  is  callcil  Ma'iisewc.  These  names  are  >iscd  only  in  reference  to  war  or  combat;  at  other  limes 
both  tlie  elder  and  younger  (Jods  of  War  are  referred  to  as  A'hayuta. 
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these  carviiiiis.  and  wliile  they  luive  no  liistory  asuociatoxl  with  thciii 
otiiei-  than  that  the  lions  were  converted  into  stone  at  the  time  the 
UTeat  tire  sj)rea(l  over  tlie  earth,  the,  Zufiis  believe  them  to  be  the 
iiuardians  of  th(>  ])lace  ciiosen  by  Po'shaiyilnki  ais  a  home  for  himself 
iiiiil  his  rollowers.  The  writer  visited  this  spot  in  1904  and  found 
tlii'se  carviiiiis  to  l)t>  just  as  the  Zufii  theurg-ists  had  described  them  to 
her.  otlier  than  that  the  heads  of  the  lions  had  been  defaced  hy  the 
vandalism  of  sheep  herders.  When  Mr  Stevenson  visited  Shi'papo- 
lima  in  ISSd  these  carvinos  were  in  perfect  condition. 

In  four  years  from  Po'shaiyiinki's  nativity  the  A'shiwi  came  through 
rli'mi'kianapklatea,  and  soon  after  their  reaching  this  world  the  Divine 
Ones  organized  four  fraternities. 

The  following  account  was  given  to  the  writer  by  the  mo'sona 
(director)  of  the  Ne'wekwe  ti'kili  (Galaxy  fraternity)  and  verified  by 
a  number  of  other  priests  and  theurgists: 

While  the.  A'shiwi  were  yet  in  the  undermost  world,  two  men  and  two  women, 
married  couples,  rubbed  the  epidermis  from  their  bodies  and,  rolling  it  into  a  ball, 
placed  it  on  the  ground ;  and  the  four  sat  around  it  and  sang,  each  one  shaking  a 
rattle.  After  a  time  a  youth  appeared  dancing  in  place  of  the  ball,  and  this  youth, 
who  was  named  Bi"'si'si,  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  people.  Soon  after  the 
creation  of  Bi'"si'si  the  A'shiwi  began  their  ascent  to  the  outer  world.  " 

The  first  organization  was  composed  of  one  of  the  couples  who  created 
Bi"'si'si,  these  two  being  the  original  members  of  the  fraternity  which 
the  Divine  Ones  named  Shi'wannakwe.*  The  membership  of  the 
Shi'waniiakwe  was  immediately  increased  by  the  original  male  mem- 
ber selecting  a  pe'kwin  (deputy),  a  Pi"4ashiwanni  (warrior),  and  others, 
and  initiating  them  into  the  secrets  which  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi 
had  intrusted  to  him  and  his  wife.  The  songs  for  rain  given  to  the 
Shi'wannakwe  at  that  time  have  special  influence  upon  the  Council 
of  the  Gods,  who  direct  the  rain-makers. 

The  second  fraternit}'  organized  by  the  Divine  Ones  was  the  Ne'- 
wekwe. the  original  members  being  the  other  couple  who  assisted 
at  the  creation  of  Bi"'si'si;  of  whom  this  man  coo  initiated  others. 
Bi''^si'.si,  owing  to  his  special  qualifications,  was  chosen  to  be  musi- 
cian and  entertainer,  or  harlequin,  to  the  fraternity,  bearing  the  name 

'•The  following  is  a  bit  of  Sia  cosmogony: 

He,  Siis'sistinnako  (creator),  drew  a  line  of  meal  from  north  to  south,  and  crossed  it  midway  with 
one  from  east  to  west,  and  he  placed  two  little  jjarcels  north  of  the  cross  line,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
line  running  north  and  south.  These  parcels  are  very  valuable  and  precious,  but  the  people  do  not 
know  to  this  day  of  what  they  consist;  no  one  ever  knew  but  the  creator  Sus'slstinnako.  After 
placing  the  parcels  in  yjo.sition.  Su.s'sTstinnako  sat  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  line  running  north 
and  south,  south  of  the  cross  line,  and  began  to  sing,  and  in  a  little  while  the  two  parcels  accom- 
panied him  in  the  song  by  shaking  like  rattles.  The  music  was  low  and  sweet,  and  after  a  while  two 
women  appeared,  one  evolving  from  each  parcel.  (The  Sia,  Eleventh  Annual  Eeport  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  1894.) 

''Shi  from  shi'li;  plural,  shl'we,  meat.  Kwe  Is  a  plural  termination  referring  to  people,  the  word 
ti'kili  (fraternity)  being  seldom  used  in  referring  to  a  fraternity.  Kwa  tesh'kwi  (not  forbidden), 
though  not  expressed  in  words  is  understood,  and  the  full  meaning  of  Shi'wannakwe  is,  people  who 
do  not  fast  from  animal  food. 
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Pa'yatamu/'  The  Shi'wannakwe  and  Ne'wekwe,  owing  to  the  dose 
relation  of  the  two  original  couples,  are  allied  to  one  another,  the 
Shi'wannakwe  being  regarded  as  the  elder  bi'other  of  the  Ne'wekwe. 
The  Divine  Ones  named  the  third  fraternity  the}^  organized  'San'ia- 
kiakwe  (Hunters).  This  fraternity  is  also  called  Su's'kikwe  (Co3'ote). 
The  fourth  fraternity  they  named  *Hle'wekwe  (Wood  people).  The 
Divine  Ones  gave  medicines  and  songs  to  each  f  raternit}-. 

After  the  A'shiwi  had  settled  at  Hal'ona  (Ant  place),  the  Divine  Ones 
visited  Shi'papolima  and  there  met  Po'shaiyiinki,  his  associates,  and  the 
body  of  men  holding  the  secrets  of  Mysteiy  medicine.  Po'shaiyiinki 
and  his  associates  were  already  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  O'liaya'- 
nakia  before  the  arrival  of  the  Divine  Ones,  who  declared  to  him 
that  they  must  have  guardians  for  the  six  regions  of  the  world  and 
fen'  the  whole  world,  but  that  man  could  not  fill  these  places;  they  must 
have  some  one  with  cunning  of  scent  and  sight.  They  thereui)on 
changed  the  men  possessing  the  secrets  of  Mystery  medicine  into 
beasts.  One,  becoming  the  cougar,  was  dispat<'Iied  to  the  North  to 
guard  that  region;  another  was  changed  into  the  bear  and  made  guard- 
ian of  the  West;  another,  changed  into  the  badger,  was  sent  to  the 
South;  another,  transformed  to  the  white  (gray)  wolf,  was  sent  to  the 
Pvast;  another,  made  into  the  eagle,  was  sent  to  the  Zenith:  still  another, 
converted  into  the  shrew,  was  sent  to  the  Nadir.  Others  were  con- 
verted into  rattlesnakes  that  they  might  preside  with  wisdom  over  the 
six  regions;  others  into  ants  that  they  might  scatter  their  houses  over 
the  earth,  these  l)ecoming  the  zoic  gods  of  the  A'shiwi. 

The  Divine  Ones,  when  leaving  Shi'papolima,  requested  Po'shai- 
yiinki with  his  associate  Na'ke'e  and  others  to  accompany  them  to 
Hill'ona  and  initiate  the  A'shiwi  into  the  mysteries  of  O'naya'nakia 
(Mystery  medicine).  On  reaching  Hfil'ona,  the  A'kwa  a'mosi  (makers 
of  medicine  water)  of  the  Shi'wannakwe  and  Ne'wekwe  fraternities 
were  initiated  into  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine,  and  these  afterward 
initiated  the  others  of  their  f ratiM-nities.  The  Divine  Ones  wishing 
in()i'(>  f i-al(Mniti(>s.  formed  one  composed  of  Na'k(>'e  and  his  wife  and 
another  man.  These  initiated  others  into  the  mysteries  of  O'nav- 
a'nakia  and  also  of  eating  large  coals  of  lire.  This  orgaiiization  the 
Divin(>  Ones  named  Ma"k(<  'tllan'nakwe  ((ireat  Fire  frat(M'nit v ). 
Na'ke'e  becoming  the  originjil  diiiv  lor.  Having  received  the  knowl- 
edge of  sword  swallowing  from  A'cliiyiilii'toiia  {t\  being  with  wings 

'<  J'a'.vutiitnu  of  the  Nc'wokwc  frnlprnity  must  not  ho  ronfoun<le<1  with  IVi'yRtanin.  tlicp-wl  of  music, 
flowers,  nnrt  buttcrnios,  wlio  lives  In  the  spring  Shnn'te'klnyn.  nnil  iscons)>ie)ions  in  thomvth  of  the 
Corn  innidenH.  The  flnle  of  1  lie  former  isunliki-  Ihiil  of  the  Intler.  rn'yRtjinm  of  (he  Ne'wekw  e  pluys 
the  imrl  of  jester  as  well  »s  Ihiil  of  innsieinn,  nmi  he  is  represented  on  (he  Hltnr  in  n  dress  of  stripes  in 
party-eolor.  HHUhlcs  rinned  in  piirly-eolor  are  the  insignia  of  meml)ership  in  the  Ne'wekwe.  The 
earliest  pnl)llshed  mention  of  the  liarleipiin  that  the  writer  has  found  is  in  " Snknnlflla."  an  Indian 
drama  liy  Kalidasa,  Iranslnled  into  Knglish  hy  Monier  Williams  Onrani^ntioiis  similar  to  (he  Ne'- 
wekwe exist  In  the  other  piiehlos.  'I'he  Keres  name  is  Ko'shairi,  w  ltieh  Uandelier  (ranslates  deliph(- 
nin  kers. 
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aiul  tail  of  kiii\ cs)  at  Slii'papoliiiiu,  Nii'ke'c  initiated  members  of  his 
t'laliM  iiit  \  into  tiu>  secrets  of  sword  swailowint,'',  wiiicli  order  he  named 
'lllc'wekwe  (Wood  jx'ople),  tlie  swords  heino-  fashioned  of  wood. 

Tlie  '  llle'w  c'kwe.  one  of  the  oiMoinal  fraternities,  traveled  north- 
ward, tiien  e;istward,  iinally  reachinf>-  the  home  of  Po'shaiyilnki." 
While  there  the  'llle'wekwe  were  initiated  into  the  secret  of  sword 
swallowiny  l)y  A'chiyalil'topa.'' 

After  the 'llle'wekwe  had  remained  four  3'ear8  at  Shi'papolima  they 
started  to  return  to  their  people,  not,  however,  until  those  possessing 
the  secrets  of  Mystei'y  medicine  had  been  converted  by  the  Divine 
Ones  into  beasts.  The  details  of  the  migration  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  will 
be  given  in  the  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  fraternity. 

Another  man  was  called  by  the  Divine  Ones,  and  he  was  initiated 
into  Mystery  medicine  and  into  the  mystery  of  playing  with  fire,  but 
not  that  of  eating  it;  and  he  in  turn  initiated  others,  forming  a  frater- 
nity which  the  Divine  Ones  named  U'huhukwe  (from  u'kia,  down,''  in 
reference  to  eagle  down). 

Again,  Kow'wituma  and  Wats'usi  desiring  to  increase  the  number 
of  fraternities  chose  two  men,  whom  Po'shaiyanki  initiated  not  only 
into  the  myster}^  of  medicine  which  cures  disease  caused  by  witch- 
craft of  man,  but  also  into  the  secrets  of  healing  disease  caused  by 
angry  ants;  and  these  two  initiated  others.  This  fraternity  was  named 
Hii'lo'kwe,  but  it  is  also  called  A'chiya  (Stone  Knife),  from  the  order 
of  this  name.    The  secrets  of  fire  were  not  given  to  the  Hil'lo'kwe. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  this  fraternity  declare  that  the  Knife  order  originated  in  this 
wise:  A  stone  knife,  descending  from  the  gods  above  into  the  ceremonial  chamber 
through  the  hatchway,  indicated  that  such  an  order  should  be  created.  This  order 
does  not  swallow  the  knife,  but  the  knife  is  passed  before  the  lips  at  initiation.  In 
old  times  this  order  had  many  stone  knives  which  they  u.sed  in  the  ceremonials,  much 
as  eagle- wing  plumes  are  used  at  the  present  time. 

Po'shaiyanki  distributed  the  beast  god  medicines,  also  the  tablet 
altars  and  sand  or  dry  paintings  to  the  fraternities.  One  night,  while 
a  man  of  Po'yi'kwe  (Chaparral  cock)  clan  sat  in  his  house,  one  of  the 
Shumai'koli  gods  and  his  sai'apa  (warrior)  appeared  to  him  without 
masks.  They  told  the  man  that  their  present  home  was  Chi'pia,  which 
is  near  Shi'papolima,  but  that  they  originally  came  from  the  under- 
most world;  that,  traveling  by  the  northern  route  eastward,  they 
reached  Shi'papolima,  afterward  going  to  Chi'pia.  The  gods  remained 
but  a  short  time  with  the  man  and  returned  to  their  home. 

The  pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  was  notified  on  the  following  morning  of 

"The  'Hlc'wekwe  insist  that  their  fraternity  started  for  the  north  from  the  vicinity  of  Ko'thluwa- 
la'wa,  while  all  other  priests  and  theurgists  declare  that  this  fraternity  .started  from  Hiin'tliplnkla 
after  receiving  their  totems.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  'Hle'wekwe  had  departed  before  the  engage- 
ment of  the  A'shiwi  with  the  Kla'nakwe  (see  p.  36). 

ft  The  'Hle'wekwe  insist  that  their  initiation  into  the  .swallowing  of  the  sword  occurred  previous 
to  that  of  the  wood  order  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity. 

cU'kla  means  also  down  of  other  birds,  and  of  cotton. 
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the  visit  of  these  gods  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  see  them  that  he 
visited  Chi'pia.  He  invited  the  six  Shumai'koli,  with  their  warriors, 
to  Hal'ona.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  visit  the  o-ods  wore  their  masks.  During-  their  stav  thev 
initiated  the  man  of  the  Po'yi'kwe  clan  whom  they  tii'st  visited  into  the 
secrets  of  their  medicine,  which  is  the  panacea  for  convulsions  and 
cramps  in  the  limbs,'^'  and  they  taught  him  the  songs  given  them  by 
the  Sun  Father.  These  gods  left  their  masks  with  the  man,  and  he 
initiated  others,  forming  a  fi"aternity,  which  was  named  Shu'maakwe. 

A  short  time  afterward,  when  the  (xreat  Fire  fraternity  were  assem- 
bled in  their  ceremonial  chamber,  the  three  gods,  Kok'ko'hlan'na  (great 
god — that  is,  of  this  particular  group  of  gods),  Shits'ulda,  and  Kwe'lele. 
appeared  from  Chi'pia.  Each  god  initiated  a  man  of  the  fraternity 
into  the  secret  of  his  medicine,  which  is  the  specific  for  swellings  of 
the  throat,  body,  or  liml)s.  The  gods  left  their  masks  with  those  thev 
initiated,  and  these  men  in  turn  initiated  others. 

The  Ma"ke  VSan'nakwe  (Little  Fire  fraternity),  though  one  of  the 
important  fraternities,  was  notem})raced  in  those  organized  at  Hal'ona 
or  I'tiwanna,  and  it  is  geneially  believed  by  the  sages  of  Zufii  that 
this  fraternity  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Hopi  Indians.'' 

The  main  body  of  Mu"kwe  (Hopis)  left  the  Corn  clan  and,  after 
various  vicissitudes,  settled  on  throe  mesas.  The  Corn  clan  remained 
for  a  long  period  where  they  first  settled,  and  while  at  this  Hrst  village 
they  were  visited  by  two  A'shiwi  (Zunis),  one  a  member  of  the  Badger 
clan,  the  other  l)elonging  to  the  Frog  clan,  whose  members  could  kill 
deer  and  antelope  by  simply  throwing  the  medicine  of  the  'Siin'iakia- 
kwe  fraternity  upon  the  game.  Tlie  A'shiwi  at  tiiis  time  were  living 
at  Hiln'Mipuikia,  and  they  had  not  as  yet  learned  the  secrets  of  ^lysterv 
medicine  from  Fo'sliaiyilnki.  The  two  A'sliiwi  were  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Mu"kwe  of  the  Corn  clan  and  were  permitted  to  observe  the 
marvelous  feats  of  the  in(>nil)ers  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity.  They 
had  never  befon*  seen  anything  like  it,  and  said:  "Wt*  wish  to  be 
initiated  into  your  fraternity.''  The  mo'sona  replied:  "Very  well;  if 
you  wish  it  so."  !!(>  rec(>ived  them  into  tlie  order  of  Tt'sepcho  (Jug- 
glei-y).  Tills  fraternity  was  too  covetous  to  (iivulg(^  the  secrets  of  more 
than  one  order,  for  wliidi  llie  two  A'shiwi  ])aid  nothing.  On  their 
return  to  I lan'MipTukia  eight  others  wen<  initiated  into  tlu^  secrets  of 
l('se])cho,  niidving  (en  members  in  ail.  This  order.  Iransiuiited  from 
(li(>  llopi  I ndians,  existed,  according  to  Zuni  belief,  among  the  A'shiwi 
l)efore  t  he  organization  of  the  fraternities  by  the  Divine  Ones  at  niil'ona. 

"Till'  linilis  HIT  ruhhcd  willi  (uic  Iniid  of  mrdiciiip  anil  niiotlior  mnlirino  is  ilnink. 

'i  After  lull;;  mill  ciircful  iiivi'sliKnlion  i(  «ns  fmiiKl  tlinl  llio  saifos  nro  nirrrot;  tlinl  the  moni>>or»i  of 
this  fnUcrnily  wore  iimoiiK  lliosc  ZiifiiN  wlio  Rr)>iiriitc'cl  n(  n  romolo  |>orioil  fMin  tlioir  )<oo|i|r.  troing  to 
llvo  with  the  Uopifi.  This  scunriilion  may  linviMnkcn  pliice  previous  to  tho  oronpntion  of  Hnl  onn  hy 
tlio  Ziiflls.  DiiriuK  Mr  Hti'voiisou  s  (trst  visit  to  Ziifli  iio  wns  infoniinl  by  mnny  of  tlio  priosis  of  the 
piu'lilo  tliiil  tlir  iniditio  vIUhko  oti  the  Mrs!  mosii  (if  tlio  Hopis  wns  known  ns  «  7,nfii  <><>ltlcmpnt.  This 
WHN  siilisciiiUMilly  ooDltnncil  l)y  itifornintlon  from  tho  pooplo  of  tliis  Hopi  villaR-o. 
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WhtMi  (('i-laiM  of  tlic  A'shiwi  ivmovcxl  from  To'wa  yiiriilniH"'  (C'oi'ii 
mountain)  to  Sliiurto'kiayu,  situatod  near  by,  those  who  had  })een 
initiated  l»y  the  Corn  chm  of  the  Mu"kwe  into  It'sepcho  danced  in  the 
pla/a  in  Shun'te'Uiaya  in  tlie  presence  of  all  their  people. 

'Vhv  director  of  the  order  hold  an  uidigiited  torch  and  four  red- 
ciilorcd  llutly  ea(»le  plumes  while  he  danced  and  called  for  the  presence 
of  the  Cou<>'ar  of  the  North.    Looking  in  that  direction,  he  cried: 

llai. .  i.  hai   i,  hai  i,  hai  i,  hai  .i;"  and  the 

coujiar,  hearinjjf,  obeyed  the  call.  The  director  then  tied  one  of  the 
plumes  he  held  to  the  back  of  the  cougar's  neck,  saying:  "1  give  you  a 
plume,  and  I  ])i-ay  you  will  make  intercession  with  the  u'wannami  (rain- 
makers) for  rain."  Then  the  cougar  returned  whence  he  came.  The 
director  called  in  like  manner  for  the  Bear  of  the  West,  and  when  the 
bear  appeared,  he  attached  a  plume  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  begging 
that  he  would  intercede  with  the  rain-makers  for  rain.  Again  he 
danced  and  called  upon  the  Badger  of  the  South,  and  when  the  badger 
appeared,  he  tied  a  plume  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  asking  that  he  would 
intercede  with  the  i"ain-makers.  And  on  the  badger's  return  to  his 
home  the  director  called  upon  the  White  Wolf  of  the  East,  and 
attaching  a  plume  to  the  wolf's  neck,  asked  that  he  would  make  inter- 
cession with  the  rain-makers  for  rain.  VVhen  the  wolf  returned  to  his 
home  the  director  transferred  the  unUghted  torch  from  his  left  to  his 
right  hand  and  danced.  After  a  time  he  chewed  some  of  the  Corn 
clan's  medicine  and  lighted  his  torch  by  blowing  a  strong  breath  of 
medicine  upon  it.  Extending  the  blazing  brand  toward  the  north, 
he  lighted  a  fire  at  a  great  distance,  and  a  lire  was  made  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  three  other  regions.  The  people,  looking  on,  were 
greatl}'  annoyed,  and  after  much  discussion  they  decided  that  this  man 
and  his  followers  were  sorcerers.  The  director  of  the  order  of  It'sep- 
cho with  his  fellows  were  indignant  at  the  accusation,  and  declared: 
■"We  are  not  sorcerers;  our  Mu'ivwe  fathers  of  the  Corn  clan  taught 
us  this.""  These  A'shiwi  were  so  offended  that  they  left  their  people 
and  joined  the  Corn  clan  of  the  Mu'^kwe.  After  the  A'shiwi  and  the 
!Mu''kwe  of  the  Corn  clan  had  been  tog-ether  four  years  (time  periods) 
they  traveled  to  where  the  other  Mu"kwe  had  settled  and  built  a  vil- 
lage on  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  mesas,  b}^  the  side  of  the  pueblo 
of  Walpi.  The  A'shiwi  named  this  village  Shi'wona,  after  the  village 
of  their  own  people  that  was  built  in  the  Middle  place  of  the  world/' 
During  their  stay  with  the  people  of  the  Corn  clan  the  A'shiwi  were 
initiated  further  into  the  rites  of  the  Little  Fire  f raternit^y.  When  the 
A'shiwi  returned  to  their  people  after  their  long  absence  they  were 
received  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  ceremonials  of  the  Little  Fire 
fraternity  were  observed  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  above  account 
is  generally  believed,  though  a  diti'erent  version  is  given  b}'  some.  It 


a  I'tiwanna  was  also  called  Shi'wona. 
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is  as  follows:  A  party  of  Mu'^kwe  came  to  the  A'shiwi  country  in 
search  of  their  god  Le'lentu."  This  long-looked-for  god  was  found  at 
the  spring  Shun'te'kiaya,  at  the  base  of  the  mesa  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  near  Corn  mountain.  The  A'shiwi  Gods  of  War  also 
discovered  Pa'yatamu  at  this  place.  The  music  which  the  Mu''kwe 
heard  before  reaching  the  spring  guided  them  to  their  god  Le'lentu. 
This  god  of  the  Hopis  and  A'shiwi  is  supposed  to  be  short  in  stature, 
his  head  crowned  with  the  flowers  of  the  te'nas'sali  (mythical  plant 
which  bears  six-colored  blossoms).  While  these  Mu'ivwe,  who  were 
memt)ers  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternit}",  were  with  the  A'shiwi  they 
initiated  some  of  the  latter  into  their  secrets,  thus  organizing  a  Little 
Fire  fraternity  at  Hal'ona  as  at  Shi'wona.  The  Mu''kwe  having 
brought  cotton  with  them,  the  A'shiwi  women  spun  it  and  wove  it  into 
shirts,  which  were  presented  by  the  novices  to  the  Mu''kwe. 

Chi'kialikwe  (Rattlesnake)  fraternity  is  a  branch  of  the  U'liuhukwe. 
Pe'shii'siloivwe  (Cimex)  is  a  l)ranch  of  the  Ma"ke  "San'nakwe.  *Ko'- 
shi'kwe  (Cactus  fraternity)  is  deTclared  by  theurgists  and  others  to 
have  been  adopted  long  since  from  the  Hopi  Indians. 

The  A'pi'Miishiwanni  (Bow  priesthood)  was  created  by  the  Gods  of 
War  at  Hal'ona,  they  becoming  the  original  directors;  and  the  elder 
and  younger  brother  Bow  priests,  who  fill  the  places  of  the  Gods  of 
W^ar  in  this  fraternity,  having  followed  them  in  direct  succession,  are 
supposed  to  be  as  infallible  through  their  initiation  as  wer(>  th»>  gods 
who  preceded  them. 

Membership  in  the  fraternities  mentioned,  except  the  'Ko'shi'kwe 
and  A'pi^'lashiwanni,  is  open  to  Zunis  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages 
above  4  or  5  years.  I^esides  the  fraternities  mentioned,  there  is  the 
Ko'tikili  (Mythologic  f lat(M-nity). 

Though  the  tiuiernity  of  Sho'wekwe  (see  Games.  ])age  329)  still 
exists,  it  is  now  not  considered  worthy  of  mention  l)y  (he  Zunis.  Men 
make  use  of  it  to  waste  their  lives  in  casting  lots  instead  of  working. 

There  is  still  anotluM-  organization,  (he  Stiuck-by-lightning  frater- 
nity. This  fi-aternity  has  its  standing  among  th(^  others,  and  no  less  a 
personage  than  Nai'uchi.  th(>  greatest  of  the  Znni  theurgists.  was 
treated  l»v  a  woman  of  (he  I'lMteriiily  just  ])r(>vions  to  hi>-  (l«<ath.  It  i>- 
interest  iiig  (o  the  writer  on  aecoim(  of  its  v  ery  recent  origin.  gi\  ing 
her  ail  insight  into  (he  mann(>r  of  creating  a  Znni  frat<Miiity.  The 
following  was  the  story  relatcnl  liy  (h(<  diicctor  of  (he  Struck  by-light- 
ning fraternity : 

111  the  Hniiiiiirf  nf  ISill,  a(  tlic  \iliiiKe  of  Niilria,  livi>  men,  etio  a  Navalio,  and  twn 
wiimcn,  ill  i>m-  lioiiHe,  vvoro  made  Hensclo.HP  l)y  iit^litning.  The  lirst  to  recover 
\v;iH  a  iiiiiii,  (lie  Inisliand  ef  Calalina,  ene  of  t lie  women  )>resont.  Ilo  llionglit  liis 
(•oiiipiinions  were  deml,  and  at  first  conld  not  inipiiiv  info  flie  eiirnniffaniv-a  of  tliis 
('!ifa,Mtro|ili('.     I'lTHi'iillv  one  nf  ihc  women,  fliis  nian's  si«ter,  1>oiTan  cryinu.  and  tlien 


"  l.c'li'tilu  (if  (111'  lliipis  is  (he  siinic  I'll  yiiliiimi  of  (he  ^iifM<t.  Tile  ilowriptloii  hy  l*>lli  i^ooiiIp!"  of 
llu'lr  Kiiil  <if  tiiusic,  linUornics,  niul  (lowers,  (s  the  siiiiio. 
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iiiif  alii'f  aiKiilu  T  icluiiH'tl  to  coiiscioiisiu'ss  without  medical  aid,  oxcept  Catalina 
and  till'  Navalio  iriicst.  Tiiis  man's  body  had  l)een  badly  burned,  and,  though  he 
iivi'd,  his  ri-ason  was  goiu'.  They  all  agreed  that  the  shock  was  like  a  severe  stroke 
on  the  licad  w  ith  a  I'hih.  The  news  was  at  once  dispatched  to  Zuni,  and  a  man  who 
IkkI  Ihcii  struck  l)y  lightning  in  the  j)revious  year  hastened  to  Nutria,  lie  adminis- 
tered modieine  to  all  who  had  been  stunned.  Catalina  was  restored  by  a  j)ieci!  of 
wood  from  a  tree  wliich  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  The  ('harred  wood  was 
])()wdered  and  applied  to  the  affected  ])art,  and  an  arrow  point  was  then  bound  over 
the  charred  wood  powder.  They  all  returned  to  Zuni  and  remained  four  days  in 
the  lower  room  of  the  house  of  Catalina,  observing  a  strict  fast,  taking  nothing  but  a 
little  prayer  meal  in  water.  After  the  heads  of  the  afflicted  were  washed  in  yucca 
suds,  te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  were  made  and  deposited  in  the  fields  to  the  light- 
ning-makers on  the  morning  after  the  fourth  night;  and  so  the  Struck-by-lightning 
fraternity  was  organized." 

It  is  a  natural  impulse  of  the  human  mind  to  seek  for  truth  and  to 
endeavor  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  thus  philosophy 
grows.  Mythologic  philosophy  is  the  fruit  of  the  search  for  the 
knowledge  of  causes.  The  reasoning  of  aboriginal  peoples  is  by  anal- 
ogy, for  at  this  stage  of  culture  science  is  yet  unborn.  So  the  philos- 
opher of  early  times  is  the  myth-maker.  The  philosophy  of  primitive 
peoples  is  the  progenitor  of  natural  religion.  Religion  was  invented 
through  long  processes  of  analogic  reasoning.  The  Zuili  is  in  this 
stage  of  culture.  He  is  conscious  of  the  earth,  but  he  does  not  know 
its  form;  he  knows  something  of  what  the  earth  contains  beneath  its 
surface,  of  its  rivers  and  mountains,  and  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all 
celestial  bodies  which  can  be  seen  without  optical  instruments;  he 
sees  the  lightning,  hears  the  thunder,  feels  the  winds,  and  knows  the 
value  of  rains  and  snows;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
ests, the  birds  and  insects  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  rivers,  and 
knows  that  these  living  things  possess  attributes  not  attainable  by 
himself,  so  he  endows  these  animals  with  superior  or  supernatural 
(lualities.  When  one  becomes  ill  from  any  other  cause  than  that  of 
a  wound,  he  may  be  treated  in  a  most  practical  manner  with  legiti- 
mate drugs,  but  if  the  disease  does  not  yield  readily  to  treatment, 
then  it  is  attributed  to  some  foreign  element  thrust  into  the  body  and 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  overcome.  Nothing  is  left  l)ut  to  appeal 
to  the  creatures  of  superior  qualities,  and  thus  a  sj^stem  of  theurgism 
develops.  Religion  and  medicine  become  a  dual  system.  The  animals 
that  are  worshiped  l)ecome  healers,  acting  through  the  agency  of  the 
theurgists.  These  theurgists  have  no  power  in  themselves  to  avert  the 
evil  of  sorcery;  they  must  fir.st  pass  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
the  Beast  Gods.'^    In  order  that  the  theurgist  should  heal  his  patient, 

"Though  this  fraternity  had  developed  into  a  well-recognized  organization  in  1904,  it  is  doubtful, 
owing  to  the  rapidly  changing  environment,  whether  the  Struck-by-lightning  fraternity  will  ever 
be  clas'^ed  with  the  older  esoteric  fraternities. 

''The  belief  that  beasts  of  f)rey  employ  human  agents  is  not  confined  to  the  Zuiiis:  it  seems  that 
the  same  belief  is  held  by  the  Cceur  d'Alone  Indians.  "The  medicine  man  was  considered  a  very 
powerful  being  by  hrs  tribe.  He  could  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  at  his  word  or  cure  a  sick  or 
dying  person.  His  power  depended  on  the  wild  bea.sts  that  are  fierce  and  powerful."  (Extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Lieutenant  CampbeU  E.  Babcock,  U.  S.  Army,  to  the  United  States  National 
Museum.) 
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this  foreign  object  in  the  body  must  be  extracted,  and  the  method 
usually  adopted  is  curious.  Extravaganza  before  the  altar  and  the 
animal  fetishes  induces  the  spirit  of  the  animal  to  enter  the  body  of 
the  theurgist,  giving  him  the  power  to  discover  the  afflicted  ])ai't,  which 
is  often  done  by  holding  a  quartz  crystal  before  the  patient;  the  lips 
are  then  applied  to  the  flesh,  and  the  disease  is  drawn  out  by  suck- 
ing/' A  theurgist  may  be  of  either  sex,  but  must  be  a  person  regu- 
larly initiated  into  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine.  Though  young 
children  of  both  sexes  enter  this  order,  the}'  do  not  practice  healing 
until,  in  the  opinion  of  elder  theurgists,  they  have  reached  years  of 
discretion,  when  they  become  members  of  the  first  degree.  A  dry 
painting  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  at  the  ceremony  of  initiation. 
A  ground  color  in  sand  is  laid  on  the  floor  before  the  tablet  altar  and 
made  perfectly  smooth,  and  upon  this  flgures  are  delineated  by  sprink- 
ling powdered  pigment  with  the  thumV)  and  index  flnger.  These  paint- 
ings, of  more  or  less  elaborateness,  arc  conmioii  among  all  the  pueblo 
Indians,  the  Navahos,  the  Mission  Indians  of  California,  and  tribes  of 
the  north,  and  are  all  used  in  connection  with  medicine  practices.'' 

The  mode  of  joining  the  difl'erent  esoteric  fraternities  in  which  the 
sick  are  healed  through  Mystery  medicine  is  substantially  the  same. 
Although  those  restored  to  health  usually  join  the  fraternity  to  which 
the  theurgist  called  upon  belongs,  to  do  so  is  not  ()l)ligatory.  The  aim 
of  the  one  restored  to  health  is  to  become  a  member  of  the  ^Slyster}- 
medicine  order,  but  the  expense  of  the  necessary  gift  to  the  fraternity 
father  often  deprives  the  person  of  his  heart's  desire,  and  so  another 
order  is  joined  until  such  time  as  the  requisite  gift  is  secured.  When 
a  restored  patient  desires  to  join  the  order,  a  small  quantity  of  sacied 
meal,  composed  of  white  corn,  tur(|uoise,  and  micaceous  hematite, 
coarsely  ground,  the  last  being  specialh'  acceptable  to  the  Beast  (tod.s,, 
is  deposited  in  a  corn  husk.  It  is  then  fold(>d  in  rectangular  form, 
tied  with  the  greatest  care,  and  carried  in  th(>  right  hand  of  the  restoivd 
invalid  to  the  theurgist  who  efl'ected  the  cure.  In  case  the  patient  is  a 
young  child  the  oflering  is  carried  by  a  parcMit.  A  similar  otTering 
is  made  when  the  theurgist  is  call(>d  u])on  to  visit  the  sick.  It  is  also 
made  by  those  desiring  to  join  the  Sword  and  l-"ire  orders  of  a  frater- 
nity. The  theurgist  carri(>s  (h(>  ])aekagi>  al  night  to  one  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  makes  an  excavation,  and  sprinkles  the  contents  of  the 
husk  into  it  as  an  offering  to  tii(>  r>(-Ms(  (iods. 

"This  iirocPHS  of  sucking  In  riiro  iliwnso  Is  iinl  confined  td  ttic  Ziiflls,  but  ia  romtnon  Hmons  the 
iilmrixiiinl  ju'olili's  nf  llu'  world,  dilToring  only  in  minor  dotnils. 

'I'l'lK-  writer  oui  not  siiy  liow  widospronil  is  tlir  ohsorvnnco  of  snml  pnintinfr.  but  tlic  low-onsto  pt>o- 
]ilo  of  India  (IcsiKii  I  heir  pods  in  sunil  on  tliegronnil  1>y  sprinktinjr  in  llio  mnnnor  dcsoribod,  nml  thoy 
also  liave  sprlnUlinK  cnps  for  this  purpose.  I)r  Kewkes  has  several  inlerrsIinB  specimen!"  of  sprink- 
liiiK  eups,  supposed  to  have  been  nsed  in  the  dry  paintings,  in  Ills  eolloolion  of  nneient  ecramios 
from  Arizoiui.  'I'lie  writer  has  never  olisi-rved  then-^e  of  the  enps  among  the  Indians  of  the  !»ontbwo«t. 
Piillke  onr  Indians,  llie  natives  of  Imlla  do  not  bavi'  a  gronnd  color  of  sand.  b\il  5pmid  Ibo  siirfnco 
with  ;lilMlc'cl  eliipsof  the  sai  red  cow  .  The  high  castes  bnA  O  greatly  elaborated  the  sand  paintings, 
wlileh  are  nseil  by  them  jinrely  for  decoration.  This  same  fcatnrp  Is  to  be  found  in  the  UrnRi<««nc^, 
when  tlio  tnble.f  of  the  French  were  bonUwd  In  clnlxirBlo  design."  with  (xiwdcD'd  mBrblc. 
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Anyone  accoptul)!^  to  (lie  l'r:iloniitv  may  join  thv  Fire  and  Sword 
onliM-s.  wiiosc  (•(M-iMMoiiials  arc  for  I'ains  and  snows  and  iiavc  nolliinj^' to 
do  willi  licaliii!^- t he  sick.  The  I'allierol'  the  clioscui  Fraternity  presents 
a  nil'l  of  a  l)laMket  to  a  male  and  of  a  woven  dress  to  a  female  jiovice. 
A  inenil)(M-of  tlie  Mystery  medicine  order  may  ask  his  fraternity  father 
in  this  ordci'  to  act  for  iiini  in  the  other  orders,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  tile  fraternity  father  to  reply:  "It  will  be  well  for  you  to  choose 
anotluM-  father,  as  I  liave  no  ^ift  to  make  to  you." 

The  ordci-  of  It'sepcho,  the  ceremonies  of  which  are  also  for  rains, 
can  be  joined  only  after  membership  has  been  gained  in  the  Fire  and 
Sword  orders,  unless  one  is  already  a  member  of  Mystery  medicine. 
The  fraternity  father  oives  to  the  novice  a  woman's  belt,  which  is 
worn  by  men  during  ceremonials.  The  order  of  Pa'yatanm  exists  onl}' 
in  the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities  and  ma}'  be  joined  only  by 
male  members  of  the  Myster}^  medicine  order. 

For  four  days  previous  to  initiation  each  novice  of  a  fraternity  wears 
a  fluffy  eagle  phune  attached  to  the  hair,  and  if  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  accidentallv  touch  a  member  of  the  Fire  and  Sword  orders  of 
a  fraternity  when  that  person  is  wearing  a  plume,  the  one  conunit- 
ting  this  offense  must  join  the  order;  or  if  one  step  upon  or  within 
the  meal  lines  which  are  drawn  at  ceremonial  times  on  th6  roof  of  the 
ceremonial  chaml)er,  the  offender  must  join  the  Fire  or  Sword  order. 
If  the  wearer  of  a  plume  of  the  Mystery  medicine  order  of  the 
Ne'wekwe  be  touched  on  the  no'line  (penis)  or  breast,  the  offender  is 
compelled  to  join  the  order.  This  rule  is  also  observed  in  relation  to 
the  Shu'maakwe  fraternit}',  which,  however,  does  not  practice  Mys- 
tery' medicine,  their  medicine  having  come  to  them  from  the  Shumai'- 
koli  (certain  anthropic  gods)  and  not  from  the  Beast  Gods.  The  novice 
of  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  presents  his  fraternity  father  with 
a  iineh'  dressed  deerskin,  and  the  fraternity  father  in  turn  gives  a 
mi'li  "  to  the  novice. 

While  the  fetish  et'tone,  a  most  sacred  object  of  the  A'shiwanni, 
.symbolizes  Earth  Mother,  rains,  and  vegetation,  including  all  that  sup- 
plies ph\-sical  nourishment  to  man,  the  mi'li  symbolizes  the  life-giving 
or  soul  power  which  comes  from  A'wonawil'ona,  the  supreme  bisex- 
ual power,  who  is  the  breath  of  life  and  life  itself.  And  when  the 
breath  of  the  plumes,  which  are  a  part  of  A'wonawil'ona,  is  inhaled, 
one  receives  that  life  which  is  the  great  mystery  and  which  when 
given  by  the  Supreme  Power  defies  all  life-destroying  agencie.'--. 
Beneath  the  plumes  of  the  mi'li  are  an  ear  of  corn  and  other  seeds,'' 
symbolizing  the  widespread  power  of  A'wonawil'ona.  The  Eai'th 
Mother,  even  though  she  be  embraced  b}-  the  rains  of  the  u'wannami 
(rain-makers),  could  not  yield  to  the  people  the  fruits  of  her  being  for 
physical  nourishment  without  the  all-pervading  power  of  A'wona- 


aSee  p.  416. 
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wil'ona.  The  healing  of  the  body  also  must  come  by  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Power.  All  the  medicine  of  the  Beast  Gods  would  be  of  no 
value  unless  blessed  b}'  the  mysterious  life-giving  power  of  A'wona- 
wil'ona.  Therefore  each  person  initiated  into  the  order  of  Mysterv 
medicine,  or  the  mystery  of  healing  through  the  Beast  Gods,  possesses 
a  mi'li,  which  is  constructed  l)y  the  fraternity  father  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber  while  singing  five  songs  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the 
order.  The  songs  are  addressed  to  A'wonawil'ona.  the  Sun  Fathei'.  the 
Moon  Mother,  the  Beast  Gods  of  the  six  regions,  and  A'chiyalii'topa 
(being  with  wings  and  a  tail  of  knives).  When  completed,  the  mi'li  is 
placed  l)y  the  altar,  where  it  remains  until  given  to  the  novice. 

There  are  several  fraternities  to  which  the  preceding  rules  do  not 
apply.  The  'Hle'wekwe  has  a  Sword  order,  but  it  has  no  order 
of  Mystery  medicine.  It  has  one  mi'li,  composed  of  an  ear  of  corn, 
eight  turkey-tail  plumes,  with  a  few  smaller  Ivird  feathers,  and  a 
po'nepoyanne,"  and  it  possesses  an  et'tone.  The  manner  of  joining 
this  fraternity  is  given  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  ^Hle'wekwe. 
(  'San'iakiakwe  has  no  order  of  Mvster}'  medicine,  but  each  memt»er 

has  a  mi'li,  composed  of  an  ear  of  corn  surrounded  by  eight  turkey  tail 
plumes.  Though  this  fi-aternitv  was  organized  specially  for  th(^  cha.se, 
it  was  initiated  into  the  m3-stery  of  playing  with  tire. 

Shu'maakwe  has  no  order  of  Mystery  medicine,  but  such  members 
as  have  the  septum  of  the  nose  pierced  possess  a  mi'li,  though  this  is 
quite  ditlerent  from  that  of  Mystery  medicine.  It  is  built  up  over  an 
ear  of  corn,  which  is  also  completely  covered  with  plumes:  but  these 
plumes,  which  are  elaborate,  are  first  attached  to  four  slender  sticks, 
each  one  constituting  a  te'likinane  (prayer  plume),  this  having  a 
la'showanne  (one  or  more  plumes  attached  to  cotton  cord)  hanging 
from  its  tip.  A  stick  with  zig/ag  marking,  symbolic  of  lightning, 
some  4  inches  highei-  than  the  prayer  plume,  its  upper  portion  colored 
Itluc  and  tipped  with  a  white  Hufi'y  eagle  plume  attached  with  a  cotton 
cord,  stands  in  the  ceiit(M\  Tli(\se  mi'wachi  (plural  for  mi'li)  are  not 
so  high  as  those  associated  with  Mystery  medicine.  All  mi'wachi  are 
associated  with  A'wonawil'ona.  The  base  of  the  Shu'maakwe  mi'li  is 
hciivily  wrap])ed  for  4  inches  or  moi(>  with  white  cotton  coid.  The 
one  wliich  the  writer  examined  had  two  spiral  shells  over  I  inch  long, 
with  a  piece  of  al)alone  shell  (lie  size  of  a  silver  (]uarter  between  them, 
strung  on  (li(>  cord  at  the  npi>ei'  poi'tion  of  the  wrMpjiing.  These 
adoi'nments  are  referred  to  as  the  necklaces  of  the  mi'wachi. 

"'l  lic  pn'nnpoyiiiinO  (from  po'iip,  to  pinor:  pnynnin',  Inimlle)  is  coiinxwed  of  nn  o«r  of  oom  stir- 
romiiliMl  by  n  immlu'ldf  rocils  I  In-  IriiRlh  of  I  lie  nifiMIr  tinper.  Earli  nvM  contBins  pcllol'  of  tho  rpi- 
lU'riiiis  secured  by  persistent  niMiltig  of  lln'  l)oc1y.  Tlio  r<M-i1s  nre  oloseil  Ht  the  etui?  with  raw  ooth>n. 
They  nre  seeiirely  wnippeil  loKether  witli  eoltou  eorit  HtuI  Hre  siirmiiiuiotl  w  ilh  enRles'  wing  feather*. 
Tliese  plumes  niusl  be  dropped  by  wild  eii«les  and  foiiiul  liy  members  of  the  fratemily.  They  are 
Kiveii  lo  the  direelor  of  the  friilernity.  who  iiltnehes  the  plumps  to  the  fetish,  whieh  emduallv 
lieeiinies  liirRer  by  the  iiddltioti  o/  the  plumes  as  they  nre  found  from  time  to  time. 
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On  llic  I'ourtli  iiiorniii}^-  at'tcr  tlic  dciitli  of  a  memhor  of  tlic  Mystery 
iiHMliiiii"  order,  the  dii'ector  li;i\iii<i'  tiikoti  I  lie  mi'li  of  tlie  deceased 
aparl.  eacli  tiieiiil>er  of  the  order  prepares  a  prayer  plume  fioiii  llie 
plumes  of  the  mi'li.  .\s  each  prayer  jjlume  is  (•om])lete(l,  the  makei- 
prays  to  the  Heast  (lods  to  iutei-cc^de  with  the  rain  niaUers  for  rains, 
jind  draws  fi-oiu  the  plumes  the  breath  of  A'woiia wil'ona.  the  hi'eath  of 
life.  He  also  piays  for  ha|)piiiess  for  all,  and  that  th(\v  may  not  die, 
l)ut  live  to  old  aj^c,  and  that  (hey  may  sleep  to  awaken  in  Ko'thluwa- 
la'wa.  Tlie  prayer  plumes  are  handed  to  the  director,  who,  after 
receivinji'  them,  makes  them  into  a  kia'etchiiie  (a  oroup  of  plumes 
wi-apped  together  at  the  base)  and  deposits  it  in  the  river  that  the  spir- 
itual essence  of  the  plumes  and  prayers  may  be  carried  to  the  gfods. 
The  same  )>rocess  is  observed  with  the  mi'li  of  a  deceased  Shu'maakwe, 
the  pi'ayers  being  offered  to  the  Shumai'koli  gods  for  rains,  happi- 
ness, and  long  life. 

When  a  mi'li  is  disintegrated,  the  seeds  are  taken  from  the  cavity 
of  the  corn  cob  and  the  grains  from  off'  the  cob,  and  they  are  disti'ib- 
uted  among  members  of  the  ordei',  who  plant  them  in  their  fields  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  Shi'wannakwe  do  not  destroy  their  mi'wachi.  The  mi'li  of  tlie 
deceased  is  kept  in  his  house  until  his  son  is  old  enough  to  join  the 
fraternity,  when  it  is  presented  to  him.  If  there  is  no  son,  or  .should 
the  son  not  wish  to  join  the  fraternity,  the  director  of  the  fraternity 
presents  the  mi'li  to  whomever  he  chooses.  Although  the  writer  has 
never  allied  herself  with  any  of  the  fraternities,  several  of  them  have 
presented  to  her  sacred  objects  of  their  organizations;  among  these  is 
a  mi'li"  of  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  (see  plate  ci)  prepared  by 
Nai'uchi,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  warrior  of  the  Little  Fire 
fraternit}',  which  was  presented  with  the  same  prayer  and  ceremony 
as  over  a  novice.  Nai'uchi  also  allowed  her  to  have  his  own  mi'li  for 
a  few  days,  with  the  promise  that  no  one,  unless  it  be  his  own  son, 
should  see  it. 

The  ear  of  corn  for  the  fetish  must  be  perfect  in  form  and  every 
portion  of  the  cob  must  be  covei'ed.  Should  the  ear  be  irregular,  and 
it  often  occurs  that  a  straight  ear  can  not  be  found,  it  is  held  b}'  the 
fire  for  a  while,  the  breath  is  blown  on  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
it  is  securely  bound  to  a  rod  and  left  for  a  couple  of  da3's.  When 
removed  from  the  rod  the  ear  of  corn  is  straight.  Should  one  or 
more  grains  be  lacking  to  make  the  ear  a  ya'pota  (perfect  ear),  grains 
are  taken  from  another  ear  of  corn  and  attached  by  the  use  of  cement. 
After  the  portion  repaired  is  dampened  with  the  mouth,  several 
mouthfuls  of  water  are  thrown  over  the  ear  to  cleanse  it  thoroughlj^ 

The  Hon,  an  associate  shi'wanni  and  a  theurgist  of  no  mean  standing  in  the  little 
]-"ire  fraternity,  who,  being  fraternity  father  to  several  persons,  had  constructed 


a  This  fetish  was  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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nii'waclii,  was  induced,  after  long  persuasion  extending  tlirough  several  days,  to  take 
the  mi^li  of  his  father  and  that  of  the  writer  apart  and  reconstruct  them.  Great 
secrecy  was  observed  in  this  work.  When  he  set  about  removing  the  seeds,  which 
were  in  a  cavity  in  the  corn  cob,  he  brought  an  ancient  pot  containing  a  paste  of 
blackish  earth  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  undermost  world. 
With  this  earth  and  a  cement  of  pifion  gum  and  yucca  fruit  he  closed  the  cavity 
upon  returning  the  seeds  to  their  j)la('e.  Dei>()siting  the  jar  anrl  cement  l)efore  him, 
he  removed  his  head-kerchief  and  moccasins  and  silently  prayed  to  A'wonawil'ona 
and  the  Beast  (iods  that  he  should  not  be  jninished  for  desecrating  the  sacred 
mi'wachi.  To  prepare  a  mi'li  without  the  appropriate  ceremony  is  sacrilege.  This 
devotee  to  his  ritual  shed  tears  while  he  clandestinely  pulled  apart  and  repaired  the 
mi^wachi. 

Flis  father's  mi'li  was  first  handled.  The  string  containing  tlie  beads  was  removed, 
then  the  straw  covering  at  the  base,  after  which  the  jdumes,  onu  ])y  one,  were  dis- 
placed and  laid  on  the  floor  beside  the  worker.  The  ear  of  corn  was  now  taken  from 
the  buckskin  cup  which  held  it;  the  cotton  cloth  was  loosened  from  the  base  of  the 
corn;  tlie  clay  whicth  sealed  the  cavity  in  the  cob  was  broken  from  the  base  of  the 
corn,  and  tlie  seeds  were  removed.  Other  seeds  were  emptied  from  the  buckskin 
cu]).  All  these  objects  were  laid  down  in  order  with  the  tenderest  care.  The  writer's 
mi'li  passed  through  the  same  form  of  disintegration,  and  the  objects  were  laid  a 
little  apart  from  the  others. 

In  the  reconstruction  the  theurgist  worked  first  on  the  writer's  mi'li.  He  ran 
four  fresh  lines  of  paint,  made  by  diluting  some  of  the  earth  paste,  lengthwise  over 
the  lines  which  were  made  when  the  mi'li  was  originally  fashioned.  These  are  sym- 
bolic' of  the  four  regions.  He  then  refilled  the  cavity  in  the  heart  of  the  cob  with 
the  seeds,  which  include  corn  grains  of  the  six  colors — wheat,  s(|ua.«h,  watermelon, 
and  muskmelon  seeds,  beans,  and  i)inon  nuts.  When  the  cavity  was  closed  with 
the  earth  paste,  the  cotton  doth  was  tied  over  the  base  of  tiie  cob,  symbolic  of  the 
api)arel  of  the  Mother  Corn.  The  theurgist  showed  how  the  buckskin  cup  in  which 
the  base  of  the  ear  rested  was  made,  placing  it,  after  removing  the  thong  lacing,  in 
a  small  bowl  of  warm  w'ater,  and  leaving  it  there  until  it  was  thoroughly  pliable. 
This  piece  of  dressed  buckskin,  which  was  dyed  black  ami  rectangular  in  form,  was 
laid  on  the  floor  while  wet.  \  disk  of  raw  deer  hide  was  held  at  the  base  of  the  ear 
of  corn  as  it  stood  in  the  center  of  the  ])iece  of  buckskin.  Itseemi'd  diduult  to 
form  this  rectangular  piece  of  leather  into  the  ricsired  shape.  The  left  hand  held  the 
corn  in  place  while  the  real  work  wa-s  performed  with  the  right  hand.  The  moi«t 
leather  was  pulled  and  fitted  to  the  corn,  the  left  thuird)  doing  it.s  share  in  the  way 
of  pressing  the  leather  into  shape.  Holes  were  punched  in  the  laps  of  the  leather, 
and  moist  thongs  were  used  to  lace  the  laps  together.  Various  seeds  were  dropjied 
into  the  CU})  before  the  lacings  were  tightened,  after  which  the  cup  was  securely 
wrapped  with  the  thong  and  tied.  At  the  present  time  some  of  the  cups  used  for 
nn'wachi  are  cut  from  blocks  of  wood,  this  process  being  mui'h  ea.«ier  than  the  shap- 
ing of  the  Icjither;  but  (h<^  leather  cup  is  the  geiuiine  and  original  kind.  The  cui> 
containing  the  ear  of  corn  was  set  aside  while  the  plumes  were  being  arranged  in 
proper  order,  each  variety  of  feathers  being  plac(>d  in  a  .«epara(e  row.  ICach  of  the 
four  long  parrot,  or  macMw,  |)lumes  was  (irst  attached  to  a  slender  stick,  and  after- 
ward cotton  cord  wa-s  tieil  U>  the  car  of  corn  and  lield  in  the  mouth  two  fingi'rs'  length 
from  the  corn.  One  nf  llic  ihmcmw  plumes  waf  now  attached  to  the  ear  bv  bindifig 
(ii  it  I  lie  end  n(  I  lie  >l(ii(l(i  >l  ii  U  to  w  liich  th(^  plum(>  was  attached,  the  plume  (>x(end- 
irig  far  abovi'  the  top  nf  (lie  corn.  A  similar  plume  was  botuid  at  the  o]ij>osite  side 
of  \\w.  corn  by  wrapping  the  end  of  the  stick.  A  third  was  placed  betwiHMi  the  two. 
and  a  fourth  uppoNite  t  he  third,  thus  symbolizing  llie  four  ipiarters.  Tli<>  four  slicks 
were  now  w  rapped  togeth(>r  where  Ihey  were  altai'hed  to  (he  plumes,  wliich  dn^w 
the  font  pliunes  close  together.    l'"igure      shows  the  mi'li  at  this  cXafo  of  neeonHtnio- 
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timi.  Six  w  liilc  o'wii  (dnvf)  pinnies  from  llio  tail  of  the  niiiU;  bird  followed  next, 
eiu'h  one  heinj:  wrapped  on  sejiarately. 

The  nii'li  wjih  now  iilaced  for  a  few  minutes  bewide  the  low  fire,  while  the  thour- 
itist  sat  in  silence,  liis  lips  niovinj?  in  jirayer.  Then  six  mai'ya  (Cyanoeitta  niacro- 
lopha)  tail  ]>hnnes,  representini;  eyes,  were  added.  Three  green  macaw  plumes 
followeil  these;  next  twelve  win<r  feathers  from  the  male  duck's  shoulder;  then  six 
male  dove  wing  phuiies;  following  these  fifteen  (hick  feathers  from  under  the  wing; 
after  these  twenty  small  ni(\  parrot  feathers;  and  then  three  white  fluffy  eagle 
plumes  were  attached,  representing  the  feather  adornment  on  the  head  of  the  C^orn 
Mother.  A  l)and  of  fourteen  small  turkey  feathers,  from  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the 
male  bird,  completed  the  plumes  of  themi'li.  The  plumes  were  arranged  with  the 
greatest  j)recision.  The  cord,  still  held  in  the  month,  was  wrapped  loosely  around 
the  feathers  to  the  tip  of  the  long  macaw  plumes,  where  it  was  secured,  and  the 
mi'li  was  stood  on  the  floor  while  the  case  for  the  base,  which  was  made  of  wheat 
straw,  was  moistened  and  delicately  manipulated  into  shape.    It  was  set  aside  for  a 
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Fifi.  26 — Theiirgist  reconstructing  the  mi'li. 


few  moments  and  then  drawn  over  the  mi'li  from  the  top;  hence  the  extra  wrap- 
ping of  the  plumes  with  the  cord.  The  case  was  carefully  fitted  to  the  base,  and 
tlie  outer  wrapping  of  cord,  lieing  now  removed  from  the  plumes,  was  used  to  secure 
the  top  edge  of  the  straw.  After  the  cord  was  wound  many  times  around,  it  was 
carefully  fastened  by  tucking  it  under  the  wrapping.  Bits  of  shell  and  beads  tied 
around  the  top  of  the  straw  with  a  cotton  cord  completed  the  mi'li  of  the  order  of 
Mystery  medicine.  The  theurgist  repeated  a  long  jjrayer  while  he  held  the  mi'li; 
then,  after  passing  it  four  times  over  the  writer's  mouth,  that  she  might  draw  in  the 
sacred  breath  from  the  fetish,  he  handed  it  to  her,  saying,  "Receive  your  father." 
To  a  male  he  would  say,  "  Receive  your  mother."  The  same  procedure  was 
observed  in  reV>uilding  the  father's  mi'li,  except  that  the  buckskin  cup  was  not  dis- 
turbed. When  the  father's  fetish  was  completed  the  young  theurgist,  with  tears  on 
his  cheeks  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  said,  "I  have  pleased  my  mother,  but  I  have 
offended  my  gods." 
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The  'Ko'shi'kwe  and  A'pi'Mtishiwanni  are  not  divided  into  oi'ders 
like  the  other  fraternities.  Those  who  have  performed  valorous  deeds, 
such  as  killing  an  enemy,  may  join  the  *Ko'shi'kwe;  one  must  not 
only  have  killed  the  enemy,  but  must  have  brought  in  the  scalp,  to 
entitle  him  to  membership  in  the  A'pi'Hashiwanni — at  least  such  was 
the  custom  until  more  recent  years.  The  cessation  of  intertribal  wars, 
with  the  consequent  absence  of  scalps,  has  so  depleted  this  organiza- 
tion, in  many  respects  the  most  powerful  in  Zuni,  that  men  who  have 
never  been  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  are  received  into  the 
fraternity,  and  the  ceremony  of  initiation  occurs  exactl}'  as  if  thej' 
were  genuine  victors,  an  okl  scalp  from  the  scalp  house,  without  a 
vestige  of  hair,  being  used  in  place  of  the  fresh  scalp. 

All  the  fraternities  except  the  *Hle'wekwe,  *Ko'shi'kwe.  and  A'pi"- 
liishiwanni  hold  synchronal  meetings  for  eight  days  and  nights  at  the 
winter  solstice  (see  page  112),  when  the  sick  are  healed,  swords  are 
swallowed  by  those  belonging  to  the  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire 
fraternity,  and  playing  with  fire  and  jugglery  are  practiced.  There  is 
no  initiation  at  this  time.  Suds  to  symbolize  snow  clouds  are  made  by 
the  deputy  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water),  who  whips  in  a  l)owl 
of  water  with  a  reed,  such  as  arrow  shafts  are  made  of,  a  crushed  or 
broken  root,  praying  meantime  for  cold  rains  and  snows.  At  other 
times  meetings  of  these  fraternities  do  not  continue  longer  than  one 
day  and  a  night  unless  there  is  to  be  an  initiation,  when  tlu^  fraterni- 
ties must  convene  during  four  days— for  three  nights  until  midnight, 
for  the  fourth  until  sunrise. 

The  'Ko'shi'kwe  meets  on  the  first  day  and  night  only  of  the  festival 
of  the  winter  solstice.  The  members  of  the  A'pi'Mashiwanni  meet 
separately  at  this  time  with  the  fratei'nities  to  which  they  !>)■(>  allied  as 
warriors  or  guardians  of  the  altai-s  and  fetishes.  The  fraternities 
having  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  meet  in  January  for  initiation 
and  to  heal  the  sick.  They  may  or  may  not  practice  jugglery.  Such 
fraternities  as  have  the  Fire  order  meet  in  Fel)ruary.  As  a  rule,  only 
the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities  meet  in  j\Iarch,  and  their  meft- 
ings  occur  l)ut  once  in  foui-  years,  the  (^iincx  alternating  (jundrenni- 
ally  with  tin;  Little  Fire  in  the(ireat  Fire  (lanr(>.  The  frattM'nities  do 
not  convene  in  April  and  May.  There  are  synchronous  meetings  of 
the  fratei-nities  at  the  summer  solstic(>.  to  invoke  the  Hesist  (iods  to 
interceile  with  tlie  rain-makers  for  rain,  wlu>n  the  A'iii"lasiiiwamii  act 
as  warriors  and  guardians  of  the  altars,  as  they  do  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice. No  ceremonit^s  of  tin*  frMternilies  twv  Ix^Id  in  .luiv.  The  frater- 
nities, except  the  'Hle'wek\\(>  imd  A'pi"Mashi\\anni.  convene  in  August 
and  September  to  prepare  t\\v\v  plant  medicines,  at  which  times  there 
are  (>lMb()riit(>  (  (M  cmoniivs.  Tlics(>  fraternities  me(M  aunin  in  October  :>nd 
Moveml)er  foi-  initiation,  when  the  sick  are  healed  nnd  tire  eating  and 
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ju<;<^l»'i  v  |)iii(  ti(  ('(l.  MccI  iiiys  iiia y  held  iit  other  tirnos  at  the 
(liscn'tioM  of  1  he  (liici  tor  for  initiation,  hut  this  is  douv  only  in  oxtrcine 
t-ascs.  'I'houj^h  coiH  iin  cMit  iu('('tin<;s  ol"  elaborate  eliaractcr  oceur  only 
;il  Ihc  winter  and  suniin(U' solstices,  it  may  happen  that  two  or  more 
fralci  nit ies  conN'ene  at  the  same  time,  the  date  for  the  meetings  heino' 
lixed  li\  the  directoi',  who  has  direct  control  over  the  fraternity,  the 
exception  Ix-iiiy  the  Shu'maakwe:  the  director  of  this  frat(M'nity  is 
under  the  jui  isdlction  of  the  pe'kwin  (sun  ])riest)  and  it  may  convene 
oidy  at  his  (  (uninand.  and  the  sun  priest  is  usually  punctual  in  his 
notices  to  the  director  that  the  fraternity  meet  with  the  others." 

The  'Ko'slii'kwe  hold  hut  three  meetings  ammally,  and  the  novices 
must  wait  for  a  regular  meeting  to  join  the  fraternity.  The  A'pi"lashi- 
wanni  have  the  scalp  ceremonial  for  initiation  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  at  the  w  ill  of  the  elder  brother  I?ow  priest.  It  is  depended  on 
to  bring  rains  in  case  of  severe  drought.  This  fraternity  also  has  an 
aiuuial  festival  of  thanksgiving,  known  as  the  "Harvest  dance."  The 
'Hle'wekwe  hold  l)ut  two  regular  meetings  annually,  in  January  and 
Februar}',  and  a  name  presented  for  mem})ership  nmst  be  held  over 
foi-  a  year  before  the  person  can  be  recei\'ed  into  the  fraternity.  The 
Wood  order  (Sword  swallowers)  of  the  Great  Fire  hold  synchronous 
meetings  with  the  'Hle'wekwe  in  January  and  February,  each  fra- 
ternity having  its  warrior  or  warriors  from  the  A'pi"lashiwanni. 
Except  the  'Hle'wekwe  and  Shu'maakwe,  each  fraternity  is  notified  of 
a  meeting  to  be  held  by  one  of  its  warriors,  who  goes  from  house  to 
house  saying  to  the  members:  "Our  father  (referring  to  the  director) 
wishes  the  fraternity  to  meet."  The  party  addressed  replies:  "It  is 
well."  The  members  of  the  'Hle'wekw^e  are  notified  through  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  rain  priest  of  the  North,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
Shu'maakwe  are  notified  by  the  sun  priest. 

The  members  of  all  the  fraternities  gather  semimonthly  in  the  cere- 
monial chamber  to  prepare  prayer  plumes,  which  they  offer  to  their 
g'ods.  The  tablet  altars  are  often  placed  for  these  occasions.  The 
men  prepare  ofierings  for  their  fraternity  children  of  the  opposite  sex 
and  for  boys  not  old  enough  to  have  received  voluntary  initiation  into 
the  Ko'tikili. 

When  a  woman  loses  a  fraternity  father  she  must  choose  another 
to  till  his  place,  because  w^omen  can  not  prepare  prayer  plumes  unless 
they  are  members  of  the  Ko'tikili.  A  male  member  of  her  fraternity 
father's  clan  presents  a  quantity  of  meal  wrapped  in  corn  husk;  laying 
this  in  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  he  prays  and  announces  to  him  that 
he  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deceased  fraternity  father. 
The  only  case,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  in  which 


"The  po'kwin  having  been  a  little  tardy  in  1892,  the  director  of  the  fraternity  complained  to  the 
writer  that  he  had  not  yet  been  notified  to  hold  the  ceremonial  which  should  occur  in  February.  On 
the  lollowing  day  his  mind  was  set  at  rest  by  the  notification  from  the  sun  priest. 
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women  not  as.sociated  with  the  Ko'tikili  iiiukc  prayer  phujios,  though 
they  sometimes  color  the  .sticlts  to  which  the  phxmes  are  attached,  is 
after  a  woman  has  severed  her  connection  with  the  U'huhukwe"  frater- 
nity. Slie  must  then  prepare  plume  oft'ermgs,  having  been  instructed 
l)\  her  fratei'nity  father,  atid  must  deposit  them  as 'though  she  were 
still  a  member  of  the  fraternity. 

Prayer  plumes  are  made  and  deposited  at  the  new  and  full  moon 
of  each  month  by  the  members  of  all  the  fraternities  except  the 
'Hle'wekwe;  also  at  the  winter  and  sunnner  solstices,  upon  the  death 
of  a  member,  and  at  meetings  of  the  fi-aternity.  The  plumes  are 
deposited  in  the  fields,  at  shrines  of  the  various  fraternities  and  in 
other  places.  The  Great  Fire,  the  Little  Fire,  the  Cimex,  the  Eagle 
Down,  and  the  Rattlesnake  fraternities  plant  prayer  plumes  in  April 
at  a  shrine  south  of  Zuni  dedicated  to  the  rattlesnake,  where  they 
invoke  the  snakes  to  intercede  with  the  rain-makers  to  send  rams  upon 
Zuni.  Thv,  sticks  of  these  oti'erings  are  colored  red,  with  black  lines 
at  one  end  to  indicate  the  rattle.  Figure  27  shows  the  shrine.  Prayer 
plumes  made  semimonthly  are  deposited  in  th(>  corntielils  or  melon 
])atches.  In  the  autumn,  fruits  and  all  edible  seeds  are  also  buried 
in  the  fields  as  offerings  of  thaid<sgi ving,  with  supplications  for  abiui- 
dant  supplies  in  the  coming  year.  At  the  full  moon  of  October  the 
altar  is  erected  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  the  m(Mnl)ers  ^ing 
until  midnight. 

Th(>  ceremonials  of  the  fraternities,  the  Ko'tikili  excepted,  are  held 
in  large  chambers  on  the  gioiind  Hoor,  which  are  ordinarily  used  as 
the  geneiiil  li\ ing  rooms  foi-  the  families.  AVhenever  possible,  these 
rooms  nuist  extend  east  and  west,  and  almost  invarial)ly  they  do.  in 
order  that  the  altar  may  face  east  and  the  lirst  light  of  day  enter 
through  the  eastern  w  indow. 

Each  fiaternity  asserts  that  it  has  occupied  its  present  ceremonial 
chainluM'  since  (he  fomiding  of  Zuni,  except  the  l)ranch  fraternities, 
which  had  to  lind  for  themselvtvs  other  rooms  where,  when  once  located, 
they  hav(>  I'emaiiuHl.  The  rooms  have  been  enlarged  and  improved 
from  time  to  time.  Ti  ior  to  the  occupation  of  a  room  by  a  fraternity 
the  household  mo\  (\s  out  and  gives  the  rooiU  a  general  cleaning.  The}' 
do  not  remov(\  however,  until  just  jirt'vious  to  the  convening  of  the 
fraternity.  Th(Mr  j)resenc(>  in  (he  chamber  does  not  interftMc  with 
I  he  meeting  of  (lie  m(>ml)ers  to  rehearse  their  songs  and  talk  over 
niaders.  'I'he  m(>n  and  women  of  (he  h(nis(\  w  ho  ar(>  not  members  of 
the  fralcrnity,  converse  or  go  (o  ImmI  wi(h  (In^  children  w  i(ho\i(  paying 
(he  slightest  at(en(ioM  (o  (be  group  pr(vsent  or  theirsongs.  The  songs 
are  not  begun,  however,  unt  il  (he  non  mcMulters  are  >^nppo-«e(l  (o  be 
asleep. 


"Hpo  ll'lnihukwc  fratmiity. 
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Tlio  fratcMiiitics  do  not  ooiilino  thcnisolvos  to  son<>s  in  the,  Zuni 
tonouc.  Tho  Slii'wiinnakwo  and  iNe'wckwe  sing  in  the  Zuni  and  8anto 
Doniinj^o  lan<,niagos,  the  'Siin'iakiakwe  in  Zufii  and  Laguna,  the  *Hle'- 
wckwe  in  Zuni  and  Acoma,  the  Ma"ko  Milan'nakwe  in  Ke'pachu,"  tlie 
llii'h)'k\ve  in  Zufii  and  Santo  Domingo,  the  U'hidmkwe  and  Chi'kialikwe 


Fig.  27— Shrine  dedicated  to  the  Rattlesnake. 


in  Zuni  and  Tewan,  the  Shu'maakwe  in  Pima,  the  Ma"ke  *San'nakwe 
in  Zuiii,  A'pachu  (Navaho),  and  Mu"kwe  (Hopi).  The  Mu"kwe  are 
said  to  have  learned  the  A'pachu  songs  from  these  people  soon  after 
they  came  to  this  world;  the  'Ko'shi'kwe  sing  in  Zuni  and  Hopi;  the 
Pi"'lashiwanni  in  Zufii  and  Laguna.    According  to  the  legend,  the 


a  The  Ke'pachu  are  said  by  the  Zufiis  to  be  a  people  living  far  north  of  their  Zuni  country.  These 
people  are  said  to  live  in  tents  of  deerskin  and  wear  flothins:  of  the  same  skins  ("see  Great  Fire 
fraternity). 
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A'pachu  were  friendly  with  the  Zufiis  and  Mu'*kwe  when  the}'  first 
came  through  Ji'mi'kianapkiate^,  but  the}'  did  not  attach  proper 
importance  to  the  a'mosi  (directors)  of  the  Zufiis,  who  resented  the 
slight  and  insisted  upon  going  to  war.  The  A'pachu  did  not  wish  to 
fight,  but  the  Zufiis  attacked  them  and  drove  them  to  the  north. 

The  potter}"  di-ums  of  the  fraternities  are  curled  at  the  mouth, 
which  prevents  an}^  slipping  of  the  rope  that  fastens  the  deerskin 
which  is  stretched  over  the  opening.  These  dnuus  are  vase-shaped, 
and  have  a  ground  color  of  white  or  cream,  and  are  generally  deco- 
rated with  cougars,  bears,  and  snakes.  The  beasts  are  usually  repre- 
sented in  combat  with  one  another;  the  snakes  likewise.  Some  rare 
old  specimens  of  these  drums  were  secured  by  Mr  Stevenson  and 
deposited  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

The  tablet  altars  of  the  fraternities  are  made  in  sections,  and  when 
not  in  use  are  stoi-ed  away.  They  are  freshly  decorated  for  ceremo- 
nials, as  the  Zunis  have  not  acquired  the  art  of  permanent  coloring. 
The  altars  and  dry  paintings  which  appear  in  the  ceremonials  are 
referred  to  as  tSsh'kwi  (not  to  be  touched).  The  number  of  officers 
varies  in  different  fraternities.  The  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine 
water)  sits  north  of  the  altar,  and  his  pe'kwin  (deputy)  sits  south  of  it. 
The  flutist,  with  rare  exceptions,  sits  behind  the  altar  while  he  plays. 

Great  care  is  observed  in  washing  the  hair  in  yucca  suds  and  bath- 
ing for  ceremonials,  since  an  unclean  person  is  most  offensive  to  the 
.tutelary  gods.  The  bath  is  repeated  in  the  morning  and  evening  of 
(>ach  day  during  the  meetings,  the  men  freijuently  taking  their  morn- 
ing baths  in  the  river,  at  other  times  disrobing  to  the  l)reechclotli  and 
bathing  in  the  general  living  room.  Women  of  the  family  wash  the 
men's  hair  and  one  another's. 

The  process  of  th(>  women's  bath  is  tedious.  The  woman  goes  to  a 
corner  of  the  general  living  room  and  bathes  without  removing  the 
cotton  cann's.  If  this  garment  is  to  be  worn  after  the  bath,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  getting  too  wet;  if  it  is  to  be 
cliang(>(l,  it  is  used  as  a  towel  for  the  lower  jiortion  of  the  liody.  and 
the  )ii't()ni  (tlic  cotton  piece  worn  over  tlu^  slioukhM's)  i>  used  to  dry 
the  iMMUiiindcr  of  body.  It  is  astonishing  how  adroitly  the  women 
manage  not  to  l)c  exposed  during  the  hMtli.  yet  this  jirecautioii  seems 
unnecessnry,  sinc(>  the  men  ]iresent  app(>!ir  not  to  hiive  the  >liglitest 
concern  in  th(>  nltlutions  of  tli(>  women. 

The  higli necked  long-sleev(Ml  cotton  garment  is  discarded  bv 

the  wonuMi  for  cerenioiiials.  and  their  necks  jind  arms  are  l>ai'e.  M«mi 
wear  their  cotton  shirts  jind  t rousers  in  the  ceremonial  chamlier.  hut 
afterward  discard  llieni.  \v(>iiring.  exce])t  on  r:\r(>  occasions.  onl\  si 
woven  brcM'chclotli  in  the  diincc^s.  The  moccasins  of  botli  M^\e>  jire 
always  r(>niov(Ml  on  cnttMing  the  chamber.  The  ^^trictest  (^tiijuette  i- 
observed  in  these  cerenionials.    No  one  cntiM^  the  ch!iml>er  without 
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"jiviiiL^  and  n'cciv  iiiu- u  <i'r(M'tiiii^' of  wcIcdiuc,  tlic  lunvcoiiuM'  IxMiifr  Jisked 
to  !)(>  scatod.  No  one  is  allowed  to  fall  ashn'p  in  the  (■(MV.inoiiial  cliain- 
l)ci- except  surli  im  iiil)ers  as  are  held  almost  sacred  on  account  of  tiicMr 
extreme  a_>i'e.  The  otleiidei'  is  at  once  touched  in  no  ofentle  manner 
I»y  sonu>  mcmix'i'.  Pregnant  women  and  young  childi'en  arc  lield  as 
severely  to  account  as  the  others.  After  the  close  of  the  ceremonial 
th(>  head  of  each  member  is  washed  in  yucca  suds.  Continence  is 
ol)ser\  (Hi  durinti-  the  ceremonials  and  the  four  da3's  following,  for  all 
cai  iial  thouii'lits  nmst  lie  dispensed  with  at  this  season. 

The  i)lume  which  is  worn  for  four  days  by  the  novice,  during 
which  time  he  must  observe  continence  and  abstain  from  animal  food 
andg'rease  (the  fast  continues  for  four  days  after  initiation),  is  removed 
the  morning  previous  to  initiation  (the  initiatory  ceremony  as  a  I'ule 
occurs  during  the  fourth  night  of  the  ceremonial)  at  Ku'shilowa  (red 
earth),  a  short  distance  east  of  Zuni,  I)y  the  fraternity  father,  who 
ties  the  plume  mentioned  to  a  blade  of  yucca,  sprinkles  it  with  meal, 
and  then,  with  a  prayer  for  long  life  and  a  true  heart  for  the  novice, 
tleposits  the  plume  on  the  ground.  A  similar  plume  is  tied  to  the  hair 
when  the  person  is  decorated  for  the  initiation  ceremonies.  Ku'shi- 
lowa is  a  great  repository  for  these  plumes  and  te'likinawe,  and  hun- 
dreds of  plumeless  sticks  are  to  be  found  there. 

On  returning,  the  member  elect  goes  to  the  house  of  the  fraternity 
father,  where  the  wife  or  daughter  bathes  his  head.  Afterward  he  is 
entertained  at  a  feast  at  which  no  animal  food  must  be  taken.  When 
the  members  of  the  fraternity  have  completed  their  toilets  for  the  even- 
ing, the  novices  take  their  seats  in  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  room 
near  the  altar  until  the  fraternity  fathers  are  ready  to  prepare  them 
for  the  ceremony,  when  they  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  room, 
standing  usually  near  the  fireplace,  where  each  fraternity  father  adorns 
the  person  of  his  fraternit}^  child.  For  Mystery  medicine  the  face, 
bod}',  upper  arms,  and  legs  of  the  males  are  colored  brownish  red. 
The  feet,  the  legs  halfway  to  the  knees,  the  hands,  and  the  arms  half- 
way to  the  elbows  are  colored  with  a  white  paint  made  of  kaolin. 
A  black  woven  breechcloth,  embroidered  at  the  ends,  is  worn.  With 
females  only  the  feet,  the  lower  portion  of  the  legs,  the  hands,  and  the 
arms  are  painted,  kaolin  also  being  used  for  this  purpose.  They  wear 
the  usual  woven  dress.  An  owl  and  a  raven  feather,  held  in  place  by 
yucca  ribbons,  are  crossed  on  the  top  of  each  wrist,  the  owl  feather 
pointing  outward,  the  other  pointing  inward.  Similar  feathers  are 
also  crossed  on  the  outside  of  each  leg  below  the  knee,  the  owl  feathei- 
pointing  to  the  knee,  that  the  child  of  Mystery  medicine  may  be  up 
early  with  the  laveii  iuid  go  about  at  night,  without  fear,  like  the  owl. 
The  chin  and  the  upper  lip  are  covered  with  a  paste  of  kaolin,  a  circle 
of  which  is  put  around  the  top  of  the  head,  and  hawk  or  eagle  down  is 
dotted  over  the  kaolin,  symbolic  of  the  clouds  of  the  world.  After 
the  adornment  of  their  person  the  novices  return  to  their  seats  on  the 
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ledj^-e,  and  their  huiuls  are  lield  in  turn  by  the  invited  feu)ah'  guest>. 
In  some  instances  the  wife  of  the  fraternity  father  sits  on  the  left  of 
the  novice  and  the  elder  sister  of  the  fraternity  father  on  the  riffht. 
This  custom  is  also  followed  l)v  the  'Hle'wekwe. 

The  closing  ceremonies  at  sunrise  are  substantially  the  same  with 
all  the  fraternities  having  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine.  Boxes  or 
low  stools  are  placed  in  line  near  the  center  of  the  floor  and  ai'e  covered 
with  blankets.  The  novices  are  led  l)y  their  fraternity  parents  and 
seated  upon  these  boxes,  facing  east.  The  wife  or  sister  of  each  fra- 
ternity parent  stands  behind  the  novice,  resting  a  hand  on  each  shoul- 
der. A  vase  of  water  and  a  bowl  containing  yucca  root  are  set  before 
each  novice,  and  the  makei-s  of  the  suds  stand  beside  them.  P^ach 
fraternity  parent  now  takes  the  gifts  for  his  child  fiom  the  altar  and 
stands  east  of  the  bowl  and  before  his  child.  Each  novice  receives  a 
mi'li,  four  ears  of  corn  tied  togethei-  with  yucca  ribl)on.  prayer  plumes, 
of  which  each  member  of  the  ordei-  has  made  two,  wrapped  together 
at  the  ends  Avith  corn  husks,  and  two  eagle-wing  plumes,  one  of  the 
])lumes  having  a  tlutfy  eagle  f(>ather  color(>d  red.  emblem  of  Mystery 
medicine,  attached  to  its  tip.  Before  the  presentation  of  each  gift  it 
is  drawn  four  times  across  the  left  side  of  the  head,  four  times  over 
the  crown  of  the  head,  then  across  the  I'ight  side,  and  then  l)efore  the 
mouth  of  the  candidate,  who  iidiales  the  sacred  l)reath  of  A'wonawil'- 
ona.  The  gifts  are  held  in  the  left  arm  of  the  novice,  and  tliev  are 
about  as  nuich  as  a  child  can  manage. 

After  the  women  prepare  the  suds  they  rise,  and  the  fraternity 
parents,  being  in  line  outside  of  where  the  makers  of  the  suds  stand, 
pass  before  them,  starting  at  the  south  end.  and  dipping  their  plumes 
into  each  bowl  they  deposit  the  suds  on  the  novices"  heads.  Then 
each  member  of  th(>  order  of  Mystery  medicine  repeats  this  act,  also 
passing  from  the  south  end.  the  members  of  the  choir  returning  to 
their  places.  'I'he  head  and  hands  of  each  candidate  ar(>  afterwanl 
thoroughly  washed  by  those  who  prepared  lh(>  suds,  and  th(>  hair  i^ 
wiped  by  the  mother  or  sister  of  the  fraternity  ])arent.  Kach  fra- 
t(MMiity  parent  now  removes  his  mi'li  from  the  altar  and  passes  it  four 
times  in  line  downward  befoi'e  the  mouth  of  (>ach  novice  while  the 
sacred  breath  is  drawn.  The  mi'li  is  j)ut  to  the  left  sid(>  of  the  fac«\ 
to  the  crown  of  (he  head,  and  ihrw  to  th(>  light  side  of  the  face.  As 
the  members  do  not  afterward  return  to  their  positions,  the  choir 
becomes  gradually  reduced,  until  oidy  one  besides  the  dnnnmei' 
remains,  and  his  voice  and  th(>  dium  die  away  when  th(\v  conn^  for- 
ward with  their  mi'waclii.  rh(>  bow  l  that  the  head  is  bathiMl  in  is  a 
gift  to  the  no\  ice.  rii(>  women  of  the  fraternity  father's  family  and 
of  the  family  of  the  candidate  exciiange  giftN  of  flour,  cornmeal,  etc." 
The  women  of  the  fraternity  and  ihr  families  of  the  male  member^ 
furnish  anil  prepmc  llie  food  coiisumt^i  during  1  he  ceremonial  dav^. 


"  Kxccpticins  t(i  llii  sc  mil's  will  lie  niciil iiinoil  in  lh(<  ilowriplion  of  Iho  roromnni«K, 
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Sm'WANNAKWK" 

'I'Uv  Sl)i'\v;um!ik\v(>  and  'Siin'iakmkwo  are  the  only  fraternities  which 
do  not  observe  the  fast  from  animal  food  at  the  winter  solstice  festival, 
these  two  fraternities  haviii<,mt  the  time  of  their  origin  received  direct 
instructions  from  the  Divine  Ones  not  to  observe  the  fast.  The  Shi'- 
wannakwe  must  not,  however,  touch  jack  rabbit  as  food  at  an}^  time. 
This  fraternity  lias  three  orders — O'naya'nakia  (Mystery  medicine), 
It'sepcho  ('lugglery),  and  Ma"ke  (Fire).  The  novice  usually  does  not 
appear  before  the  fraternity  until  the  fourth  night,  when  the  fraternity 
father  escorts  him  from  his  home  to  the  ceremonial  chamber. 

The  writer  failed  to  get  a  sketch  of  the  tablet  altar,  which  is  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  f laternities.  Plate  cii  shows  the  dr}'  painting 
which  is  made  at  the  time  of  initiation.  This  painting  is  not  directly 
associated  with  the  worship  of  beasts  of  prey,  but  with  celestial 
woiship.  a,  Outline  of  tablet  altar;  mi'wachi  of  the  order  of 
O'naya'nakia;  c,  line  of  meal;  Yu'pia'hlan'na'^  (Galaxy),  formed  of 
meal  and  outlined  in  charred  corncob;  e,  sun  symbol; moon  symbol. 
The  sun  and  moon  are  formed  of  corn  pollen,  burnt  corncob,  crushed 
turquoise,  and  other  mineral  colors.  These  two  emblems  are  about  5 
inches  in  diameter.  The  lines  extending  from  the  disks  denote  the 
sun's  rays. 

At  an  initiation  into  the  Shi'wannakwe  fraternity  the  meal  from 
the  symbol  of  the  Galaxy  is  rubbed  on  the  novice,  as  the  sands  are 
in  initiatoiy  ceremonies  in  orders  associated  with  Mystery  medicine." 
The  meal  is  afterward  gathered  in  corn  husks  and  carried  with  prayer 
plumes  to  the  shrine  of  the  Shi'wannakwe  on  a  knoll  southeast  of 
Zuni,  where  there  is  a  stone  slab  containing  etchings  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  novice,  accompanied  to  this  shrine  by  his  fraternity  father, 
plants  his  prayer  plumes,  which  are  offerings  to  u'wannami  A'shi- 
wanni  (rain  priest  rain-makers),  u'wannami  pe'kwin  (sun  priest  rain- 
makers), Yu'pia'hlan'na,  and  the  Beast  Gods,  these  latter  being 
supplicated  to  intercede  with  the  others.  The  plumes  are  planted  a 
few  feet  southwest  of  the  slab,  which  rests  on  four  elevations  several 
inches  high. 

When  initiation  into  the  Fire  order  occurs,  the  novice  sits  for  a  time 
in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and  he  rises  when  the  fraternity  father 
is  ready  to  place  coals  in  his  mouth.  The  medicine,  achillea  mille- 
folium (yarrow),  taken  beforehand  "to  prevent  burning"  is  put  into 
the  novice's  mouth  directly  from  the  mouth  of  the  fraternity  father. 

The  Shi'wannakwe  possess  a  rude  carving  in  stone  of  a  female, 


«  Those  who  do  not  fast  from  animal  food. 
^The  male  gender  is  applied  to  the  Galaxy. 

<  To  be  described  in  connection  with  other  fraternities  associated  with  zoic  worship. 
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some  10  inches  high,  which  is  reverenced  as  the  A'wan  *Si'ta  (Great 
Mother).  This  image  is  said  to  have  been  in  their  possession  since 
the  organization  of  the  fraternity.  In  fact,  the\'  declare  they  had 
two,  but  one  was  long  since  stolen  and,  they  think,  carried  off  to 
another  pueblo.  Since  this  catastrophe  the  remaining  image  has  been 
guarded  by  an  old  woman  of  the  Eagle  clan,  who  never  allows  it  to  see 
daylight  except  when  placed  by  the  altar  or  when  offerings  are  to  be 
made.  A  theurgist  standing  near  the  altar  moves  his  two  eagle-wing 
plumes  for  a  time  with  weird  incantations  until  the  image  appears  to 
catch  the  tip  ends  of  the  plumes  with  each  hand,  when  the  theurgist 
apparently  raises  the  image  with  the  assistance  of  the  plumes.  The 
illusion  is  perfect.  The  offerings  to  the  image  are  strings  of  ])recious 
beads  large  enough  to  encircle  the  thumb  of  the  donor. 

The  old  creature  who  guards  this  image,  and  who  seemed  very  much  in  love  with 
her  husband,  was  induced  to  bring  it  out  for  the  inspection  of  the  writer,  only, 
however,  after  threats  by  the  husband  that  he  would  'leave  her  for  all  time  if  she 
refused. 

The  director  of  the  Shi'wannakwe  holds  in  sacred  trvist  a  dressed 
deerskin  containing  pictorial  writings  in  color  describing  the  coming 
of  the  A'shiwi  to  this  world,  how  they  appeared  with  thoir  tails  and 
webbed  hands  and  feet,  and  their  migrations  from  the  far  northwest 
to  the  Middle  place,  which  is  the  site  of  present  Zufii.  The  old 
theurgist  claims  that  his  fraternity  was  the  happy  posses.sor  of  two 
such  documents,  but  that  a  student  from  the  East  to  whom  he  showed 
then)  carried  off'  one,  and  since  that  time  the  other  has  not  been  allowed 
to  ))e  brought  from  the  sealed  vase  in  wliicii  it  is  kept,  except  at  the 
time  of  an  annual  ceremony,  when  it  is  exhibited  to  the  members  of 
the  fraternity.  The  Shi'wannakwe  is  especially  revered  as  having  on 
one  occasion  brought  rains  u])on  Zufii  when  all  other  efforts  had  failed. 
A  great  calamity  caused  by  a  drought  brought  about  at  that  time  by 
the  elder  br'other  Bow  priest,  who  proved  to  be  a  witch,  was  averted 
by  the  songs  of  the  Shi'wannakwe. 

Ne'W^ekwe  (Galaxy  Fhatkkmtv) 

'^['iie  Ne'wekwe  Iraternity  embraces  Ihi^orders  of  ( )'naya'nakia  and 
It'sepcho  and  has  a  Kok'ko  'hlnn'iiM  ((irent  god)  (see  plate  nil  a  I. 
as  a  patron  god.  Two  other  gods  ([)iate  cm  b  shows  mask  of  on»> 
of  these  gods)  also  appear  at  times  with  the  Ne'wekwe.  l)ut  the  writer 
is  not  sure  whiit  llieir  rc^lnlion  is  to  tin^  f riitiM  iiity .  It  hiis  been  stated 
tliat  the  Ne'\v(>l<we  was  one  of  the  four  original  fraternities  organized 
soon  aftcM-  th(>  A'shiwi  cnme  to  this  world,  and  tlisit  ni"'.si',si.  having 
s])ecial  (|nalilicnt ions,  was  appointed  nnisieian  ;\n<l  jesl(M'  \o  the  fra- 
ternity. P)i"'si'si  riMUiiined  w  ith  the  Ne'wek\\(>  during  the  niignitions 
of  th(>  A'shiwi  until  llii>v  reiiched  'Kiap'kwen;\  (Ojo  Caliente).  a  fann- 
ing district  of  the /unis  i    miles  south  west  of  the  village.    Here  tln^ 
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Nt''\v('l<\v(>  visited  Lu'khuiii  'kiiii'a  (Ashes  sprin{>').  where  Kok'iio- 
"lilaii'iia"  appeared  to  tiitMii.  The  god  iii(|uired  of  the  iiio'sona 
(director):  •"W  hal  iiiedicirie  haxe  you?"  Upon  l)einj>-  told,  h(^  said: 
•'Your  inedieiiie  is  yood,  |)ut  not  jifood  alone.  Should  ^'oii  oi\("  it 
alon(>,  it  would  destroy  th(>  intestines,  for  it  is  very  hot.  I  will  oi\'e 
you  niedicinc  which  nuist  he  tak(Mi  to  allay  the  burning  qualities  of 
the  other."  Kok'ko  'thlan'na  instructed  the  Ne'wekwe  to  us(>  luunan 
excnMuent  in  conjunction  with  their  medicine. 

Since  tliat  1  inie  the  Kok'ko 'hlan'na  is  personated  at  the  initiatory 
ceremonials  of  the  Ne'wekwe.  He  administers  the  excrement  not  oidy 
to  the  initiates  hut  to  others  of  the  fraternity.  While  the  Ne'wekwe 
ar(>  considered  great  theurgists,  one  of  the  organization  is  seldom  called 
upon  except  in  extreme  cases,  from  the  fact  that  the  invalid,  if 
cured,  is  expected  to  join  the  fraternity  and  one  naturally  hates  to 
indulge  in  its  filthy  practices;  but  after  joining,  the  new  fellow  seems 
as  eager  as  the  others  to  excel  in  their  disgusting  acts. 

The  excrement  is  not  given  to  invalids,  but  is  administered  on  the 
occasion  of  an  initiation,  when  every  member  of  the  fraternitj'  must 
receive  it,  so  that  their  bodies  may  be  kept  in  condition  for  the  other 
medicine.  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  talked  much  to  Bi^'si'si,  who  told  him  of 
the  mi'wachi  (see  plate  ci),  of  the  te'likinawe,  and  of  the  bauble  of 
his  fraternity;  and  Kok'ko  "^hlan'na  said:  "'That  is  well;  that  is  well. 
Come  and  live  with  me  and  you  shall  be  musician  and  jester  to  the  Sun 
Father."  Before.  Bi''"si'si  disappeared  in  the  waters  of  the  spring  he 
told  his  fraternit}'  that  whenever  they  needed  him  they  should  notify 
him  with  te'likinawe  and  he  would  come  to  theni.  Since  that  time 
Bi"''si'si  has  borne  the  name  of  Pa'yatamu.  The  ground  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  about  this  spi'ing  is  marshy  and  so  covered  with  tall, 
rank  grass  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  writer  followed  Nai'uchi*  to 
the  place.  Very  little  water  was  found  in  the  spring,  and  it  was 
dark  and  disgusting  to  taste.  The  spring  is  walled  on  three  sides,  the 
walls,  about  2  feet  high,  being  made  of  the  gray  soil  (from  which 
the  spring  takes  its  name)  and  stones.  Slender  poles  placed  across 
the  spring,  with  brush  and  soil,  make  the  roof.  The  soil  about  this 
spring  is  used  by  the  Ne'wekwe  to  decorate  their  persons  and  skull 
caps  for  their  ceremonials. 

To  add  to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  members  of  the 
Ne'wekwe  frequently  appear  in  the  plaza  with  the  Ko'yemshi  between 
the  dances  of  the  gods,  and  whenever  this  occurs  they  play  the  fool 
generally;  but  it  is  when  the  Ne'wekwe  appear  in  large  numbers  that 
their  conduct  is  shocking. 

The  writer  was  first  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ne'wekwe  in  1884. 


"The  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  of  the  Ne'wekwe  Is  quite  different  from  the  patron  god  of  the  same  name  of 
the  Great  Fire  fraternity. 
'  Elder  brother  Bow  priest,  since  deceased. 
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On  the  evening  of  October  28  she  happened  to  l)e  passing  the  cere- 
monial chamber  and  was  attracted  by  a  half  circle  of  white  meal 
before  the  ground  entrance  to  the  chamber.    She  immediately  stepped 


Pro.  28— IIi'i''  Iii(li;ni  iniuriiMl  to  ii  Znfii  wommi  rHrviiiRnn  iniiiiro  of  1'irvnlniini  Iht  Nc'wckwc  i  l,Mlllxy 
fnltl'Illil\  1. 


to  the  (Idol,  !ui(l  MllhiHii^h  inimv  Iixliiiii^  prolc'^tcd  !ig!nn>(  luM"  (Miter- 
ing,  slie  jKissed  ihrougli  (he  doorwiiy  before  their  cries  and  threat-- 
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could  l)t'  licanl  iiisido.  'I'lic  members  of  tlio  fraternity  looked  up 
from  tlicir  repast  with  surprise,  but  the  w  ritoi-  was  made  welcome 
and  iiivit(>d  to  be  seated  and  to  join  in  the  meal.  An  elaboratel}'  dec- 
orated tablet  altar  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  long  room  and  a  bar 
rei)reseiitin»r  the  (ialaxy,  on  which  stood  two  figures  of  Pa'yatilmu 
(Hi*"si'si).  extended  across  the  room  above  the  altar.  Figure  28  shows 
a  Ilopi  Indian  carving  an  image  of  IVyatiimu  (see  also  plate  civ).  The 
central  portion  of  the  bar  is  composed  of  cloud  sym])ols  with  seven 
stars  representing  LTrsa  Major.  The  sun's  face  is  shown  by  a  disk  of 
blue-green,  surrounded  by  blocks  of  black  and  white,  which  denote 
the  house  of  the  clouds.  The  carved  birds,  suspended  from  the  blue- 
green  serrated  clouds  of  the  bar,  represent  the  esho'si  (bat).  "If  a 
man  sees  a  bat  when  he  is  on  his  way  at  night  to  plant  prayer  plumes, 
he  is  happy,  for  he  knows  that  in  four  days  there  will  be  much  rain." 
The  birds  perched  on  the  clouds  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bar  repre- 
sent the  kia'wulo'ki  bird  of  the  Zenith  (Progne  subis,  purple  martin). 
Lightning  is  symbolized  bv  zigzag  carvings  at  each  end  of  the  bar 
upon  which  figures  of  Pa'yatiimu  stand.  The  pendent  eagle  plumes 
symbolize  the  breath  of  life,  which  is  A'wonawil'ona  (see  page  22), 
the  supreme  power.  The  tablet  altar  is  composed  of  cloud  symbols, 
the  sun  surrounded  b}-  the  house  of  the  clouds,  the  morning  and 
evening  stars  carved  on  the  tops  of  the  rear  posts  and  painted  in  white 
each  side  of  the  sun.  The  yellow  lion  of  the  north  and  blue-green  of 
the  west  are  represented  on  the  two  front  posts,  each  of  which  has 
two  hawk  plumes  standing  from  the  top.  Three  small  stone  prey 
animals  stand  in  line  before  the  mi'wachi.  A  dark  stone  animal  about 
2  feet  high  is  sejant  before  the  altar.  The  flute  of  the  fraternity,  a 
medicine  bowl,  and  a  prayer-meal  basket  are  placed  before  the  altar. 
The  star  of  the  four  winds,  each  point  decorated  with  a  star  and  cumulus 
clouds  (the  serrated  ends)  from  which  eagle  cast  plumes  hang,  is  sus- 
pended above  the  altar  (see  description  of  plate  lviii,  page  245). 

On  entering  the  chamber  the  writer  observed  at  once  an  object 
which  in  their  surprise  at  her  entrance  had  for  the  moment  been  for- 
gotten by  the  fraternity.  It  was  the  large  stone  animal.  This  fetish 
stood  before  the  altar  on  the  north  and  was  partly  covered  with  a 
h'nx  skin.  But  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  they  remembered  with 
consternation  that  the  sacred  object  was  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the 
visitor,  who,  appreciating  the  situation,  appeared  unconscious  of  an}' 
objects  bej'ond  the  group  of  men  about  the  food.  Expressions  of 
relief  escaped  their  lips  and  on  the  instant  several  large  blankets  were 
thrown  over  it.  Those  whom  the  writer  afterward  questioned  regard- 
ing the  fetish  at  first  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  but  finally  they 
admitted  it  to  be  their  great  father  of  Mystery  medicine,  and  stated 
that  the  animal  was  converted  into  stone  at  the  time  when  the  great 
fire  spread  over  the  earth  (see  Origin  of  animal  fetishes).    After  the 
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meal  the  men  formed  into  groups  and  prepared  plume  offerings,  wtiich 
are  quite  different  from  those  made  by  other  fraternities,  spears  of 
grass  being  combined  with  the  plumes.  Figure  29  shows  the  method 
of  combining  plumes  and  grass.  As  there  was  to  be  an  initiation,  a 
parallelogram  was  outlined  in  white  meal  on  the  floor  near  the  altar. 


Fio.  2!) — Rfotlirxl  of  romliliiing  pliimo's  and  eni'-'^ 


and  was  aftcrwiud  tilled  in  with  tli(>  nical.  A  lino  of  l)l!u  k  inrlosod 
the  whole,  and  segmonts  of  circles,  symbolic  of  rain  clouds,  were 
forincHl  in  l)l!ick  n]ion  the  white  groujid.  The"  black  coloring  is  made 
from  cliarnMl  corncobs.  A  l)lack  line  was  lun  transversely  acroMs  the 
parallelogram.    Two  figures  were  delineated  also  in  black  on  the 
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i^Tomul  coloi-.  one  rcpivsiMitiii^  Hi"'si'si  and  the  othor  his  younj^ei' 
lu-ot ht'i' or  fellow,  and  horizontal  l)lacl<  lines  erossc'd  those  figures  i'roin 
the  to])  of  ihe  head  to  the  feet. 

After  the  (•onii)leti()ii  of  the  prayer  plumes  each  man  lighted  a  i-eed 
tilled  with  iiati\('  tohaeeo  and  drawing  a  mouthful  of  smoke  putted  it 
through  the  feathers.  The  smoking  of  the  cigarette  was  repeated 
three  times,  and  the  prayei-  plumes  wei-e  then  gathered  by  one  of  the 
fraternity  and  deposited  in  a  basket  tray,  which  was  placed  by  the  altar. 
At  10  o'clock  the  membeis  of  the  choir  grouped  themselves  in  tlie 
southwest  end  of  the  room,  the  women  sitting  on  the  north  side.  The 
laige  animal  fetish  now  stood  behind  the  altar."  The  flutist  had  his 
usual  place  behind  the  altar.  The  a'kwaraosi,  who  sat  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  proceeded  to  prepare  the  medicine  water  (see  page 
492).  The  consecration  of  the  medicine  water  is  virtually  the  same  as 
in  all  orders  of  Myster\^  medicine.  After  the  water  was  consecrated  the 
a'kwamosi  took  each  plume  offering  separately  from  the  basket  and 
sprinkled  it  with  water.  He  then  dipped  the  water  with  a  shell  and 
taking  it  into  his  mouth  threw  it  in  a  spray  over  the  plumes.  After 
the  offerings  were  all  sprinkled,  the  director  wrapped  them  in  corn 
husks  in  groujis  of  twos  and  fours  and  returned  them  to  the  basket 
tray. 

During  the  long  ritual  there  were  several  interludes,  when  such 
jokes  as  the  following  were  inti-oduced:  "I  know  a  girl;  her  name  is 
Manuelita;  she  is  very  good  and  pretty;  she  has  many  horses  and 
tine  clothes;  her  father  and  mother  are  rich  and  are  very  nice.  Who 
desires  Manuelita?"  Some  one  in  the  choir  calls  the  name  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  choir  and  the  whole  party  joke  him.  Then  again  they  call 
the  name  of  another  girl  and  say:  "She  is  ugl}'  and  poor,  with  mean 
and  despised  parents."  One  of  the  choir  is  named  as  her  lover,  which 
causes  great  merriment.  The  Catholic  priest  is  mimicked  and  the 
paternoster  repeated  with  all  seriousness  to  its  close,  when  the  assem- 
blage indulges  in  wit  at  the  expense  of  church  and  priest.* 

After  such  an  intermission  the  choir  would  take  up  the  thread  of 
their  ritual.  The  following  are  terms  employed  in  one  of  their  songs: 
Kash'ita  'si'ponipon  (tish  with  bearded  mouth);  Kash'ita  chu'tape 
(spotted  fish):  Kash'ita  'hlan'na  (great  fish,  or  father  of  all  tish). 

The  healing  ceremonies  of  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  are  simi- 
lar to  those  descri])ed  in  connection  with  the  Great  Fire  fraternity 
(page  V.Vi}.  All  night  the  weird  performances  continue,  and  at  sunrise 
the  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  appears  in  order  to  administer  his  medicine  to  the 
novices— a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  girl  6  years  of  age.    The  latter  is  the 

"When  the  officers  of  the  fraternity  and  the  writer  became  better  acquainted  no  effort  was  made 
to  seclude  the  sacred  fetish  from  view.  This  fetish,  however,  is  usually  partly  covered  with  a 
lynx  skin  or  a  sac.rc  l  white  embroidered  blanket,  so  that  it  is  neces.sary  to  raise  the  covering  to  .see  it 
clearly. 

6No  other  fraternity  indulges  in  any  such  hilarity  during  their  rites. 
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daughter  of  the  Kia'kwemo.si  (rain  priest  of  the  North),  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity  and  is  as  much  of  a  bufloon  when  acting-  with  the 
Ne'wekwe  as  any  of  the  others.  Though  the  child  does  not  flincli  from 
the  ordeal,  it  is  apparent  that  the  noxious  dose  is  taken  with  aversion. 
They  must  eat  of  the  offal  and  drink  the  urine,  that  their  intestines 
may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  hot  medicine.  This  dose  is  given  and 
received  with  the  same  seriousness  that  Christian  churches  observe; 
with  their  most  sacred  sacraments.    Later  in  th(>  morning,  when  the 
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friitcniily  ad  joni  iis  to  the  Si'iia'  (c'witM.  the  Kok'k<i  'hlan  nn  aiiministeiN 
aiiol  hrr  dose.  lie  w  eius  a  c(i(  (on  >hirt .  t  he  sleeves  of  wiii<h  twv  tied  to 
tlie  w  rists  uiili  lilne  yiiiii.  A  llopi  ombroidorod  blanket  is  worn  as  a 
skiit:  i(  hangs  from  the  wai-t  and  is  fastened  at  the  hark.  An  eni 
broifler(Ml  coflon  siish  is  tied  mI  th(>  back  of  (he  waist  and  a  fox  skiji  is 
pciidciit  !i(  (he  l)!n  k.  The  hnver  |)ortion  of  the  lojp*  is  wrapiwd  with 
\vhit(>  co(  ton  clot  li  of  llopi  w  eav  ing.  and  t  he  feet  nre  co>  en>d  with  dance 
nioccnsiiis.  Ko'liakwM  and  (unpioise  l»eails  hsing  in  i»rofnsion  over 
I  lie  1)1  c!i^(      lie  oirries  in  each  hand  large  bunches  of  giant  vtirca.  oaoh 
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spi'iir  tuMiit,--  split  into  line  i)i(M  ('s.  It  is  observed  that  the  yucca  sprays 
aro  always  held  hori/oiitally  except  when  tiieyare  l)eino-  used  over  the 
Imok  of  sonu>  one.  1  le  also  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  feather  wand  wrap- 
ped with  corn  husks.  There  are  thii'ty  men  and  liv(>  t)oy.s,  all  hut  one 
haviny  their  bodies  painted  in  ash  color;  the  one  exception  has  his 
body  i)ainted  black  with  bands  of  white.  All  wear  the  black  woven 
breei  hcioth  einl»roi(len>d  at  the  ends  in  blue.    A  bust  of  Bi"'si',si, 


Fiii.  31 — Arrangement  of  hair  of  the  Ne'wekwe,  front  view. 

made  by  scraping  otf  the  paint  from  the  body,  is  outlined  on  the  back 
of  each  man.  Figure  30  shows  markings  on  the  back.  Four  of  the 
men  wear  skullcaps  of  cotton  cloth  painted  in  ash  color,  with  bunches 
of  ribboned  corn  husks  on  top  and  on  each  side  near  the  ears;  the 
othei  s  have  their  hair  parted  and  tied  in  bunches.  Figure  31  shows 
arrangement  of  hair.  Each  carries  a  baton  (see  plate  xvii)  about  10 
inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter  wrapped  closely  with  cotton  cord, 
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which  is  afterward  colored  in  circles  of  blue,  green,  and  3'ellow,  with 
black  lines  between,  and  finished  at  the  top  with  banded  turke}'  plumes. 
A  single  grain  of  corn,  symbolic  of  the  heart  of  the  baton,  is  attached 
to  the  other  end  of  the  stick  b}'  wrappings  of  corn  husks.  The  women 
and  girls  wear  the  conventional  dress,  with  white  Hopi  blankets,  bor- 
dered in  red  and  blue,  around  their  shoulders,  and  their  best  moccasins; 
their  hair  is  done  up  like  the  men's. 

The  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  administers  the  wi'etched  morsel  while  moving 
in  a  peculiar  dancing  motion,  reminding  one  of  a  hunniiing  bird  hov- 
ering about  a  blossom.  He  advances  to  a  man  and  whips  him  with 
the  yucca  switches,  and  then  hands  the  dose  to  one  of  the  Ko'yemshi 
gods  (see  page  33)  in  attendance,  who  in  turn  gives  it  to  the  person 
designated  by  the  god.  None  of  the  older  memt)ers  of  the  fraternity 
seem  to  shrink  from  the  dose,  while  some  receive  it  with  apparent 
relish.  Occasior)ally  the  one  receiving  the  morsel  divides  it  with 
a  man,  woman,  or  child  by  placing  his  lips  to  the  other's  lips  and 
forcing  it  into  the  mouth.  The  children  accept  it  as  a  religious 
duty,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  relish  it.  The  god  leaves  the 
plaza  at  intervals  and  during  his  absence  there  is  great  revelry, 
the  principal  amusement  being  the  wool-bag  game,  phu  ed  between 
the  Ne'wekwe  and  Ko'yemshi,  and  the  emptying  of  vessels  of  urine 
over  one  another. 

While  tiie  scenes  at  the  closing  of  the  initiatory  ceiemonies  are  dis- 
gusting, the  acme  of  depravity  is  reached  after  the  Kok'ko  'lilan'na 
takes  his  final  de[)arture  from  the  plaza.  The  performances  are 
now  intended  solely  for  anuisement.  The  women  and  girls  of  the 
fraternity  leave  the  plaza  aft(>r  the  cercMiiony  and  take  no  ]iart  in  the 
debauchery.  The  one  who  swallows  the  largest  amount  of  rilth  with 
the  greatest  gusto  is  most  commended  by  the  fraternity  and  onlookers. 
A  large  bowl  of  urine  is  handed  by  a  Ko'yemshi.  who  receives  it  from 
a  woman  on  the  house  top,  to  a  iwan  of  the  fraternity,  who.  after 
drinking  a  portion,  pours  the  remainder  over  him.M'lf  by  turning  the 
bowl  over  his  head.  Women  run  to  the  edge  of  the  roof  and  em]itv 
bowls  of  urine  over  tiie  Ne'wekwe  and  Ko'yemshi.  Kach  man 
endeavors  to  excel  iiis  fellows  m  buffoonery  and  in  I'ating  repulsive 
things,  such  as  bits  of  old  blank(>ts  or  splint(Ms  of  wood.  Thev  bite 
oH  the  heads  of  livmg  mice  and  chew  them,  tear  dogs  limb  from 
limb,  eat  tli(>  intestines  and  light  over  tli(>  liv(>r  lik(>  hungrv  w<»lves. 
It  is  a  pl(>asnre  to  stat(>  tlnil  the  Ne'wekwe  1-  the  only  frateinitv  tliMt 
indulges  in  such  practices. 

The  Ne'wekwe  are  great  mimics  jmd  all  strangers  iire  subjects  for 
their  ridicule,  especially  the  Ciitholic  jn  iest  and  the  arnn  olhcer.  A 
youthful  member  is  picked  up  by  one  of  the  fraternit\.  who  declare', 
hini  to  be  a  "("atolico  santo."  and  the  others  form  in  lino  atui 
carr^y  the  (|u;isi  s'linl  jilxml  in  pi  oci'svion.     Finally  a  -nutll  Idanket 
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is  spi'cad  oil  the  Icdiic  wliicli  extends  across  tlie  north  side  of  the 
l>l:iz:i.  and  another  is  pinned  to  tlie  wall  behind  it,  in  imitation  of  a 
(Imrch  altar;  two  of  the  frat(M-nitv  disapi)ear,  to  return  with  two 
torches,  which  they  place  iii)on  the  mock  altar,  and  then  they  seat 
the  "santo"  ix'tween  these.  So  the  day  [)asses  until  tlu;  even ini;- .shad- 
ows fall  upon  the  most  ridiculous  and  I'cvoltino-  .sights  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  puehlo  of  Zuni. 

'S.Xn'iakiakwk  (IIunteks  Fraternity) 

The  "San'iakiakwe.  also  called  Sus'kikwe  (Coyote),  fraternity  has 
two  orders — Hunters  and  Fire.  The  members  of  the  latter  order  do 
not  (>at  Hre,  but  they  pla}'  with  hivge  live  coals  and  rub  them  over 
their  bodies. 

The  paintino-  made  at  the  time  of  the  initiation  into  the  order  of 
'Siin'iakjakwe  is  a  disk  witii  a  ground  color  of  white,  and  around  the 
periphery  two  concentric  circles  in  black  which  are  ))locked  in  white, 
symbolic  of  the  house  of  the  clouds.  A  spread  eagle  painted  in  the 
center  of  the  disk  is  surrounded  b}'  game,  and  groups  of  grains  of 
corn  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  tablet  altar  is  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  fraternities.  Plate  lix  shows  the  altar  of  the 
'San'iakiakwe  with  its  acee.s.sories  removed.  This  fraternit}'  has  a 
second  altar  which  difiers  from  any  the  writer  has  observed,  in  that  it 
is  capped  with  eagle's  tail  plumes.  The  songs  of  the  order  of  the 
'San'iakiakwe  invoke  the  gods  to  give  them  power  over  the  game  when 
on  the  hunt,  and  there  are  also  most  attractive  songs  of  thanksgiving 
after  the  capturing  of  game.  Songs,  too,  are  addressed  directly  to 
such  animals  and  birds  as  prey  upon  game. 

The  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Hunters  fraternity  is  one  of  the 
few  that  extends  north  and  south,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  cere- 
monial the  tablet  altar  is  erected  in  the  north  end  of  the  room.  The 
pictures  on  the  walls  are  permanent;  the  writer  has  never  seen 
the  walls  without  them  except  when  the  chamber  was  undergoing 
repairs.  The  bear  plays  no  part  in  the  'San'iakiakwe,  for  although 
it  wdl  devour  flesh,  it  lives  principally  on  vegetable  food;  but  the 
cougar,  the  gray  wolf,  the  lynx,  and  the  coyote  are  represented  upon 
the  walls  in  the  chase  after  elk,  mountain  sheep,  deer,  jack  rabbits,  and 
the  cottontail,  which  are  fleeing  from  their  pursuers.  Certain  birds 
are  also  represented  in  the  decoration — the  su'lulukia  (butcher  bird, 
Lanius  ludovicianu.s),  "which  pecks  at  the  deer's  head  when  he  sleeps 
until  it  kills  the  deer;"  the  kie'wia  (Oreospiza  chlorura),  which  kills 
the  deer  by  pecking  at  his  eyes;  the  pi'pi  (a  species  of  hawk),  which 
surpri.ses  the  deer  when  grazing  and  kills  him  b\'  striking  him  with 
his  beak  first  on  one  side  of  the  jaw  and  then  the  other;  and  the 
kiakiali  (eagle),  which  does  the  same,  not  onlv  to  deer  but  to  mountain 
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sheep  and  other  game.  Posh'kwa,  an  eagle  that  the  Zufiis  say  has 
perfect!}'  black  plumage,  destroys  game  in  the  same  way. 

The  fetish  used  in  the  hunt  is  the  property  of  the  individual  and 
passes  from  father  to  son.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  clan  or  frater- 
nity. This  fetish  is  carried  in  the  head-kerchief,  the  belt,  or  what- 
ever the  hunter  ma}-  fancy.  Fetishes  of  the  larger  animals,  such  as 
the  cougar  and  wolf,  are  carried  for  elk,  deer,  or  antek)pe,  and  of  the 
eagle  for  rabbits  and  other  small  game.  The  shrew  is  employed  as  a 
protection  from  mice  and  various  rodents  destructive  of  corn  and 
other  vegetation.  The  hunter  cariies  for  large  game  an  owl's  wing 
feather,  and  when  game  is  discovered  he  takes  the  feather  into  his 
mouth,  exp(>ctorates  in  the  direction  of  the  game,  and  advances  slowly, 
lie  is  sure  to  meet  with  success  if  his  heart  is  good.  To  insure  suc- 
cess in  the  hunt,  arrows  are  shot  into  a  vertical  fissure  in  an  inac- 
cessible rock  on  the  west  wall  of  To'wa  yiil'lanne  (Corn  mountain). 
A  hundred  or  more  arrows  were  to  be  seen  in  this  cleft  in  l^Tlt.  The 
happy  possessor  of  a  rifle  carries  it  in  preference  to  the  bow  and 
arrows.  There  is  a  good  drawing  in  blue-gray  of  a  deer  on  the  face 
of  a  mesa  about  80  miles  southwest  of  Zuni.  which  is  shot  at  liy  all 
hiuiters  who  pass  that  wa}',  and  success  is  inevital)le  for  the  one  whose 
arrow  strikes  the  mark.  The  Zufiis  say  that  their  ancestors  made 
this  pictograph,  which  is  most  sacred,  during  their  migrations  from 
the  far  northwest  Avhen  the  world  was  new. 

When  skins  are  to  be  used  for  ceremonial  masks  or  fetishes,  the 
game  nuist  be  smothered,  not  shot.  The  process  of  securing  game  for 
these  purposes  is  as  follows: 

A  deer  drive  of  chaparral  more  or  less  extensive  is  constructed, 
and  at  intervals  of  about  loo  yai'ds  openings  aie  left,  and  l)efore  each 
of  thes(>  openings  a  pit  is  dug  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  deei'. 
Two  poles  are  laid  saltirewise  between  tlH>  entrance  and  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  which  is  finished  at  tln^  top  with  ])oles  laid  as  beams  are  ])laced 
at  the  hatchway  of  a  ki'wi'sine."  Two  poles  extend  across  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  chapai  ral  and  so  near  the  trap  that  sho\d(l  the 
deer  be  able  to  extricate  himself  he  has  not  room  to  jump  the  jiole 
beyond.  Va\v\\  huntsnuin  deposits  tiv(>  jiraycM-  plumes  in  each  tiap. 
three  (o  Kok'ko  A'wan  (Council  of  th(>  (tods),  and  two  to  ancest<Ms. 
Two  of  (h(>  hunters  wear  cotton  shirts  with  sletnes  to  the  (dliow.  the 
front  and  back  of  the  shirt  l)eing  painted  to  icpn^senl  as  nearlv  as 
])ossible  the  body  of  the  d(>(>r;  the  hands  and  (he  arms  (o  the  ellxnv 
and  also  the  sleeves  wrv  cohn-ed  (o  n^present  (he  deck's  forelegs. 
Kach  wears  the  skin  of  a  deer's  head  ov(M-  his  hend.  held  in  jilace  bv 
buckskin  thongs.  In  (his  dr(>ss  (he  (wo  huntsnuMi  imitate  as  closely 
as  ])ossil)le,  even  to  lh(>  biowsing.  (he  gam(^  th(>v  would  catch.  As 
soon  as  a  deer  oi'  lii-rd  is  stiirted  (lu^se  (wo  miMi  ;ire  a-ssistotl  by  the 
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DtluMs  of  till'  i);uty  to  (lriv(>  tho  (l(H>r  to  tlio  cliapanal  and  down  it  to 
an  opcMiin}:-.  As  .^^oon  a.s  a  door  (li,s(;ov('r,s  a  clear  s\h)\  with  only  a  pole 
1(1  ulisti  ui  t  his  llioht  he  jumps,  only  to  find  himself  cauj^ht  in  a  trap. 
If  the  fall  does  not  kill  the  deer,  one  or  more  men  smother  it  by  press- 
Imlt  tlu>  nostrils,  at  the  .same  time  ottering  the  following  prayer  to 
A'w  (iiiaw  ii'iMia: " 

Lu  Uia  yii'tonne  yam  'Kiiish'ima  yiini  to'.shonane  yam 

I'liis  iliiy  your  ruins.  your  seeds,  your 

O'naya'nakia  ho'o  ii'nichiyanap'tu 

Mystery  ii:cilieine       I         inhale  tlie  .saereil  tirealh  of  liic. 

Free  translation:  This  day  I  give  you  m}'  thanks  for  your  rains, 
your  .seeds,  and  the  mysteries  of  life  which  I  inhale. 

When  a  deer  or  an  antelope  is  brought  from  the  hunt,  the  hunter  is 
announced  b}-  some  of  the  villagers,  whereupon  the  matron  of  the 
home  of  the  hunter  advances  to  meet  him,  carrying  a  basket  of  .sacred 
meal,  some  of  which  she  sprinkles  upon  the  game,  and  as  she  returns 
she  throws  a  line  of  meal  before  her,  the  hunter  following  immediately^ 
i)ehind.  After  entering  the  house  the  hunter  places  the  game  tempo- 
rarily on  a  sheepskin  until  the  arrival  of  those  who  are  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonial.  They  comprise  the  members  of  the  household, 
the  order  of  the  'San'iakiakwe,  and  the  members  of  the  Coyote 
clan.  Another  sheepskin  is  laid  on  the  floor,  to  which  the  game  is 
transferred,  with  the  head  of  the  animal  toward  the  east  near  a  small 
circular  hole,  symbolic  of  the  entrance  to  the  undermost  world,  in 
the  stone  floor  in  which  prayer  plumes  to  the  te'nas'siili  (mythical 
medicine  plant),  which  is  eaten  by  the  game,  are  buried. 

Prayer  plumes  can  only  be  ofl'ered  when  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold belong  either  to  the  'San'iakiakwe  fraternity  or  to  the  Coyote  clan. 
When  the  oflferings  are  to  be  deposited,  those  which  have  been  previ- 
ously buried  in  the  cavity  are  removed  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
new  ones  and  are  cast  into  the  river  to  be  carried  to  Ko'thluwala'wa 
(abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods).  After  the  plumes  are 
deposited  the  hole  is  plastered  over — another  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner of  concealing  saci'ed  objects  in  cavities  in  dwellings.  The  *San'- 
iakiakwe  possess  the  blossoms  and  the  roots  of  the  te'nas*sali  because 
it  is  good  medicine  for  game. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  dances  in  Zuni  has  been  adopted  from  the  Hopi 
Indians,  the  masks  for  which  represent  the  heads  of  different  game  animals,  from 
the  elk  to  the  hare.  The  leader  of  the  dances  personates  Le'lentu,  the  Hopi  god  of 
njusic,  butterflies,  and  flowers,  who  bears  a  tray  or  bowl  containing  a  flowering  plant 
of  the  te'nas'siili.  Nothing  could  seem  more  Chinese  than  the  paper  blossoms  on 
this  artificial  plant.  When  it  is  set  down  in  the  plaza  the  dancers  gather  around  to 
(-at  the  flowers.  The  animal-like  and  graceful  movements  of  the  men  personating 
the  game  present  a  beautiful  picture  (see  plate  cv).  These  dancers  appear  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day,  and  the  scenes  close  with  a  man  shooting  a  little  cottontail, 
which  appears  to  give  great  grief  to  the  other  animals. 


a  See  classification  of  higher  powers. 
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The  medicine  bag  containing  the  te'nas'sali  is  placed  V)y  the  side  of 
the  game.  The  fetish  which  was  carried  to  the  hunt,  if  the  animal 
was  shot,  was  dipped  into  blood  of  the  game  immediately  after  it  was 
killed  and  was  told  to  eat  of  the  blood.  This  is  now  laid  beside  the 
game.  The  neck  of  the  animal  is  elaborately  ornamented  with  neck- 
laces of  ko'hakwe,  turquoise,  and  coral.  A  cotton  cloth  is  first  laid 
over  the  unflayed  body  of  the  game,  and  upon  this  a  white  cotton 
embroidered  sacrfed  blanket.  Plate  cvi  a  shows  a  deer  lying  in  state. 
The  song  of  thanksgiving  is  then  sung.  After  the  song  the  father  of 
the  household,  the  family,  and  all  present,  including  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, their  mothers  guiding  their  tiny  hands,  spiMnkle  sacred  meal  on 
the  game. 

The  deer  is  now  flayed.  The  first  cut  is  made  from  the  heart,  or 
breast,  to  the  mouth.  The  knife  is  then  run  from  the  heart  out  and 
down  the  right  foreleg,  then  along  the  ventral  line  and  down  the  right 
hind  leg.  This  process  is  repeated  on  the  left  side  of  the  animal. 
Prayer  meal  and  corn  pollen  are  sprinkled  into  the  mouth  of  the  deer 
and  the  prayer  mentioned  above  is  repeated.  After  the  animal  is  flayed 
it  is  drawn.  The  fetish  is  dipped  in  the  first  blood  drawn  from  a  deer 
which  has  been  smothered.  If  the  game  is  not  to  be  offered  ceremon- 
ially to  the  A'shiwanni,  it  is  consumed  by  the  fortunate  huntsman  and 
his  friends."  The  heart  and  intestines  are  chopped  and  put  into  the 
paunch  and  are  cooked  in  an  excavation  lined  with  slabs,  which  con- 
tains live  coals.  The  skin  is  his  unless  the  hunt  was  for  the  purjiose 
of  securing  skins  for  masks  or  other  religious  purposes.  If  the  skin 
of  the  head  to  be  used  as  a  inask  113'  the  huntsman,  it  is  packed  with 
hay  in  oi'der  that  it  may  retain  its  shape  while  it  is  being  cured.  A 
hoop  of  white  cedar  is  attachcvl  to  the  l)ase.  and  buckskin  tiiongs  are 
secured  on  each  side  with  which  to  tie  the  head  to  that  of  the  hunter. 

A  j)ortion  of  sill  game,  whether  it  is  used  for  ceremonial  jnirposes 
or  otii(>rwise,  is  ofi'er(Hl  to  the  Heast  Gods,  with  prayers  (liat  they  will 
intercede  with  the  Sun  Father  and  the  Council  of  the  Gods  for  the 
A'shiwi.  It  is  related  that  years  ago  the  warrior  of  the  'S-in'iakiakwe 
threw  large  live  coals  of  fir(>  to  the  six  i(>gions  in  order  that  the  game 
should  hurry  and  come  near.  lie  threw  to  the  North  for  tiie  blacktail 
deei",  to  the  West  for  the  mountain  sheep,  to  the  South  for  the  ante- 
lope, to  the  East  for  the  whilctail  deer,  to  ihv  Zenith  for  the  jack 
rabbi(.  (o  the  Nadir  for  the  cottontail  rabl)it. 

HAUniT  lU  NT 

Although  tb(<  r!i)>bit  hunt  described  in  antliro]>ic  worship  occurs 
only  by  tlii>  order  of  cci'tiiin  priests,  the  oiu^  here  recorded  is  by  order 
of  the  governor.    It  also  is  of  w  religious  character. 

"  After  ( lie  flesh  i«  enti  >n  iti  spirit  nil  I  life  retiirDs  to  the  fpitH  Unmo  whrnnp  U  nitnp.  nn^tnit:  "I  hnw 
been  to  my  ))0<)|>le  iitul  Kiveii  tlietn  my  tlesli  for  (<><«1:  fhpy  were  Imppy  onri  thplr  hp»tl!»  wptv  fnttA. 
they  fiiiMK  llio  song,  my  shiik,  over  nip.nnil  I  will  aftnfn  return  In  them,  " 
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Till"  lumt  occiii-s  iti  the  llircc  t'iiniiinji-  districts  of  tiic  Zufiis — Pcsciido, 
Nutria,  iiiul ( )]<> ('aiiciitc  as  tliaiiksoivini.-  for abundiiiit crops, and  takes 
j)lai  ('  iiiiincilialciy  aftci-  tiic  oatli(MMii<>-  of  the  corn  and  wheat, 

.Mr  Sti-vi'iisoii  ami  llu'  wi  itiT  aci'tiiiipiuiicil  a  i)aity  which  went  out  from  Ziifii  to 
Ojo  Caliciitc.  Tliose  who  had  not  returned  to  Zuni  from  their  summer  iiomes  were 
found  huMV  at  tliis  place  ])rei)arinf;  for  tlie  iiunt.  Tiie  men's  liair  was  lianging  looHcly 
alx)ut  tiieir  shoulders,  haviiifr  recently  heeii  washed  in  yucca  suds,  since  no  one  can 
take  part  in  any  ceremony  without  first  \vashin<!;  the  hair  in  yucca.  The  women 
were  busy  arranjiing  for  the  feast  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  hunt.  A  jack  rat)bit  and 
a  cottontail  were  suspended  from  the  outer  beams  of  one  of  the  houses.  These  had 
eviilently  been  there  many  days.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  why  the  decomposed  bodies 
were  not  cast  away,  the  reply  was:  "They  were  caught  some  days  ago  by  order  of 
the  Ko'ycmshi  "  and  hung  there  for  good  luck  to  hunters,  and  they  nuist  not  l)e  taken 
down  until  after  the  hunt." 

.\t  1  (I'clock  the  connnand  was  given,  and  in  a  short  time  every  man  in  the  village 
was  mounted,  with  rabbit  stick  in  hand,  many  of  them  carrying  (wo,  and  a  couple 
were  handed  to  Mr  Stevenson  with  the  words:  "You,  too,  must  join  in  the  hunt." 
The  writer  was  wise  enough  to  refuse  the  two  that  were  offered  to  her,  knowing  the 
certainty  of  failure. 

No  Zuni  women  were  to  accompany  this  party,  hut  as  a  young  man  was  taking  leave 
of  his  bride  her  eyes  expressed  such  a  longing  to  accomjtany  him  that  the  writer 
insisted  that  the  unspoken  wish  be  gratified.  It  was  not  until  after  much  persuasion, 
however,  that  the  pretty  little  girl,  bedecked  in  her  best  gown  and  jewels,  seated 
herself  l)ehind  her  husband's  sadille  and  rode  off  with  him.  The  several  hundred 
Indians,  all  gaily  dressed,  made  a  pleasing  picture.  The  horses  were  kept  in  a  walk 
until  a  knoll,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  was  reached.  The  A'wan  ta"chu 
(Great  Father)  Ko'yemshi,  his  pe'kwin  (deputy),  and  a  man  of  the  'San'iakiakwe 
fraternity  sat  at  the  base  of  a  pinon  tree  at  the  summit  of  the  knoll.  The  Great 
Father  and  his  deputy  were  vis-a-vis,  one  facing  east,  the  other  west.  The  other 
man  faced  east.  The  Great  Father  clasped  the  hands  of  his  deputy,  his  hands  passing 
under  those  of  the  deputy. 

The  party  of  hunters  dismounted  and  sat  around  the  trio  while  the  Great  Father 
whispered  a  long  prayer  in  a  most  impressive  maimer.  At  the  close  of  every  stanza 
"Athlu"  (amen )  was  repeated  by  the  deputy  and  the  man  of  the  'Siin'iakiakwe  frater- 
nity. At  the  close  of  the  prayer  the  Great  Father  placed  the  clasped  hands  to  the 
mouth  of  the  deputy  and,  drawing  them  to  his  own  mouth,  inhaled  from  him  a 
breath  of  all  that  is  good.  The  deputy  now  repeated  the  prayer  while  he  clasped 
the  Great  Father's  hands.  These  prayers  are  a  thanksgiving  for  the  crops  and  good 
health  to  the  people  and  a  petition  that  in  years  to  come  the  ancients  may  bless 
them  with  the  satne  good  crops,  that  their  people  may  not  die,  but  live,  and  sleep  to 
awake  as  little  children  in  Ko'thluwala'vva  (abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the 
Gods).  The  ceremony  closed  with  a  smoke,  in  which  all  joined.  The  two  Ko'- 
yemshi  and  the  man  of  'Siin'iaklakwe  fratei-nity  led  the  way  on  foot  to  a  fire  pre- 
viously made  by  the  Ko'yemshi  that  was  burning  in  a  low  and  synnnetrical  cedar 
tree,  the  flames  spreading  evenly  and  beautifully.  They  must  walk,  because  when 
the  world  was  new  the  A'shiwi  had  no  horses.  The  three  men  stood  near  the  lire, 
offering  prayers  to  the  dead  and  begging  the  intercession  of  their  ancestors  with  the 
Council  of  the  Gods  that  the  rain-makers  should  water  the  earth.  Bread  was  thrown 
into  the  flames,  with  a  call  to  the  fire  to  eat  and  convey  the  spiritual  essence  of  the 
food  to  the  dead. 

The  hunters  now  dismounted  in  couples,  and  receiving  bits  of  bread  from  the 
Great  Father,  who  had  an  armful,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  with  prayers  that  the 


a  See  p.  33. 
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spiritual  part  might  be  conveyed  to  the  gods.  After  passing  their  ral>bit  sticks 
through  the  flames,  asking  the  gods  to  crown  tfiem  with  success,  they  remounted 
their  horses.  The  Ko'yenishi  and  member  of  the  'Siin'iakiakwe  led  them  for  a  dis- 
tance; then  they  gave  the  order  to  proceed  with  the  hunt.  The  party  divided  into 
squads.  For  a  time  there  was  considerable  disputing  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  'Sir 
Stevenson  and  the  writer,  each  party  claiming  the  company  of  the  visitors.  Finally 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  they  accom- 
l)anied  the  jmrty  composed  of  the  more  important  men.  They  had  not  proceeded 
many  steps  when  a  little  cottontail  came  skipping  along,  all  unconscious  of  its  fate. 
There  was  confusion  as  all  hands  rushed  after  the  wee  thing,  surrounding  it,  each 
man  intent  upon  being  the  captor.  With  the  chivalry  of  a  knight  the  happy  man 
presented  the  rabbit  to  the  w"riter.  The  Indians  are  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the 
rabbit  stick.  Not  a  single  rabbit  that  appeared  escaped  the  weapon.  Mr  Stevenson 
killed  the  second  rabbit,  which  was  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing  among  the  Indians, 
for  they  took  his  success  as  evidence  that  his  heart  was  with  them  and  their  peojile. 
When  the  rabl)it  is  surpriseil  it  starts  off  in  one  direction,  but  finding  itself  cut  off  from 
escape  it  darts  to  another  point  and  there  meets  with  a  barrier,  and  so  to  all  points 
until  it  becomes  utterly  bewildered,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  one  of  the  dozen 
sticks  darted  toward  it  should  strike  tiie  mark.  The  (ireat  Father  Ko'yemshi 
remained  with  the  hunters  until  the  killing  of  the  first  rabl)it,  when  he  dijiped  his 
fetish  into  its  blood.  This  was  not  repeated  by  any  of  the  hunters  and  the  writer 
understands  that  fetishes  are  not  generally  carried  on  the  occasion  of  a  ceremonial 
rabbit  hunt.  At  sundown  the  party  returned,  some  to  Ojo  Caliente  and  many  to 
Zuni,  laden  with  rabbits.    The  back  of  the  writer's  saddle  was  fringed  with  tiiem. 

When  one  of  these  hunts  i.s  over,  each  hunter  takes  his  rabbits  to 
his  home,  where  some  member  of  the  household,  mah^  or  femah\ 
phiees  them  al)reast  on  theii'  sides,  with  their  heads  to  the  east  and 
facing'  south.  An  ear  of  corn  is  placed  ))etween  the  fore  paws  of  each 
rabbit,  the  upper  end  of  the  corn  being- even  with  the  mouth  (see  plate 
ovi  b),  and  each  member  of  the  household  sprinl\les  meal  and  prays 
that  the  beings  of  the  rabbits  may  return  home  and  send  many  more 
rabbits.  The  game  is  afterward  Hayed.  The  skin  is  left  on  the  fore 
paws,  the  tips  of  the  ears,  around  the  mouth,  and  around  each  eye.  and 
a  bit  of  it  on  the  breast  just  below  the  neck;  it  is  then  cut  crosswise  in 
the  middl(>  of  the  paunch  and  is  drawn;  the  forelegs  arc  crossed,  the 
hind  legs  bent  upward  at  the  joint,  so  that  tho  f(u>t  meet  upon  tiie  back: 
food,  usually  wafer  bread,  is  placed  luuler  tlic  left  foreleg,  and  the 
rabbits  are  liiid  on  the  coals  on  tluMr  breasts  with  theii-  heads  to  the  cast 
and  remain  in  this  position  until  tiie  lii'st  ci'ackling  nois(\  when  thcv 
are  removed,  for  tiuMi  tli(>  spiritual  essence  of  tlu^  bivad  lia>  left  the 
body  and  gone  to  feed  th(>  iabl)its.  If  this  is  not  doni^.  tht>  rabbits  will 
not  a])peai',  and  1i(mic(>  can  not  be  stvurinl.  TIk^  one  who  dres^vs  the 
rabbits  must  wasli  the  lilood  oil'  ids  haiuU  oxer  (he  lire.  I'or  this  jmr- 
pos(>  wat(M-  is  tal<eii  iido  (Ih^  moutii  and  wliile  tiie  hand,'>  an-  held  o\er 
the  fir(>place  (he  waliM-  is  |)our(Ml  t'l-om  (he  month  o\ mm-  them.  This  i> 
to  insure  success  in  (lie  rabbit  hunt;  if  oiu^  fail  to  do  this  and  siiould 
tlM>  blood  b(^  washed  I'lom  tiic  liands  at  ;\  distance  from  tin- lire,  the 
ral)l)i(s  will  go  oil.  and  can  not  be  caught. 
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IIi.k'wkkwi:  (Wood  Fkatkknitv).  oh  Swokd  Swallowekh 

Tlu'  'Illc'wckwo  .scpiinitcd  from  their  pco})!!'  at  1  liln"lipinkiii"  to 
travel  northward  in  qwsi  of  the  Middle  of  the  world.  The  great  ones 
of  the  'Ille'wekwe  carried  two  et'towe  (rain  and  crop  fetishes;  see 
A'shiwanni,  rain  priesthood)  with  them — the  'Ide'et'tone,  the  property 
of  the  fraternity;  and  mu'et'tone,  the  cherished  possession  of  the 
'Ko'Moktakwe  (Sand-hill  crane)  chin.  Previous  to  the  separation  of 
the  'Ille'wekwe  from  tlie  other  A'shiwi  these  most  precious  of  precious 
things  contained  only  the  seeds  of  water  for  rain  and  vegetation. 
Some  time  after  the  separation,  the  et'towe  being  placed  upon  cloud 
forms  of  meal  on  the  ground  with  te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes),  and 
prayers  being  oti'ered  for  rain,  great  was  the  consternation  when  snow 
came  instead.  Never  before  had  the  et'towe  brought  snow;  never 
before  had  the  people  seen  snow;  but  henceforth  these  precious  seed 
reeds  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  were  destined  to  bring  the  cold  rains  and 
snows  of  Avinter.* 

Having  proceeded  as  far  north  as  the  directors  thought  wise,  a  des- 
perate dispute  arose  between  a  man  and  wife  and  the  fraternity,  the 
former  declaring  that  the  northern  route  should  be  continued,  while 
the  others  declared  that  their  course  should  now  be  changed  and  they 
should  go  a  little  southward  and  then  eastward. 

A  large  and  conspicuous Triassic  sandstone  rock,  about  miles  southwest  of  Zufii, 
contained  interesting  markings  that  are  declared  by  the  Zuiiis  to  be  a  map  of  the 
route  followed  by  the  'Hle'wekwe  after  separating  from  their  people,  together  with 
other  roads,  with  certain  mesas,  and  constellations.  An  associate  rain  priest,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  'Hle'wekwe,  knowing  the  interest  of  the  writer  in  the 
markings  on  this  rock,  decided  that  she  should  have  them;  with  no  other  tools 
than  two  axes,  a  slab  containing  the  pictographs  was  severed,  and  this  was  forwarded 
to  the  United  States  National  Museum.    (See  plate  cvii. ) 

This  etching  is  believed  by  the  Zunis  to  have  been  made  by  the  original  director 
of,  the  'Hle'wekwe  fraternity.  The  wavy  line  crossing  the  stone  indicates  the  course 
of  migration  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  from  Hiln"liplnkia  in  the  west  to  Shi'papolima  in 
the  east.  ,  After  traveling  a  long  distance  northward,  the  'Hle'wekwe  turned  south, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Shi'papolima  in  the  east.  The  line  crossing  the  bend  in  the 
road  was  followed  Vjy  the  fraternity  to  secure  certain  medicinal  plants.  They  returned 
to  the  point  whence  they  started  for  the  plants  and  then  resumed  their  journey. 
The  pits  north  of  the  line  of  travel  indicate  mesas  and  mountain  peaks.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  hand  symbol  is  not  clear.  The  larger  pit  east  of  the  hand  is  an  extensive 
ba.sin  constantly  filled  with  water  from  rains  and  snows.  The  dots  surrounding  the 
pit  represent  Ursa^Minor.  The  short  lines,  no  longer  tlian  an  inch  in  the  pictograph, 
indicate  the  numVjer  of  years  consumed  by  the  'Hle'wekwe  in  going  from  Hiin"lipln- 
klfa  to  Shi'papolima  and  thence  to  I'tiwanna,  the  site  of  the  present  Zuni.  The 
human  figure  is  an  ancient  Shi'wi  before  the  tail  and  water  moss  had  been  removed 

"  See  p.  34. 

''While  tradition  points  to  the  far  northwest  as  the  Zufll  place  of  nativity,  the  belief,  not  only  of 
the  'Hle'wekwe  but  of  the  combined  priesthood,  that  snows  were  unknown  until  brought  by  the 
Ot'towe  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  on  their  northern  journey  furnishefs  an  interesting  subject  for  investiga- 
tion. According  to  the  'Hle'wekwe,  the  roots  of  grasses,  after  the  snow  disappeared,  contained  much 
moisture  and  furnished  refreshment  for  them  when  thirsty. 
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and  the  webbed  hands  and  feet  cut.  The  dots  about  this  figure  denote  hail,  for  tlie 
director  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  fraternity  desired  much  hail.  The  straight  line  extending 
east  and  west  across  the  slab  indicates  the  road  leading  from  Hiin"liplnkla  to  the  Salt 
Mother  before  she  left  her  home  east  of  I'tiwanna.  The  cross  near  the  east  end  of 
this  line  and  south  of  it  symbolizes  the  morning  star.  The  group  of  seven  dots 
denotes  Ursa  Major;  the  group  of  four,  the  Pleiades.  The  short  heavy  line  indicates 
the  road  followed  by  the  Kia'nakwe  on  their  way  to  the  place  where  they  were 
found  by  the  A'shiwi. 

The  man  and  wife  made  themselves  .so  offensive  to  the  fraternitv  that 
when  they  were  asleep  in  one  another's  arms  on  their  blanket  of  'sn'le 
(a  g'rass)  the  *HIe'wekwe  lifted  them  in  the  blanket  and  tos.^ed  them  to 
the  far  north,  where  the}'  remained  and  multiplied,  becoming  giants. 
These  arc  the  Su'ni-a'shiwanni. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  'Hle'wekwe  drew  near  to  Shi'papolima, 
home  of  Po'shaiyiinki  (Zufii  culture  hero).  The  two  chief  officers  of 
the  fraternity  conducted  them  to  the  presence  of  Po'shaiyiinki.  and 
through  him  they  became  known  to  the  people  of  medicine  and  craft 
and  were  taught  by  A'chiyala'topa  (being  with  wings  and  a  tail  of 
knives)  the  art  or  secret  of  sword  swallowing." 

When  the  'Hle'wekwe  started  on  their  return  journev  they  were  pro- 
vided with  Beast  Gods  as  warriors.  It  has  been  .stated  that  the  Divine 
Ones  visited  Shi'papolima  and  transformed  the  medicine  men  into 
Beast  Gods  as  guardians  of  the  woi'ld.  The  cougar,  bear.  t)adger.  wolf, 
shrew,  and  six  snakes  for  the  six  regions  were  appointed  to  accom- 
pany the  *IIle'wekwe.  Long  was  their  journey  and  many  their  stops 
ere  finding  the  Middle  place  and  their  i)eople.  On  reaching  To'yakwi 
(Nutria)*  they  biult  a  village  and  here,  as  elsewher(%  they  placed  their 
.et'towe,  with  the  sacred  prayer  plumes,  on  the  ground  upon  cloud 
symbols  of  meal,  and  prayed,  whereujion  the  eai  tli  was  soon  covered 
with  snow.  Then  the  people  cried:  "'Letus  hunt  the  ralibit."  Two 
of  the  officers  of  the  *Hle'wekwe  inst(>ad  of  hunting  the  rabbit  went 
to  the  mountains  for  deer.  Looking  westward  fiom  the  mountain 
top  they  discovered  smoke,  and  exclaiming  that  their  pi^ople  nnist  bo 
there  they  hastened  toward  the  point  wIkmicc  the  smoke  issU(>d. 
When  the  two  oflicers  entered  the  village  the  people  incjuired  of  them 
who  they  were,  and  they  replied:  "We  are  A'shiwi.  of  the  'Hle'wekwo 
fraternity.'"  The  Kia'kwemosi  (rain  i)riest  of  the  North)  was  notified 
and  h(>  gave  them  a  warm  greeting  and  said:  "After  ten  days  [time 
periods]  bring  your  peo|)le  hither."  I'pon  their  return  to  To'yakwi 
the  two  officers  told  of  th(>ir  meeting  with  the  A'shiwi,  and  tln^  'Hle'- 
vvekwe,  anxious  to  l)e  again  with  their  people,  niovotl  on  nearer  to 

n  The  swords  originally  used  by  this  fraternity  are  supposed  to  have  bpcn  exactly  like  the  one  now 
\isod  hy  the  tHICm'mosoim  (swonl  \lirortor).  which  is  asxprlcd  to  he  the  orifrinnl  swoni  pro«rntpi1  hy 
A'chlyiilii'topii  Id  Ihc  orlKlnnI  Mlloni  iiiiisonii.  This  sworil  hns  «  rylindrioRl  hnixlle  fll>ont  3  inches 
ill  Ihickncss,  luid  llicrc  arc  no  plumes  nitnchcil  The  Mgzag  sword  c«rrioil  l<y  the  warrior  of  the 
(nilcnnty  ts  alsn  ilcelnfcil  (o  be  (inc  of  the  orlKlnal  sworils. 

''Nutria  l.s  a  fiirTiiiiiK  dlslrlct  2."i  miles  cK^t  ol  Znf^i. 
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rtiwiiiiiia.  st()i)]>iiiu:  !it  Top'apkw  imiii  (black  rocks).  Hero  tlicir  ()ri}>'i- 
iial  director  (lisapix-arctl  in  tlic  spriii};',  which  lias  since  been  a  most 
siicn>(l  spot  to  tiie  'Ilit  'wckwc.  who  assert  that  underground  roads  lead 
from  it  to  Ko'thhiwala'wa  and  A'witrMi  te'huia  (t'oui'tii  oi-  undei'most 
world).  .Vtiain  the  two  olliccrs  visited  their  people  at  J'tiwaniia  and 
told  the  .V'shiwaiuii  (rain  priests)  that  they  wished  to  come  to  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  world.  'I'he  Ivla'kwemosi  said:  You  shall  make  te'likinawe 
(prayei- plumes)  for  rain."  They  answered:  "No;  you  have  found  the 
•Middle;  you  shall  make  te'likinawe."  Each  party  insisted  that  the  other 
should  prc^pare  the  plume  ofterinu-s.  Finally  the  A'shiwanni  inade 
t(>'likinawe  and  planted  them,  whereupon  clouds  gathered  from  the  four 
([uarters,  rain  fell  for  four  days  and  four  nights,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes 
were  full.  Then  the  two  ofHcei's  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  made  te'likinawe 
and  planted  them,  and  soon  the  smallest  white  clouds  could  be  seen  every- 
where; then  there  came  so  many  that  the\'  appeared  as  one  great  sheet, 
and  snow  fell  for  four  days  and  nights.  The  snow  was  halfway  up  the 
ladders  of  the  houses.  The  A'shiwanni  were  ver}^  angry,  and  the  Kia'- 
kwemosi  visited  the  village  of  the  ^Hle'wekwe  and  told  them  he  did 
not  wish  them  to  be  near.  "Should  you  come  and  bring  your  et'towe 
and  songs  for  snows,  we  should  have  no  corn.""  The  director  of  the 
'Hle'wekwe  replied:  "If  you  have  only  warm  rains  your  corn  will 
fall  over  and  die  after  it  has  come  a  little  above  the  earth.  The  earth 
should  V)e  cooled  part  of  the  time  with  the  snows;  then  the  sun's  rays 
will  melt  the  snows  and  sink  them  into  the  earth,  and  when  the  warm 
rains  come  the  corn  will  be  strong."  "It  is  well,"  said  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosi.  Then  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  made  a  te'likinane  and  gave 
it  to  the  director  of  the  'Hle'wekwe,  who  also  made  one  and  planted 
l)oth  at  the  spring,  into  which  he  afterward  disappeared,  and  much 
rain  fell.  It  rained  for  four  days  and  four  nights,  so  that  all  the 
rain  roads  (stream  beds)  were  filled  with  water,  and  the  people  were 
Inq^py  and  contented,  being  assured  of  the  value  of  the  et'towe  con- 
taining the  seeds  for  snow.  The  Kia'kwemosi  and  other  A'shiwanni 
desired  that  the  return  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  should  meet  with  such  a 
reception  as  became  their  exceeding  greatness.  Wishing  that  there 
should  be  more  than  two  et'towe  for  snows,  the  Kia'kwemosi  chose 
one  of  those  brought  to  I'tiwanna  by  the  Kia'nakwe  people  of  the  Corn 
clan,'' one  belonging  to  the  Badger  clan,  and  one  from  the  Ai'yaho'kwe 
(a  certain  plant)  clan.  He  designated  these  et'towe  as  mu'et'towe. 
He  also  chose  maidens  as  bearers  of  the  et'towe  and  *hla'we  (bunches 
of  slender  white  stalks  with  beautiful  silvery  leaves  reseinbling 
feathers,  brought  by  the  Corn  maidens  from  the  undermost  world).' 
Reflecting  on  whom  he  should  choose  as  leader  of  these,  he  decided 

a  Though  the  above  legend  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Zunis  with  the  site  of  the  present 
pueblo,  such  a  legend  must  have  had  its  origin  with  a  people  unaccustomed  to  snow. 
b  See  p.  44. 

«  See  Discovery  of  the  Corn  maidens. 
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to  select  a  man  from  his  own  clan,  the  Pi'chikwe  (Doywood).  This 
man  carried  a  sacred  meal  basket  of  the  A'shiwanni,  supposed  to  have 
l)een  brought  from  the  undermost  world,  and  he  was  called  the  Mu'- 
chailihii'nona.  The  Kla'kwemosi  also  chose  two  maidens  and  a  vouth, 
virgins,  whom  he  called  the  Mu'wai3'e,"  to  dance  on' the  occasion,  and 
the  people  of  a  ki'wi'sine  to  accompany  these  dancers  and  sing  for 
them. 

The  Beast  Gods  who  accompanied  the  'Hle'wekwe  from  Shi'papo- 
iima  continued  with  them  to  I'tiwantia.  The  fraternity  were  met  by 
the  first  bod}'  of  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests),  who  had  been  apprised  of 
their  coming,  and  were  conducted  to  Si'aa'  te'wita  (sacred  dance  plaza), 
the  fraternity  grouping  themselves  on  the  west  side.  Of  the  Itoast  war- 
riors, two  sat  on  the  west  side  toward  the  north  and  played  on  notcl  ed 
sticks  with  deer  leg  bones,  the  sticks  resting  on  inverted  baskets,  each 
basket  l)eing  placed  upon  a  cross  of  meal  on  the  ground,  while  the  other 
beast  warriors  sat  in  the  center  of  the  plaza,  looking  upward  to  the 
heavens.  After  the  elaborate  ceremonial  in  Si'aa'  te'wita,  the  et'towe 
were  placed  in  baskets  partly  tilled  with  meal  and  the  baskets  were  set  in 
line  on  the  floor  of  the  O'he'wa  ki'wi'sine.''  Then  the  shi'wanni  of  the 
rau'ettone  that  belonged  to  the  'Ko'Moktakwe  clan,  and  the  singing 
man,  or  leader,  of  the  et'towe-bearers  that  were  chosen  to  accompany 
those  of  the  'Hie'wekwe  in  the  ceremonial,  prayed  over  the  et'towe. 
that  they  might  bring  snows  and  cold  rains.  After  these  ])iayers  the 
director  of  the  'Hie'wekwe  announced  that  for  one  night  the  et'towe 
would  countenance  any  amount  of  licentiousness,''  the  payment  from 
each  man  being  a  string  of  beads  large  enough  to  encircle  his  thuml). 
This  should  be  given  to  the  woman  of  his  choice,  who  in  turn  should 
deposit  it  with  the  et'towe. 

The  'Hie'wekwe  has  but  two  orders,  the  Sword  and  the  Sjiruce  (Pseu- 
dotsiiga  douglassii).  The  fraternity  holds  two  regular  meetings 
annually,  one  in  January  and  the  other  in  February.'' 

Should  the  *Hle'wekwe  fraternity  dance  or  make  te'likinawe  in 
summer,  the  corn  would  freeze,  as  their  songs  and  dances  are  for 
cold  rains  and  snows.  The  medicines  of  the  'Hie'wekwe  are  espe- 
cially good  for  sore  throat.  When  a  ptMson  is  sick  the  father  or 
mother  of  the  i)atient  or,  should  the  ))arents  not  !»(>  living,  the  brother 
or  a  near  relative,  carries  a  tiuanlity  of  pra^yer  meal  wrapped  in  a 

n  Mu'walyo  lins  rcfcrcnrp  to  tlio  bcmliiiK  (if  the  kiu'c<<  or  body. 
''See  Ki'wi'siwo  mid  tlicir  fmictions. 

'•Tlioio  nro  no  rites  nnioiiK  Ihc  Ziifiis  or  nny  olhrr  Imliiiii  (rihp  « liicli  the  writrr  lins  stndiod  Hint 
involve  (iiiy  eoiuHlioMH  of  nnelinstily,  nn«l  it  is  only  during  llie  elosinfr  ecremoniosof  Uie  'Hie'wekwe 
triilernity,  llio  nifflit  dnneesof  ilie  harvest  (estivnl.  (he  froliesof  Ko'ycnisht,  Btid  one  or  twolwrnnveil 
(hmees  Ihul  nny  suKKeslinn  of  improper  eondnet  is  made  hymen  nssoeinted  with  the  ceremonies. 
Immornl  women  in  /.nfii  nrc  remirdoil  with  the  snme  nversion  ns  they  nro  in  eivili?j>tion:  «t  leHst  siieh 
was  the  ease  until  tliese  people  lieeame  di-moralized  tiv  the  envimnment  of  eivili7,ntion. 

''At  the  time  the  writer  last  ol)si-rvei1  the  inrloor  eeremonial  the  Trnternity  l)«d  two  dirpotor«. 
One  linviuK  relireil  nn  aeeount  of  nRe.  another  look  liis  plaee  as  the  «elive  dinvtor.  yet  the  fmr>i1 
nuin  presided  ex  otlieio  at  the  eeremoniftls  and  performed  some  duties. 
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forii  liii-^k  to  tlic  (loftor  of  liis  clioicc  who  is  associated  with  the 
'HIc'\V(>k \v(\  who  ])(M-soii!illy  iiotilics  the  warrior  of  the  fraternit>', 
who  ill  turn  iiotiliivs  (Micii  luiMnlx'r  of  the  oro'aiiization  to  he  present  at 
iii>;iit  ii>  tilt'  (•(M(Mn()ni:il  chiunhcr.  Later  all  ^'o  with  their  ratth^s  froru 
tii(>  ceremonial  cliuml)er  to  the  iiivalid's  house  and  sing.  The  relatives 
of  ihi'  invalid  ma}'  be  present.  A  basket  containing  the  corn  husk 
of  ineal.  |)res(Mited  to  the  doctor  b}'  the  parent  or  relative  of  the  invalid, 
is  placed  on  the  Moor,  and  after  one  song  by  the  fraternity  the  husk  is 
opened  and  each  member  of  the  fraternity,  even  the  youngest  child, 
takes  a  pinch  of  the  meal  and,  passing  to  the  invalid,  runs  the  hand 
containing  tht>  meal  up  tlie  larynx  to  the  tip  of  the  chin.  Retaining 
the  meal  in  the  hand,  he  passes  directly  out  of  the  house,  and  facing 
east  prays  to  the  Pleiades  and  Orion  for  the  restoration  of  the  invalid, 
and  then  throws  the  meal  toward  the  east.  Three  more  songs  are 
sung  and  then  all  return  to  their  homes  except  the  chosen  doctor  and 
one  woman  of  the  fraternit}^  whom  he  selects.  The  family  also  with- 
draw. The  two  remain  alone  with  the  invalid.  Early  in  the  morning, 
a  member  of  the  fraternity  brings  a  white-blossomed  medicine  plant 
which  has  been  freshly  gathered.  A  woman  of  the  fraternit}'  brings 
the  pot  in  which  the  medicine  is  to  be  boiled,  and  the  woman  in  atten- 
dance prepares  it  for  the  invalid,  who  drinks  three  large  gourdfuls 
one  after  the  other.''  The  throat  is  then  tickled  with  a  feather  by  the 
doctor,  and  copious  vomiting  is  the  result.  The  material  ejected  is 
carried  by  the  woman  who  prepared  the  medicine  some  distance  from 
the  house;  it  must  not  be  emptied  near  by.  This  treatment  is  repeated 
for  four  mornings.  On  the  fifth  morning  a  tea  is  made  from  a  red 
root  and  drunk  warm,  and  is  administered  on  the  three  succeeding 
mornings.  The  famil}'  may  now  be  present.  After  the  tea  is  drunk 
the  doctor  and  the  woman  leave  the  house  for  a  short  time,  going  a 
distance  from  the  vdlage,  and  each  deposits  two  prayer  plumes,  which 
were  made  by  the  doctor  on  the  fourth  da}'',  to  the  deceased  members 
of  the  fraternity.  The  doctor  and  associate  remain  with  the  patient 
until  after  their  morning  meal  on  the  eighth  da}^ 

When  one  has  been  restored  to  health  by  the  'Hle'wekwe,  he  ma}^ 
at  any  time  go  to  his  doctor  and  request  permission  to  join  the  frater- 
nity, handing  him  at  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of  meal  wrapped 
in  a  corn  husk,  with  a  fluti'y  eagle  plume  pendent  from  the  white  cord 
wrapping.  Should  the  request  be  made  in  summer  one  winter  must 
pass  and  another  come  before  initiation,  as  the  'Hle'wekwe  fraternity 
holds  only  winter  ceremonials.  It  is  common  for  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  to  solicit  new  members,  especially  among  his  own  clan. 
Certain  clans  are  always  represented  in  this  fraternity.    The  'Hlem'- 

"  Plant  not  yet  classified. 

6  No  one  not  a  member  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  could  be  induced  to  enter  the  room  of  the  patient  while 
the  medicine  i.s  there.  All  the  meals  of  the  doctor  and  his  associate  during  their  stay  with  the 
invalid  are  served  by  the  patient's  family  in  a  separate  room  from  that  occupied  by  the  invalid. 
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mosona  (sword  director)  must  })e  of  the  'Ko"loktakwe  clan  and  the 
pe'kwin  (deputy)  of  the  To'wakwe  (Corn)  clan.  Other  offices  are 
filled  by  the  Pi'chikwe  clan,  while  the  warrior  must  be  of  the  Ain'she 
(Bear)  clan.  This  latter  clan  having  few  representatives  in  the  fra- 
ternity, two  children  (a  boy  of  5  years  and  a  girl  his  senior  b}"  three 
or  four  years)  were  brought  into  the  fraternity.  The  boy  begged 
that  he  might  be  excused,  but  his  mother  was  firm,  being  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  child's  fulfilling  his  duty  to  this  body. 
Though  this  child  had  been  a  member  of  the  fraternity  but  a  year 
when  the  ceremonial  described  occurred,  there  was  no  more  enthu- 
siastic niember.  He  had  not  learned  to  swallow  the  sword,  ))ut  he 
shook  his  rattle,  which  was  but  half  as  large  as  those  of  his  elders, 
with  the  others  and  kept  perfect  time  in  the  dance,  never  exhibiting 
the  slightest  weariness;  nor  did  he  flinch  fi'om  the  cold  walks  in  the 
snow  from  house  to  house  at  midnight  in  January  and  February. 

Besides  the  method  of  entering  this  fraternity  by  reason  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  medicine  doctor  in  the  case  of  sickness,  there  is  another 
method,  which  is  for  a  member  of  the  fraternity  to  go  to  the  house  of 
the  person  he  desires  to  have  join  the  organization  and  make  the  propo- 
sition. An  adult  is  addressed  directly :  if  a  child  is  solicited,  the  child's 
parents  and  not  the  child  are  addressed.  If  this  invitation  is  accepted, 
the  person  invited  gives  to  the  solicitor  a  quantity  of  meal  wrapped  in  a 
corn  husk,  with  a  single  white  Hufiy  eagle  feather  attached  by  means  of 
white  cotton  cord,  and  the  solicitor  thus  becomes  his  fraternity  father. 
Both  the  fraternity  father  and  the  novice  stoop  with  bended  knees. 
The  novice  holds  the  husk  containing  the  meal  and  plume  in  both 
hands,  the  thumbs  over  the  top  and  the  fingers  pointing  to  the  fra- 
ternity father,  who,  holding  the  candidate's  hands  with  his  thumbs  on 
top,  moves  tin*  hands  to  the  six  regions  with  a  prayei'  and  receiv(>s  the 
package  of  meal  from  the  novice. 

On  the  day  previous  to  th(>  opening  of  the  ceremonial  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  fraternity  father  riMuovivs  the  eagle  feather  from  the 
l)ackage  of  meal,  i)la((>s  it  in  Miiolhcr  liusk,  spriiikles  meal  upon  it. 
folds  tlie  husk,  tying  it  at  each  end  with  cotton  cord,  and  leaves  it  for 
the  time  being  in  his  home,  lie  afterward  visits  thi>  house  of  ea»'li 
member  of  his  elan  and  of  the  elan  of  lii>  paternal  pai'ent.  earr\  ing  the 
husk  of  meal  from  which  (lie  fciilhei-  was  removed,  and  ei\(>-a  pini^li 
to  each  femah^of  both  elans.  The  fi'al(<rnily  fatluM-  and  each  reeipieni 
stoop  ill  lurii  wilh  bended  knees,  facing  one  another.  After  a  pinch  of 
meal  is  recei\  (  (l  in  I  lie  palm  of  the  hd't  hand,  the  right  hand  is  plared 
o\cr  it.  Ilie  man  holding  th(>  hands  with  both  of  hi>.  while  he  oilers  a 
prayei-  foi'  the  good  li(>al(li  of  (he  memluM's  of  hi-<  fraternitv  and  good 
heart  of  t  he  on(>  iceei\  ing  t  In-  meal,  and  (he  s:im(>  for  t he  child  who  i-*  (o 
be  r(>ceived  into  the  fraternity.  Meal  is  often  given  to  girls  not  over  o 
ICTH— (M  -2S) 
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vi'lus  of  iijifo.  Each  person  wraps  her  piiicli  of  meal  iii  a  bit  of  corn 
ImsU,  tyiiiir  it  \vi(ii  a  rihltoii  of  tlio  same,  and  lays  the  package  away 
until  the  followinj'-  moniinj^-,  when  it  is  sprinkled  at  daylight  out  of 
doors  to  the  rising  sun.  All  the  recipients  of  the  meal  are  expected 
to  l)e  present  and  take  part  at  the  all-night  dance  which  occurs  on 
the  fifth  night  of  the  ceremonial. 

Some  days  prior  to  the  actual  ceremony  the  fraternity  gathers  in 
the  ceremonial  chamber  to  practice  its  songs,  which,  however,  never 
begin  until  near  the  approach  of  midnight,  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing being  consumed  in  telling  te'lapnawe  (tales);  at  least,  it  was  so  in 
the  past.  Now,  these  Indians  have  so  man}'^  grievances  against  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  white  settlers  of  the  country  that 
their  present  distressed  condition  is  ever  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
no  time  is  found  at  these  gatherings  for  the  old  tales  in  which  in 
former  da^'s  they  found  such  delight. 

These  gatherings  for  rehearsal  bring  no  change  of  the  family 
arrangements.  Each  woman  of  the  household  prepares  in  the  same 
room  her  children\s  beds  and  her  own  when  she  chooses,  and  husbands, 
wives,  and  little  ones  retire  at  will.  The  elder  ones  frequently  sit  near 
the  group  of  the  fraternity'  and  join  in  the  discussion  until  the  director 
is  notified  that  the  villagers  are  asleep  or  are  engaged  in  other  meetings, 
when  the  fii'st  stroke  of  the  drum  is  the  signal  for  the  choir  to  begin. 

In  all  Zuiii  worship,  feathers  form  a  conspicuous  feature.  The 
'Hle'wekwe  make  la'showawe  (one  or  more  plumes  attached  to  cotton 
cord)  of  wing  feathers  of  the  *hlai'aiuko  (Sialia  arctica),  which  are  not 
more  than  2  inches  in  length,  and  the  *Hlem'mosona  carries  them 
to  the  He'iwa  (North)  ki'wi'sine  on  the  tenth  morning  of  the  winter 
solstice  ceremonies.  The  Kia'kwemosi  chooses  two  young  men  and  two 
girls  to  serve  as  a'mosi  (directors)  and  a'mosono"kia  (directresses)  to 
the  Mu'waiye,"  and  two  young  men  and  two  girls  to  act  in  the  same 
capacity  to  the  six  members  of  the  A'pi"lashiwanni  (Bow  priesthood), 
who  make  the  tehl'nawe*  to  be  carried  in  the  i'kwmnakia,  circle  dance, 
and  who  lead  the  dance.  The  la'showawe  referred  to  are  given  l)y  the 
pe'kwjn  (sun  priest)  to  the  four  amosi,  and  each  one  gives  a  la'sho- 
wanne  of  a  single  plume  to  his  associate  directress  and  each  director 

a  The  Mu'waiye  are  two  girls  and  one  youth.  Should  they  not  be  virgins,  the  snows  for  which 
they  dance  would  not  come. 

ij  The  tehl'nanu  (singular  for  tehl'nawe)  is  a  slender  staff  the  length  of  the  extended  arms,  the  ends 
cut  .squarely  ofT,  and  each  painted  for  one  of  the  six  regions.  Seeds  are  held  in  place  at  the  lower  end 
by  a  wrapping  of  corn  husk  extending  7  or  »  inches  up  the  stafT,  bound  on  with  yucca  ribbons.  An 
eagle  plurae,  a  buzzard  feather,  and  four  feathers  from  smaller  birds  are  attached  in  a  group  midway 
on  the  staff,  the  center  the  stalT  being  supposed  to  lie  directly  over  the  heart,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  cenler  of  the  breast,  when  measured  by  the  extended  arms.  A  la'showannc?  of  a  tail  leather  and 
a  white  fluffy  eagle  feather  hang  by  a  cotton  cord  from  the  upper  group  of  feathers.  A  miniature 
war  club,  a  bow  and  arrows  with  a  shell  strung  on  the  bowstring,  and  a  shield  formed  of  a 
slender  hoop,  tilled  in  with  a  network  of  cotton,  its  circumference  measured  by  bending  it 
around  the  knee,  are  attached  to  the  staff.  The  bow  and  arrows  are  colored  red  and  the  shield 
and  groups  of  plumes  are  rubbed  with  a  dry  red  paint.  The  la'showanne  given  to  each  maker 
of  a  tehl'nanC'  by  the  mo'sona  who  selects  him  is  attached  to  the  bow,,  and  five  fluffy  eagle 
plumes,  also  rubbed  over  with  the  pigment,  are  tied  to  the  shield.   A  stick  as  long  as  from  the 
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keeps  one  composed  of  two  feathers  for  himself.  These  plumes  are 
worn  attached  to  the  hair  from  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  'Hle'- 
wekwe  ceremonial  as  an  insignia  of  their  office.  The  remainder  of  the 
la'showawe  are  afterwards  distributed  by  the  a'mosi  among  those  who 
are  to  form  the  choir  for  the  Mu'waiye,  the  ki'wi'sine,  which  is  to 
"  furnish  the  singers  having  been  selected  by  the  Kia'kwemosi,  and 
among  such  members  of  the  Bow  priesthood  as  are  chosen  to  make 
the  tehl'nawe.  The  pe'kwin  also  gives  la'showawe  of  the  'hlai'aluko, 
made  by  the  first  body  of  the  A'shiwanni  in  the  house  of  the  Shi'wa- 
no"kia  (Priestess  of  fecundity)  to  the  *Hlem'mosona  as  a  notification 
that  the  swords  of  the  fraternity  shall  be  removed  from  his  house  to 
the  ceremonial  chamber  in  six  days."  At  the  same  time  the  Kia'kwe- 
•  mosi  gives  two  la'showawe  to  the  'Hlem'mosona  for  two  women  of  the 
fraternity  whom  he  chooses  to  hold  the  two  et'towe  of  the  "Hle'wekwe 
in  the  plaza  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  ceremonial.  These  la'showawe  are 
handed  to  the  women  with  the  words:  "  In  ten  days  you  shall  bear  the 
,  mother  et'tone." 

A  ceremony  in  1892,  initiating  a  youth  and  maiden,  is  here  described. 

When  the  first  day  of  the  real  ceremony  arrives,  each  male  member 
brings  a  burro's  pack  of  wood,  which  is  deposited  in  the  street  before 
the  house  and  carried  to  the  roof  of  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  it 
is  carefully  stacked,  principally  by  the  female  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity and  the  women  of  the  house.  This  is  quite  a  merrymaking 
time,  when  the  girls  and  women  are  at  liberty  to  play  practical  jokes 
on  their  elders. 

The  medicine  to  be  used  in  the  ceremonial  is  secured  by  one  of  the 
wood-gatherers,  the  fraternity  father  of  the  female  novice  being  the 
collector  on  tlie  occasion  described,  who  secretes  it  near  the  village 
when  he  brings  his  load  of  wood,  returning  for  it  on  the  following 
morning.  It  can  not  be  brought  to  the  pueblo  until  the  room  is 
])r(<pared  to  receive  it  o*i  account  of  its  infectious  (|ualitios,  which  are 
transmitted  not  only  directly  from  the  plant,  but  through  anyone  who 
has  been  near  or  has  inhaled  its  fumes  after  it  has  been  uprooted. 
By  midnight  the  room  is  empty  and  {he  floor  wasluMl,  the  walls  arc 
whitened,  and  the  doors  and  windows  opening  into  the  adjoining 
rooms  are  carefully  plastered  over  so  that  not  a  crevice  is  left  through 
which  the  fumes  of  the  medicine  to  be  prepared  by  the  fraternity  on 

elbow  to  till!  tip  of  Iho  thumb  and  1  inch  in  rttanictcr,  colored  red,  with  a  singlp  bn7,wird  fealhrr.  is 
attached  to  llie  upper  end  of  each  tehrnatiO.  the  lower  end  bavin);  seeds  bound  on  in  corn  liusks. 
The  tehl'nanc^  earned  by  Ilie  elder  brother  How  priest  is  supp(wd  to  have  belonK<><1  to  the  Gods  of 
War.  It  Is  white,  being  freslily  dccoratei^  whenc-ver  It  Is  brought  into  \ise,  and  is  tipped  with  n  fine 
Niicarhend  i  I  lie  lies  long.  A  fringe  of  goat's  wool,  ft  inches  deep,  dyed  a  purplish  red,  with  four  Oftglp 
feallieiH  iittiu  lied  at  ec|uiil  (lIslHiices,  bangs  frou)  the  upper  portion  of  the  stall.  This  Ichl'nfln*"  Is 
UepI  In  the  l\iiMse  of  the  younger  brother  How  priest. 

nTbe  blades (Uily  are  left  in  charge  of  the  Milenrinosona,  who  Iteeps  them,  when  not  in  use.  in  an 
old  cougar  skin  w  lib  not  a  vestige  of  hair  on  II.  They  are  made  of  juniper,  tlie  length  from  the  Hp 
of  the  middle  finger  to  the  elbow,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  slightly  curved,  and  rounded  at  the 
end.  They  are  rubbed  with  co\igar  or  liear  grease  and  red  hematite  (see  pi.  cix).  The  elaborate 
featbered  handles  are  stored  away  In  the  ccrenuuiini  hon.sc. 
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(lie  rollowiii'^-  inoniinu-  can  pciicl I'utc  aiui  ciiiise  bad  throats  and  per- 
haps ilt'iitli  to  tlio  iiiiiiiitiatcd.  'Ilic  I'lalcriiitv  convoiK's  durinf>-  the 
('\ (Miiiii:-.  w  hen  th(>  swords  arc  d('[)osi(('(l  in  the  corenioiiial  chiiinber 
and  t lie  choir  s'uil;':  Iml  liicv  disband  at  inicbiight,  returning-  to  their 
iioMics.  The  two  men  who  are  to  act  as  fraternity  fathers  to  the 
no\  ices  briiia'  in  sheep  from  their  h(>rds  on  the  following  morning, 
takiiiu-  them  to  their  liomes  to  be  dressed  for  the  coming  feast;  if  they 
an-  not  owners  of  sheep,  they  must  purchase  them.  The  richer  the 
man.  the  more  ehdiorate  the  feast. 

Tiie  fraternity  gatlier  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  night  before 
the  ceremony-  begins.  On  the  following  morning  the  fraternity  father 
carries  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  still  wrapped  in  its  corn  husk,  the 
Illume  given  him  with  the  package  of  meal  by  the  novice  when  he 
expressed  his  wish  to  join  the  'Hle'wekwe,  and,  sprinkling  a  little 
meal  on  the  ledge  at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  lays  the  husk  on 
the  meal.  The  sword  of  the  'Hlem'mosona  is  laid  by  the  side  of  this 
package. 

Before  the  morning  is  far  spent  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity 
congregate  in  the  ceremonial  chamber.  The  medicine  plant  with 
white  blossoms,  which  is  an  emetic,  is  boiling  in  a  large  pot,  that  is 
used  for  no  other  purpose,  in  the  fireplace  under  the  supervision  of 
two  elderl}'  women  of  the  organization.  When  the  medicine  has  been 
boiled  sufficiently  it  is  removed  from  the  pot  and  deposited  on  the 
ledge  at  the  east  end  of  the  chamber.  The  tea  is  drunk  warm  by  each 
member,  and  copious  vomiting  is  the  result.  A  single  large  bowl  is 
the  receptacle,  and  w  hen  all  are  relieved  it  is  carried  b}'  a  female  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  where  the  con- 
tents are  emptied.  This  medicine  is  taken  on  the  first  four  mornings 
to  enlarge  the  throat  and  prepare  the  stomach  for  the  reception  of  the 
sword. 

A  medicine  made  by  boiling  a  reddish  root  is  drunk  hot  each  evening. 
It  is  regarded  as  quite  harmless  to  the  uninitiated  and  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  a  deranged  stomach  or  headache. 

Each  morning,  at  the  first  peep  of  day,  the  members  of  the  frater- 
nity ascend  to  the  house  top  to  pray.  They  appear  in  groups  of  twos 
and  threes,  each  one  offering  a  short  prayer  and  covering  a  spot  about 
the  size  of  the  foot  with  meal.  As  soon  as  the  last  group  descends,  the 
drum  and  rattle  are  heard,  the  song  begins,  and  the  dance  soon  fol- 
lows. The  sword  is  continually  swallowed  during  the  indoor  dances. 
After  one  dance  the}'  ascend  to  the  roof  and  sing,  and  after  the  song 
the  men  go  to  the  river  to  bathe,  if  necessary,  breaking  the  ice." 

alt  is  a  common  thing  for  members  of  the  'Hle'wekwe,  after  dancing  without  cessation  for  an  hour 
or  more,  uj  rush  out  of  the  house  with  the  perspiration  streaming  clown  their  nude  bodies,  go  to  tlie 
river,  and  finding  a  break  in  the  ice,  plunge  into  the  water,  afterward  standing  on  the  ice  while 
they  bathe  their  hands.  During  their  night  dances  in  other  houses  than  their  own  they  pass  through 
the  frozen  streets  barefoot  after  constant  dancing  in  their  ceremonial  chamber. 
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The  women  and  children  bathe  from  large  bowls  on  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  songs  con- 
tinue each  night  until  the  rising  of  the  morning  star. 

When  the  men  bathers  return  from  the  river  they  drink  the  emetic, 
and  after  vomiting  take  the  morning  meal.  The  ^ood  is  brought 
to  the  hatchway  by  relatives  of  the  members  of  the  fratei'nity.  Con- 
tinence nmst  be  observed  throughout  the  ceremonial  and  for  four  days 
following  it,  and  all  sweets,  beans,  squash,  dried  peaches,  and  coffee 
must  be  abstained  from  during  the  ceremonies."  Pra^'ers  are  again 
offered  on  the  roof  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

No  member  of  the  fraternity  must  touch  persons  not  members  or 
be  touched  by  anyone  until  after  sunset  of  the  fifth  day.  The  women 
as  well  as  the  men,  therefore,  sleep  in  the  ceremonial  chamber.  The 
women,  however,  go  to  their  homes  during  the  day,  principally  to  pre- 
pare food  for  the  fraternity.  Even  the  children  understand  that  they 
must  keep  at  a  proper  distance  at  this  time. 

On  the  first  morning  the  male  members  prepare  te'likinawe  after 
their  morning  meal,  each  one  inaking  six,  one  to  the  Mile'et'tone  and 
one  to  the  mu'et'tone,  the  two  being  joined  together,  three  to  the 
deceased  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  one  to  Kok'ko  A'wan  (C'oun- 
cil  of  the  Gods).  These  offerings  sire  carried  on  the  same  afternoon 
by  two  men  of  the  fraternity  and  deposited  in  the  spring  at  the  black 
rocks  into  which  the  original  'illem'mosona  is  supposed  to  have  dis- 
appeared, with  prayers  for  snows  and  cold  raitis. 

The  west  wall  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  is  decorated  with  the  sun 
and  moon  symbols,  A'chiyilla'topa  (the  being  Avith  tail  and  wings  of 
knives),  the  Beast  and  vSnake  (lod.s.  the  Pleiades,  and  Orion.  A'chi- 
yiila'topa  and  th(>  animals  are  ])ainted  on  paper  and  afterward  cut  out 
and  pasted  upon  the  wall.  The  snakes  and  stars  are  painted  directly 
on  tli(>  wall,  and  a  cloud  symbol  of  nu^al  is  made  on  the  tloor. 

After  the  early  morning  dance  on  the  second  day  there  is  no  more 
dancing  until  sunset,  the  time  hcing  consumed  in  preparing  te'likinawe. 
After  th^^  sunset  dance  tlie  time  is  spent  in  eating,  smoking,  and  chat- 
ting until  about  10  o'clock,  when  tlu>  dance  is  resumed  to  the  nni^ic  of 
the  rattle  and  drum.  After  the  morning  meal  on  the  thiid  diiy  v.uh  one. 
makes  five  prayer  ])lun)es  (o  tli(>  divcasivl  memlxM-s  of  the  fr:it«M  nity. 
Dancing  occurs  during  tlH>  day  nnd  night.  The  'Ule'wckwe  <l:nice  on 
the  third  and  roui'th  nights  in  the  hous(>  where  lh<>  Mu'wjiive  r(>li(>!irse. 
On  the  fourth  morning  the  msde  membeis  again  niak(>  jiraNcr  plumes 
and  daiic(>  as  befon\  and  a  woman  of  the  fiaternilv  makes  ;»  ha  kwani 
(a  mnnber  of  cotton  loojis  symbolic  of  a  mi'lia.  sacred  whit(>  iilanket). 
The  'Hlem'mosona,  tlic  warrior,  and  six  membens  at  large,  inoliuiin)^ 


"The  rciison  Kivcii  for  iiliRtiilning  from  (hp  foods  mciUioin  il  nlinvr  is  tliRl  dtiritiR  (ho  Jonnipy  of  the 
friilcrnily  over  llic  northern  r()\itp  lo  Slii'))HpoliMin  llicy  siilisistpd  on  ^hiiio,  «s  i1  wrs  oolrt  for  itll 
fruits  of  tho  I'lirth. 
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two  w  oiiKMi,  all  of  'K()''l()l<t!ikwo  (•liiii,  liitcr  in  tiie  day  go  to  the  bouse 
of  till-  'lilcT't'toiu"^.  whore  each  man  makes  eight  prayer  plumes  to 
till-  u'wiuiimini  (riiiii-inakoi-s)  and  oacli  woman  inak(vs  a  lia'kwani.  A 
inciiiiuM- of  tlio  fraternity,  who  inu.st  be  of  the  Dogwood  clan,  visits 
tlii>  house  of  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  "West  and  receiving  a  prayer  plume 
fi-oni  him.  carrios  it  to  the  chamboi'  of  the  'Hle'wekwe. 

Th(^  ceremonials  of  the  Mlle'wekwe  and  of  the  Sword  order  of  the 
(ireat  Fire  fraternity  are  synchronous,  and  the  two  combine  in  most 
elaboi-ate  dances.  An  hour  before  sunset  on  the  third  day  five  mem- 
bers of  the  (ireat  Fire  fraternity,  attired  in  their  regalia,  precede  the 
warrior  of  the  'Hle'wekwe,  who  has  been  visiting  their  fraternity,  to 
the  chamljer  of  the  *Hle'wekwe,  where  they  dance  and  swallow  their 
swords.  After  the  dance  the  *Hle'wekwe  who  visit  the  house  of  the 
'hle'et'tone  now  return,  bearing  the  prayer  plumes  and  ha'kwawe  (plural 
of  ha'kwani)  which  the}'^  have  made.  The  *Hlem'mosona  carries  the 
'hle'et'tone"  resting  in  a  fiat  basket  partially  filled  with  meal,  two  stone 
fetishes,  and  two  ancient  small  bows  and  arrows  which  are  kept  with  the 
Mile'et'tone,  covered  with  his  blanket,  to  the  chamber  of  the  'Hle'wekwe. 
He  spi  inkles  meal  before  him  with  his  right  hand  as  he  proceeds  from 
one  house  to  the  other.  On  entering  the  ceremonial  chamber  he 
lemoves  the  et'tone  from  the  basket  and,  after  sprinkling  a  thick  bed 
of  meal  on  the  west  ledge  of  the  room  directly  under  the  wall  decora- 
tion, deposits  the  sacred  fetish  upon  the  meal.  Plate  cviii  shows 
the  dry  paintings  and  fetishes  of  the  *Hle'wekwe.  a,  Et'tone;  ^,  corn 
husks  containing  the  fluffy  eagle  plumes  given  by  the  novices  to 
the  fraternitj'  fathers;  c,  skins  of  bears'  feet;  d,  mi'li  of  the  frater- 
nity', composed  of  banded  turke}''  plumes  and  feathers  of  the  long- 
crested  jay  and  the  white  dove;  e,  po'nepoyanne  of  the  fraternity; 
/",  mi'wachi  of  such  members  of  the  *Hle'wekwe  as  belong  to  the  order 
of  Mj^ster}'  medicine  of  other  fraternities;  </,  ancient  bows  and  arrows; 
A,  stone  fetishes;  /,  medicine  bowls;  archaic  medicine  bowl;  I,  prayer- 
meal  basket;  7»,  gourd  water  ju^;  water  vase;  o,  vase  of  popcorn 
water.  Since  1902  the  'Hle'wekwe  have  added  to  the  ritual  group 
shown  in  the  illustration  a  tablet  altar  similar  to  those  used  by  other 
fraternities. 

Each  one  having  wi-apped  his  own  prayer  plumes  together,  these  are 
grouped  by  the  'Hlem'mosona  with  the  offering  of  the  Shi'wanni  of 
the  West  into  a  kia'etchine,*  and  the  ha'kwawe  are  wrapped  around  its 
base  and  held  in  place  by  a  cotton  cord.  After  the  kia'etchine  has 
been  sprinkled  with  meal  and  prayed  over  by  all  the  members  of  the 
fraternity,  each  of  the  four  men  who  accompany  the  bearer  of  the 
kia'etchine  to  the  spring  in  which  it  is  to  be  deposited  prepares  eight 

a  The  'hle'et'tfjnG  is  covered  with  native  cloth,  and  an  ear  of  corn  is  placed  on  it,  the  corn  being 
completely  obscured  by  prayer  plumes,  whose  ends  project  beyond  the  package,  and  by  elaborate 
wrapf<ing  of  precious  bead  necklaces  which  almost  covers  the  white  cloth  and  te'likinawe. 

>'  The  KlaYtchinf-  consists  of  a  number  of  prayer  plumes  wrapped  together  at  the  base. 
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prayer  plumes,  which  they  carry  to  the  spring  on  the  same  afternoon 
in  company  with  the  bearer,  a  man  of  the  'Ko'^loiitakwe  clan,  who  per- 
sonates the  original  director.  The  bearer  of  the  kia'etchine  wears  black 
trousers,  ordinary  moccasins,  a  cotton  shirt,  and  a  mi'ha  (white  embroid- 
ered blanket)  wrapped  about  his  body.  He  carries  a  'kia'pokatom'me 
(long-necked  gourd  water  jug)  in  his  left  hand  and  the  kia'etchine  in  his 
blanket  over  his  left  arm.  He  is  followed  in  the  proper  order  by  the  four 
others,  who  represent  the  beast  warriors  of  the  four  regions.  The  first 
warrior,  who  personates  the  Cougar  of  the  North  and  who  must  be  of  the 
Corn  clan,  there  being  no  Cougar  clan,  carries  his  sword  and  eight  prayer 
plumes  in  his  left  hand.  These  prayer  plumes,  Avhich  are  as  long  as 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger,  are  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  with  the  ends  cut  squarely  ofi',  and 
are  colored  yellow  for  the  North.  The  feathers  attached  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sticks  are  from  the  buzzard,  the  duck,  the  long-crested 
jay,  and  'si'liliko  (Falco  sparverius).  Two  la'showawe,  each  composed 
of  a  feather  from  the  duck,  the  long-crestod  jay,  and  the  *si'liIiko.  hang 
from  the  upper  feathers  of  the  prayer  plumes.  The  second  warrior, 
who  personates  the  Bear  and  must  belong  to  the  Bear  clan,  carries  one 
of  the  ancient  l)ows  and  arrows  previously  referred  to,  and  eight 
prayer  plumes  like  the  former,  except  that  the  sticks  of  his  oflerings 
are  colored  blue  for  the  West.  The  third  warrior,  who  personates  the 
Badger,  is  of  the  Badger  clan;  he  carries  the  other  ancient  bow  and 
arrows  and  the  same  plume  oflerings  as  the  one  who  precedes  him,  the 
sticks  being  colored  red  for  the  South.  The  fourth  warrior,  who  rep- 
resents the  White  Wolf,  may  be  of  any  clan.  The  sticks  of  his  prayer 
plumes  are  colored  white  for  the  East.  They  proceed  in  single  file, 
and  when  at  a  distance  from  the  village  the,y  may  change  their  offer- 
ings from  one  arm  to  the  other.  Though  these  Hve  alone  go  to  the 
spring,  they  are  led  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  village  by  the 
MIlrMn'mosona,  who  wears  a  white  cotton  shirt  and  kilt  of  native 
l)lack  cloth.  A  large  whit(>  fliifl'y  (>agle  plume  and  a  tiny  wing  finither 
of  the  spurred  towhee  are  tied  to  his  hair.  The  face  is  covered  with 
white  meal,  which  is  constantly  applied  throughout  the  ceremonial,  the 
meal  and  wiiite  ])lume  being  symbolic  of  snows.  His  feet  are  l>are, 
and  he  carries  a  pottery  meal  basket,  and  the  mi  ll  of  the  fraternity 
in  his  left  hand,  sprinkling  meal  with  his  right  as  he  proceeds.  On 
reaching  the  s])riiig.  mil(<s  distant,  the  lesuhM-  of  the  ])arty  (h^posits 
the  kia'etchine  on  a  rock  near  the  spring,  iind  the  i)arty  stand  around 
it  and  prays,  s])rinkling  nieal  upon  the  plumes.  After  the  prayer 
the  h>!i<lei'  lights  a  hmmI  cigin(Mtt\  colored  bhu-k  Mtid  HIIcmI  with  native 
tobacco,  with  a  small  roll  of  cotton  ignited  l)y  sparks  from  a  tlint: 
puffing  the  smoke  over  the  kia'etchine,  he  prays  for  cold  rains  and 
snows.  When  worv  than  hnlf  the  hmmI  Iim--  l>een  consumed,  the 
remainder  is  stuck  into  tiie  bunch  of  plumes.     The  four  other  men 
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>iiit:il)lc  stoiuvs  to  tlio  kiii'ctcliinr'  foi-  tlio,  ])urp().so,  of  siiikiiij^-  it 
:iiul  they  lluii  dcpo.sit  it  in  tlic  of  the  spiiiij;-.    Tlic  other 

pniycr  plumes  arc  deposited  aiiioiiu-  tlie  roeks."  Tlie  l)Oiir<;r  of  the 
kia'etchiue  lills  liis  juy  with  water  from  tiie  .spring  and  the  five  men 
return  to  the  eercMuoiiial  house. 

After  tile  live  men  liave  started  for  the  spring-  these  members  of  the 
A'pi'Masiiiwanni  clioscn  to  make  tlie  six  tehl'iiawe,  accompanied  })y  the 
(>lder  lirotlier  Bow  priest,  each  bearing  a  tehl'nane,.  visit  the  ceremonial 
ehaiiii)er  of  tlie  'IlUVwekwe  and  take  .seats  on  the  north  ledge  of  the 
room  toward  the  west  end,  the  fraternity  sitting  on  the  .south  side  of 
the  eliamtier.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  crosses  the  I'ooni  and 
delivers  his  tehl'nane  to  the  'Hlem'mosona,  who  remains  seated,  with  a 
prayer,  which  is  followed  by  one  froui  the  *Hlem'mosona  as  he  receives 
the  staff.  The  bearer  of  the  yellow  tehl'nane  for  the  North  now  pre- 
sents his  to  the  'Hlem'raosona;  and  all  follow  in  order,  pray^ers  being 
repeated  at  each  presentation,  after  which  each  warrior  stands  before 
the  'hle'ettone,  sprinkles  meal  and  prays,  and  returns  to  his  seat. 
The  warriors,  after  presenting  their  tehl'nawe,  remain  and  join  in  the 
feast.  The  same  afternoon  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests 
deposit  at  Shop"hlua  yal'lakwi,*  a  shrine  a  short  di.stance  north  of  Zuni, 
prayer  plumes  to  the  Gods  of  War,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  at 
this  place  during  their  sojourn  at  Hal'ona  and  I'tiwanna.  The  younger 
brother  Bow  priest  first  visits  the  shrine,  and  after  his  return  the  elder 
brother  makes  his  visit.  Each  carries  the  ancient  tehl'nane  to  the 
shrine.  The  party  who  carried  the  kia'etchine  to  the  spring  returns 
with  a  gourd  jug  filled  with  water.  He  hands  the  jug  to  the  *Hlem'- 
mosona,  who  deposits  it  with  the  other  sacred  objects  by  the  meal 
painting,  where  it  remains  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
water  is  consecrated  by  the  'Hlem'mosona. 

The  work  of  grinding  wheat  and  corn  begins  in  the  houses  of  the 
fraternity  fathers  and  novices  on  the  fourth  morning  of  the  ceremonial, 
which  is  the  10th  of  January.  One  of  the  fraternity  fathers  belongs 
to  the  house  where  the  meetings  of  the  fraternity  are  held.  The  corn 
is  removed,  from  the  cob  by  the  elder  women,  the  crones  toasting  the 
meal  after  it  has  been  through  the  first  mill,  girls  taking  turn  at  the 
line  of  eight  or  ten  mills.  The  grinders  sing  under  the  directoi'ship  of 
an  aged  woman,  who  sits  before  them  on  the  floor.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  the  alternate  grinders  dance  in  the  same  room.  The  girls, 
when  not  dancing,  are  seated  near  by,  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the 
mills.  Women  of  the  household  are  busy  stewing  meat  and  peaches 
and  making  he'we  (wafer  bread)  to  supply  the  workers  for  the  feast. 

alt  is  claimed  by  the  'Hle'wekwe  that  this  spring  is  very  deep  and  that  the  place  below  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  deceased  'Hle'wekwe  and  the  beast  warriors  that  were  once  directly 
as.sociated  with  the  fraternity,  who  receive  the  plume  oflerings  at  this  point  and  convey  them  to 
Ko'thluwala'wa. 

bSee  p.  .57. 
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Comparatively  little  work  is  done  by  the  grinders  on  the  fifth  day,  as 
all  go  in  the  afternoon  to  witness  the  dances  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  and 
Great  Fire  fraternities  in  Si'aa'  te'wita. 

After  sunset  on  the  fourth  evening  the  novices  are  accompanied 
from  their  homes  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  by-  their  fraternity 
fathers.  Soon  after  their  arrival  an  emetic  is  given  them,  the  ^yomen 
in  charge  of  the  medicine  filling  with  it  as  many  bowls  of  goodly  size  as 
there  ai'e  candidates.  Each  fraternity  father  places  a  bowl  of  the  medi- 
cine before  his  child,  who  sits  on  a  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  facing- 
east.  After  the  novices  swallow  the  contents  of  the  bowls  the  throat 
is  tickled  with  a  feather,  causing  violent  vomiting.  Another  bowl  is 
placed  for  the  ejected  matter.  When  the  vomiting  ceases,  the  frater- 
nity father  takes  from  the  side  of  the  *hle'ettone  the  husk  containing 
the  eagle  plume  with  the  meal  given  him  l)y  the  novice  and,  opening 
the  package,  he  picks  the  feather  into  ])its,  dropping  them  into  the 
bowl  with  a  prayer  for  good  health,  a  pure  heart,  and  long  life  for 
the  novice.  He  then  sprinkles  in  the  meal  from  the  husk  and,  lifting 
the  bowl  with  both  hands,  waves  it  to  the  six  regions  with  a  prayer 
to  the  'Hle'wekwe  rain  makers  for  snows  and  winter  rains;  then  he 
carries  it  from  the  chamber,  depositing  the  contents  in  the  river,  that 
the  feather  and  the  meal  may  go  to  Ko'thluwala'wa  to  be  received  by 
the  *Hle'wekwe,  who  are  constantly  leaving  the  undermost  world  and 
passing  hack  and  forth  fi'om  their  spring  to  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

The  male  meml)ers  of  the  fraternity  remain  seated  on  the  south  side 
and  the  female  members  on  the  north  side  of  the  room;  the  two  novices 
take  seats  between  three  women  on  the  north  ledge.  All  remain  .seated 
during  the  first  song,  for  which  rattles  only  are  used,  while  the  women 
and  the  novices,  with  theii'  fingers  interlock(>d,  keep  time  to  the 
nuisic,  with  their  hands  held  downward.  After  the  song  all  present 
stand  in  two  lines,  the  men  remaining  on  the  south  side,  the  women  and 
novices  on  the  north.  A  fraternity  father  now  r<'(iuests  the  'Hleni'ino- 
sona  to  give  him  the  ancient  sword  of  the  original  'Hlcm'mosona.  at  the 
same  time  calling  foracertain  medicine."  A  young  nian  belonging  tothe 
Coi'n  clan  removes  from  the  group  of  fetishes  a  small  sack  ftom  wiiich 
he  tuk<>s  a  bit  of  root,  which  he  places  in  the  fraternity  father's  mouth, 
who,  holding  (he  ancient  sword  in  his  l(>ft  hand,  apjiroaches  the  novice 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  says:  "My  child,  come  with  me."  He 
leads  the  novice  to  the  middl(>  of  the  room,  where  they  l)oth  face  the 
north,  the  novice  standing  at  the  right  of  the  fraternity  father.  .Vll 
the  members  of  tli(>  fraternity  now  sing.  When  tli(>  second  stanza 
of  (he  song  is  begun,  the  fraternity  fatliei-  and  the  novice  dance,  and 
soon  the  frat(M'nity  father  swallows  the  sword,  having  the  root  medieine 
still  in  his  mouth.  After  the  sword  has  been  passed  down  (he  tinoat 
once  he  places  his  lips  to  those  of  the,  novice,  >riving  him  the  niedicino 
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from  li^is  inoutli.  and  tlic  novice,  takiiif;-  (he  sword  in  his  right  haiid, 
runs  it  (h)\vn  liis  tliroat  and,  \vithdrawin<>'  it  witli  his  left  hand,  hands 
it  to  lii>  IrattMiiity  father.  The  two  do  not  cease  (hincinj^-  while  swal- 
lowinii"  the  sword.  The  novice  and  the  fi'atern it}' father  now  return 
to  tlu'ir  i)laces.  The  fraternity  father  of  the  other  novice,  who  is  a 
woman,  repeats  tlie  ceremony.  She  does  not  run  the  sword  down 
her  throat  at  this  time,  but  merely  puts  it  into  her  mouth,"  the 
fraternity  father  running  it  down  his  throat  in  her  stead.  The 
SOU"-  does  not  cea.se  durinof  the  initiation.  Afterward  the  candidate 
is  accompanied  to  his  home  by  his  fraternity  father.  At  daylight 
on  tlH>  following  morning  he  goes  to  the  fraternity  father's  house, 
where  his  head  is  bathed  in  3'ucca  suds  by  the  wife  or  daughter 
of  the  fraternity  father.  After  the  head  is  washed  the  novice  eats 
alone  in  the  fraternity  father's  house.  He  may  take  meat  and  bread, 
but  no  peaches,  beans,  coffee,  or  sugar.  The  one  who  bathes  the 
head  accompanies  the  novice  after  the  meal  to  his  home,  carrying 
the  large  bowl  fi'om  which  the  head  is  bathed,  which  is  a  gift  to 
the  novice. 

THE  MU'WAIYE 

Before  the  drama  of  the  *Hle'wekwe  is  enacted  the  Mu'waiye  dance 
must  be  rehearsed.  The  two  maidens  and  3'outh  who  per.sonate  the 
Mu'waiye  perform  their  part  in  the  drama  of  the  *Hle'wekwe  just  as 
their  prototypes  are  supposed  to  have  done  when  the  'HIe'wekwe 
were  received  by  the  Kia'kwemosi  upon  their  return  after  the  long 
separation  from  the  A'shiwi.  The  Kia'kwemosi  selects  from  among 
the  ki'wi'.siwe^  the  one  which  is  to  furnish  the  choir  for  the  dance  of 
the  Mu'waiye.  The  rehearsals  occupy  six  nights  previou.s.  to  the 
drama,  which  occurs  in  the  plaza  at  sunset,  three  nights  in  the  house 
of  one  and  three  in  that  of  another  member  of  the  ki'wi'sine  which 
furnishes  the  music.  The  people  of  the  Chu'pawa  (South)  ki'wi'sine 
appeared  on  the  occasion  described.  The  i'kwinnakia  (circle  dance)  is 
also  rehearsed  in  the  same  chambers.  There  seem  to  be  no  stated 
hours  for  such  meetings  in  Zuili.  Punctuality  is  not  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  people. 

About  10  o'clock  the  Chu'pakwe  and  others  begin  to  saunter  into 
the  large  room.  The  three  Mu'waiye,  attended  by  their  a'mosi 
(directors)  and  a'mosono"kia  (directresses),  enter  through  the  smaller 
room,  the  Mu'waiye  taking  seats  on  the  north  ledge  midway  down  the 
large  room.  The  choir  assembles  on  the  south  side,  opposite  the 
dancers.    The  girls  who  are  to  perform  in  the  circle  dance  take  their 

"It  is  said  that  this  is  invariably  the  case  with  women  at  initiation,  whereas  the  men  and  elder 
boys  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  seldom  fail  in  their  first  effort  to  run  the  sword  down  the  throat.  New 
women  members  practice  in  the  February  ceremonial  until  they  can  swallow  the  sword  with  some 
degree  of  ease;  but  few  women  become  as  expert  in  sword  swallowing  as  men. 

fc.See  p.  447,  note  a:  p.  4.50,  note  a. 

cSee  Ki'wi'siwe  and  their  functions. 
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seats  on  the  ledge  at  the  south  side  of  the  room,  west  of  the  choir,  and 
the  youths  sit  at  the  west  end  of  the  room.  The  only  thing-  in  the 
large  chamber  to  indicate  there  is  to  be  any  unusual  occurrence  is 
the  presence  of  two  boxes  toward  the  west  end  of  the  room,  side  hy 
side,  painted  white  and  decorated  with  figures  of  the  cougar,  bear, 
shrew,  wolf,  A'chiyala'topa  (being  with  wings  and  a  tail  of  knives), 
and  stars. 

It  is  10  o'clock  when  the  Mu'waiye  begin  dancing.  The  girls  wear 
their  ordinary  dress,  also  the  boy;  but  he  soon  removes  his  calico  trou- 
sers and  shirt,  and  a  director  places  on  him  a  black  woven  kilt  embroid- 
ered in  blue,  and  also  furnishes  each  of  the  three  with  bunches  of 
ribboned  and  curled  corn  husks.  The  three  have  their  eyes  obscured 
by  their  bangs."  The  dance  begins  to  the  music  of  the  potter}-  drum 
and  song;  no  rattle  is  used.  The  first  motion  of  the  Mu'wai3'e  is  a 
lowering  of  the  body  without  bending  forward  or  raising  the  feet,  the 
boy  holding  his  iipper  arms  out  and  forearms  up,  with  his  hands  clasp- 
ing the  husks  before  him,  the  girls  holding  their  arms  out  and  upward, 
each  hand  clasping  a  bunch  of  husks.  After  two  motions  of  this  kind 
the  bodies  are  bent  forward,  the  arms  extended  straight  l)efore  them, 
the  boy  keeping  both  hands  clasped  to  the  husks  as  they  beat  their 
hands  violently  toward  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  raising  their  heels 
from  the  floor  and  returning  them  with  a  stamj).  After  one  motion 
of  this  kind,  the  first  is  repeated  three  times,  then  the  second  twice, 
after  which  comes  a  pause,  and  then  the  two  motioiis  are  repeated. 
After  three  repetitions  of  this  figure,  which  consumes  forty  minutes, 
there  is  a  pause  and  the  time  and  the  character  of  the  music  change. 
The  girl  to  the  west  side  is  the  first  to  begin  dancing.  First  the  right 
arm,  then  the  left — the  face  following  each  time  to  the  right  or  left  in 
the  direction  of  the  extended  arm — is  thrown  out  from  the  side,  the 
hand  I'esting  on  tlie  breast  1)efore  it  is  extended,  and  a  stej)  is  taken 
each  time  by  raising  squarely  from  the  floor  first  the  right  foot,  then 
the  left.  When  the  girl  to  the  west  has  taken  a  few  steps,  the  boy 
begins,  and  after  he  has  taken  a  step  or  two,  the  second  girl  starts. 
When  the  three  are  dancing  their  motions  are  synchronous  and  rapid. 
They  dance  some  distance  to  the  west,  then  to  the  east,  and  so  they 
move  to  the  right  and  left  sevenil  times.  wIumi  the  nmsic  again  elianges 
and  the  first  movements  are  rept^ated  for  an  hour,  when  (he  dance 
closes.  One  of  the  girls  is  compelled  to  rest  a  minute  or  two  during 
the  (liinciv 

Although  many  witness  this  dance  from  (h(>  l)eginniiig.  (he  room 
becomes  crowded  at  its  close,  when  preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the 
*llle'wekweare  b(>gun.  The  small(>r  of  (he  two  boxi^s  referred  to  is  placed 
inunediately  west  of  th(>  larger  one,  four  no(ched  .sticks  and  deer-leg 


aWhon  the  writer  wns  lonrniiiK  this  dnncp.  her  Instructor  declared  many  time*  that  tinleiv  her  hair 
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hoiu's  arc  laid  upon  it.  and  four  musicians  from  (yhu'pawa  ki'wi'^sinfi 
take  scats  west  of  this  box.  At  liiis  lime  the  crowd  makes  room  for 
liie  mcmlxM  s  of  tlic  'lUc'wckwc  fraternity,  who  enter,  led  by  a  woman 
earn  ino-  in  lier  left  hand  a  pottery  basket  of  sacred  meal  and  her  mi'li 
(insiiiiiia  of  the  order  of  O'naya'nakia),  which  slie  possesses  tlirough 
lllenll•c^^ilip  in  another  fraternity,  and  sprinkling  meal  with  her  right 
hand.  Sli(>  wears  ordinary  dress,  with  a  white  cotton  blanket  bordered 
in  red  and  blue. 

The  'lIlrMu'ino.sona,  who  follows  the  woman  leader,  is  dressed  in  a 
white  cotton  shirt,  white  embroidered  kilt  held  on  with  an  embroidered 
sash  and  red  belt,  and  dance  moccasins.  A  large  white  tiutfy  eagle 
pliune  and  a  wing  feather  of  the  'hlai'aluko  are  tied  to  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  and  several  short  3'ellow  parrot  plumes  are  attached  to  the 
forelock;  the  hair  is  flowing,  and  has  been  plaited  to  make  it  wavy. 
The  sword  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  original  'Hlem'mosona  is 
in  his  left  hand  and  one  with  a  feathered  handle  is  in  his  right.  He 
precedes  the  other  otBcers,  who  are  followed  by  the  fraternity  at 
large,  each  man  preceding  those  for  whom  he  acts  as  f I'aternity  father. 
The  bodies  of  the  men  are  nude,  except  for  the  black  woven  kilt. 
Each  wears  his  bow  wristlet  and  elaborate  necklaces.  Hanks  of  dark- 
blue  \'arn,  with  sleigh  bells  attached,  are  tied  around  the  legs  below 
the  knees,  the  yarn  hanging  in  tassels  at  the  side.  Gourd  rattles  are 
carried  in  the  right  hand  and  swords  in  the  left,  a  number  of  the  men 
having  two  swords,  two  three,  and  one  four.  Plate  oix  shows  sword 
of  the  'Hle'wekwe.  The  swords,  which  are  of  juniper  (species  unde- 
termined), are  slightly  curved,  rounded  at  the  end  and  are  as  long  as 
from  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  elbow,  this  being  the  method 
of  making  the  measurements.  The  aged  warrior  has  a  serpentiform 
sword,  tipped  with  an  arrow  point  2  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide. 
Though  this  sword  is  frequentl}^  swallowed  to  the  handle,  it  is  run 
very  cautiously  down  the  throat. 

The  women  and  the  girls  wear  the  usual  dress,  with  the  limbs  and 
feet  bare,  and  are  adorned  with  man}'  necklaces  of  silver,  coral,  and 
ko'hakwa  (white  shell  beads).  They  carry  two  eagle-wing  feathers  in 
the  right  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  left;  one  woman  has  two  swords. 
The}'  hoot  and  make  animal-like  sounds  as  they  enter  the  room,  and  as 
they  proceed  thej'  shake  their  rattles  and  sing  for  a  moment  or  two 
before  the  performers  on  the  notched  sticks  and  deer-leg  bones  begin 
their  music.  The  party  moves  in  single  tile  with  slow,  even  step,  keep- 
ing perfect  time  with  the  music  of  the  notched  sticks.  First  one  foot  is 
raised  squarely  from  the  ground,  then  the  other,  the  men  raising  their 
feet  much  higher  than  the  women.  The  women  hold  their  arms  out 
and  up,  and  the  left  arms  of  the  men  are  held  in  the  same  way.  They 
pass  around  the  boxes  and  the  musicians  by  the  north  side,  and  when 
the  'Hlem'mosona  reaches  the  south  side  of  the  boxes  he  steps  from  the 
line  and,  waving  his  sword  before  and  over  the  boxes,  turns,  facing 
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east,  and  swallows  it.  The  rattle  is  usually  transferred  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left,  and  the  sword  held  in  the  right  hand  when  it  is  run 
down  the  throat;  but  occasionally  it  is  put  down  the  throat  with  the 
left  hand.  The  dancing  does  not  cease  an  instant,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  the  sword  can  be  run  with  safety  down  the  throat  while  the  body 
is  in  motion.  The  'Hlem'mosona  no  sooner  swallows  his  sword  than 
he  returns  to  the  line;  but  ere  he  has  reached  his  place  the  man  who 
follows  him  is  before  the  boxes  swallowing  his  sword,  and  so  the 
swords  are  swallowed  in  succession.  If  a  woman  fails  to  swallow  hers, 
her  fraternit}^  father  swallows  it  for  her;  in  the  cases  of  very  young 
childi'en  their  fraternity  fathers  swallow  the  swords  for  them. 

By  the  time  the  head  of  the  line  reaches  the  east  end  of  the  room  all 
the  'Hle'wekwe  have  entered  the  chamber  and  an  ellipse  is  formed. 
They  pass  around  the  boxes  three  times,  the  swords  being  swal- 
lowed each  time.  The  *Hlein'mosona  stands  before  the  l)oxes  and, 
facing  them  and  clasping  his  sword  with  both  hands,  prays  in  an  under- 
tone, moving  his  sword,  still  held  in  his  clasped  hands,  to  the  six 
regions,  then  again  over  the  boxes,  and,  drawing  a  breath,  closes  his 
prayer,  and  the  fraternity  leaves  the  room. 

Duriufi  tlii.s  dance  ttie  musician  at  the  south  end  of  line  committed  tlie  grave  offense 
of  acci(h^n. tally  touchirif;  one  of  the  dancers.  The  elderly  warrior  of  the  fraternity 
returned  and  an  animated  discussion  ensued.  Three  other  members  of  the  fraternity 
came,  one  being  the  man  who  was  touched,  the  two  others  witnesses.  They  insisted 
that  the  musician  should  consent  to  become  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  finally 
won  his  consent,  thereby  saving  the  unfortunate  member  of  the  fraternity  from  the 
ills,  i)erhaps  tloath,  which  he  would  otherwise  suffer.  " 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  'HIe'wekwe  the  Sword  order  of  the 
Great  Fii-c  fraternity  arriv(>s  in  order  similar  to  that  of  the  'I  Ile'wekwe. 
a  woman  heading.  Their  step  is  lik(>  that  of  tlie  '1  ll(>'w(>kw(\  and  they, 
too,  iiold  their  swords  in  the  left  hand,  the  M lirnrmosou!!  ciiirving 
a  crooked  prayer  plume  (symbolic  of  longevity)  instciul  of  a  rattle. 
The  men  wear  native  black  woven  kilts  and  yucca  wreaths.  Tnlike 
the  '1  Il(>'wekwe,  two  or  three  form  a  groiii)  heton*  tlie  boxes  and 
swallow  their  swords  together.  Vhr  choir  does  not  sing  during  the 
presence  of  (he  Sword  ordiM'  of  th(>  (ii'eat  Fir(>  fraternity. 

Aftei-  the  (ri-eat  Fire  fi'aternily  leaxcs  th<>  room  the  smaller  box  is 
hastily  placed  to  (he  nordi  of  (he  larger  one.  Then  eight  m(>n  arrive 
from  (he  O'he'wa  ( Kas( )  ki'wi'sine.  and  six  of  (Iumu  s»>a(  themselves 
nehind  (lie  hoxes.  and  om(>  a(  eacii  end:  the\  plav  on  the  notched  sticks. 
Hefoi'(^  (his  music  l)(>gins  (he  a'mosouo  'kia  of  (he  circh^  dance  who 
are  gii  ls  of  l(t  oi-  I'J  yars,  cl:ul  in  ordinat  v  dn^ss  and  (h(>  \\  hi(e  cotton 
pi(()ni  (a  i)iec(M)r  clot  h  t  led  together  at  lh(>  upper  ends  at  the  mvk  and 
falling  over  (h(>  shoulders),  ->taud  l>et'(He  (he  boxes,  spriidvie  meal  o\(>r 
them,  and  pray.    Some  of  (h(>  girls  now  form  the  circle  and  dance  from 

n'l'liis  sMiiiMHiiiUm  of  iiic  'illc'wckwc  is  not  eiiteMaiiicrl  iiy  the  Sword  order  of  the  Qreat  Fire 

fraliMiiity. 
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It't't  to  l  iiiht  around  tho  two  boxos.  The  (iirclo  is  gradually  enlarged 
t)v  the  addition  of  girls  —the  3'oungest  being  S  or  10  years  of  age,  the 
oldest  not  over  20 — ^who  often  require  persuading  and  in  many  cases 
are  forciMl  into  their  places  by  the  a'mosi  and  others.  When  all  the 
girls  are  on  the  floor  the  youths  and  young  men  join  the  ring,  each 
taking  his  place  l)y  the  side  of  the  girl  of  his  choice,  and  with  clasped 
iiands.  which  they  swing  backward  and  forward,  they  dance  for  more 
tliaii  an  hour.  Some  of  the  girls  try  to  drop  out,  but  without  success, 
as  tiiey  are  caught  in  a  good-natured  way  and  made  to  return  to  the 
ring.  After  this  dance  the  girls  ilock  together  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  room,  where  they  have  a  merry  time,  the  young  men  bringing 
them  water  to  drink  and  chatting  with  them.  The  musicians  at  the 
boxes  pra3%  each  drawing  in  a  breath  from  his  stick  and  deer-leg  bone, 
and  then  leave  the  chamber,  closing  the  ceremonies  for  the  night. 

The  'Hle'wekwe  repeat  the  dancing  the  last  three  nights  of  the 
rehearsals  of  the  Mu'waiye,  and  the  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire 
fraternit}^  appear  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  nights,  remaining  the  fifth 
night  in  their  own  ceremonial  chamber,  where,  in  addition  to  swallow- 
ing the  swoi'ds,  they  perform  feats  with  fire.  On  the  fourth  night  of 
the  rehearsal  the  a'mosi  of  the  Mu'waiye  distribute  the  la'showawe, 
which  they  received  from  the  sun  priest,  among  the  Chu'pakwe  choir, 
breathing  upon  each  la'showanne  and  placing  it  to  the  lips  of  the 
recipient,  who  remains  seated,  and  then  tying  it  to  a  lock  of  hair  to 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  when  a  short  prayer  is  repeated. 

At  daylight  on  the  fifth  morning  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  'Hle'wekwe 
a  man  makes  a  picture  of  dvy  colors  of  Achiyala'topa  on  the  stone 
floor  of  the  ceremonial  chamber,  immediately  before  the  cloud  symbol 
of  meal.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  picture,  which  is  about  30 
inches  long,  a  broad  line  of  meal,  bordered  with  black,  is  extended 
from  the  head  of  the  figure  toward  the  east;  eight  arrow  points  are 
laid  upon  the  line  of  meal,  and  a  stone  fetish  is  stood  on  a  meal  line 
that  extends  h-om  the  cloud  symbol  to  the  figure.  A  line  of  corn 
pollen  extends  from  the  heart  of  the  figure  to  the  mouth,  symbolic 
of  truth,  and  a  crystal  is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  this  line,  sym- 
bolizing jjurit}'  of  heart  (see  plate  cviii). 

The  figure  of  Achi5iila'topa  often  performs  wonderful  things,  but 
onl\-  when  the  fraternity  is  absent  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  and 
dancing  in  the  plaza.  The  aged  man  of  the  Bear  clan  who  is  left 
alone  in  the  chamber  sees  the  arrows,  which  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart,  move,  and  on  their  return  the  fraternity  finds  them  in 
closer  proximity  to  one  another,  and  strands  of  hair  taken  from  heads 
of  those  destroyed  by  Achiyala'topa  between  the  arrow  points.  Ora- 
cles are  whispered  by  this  figure  to  the  lone  watcher  and  wonderful 
disclosures  are  made.  A  strand  of  hair  is  always  laid  by  the  figure 
before  it  is  consultsd.  On  the  present  occasion  the  solitary  watcher 
is  told  by  the  oracle  that  there  is  talk  among  the  Americans  of  build- 
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ing  a  railroad  through  the  Zuiii  country,  but  the  people  must  never 
consent  to  this,  for  the  moving  trains  would  cause  the  earth  to  trem- 
ble, and  this  would  rouse  the  et'towe  from  their  perfect  quiet,  thus 
causing  their  anger,  so  that  they  would  pi'event  the. rains  and  snows. 

The  *Hlem'mosona  ascends  the  ladder  leading  from  the  ceremonial 
chamber  to  the  roof,  and  by  aid  of  the  faintest  daylight  runs  a  line  of 
meal  over  that  portion  of  the  house  top  which  forms  the  roof  of  the 
ceremonial  chamber.  The  line  is  begun  at  the  ladder  which  extends 
from  the  roof  to  the  street,  runs  across  the  south  side,  then  along  the 
east,  down  the  north  side,  and  across  the  west,  and  around  by  the  south 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ladder  to  that  whence  the  line  started.  The 
ancient  tehl'nane  with  the  six  others,  each  with  its  accompanying 
stick,  which  were  brought  by  the  warriors  to  the  ceremonial  chamber 
the  previous  evening,  are  placed  at  a  very  earl}'  hour  in  the  morning 
against  an  upper  wall  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  roof  outside  of 
the  meal  line.  The  men  })athe  as  usual,  and  later  in  the  morning, 
after  they  have  danced  in  the  chamber,  they  go  in  couples  to  the  roof 
and  wash  from  a  large  gourd  of  water  before  decorating  them.selves 
for  the  outdoor  dance." 

When  the  'lllem'mosona,  after  drawing  the  meal  line  on  the  roof, 
returns  to  the  chamber,  he  places  the  ancient  medicine  bowl  and  gourd 
jug  of  water  from  the  spring  near  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  takes 
his  seat  facing  the  et'tone  and  other  fetishes.  The  male  members  of 
the  fraternity  are  grouped  on  the  south  side  and  the  women  on  the 
north  side.  The  ceremony  opens  with  the  'Hlem'inosona  holding  his 
sword,  which  is  handed  him  by  his  deputy,  in  his  left  hand,  while  he 
deposits  a'thlashi  (concretion  fetishes,  sacred  to  vegetation)  in  the  bowl. 
fCach  stone  is  held  while  the  male  meml)ers  sing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  rattle  a  i)rayer  for  snows  and  winter  rains.  A  song  is 
addressed  to  the  Beast  Gods  of  the  six  regions,  imploring  their  inter- 
cession with  the  r!iiii-niak<M-s  for  snows,  and  rains  of  win((M-.  The 
Hlein'mosouii  lias  sonic  (ift(>cn  small  medicine  l)ags  containing  plant 
medicine  before  him.  nnd  he  deposits  a  pinch  of  medicine  from  each 
into  the  bowl.  Water  is  pourtMl  six  tiuK^s  from  (h(>  gourd  jug  into  the 
bowl,  and  after  placing  eightcagh*  plumes  across  the  l)o\vl  with  their 
tips  to  the  east  he  sprinkles  four  lines  of  corn  pollen  over  tlie  feathers. 
The  bowl  and  jug  are  ])la('e(i  by  the  cloud  symbol,  and  all  presetit  tiike 
a  drink  of  th(>  red-root  medicine  i)revionsly  referrt'd  to.  In  a  short 
time  the  signal  comeH  from        'ide'ettone  to  the  aged  'Hlem'mosona 

"  AUliDUgh  tho  writer  orrnpiod  tlip  upppr  story  of  the  ccrrmnnint  Iiouto  nnd  lior  door  opptiwl  upon 
the  roof  to  wliicli  llio  im-mhcrfi  rrsnrt,  on  noroiiiit  of  (ho  fiiporRtitioiimlrond  of  thopoworfiil  mp<1i- 
cliio  of  llu>  fnilrnill y,  rnlorliilncd  liy  tmimirs  of  tlio  limi'io,  f(tv»\  pfforls  worp  rpqiiirr-d  (<i  !x><  iirr 
phi)toKrii|)lis  on  tlip  roof  mid  to  ontrr  Hie  PorrnioniBl  chnmlipr,  in  wliioli  llio  writer  P|>ont  mo«t  of  tlio 
tInioditrInK  tlic  sevcriil  diiyH'  ccremonios.  Wo'w  lin.  n  oonspiruous  rliBrnctcr  of  Znfli,  w(»«  nntirine  in 
her  elTorls  to  detain  nn  old  fnther  t)e)ow  wlillo  tho  writer  soenred  pliotogmphs  on  tho  n>^f,  nnd  "ov- 
crnl  times  relenseii  luM  w  lien  tlie  fnther  lind  l>Rrr(>d  llio  door  of  lior  room  w  ith  honvy  plonos  Tho 
wratli  mid  dislressof  tlie  old  iiinn  knew  no  hounds,  ond  ho  doolarod  that  the  writor  would  hrine 
oalamlty  not  only  to  herself  hnt  to  nil  the  lioiisohold. 
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tliiit  iIh'  hour  has  an  ixcil  Utv  i(  lo  Icun  i'  the  chanilM'r.  The'  four  otlici- 
("•t'lowc"  appi-ariiiL;'  in  the  ((Mcnionia!  were  dopositcnl  the  prcxious 
iiiolit  ill  the  (if  a  inciiiltcr  of  Ihc  Hadgor  clan.    The  'llloiii'- 

mosoiia  place-  the  ' h h'T'ttonr  in  lh(>  hatul.s  of  a  maiden  whose  hands 
have  liccii  i  iiliUi'd  w  ilh  sacred  meal.  She  is  attired  in  ordinai\y  dress, 
with  a  mi'lia  (white  eml)roi(lere(l  blanket)  han_y-in<>- from  her  shoulders, 
tiic  feet  and  lower  liinl)s  l)ein<^  hai'e.  The  'hle'ettone  is  carried  by  the 
rijrht  hand  and  arm,  and  the  left  hand  is  used  as  an  additional  support; 
two  men.  each  carrying  in  his  right  hand  one  of  the  arcliaic  bows 
with  arrows,  accompany  the  girl  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  to  the 
plaza.  They  proceed  in  single  file,  the  girl  between  the  men,  and 
are  joined  t)}'  four  girls  clad  in  ordinary  dress,  each  with  a  black  blan- 
ket over  her  shoulders,  betiring  the  mu'et'towe,  each  et'tone  being 
carried  b}'  a  girl  of  the  clan  to  which  the  et'tone  belongs.  Every 
HKMuber  of  the  household  of  each  et'tone-bearer,  every  member  of  her 
clan,  and  every  member  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  fraternity  must  otter  to  the 
et'tone  four  praj'er  plumes  composed  of  eagle  and  turkey  plumes  and 
feathers  from  the  birds  of  the  six  regions,  for  snows,  each  individual 
depositing  an  ofi'ering  to  each  of  the  four  regions.  They  proceed  to 
the  plaza,  where  the  two  decorated  boxes  seen  at  the  rehearsals  of  the 
Mu'waiye  are  placed  end  to  end  east  of  the  center  of  the  plaza  (see 
plate  cx). 

There  are  six  notched  sticks  on  the  boxes,  each  crossed  with  a  deer- 
leg  bone,  two  of  the  sticks  being  on  the  smaller  box.  A  tiny  twig  of 
spruce,  symbolic  of  vegetation,  is  planted  by  the  a'kwamosi  (maker 
of  medicine  water)  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  larger  box,  with 
praj'ers  for  snows  and  longevity  for  his  people;  he  sprinkles  meal  over 
the  twigs  while  he  prays. 

A  wicker  basket  without  a  handle,  made  by  a  female  member  of  the 
'Hle'wekwe  and  colored  purple  with  the  berries  of  Berberis  f  remontii, 
is  filled  by  the  aged  'Hlem'mosona  with  finely  ground  meal,  the  meal 
being  smoothed  over  in  mound  form  and  crossed  with  corn  pollen,  and 
having  a  white  fiufl'y  eagle  plume  at  the  apex,  is  deposited  under  the 
larger  box.  There  are  three  men  from  the  O'he'wa  ki'wi'sine  sitting  on 
wadded  V)lankets  west  of  the  boxes.  The  et'towe-bearers  stand  in  line 
before  the  boxes,  facing  east.  The  men  with  the  bows  and  arrows  stand 
on  each  side  of  the  bearer  of  the  'hle'et'tone.  The  girl  next  to  the  man 
on  the  north  side  carries  an  et'tone  of  the  Ai'yaho'kwe  (a  plant)  clan; 
the  girl  on  her  left  holds  an  et'tone  of  the  To'nashikwe  (Badger)  clan; 
the  girl  at  the  right  of  the  man  on  the  south  side  carries  the  et'tone 
of  the  Kiii'nakwe  (people  of  Corn  clan);  and  the  girl  on  her  right 
carries  an  et'tone  of  the  *Ko"loktakwe  (Sand-hill  crane)  clan.  The 
et'towe-bearers  and  the  two  men  throw  a  line  of  meal  about  2  feet 


a  See  p.  444.  One  of  the  four  et'towe  referred  to  belonged  to  the  Sand-hill  Crane  clan,  who  were 
members  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  fraternity. 
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before  them  as  they  take  their  positions  in  Si'aa'  te'wita,  and  the  three 
men  behind  the  boxes  play  on  the  notched  sticks.  This  music  is  said 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Beast  Gods,  the  musicians  beinw-  merely  their 
agents.  Each  player  wears  the  upper  leg  .skins  of  the  bear  or  cougar 
over  his  lower  arms.  Variation  in  the  music  is  produced  by  different 
movements  of  the  bones  over  the  sticks.  The  three  musicians,  who 
must  come  from  the  O'he'wa  ki'wi'sine,  as  on)}'  the  people  of  this 
ki'wi'sinc  sing  these  particular  songs,  draw  the  bones  from  the  far  end 
of  the  sticks  toward  them.  After  this  motion  is  repeated  four  times 
the  bones  are  run  from  the  near  side  of  the  stick  to  the  far  end, 
this  being  repeated  four  times;  then  the  bones  are  rapdily  drawn 
back  and  forth  several  times,  after  which  they  are  again  drawn  to 
the  near  side  four  times,  beginning  at  the  fourth  notch  from  the 
player;  and  then  the  bone  is  again  mm  from  the  player  over  the  four 
notches,  and  afterward  is  moved  very  quickly  back  and  forth  over  the 
four  notches,  after  which  the  first  movement  is  repeated.  The  songs 
sung  at  this  time  arc  the  same  as  those  sung  in  the  circle  dance  in  the 
closing  scene  of  the  scalp  ceremonial,  but  the  harmony  of  the  songs  is 
desti'oyed  on  the  present  occasion  by  the  grating  noise  of  the  bones 
running  over  the  sticks.  The  et'towe  and  bows  and  arrows  are  moved 
downward  in  time  with  the  song  from  dawn  until  sunrise,  or  until  the 
sunlight  strikes  the  plaza. 

When  the  nuisic  ceases  the  i)arty  leave  the  plaza  in  single  die  by 
the  western  way,  the  bearer  of  'hle'ettone  and  the  two  men  with  the 
bows  and  arrows  returning  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  'Hle'- 
wekwe,  the  others  going  to  the  house  whence  they  came.  As  the 
party  of  et'towe-bearers  leave  the  plaza  the  nuisicians  draw  the  ]>ones 
lightly  over  the  notched  sticks  and,  bringing  the  l)ones  to  their  mouths, 
draw  a  breath  from  them,  repeating  a  prayer  aloud,  and  return  them 
to  their  position  on  the  l)ox.  The  musieiaii  at  the  south  end  of  the 
line  now  rises  and  passes  to  the  east  of  tlw^  boxes,  when  the  others  tip 
the  larger  box  toward  them  to  allow  him  to  r(Mnov»>  tlu>  small  t)asket 
of  meal  from  under  the  box.  Ueluining  to  his  seat  with  the  basket, 
he  offers  a  short  prayer  and,  bringing  the  basket  close  to  his  lips, 
draws  a  breath,  iidisiling  all  that  is  good  from  the  meal:  then  he  passes 
the  l)asket  to  the  others,  ^^'hen  each  man  has  repeated  the  prayer  and 
drawn  a  breath,  the  basket  is  pn,ssed  to  the  man  at  the  south  end  of  the 
line,  who  returns  it  to  its  place  under  (he  box  while  the  others  tip  tho 
box  toward  them.  In  a  short  time  the  el'towe  and  bows  and  arrows 
are  agnin  l»r.)ugh(  to  tln>  ])lazu.  This  time,  however,  the 'hie'et'tonf' 
is  carried  1»\  nnothei-  girl.  (In^  l)ows  mid  arrows  are  in  other  hsimls. 
and  there  is  an  additional  nmsician  at  the  lM>xes.    All  the  other 

"  I(  Is  claimed  Hint  thesp  skins  nrp  very  n\<\.  niul  fmm  t!io  i  (>|>|>f«rnni  i'  llir  tnith  i>f  t1ir>  stuiPTnrnl 
1'nn  iinl  he  (HH'sllnnod. 
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t't'aturos  of  the  second  cereuiony  over  the  et'towc  are  identical  with 
those  of  tlie  tirst. 

As  soon  as  the  Ct'towe-bearers  leave  the  plaza  the  ^Hle'wekwe 
appear.  Their  bodies  are  nude,  and  danl),s  of  yellow  paint  about  8 
inches  long  and  3  inches  wide  appear  over  each  scapula  and  breast. 
The  forearms,  hands,  feet,  and  the  legs  halfway  up  to  the  calf  are 
also  veliow.  Thev  wear  l)lack  native  wool  kilts  embroidered  in  blue, 
and  vucca  wreaths  adorn  their  heads,  the  hair  hanging  and  tied  at  the 
back  with  a  red  garter.  The  'Hlem'mosona  wears  a  white  cotton  shirt 
with  white  eml)roidered  kilt,  held  on  by  an  embroidered  sash  and  a  red 
belt.  All  those  belonging  to  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  of  other 
fraternities  wear  the  reddish  eagle  plume  tied  to  the  forelock;  the 
others  wear  only  the  white  plume.  The  'Hlem'mosona  has  a  very  large 
w^iite  liutf}'  eagle  plume  and  a  single  feather  of  the  'hlai'aluko  (Sialia 
arctica)  tied  to  his  forelock.  All  males  wear  the  bow  wristlet,  and 
such  members  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  as  belong  to  the  A'pi"lashiwanni 
(Bow  priests)  wear  the  war  pouch. 

The  drummer  of  the  *Hle'wekwe,  who  is  a  warrior  to  the  fraternity, 
pi'ecedes  the  female  leader  of  the  dancers  a  short  distance,  beating  on 
the  wooden  drum  of  the  fraternity,  and  takes  his  position  on  the  east 
side  of  the  plaza.  The  leader,  who  has  requested  this  position  from  the 
'Hlem'mosona,  wears  ordinarj^  dress,  with  a  white  blanket  bordered 
in  red  and  blue  falling  over  her  shoulders,  and  carries  the  nii'li  of  the 
fraternity  and  a  basket  of  meal  in  her  left  hand,  using  the  right  hand 
to  sprinkle  the  meal,  which  she  throws  out  before  her  as  she  advances. 
The  'Hlem'mosona  follows  her,  the  deputy  comes  after  him,  the 
retired  'Hlem'mosona  is  next,  and  the  aged  warrior  of  the  fraternity 
follows.  The  plaza  is  entered  from  the  western  street,  and  the 
dancers,  passing  south  of  the  boxes,  continue  around  in  single  file  by 
the  east,  north,  and  west,  making  the  complete  circle  before  swallow- 
ing the  sword.  Rattles  are  carried  in  the  right  hand  and  the  swords 
with  the  feathered  handles  held  upward  in  the  left.  The  musicians 
play  on  the  notched  sticks,  while  the  members  of  the  fraternity  sing. 
They  proceed  with  measured  step,  raising  first  one  foot,  then  the 
'  other,  squarely  and  quite  high  from  the  ground.  The  w^omen  do  not 
raise  their  feet  so  high  as  the  men.  The  leader  of  the  song  and  dance 
has  his  place,  as  usual,  midway  in  the  line  of  dancers.  The  'Hlem'- 
mosona  steps  from  the  line  just  as  he  passes  south  of  the  boxes  and, 
dancing  before  them,  he  turns  and  faces  east  and  runs  the  sword  once 
down  his  throat.  In  most  instances  the  rattle  is  transferred  to  the 
left  hand  and  the  sword  taken  in  the  right  before  it  is  put  down  the 
throat,  but  occasionally  a  dancer  manipulates  the  sword  with  the  left 
hand.  In  no  case  does  the  dance  cease  during  the  swallowing  of  the 
swoi'd.  Soon  after  withdrawing  the  sword  he  joins  the  circle,  and 
the  next  man  steps  before  the  boxes  and  repeats  the  sword  swallowing. 
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A  number  of  the  men  have  two  swords  in  their  throats  at  the  same 
time,  running  the  second  down  the  throat  after  the  first  has  been 
swallowed;  two  swallow  three  and  one  even  four  swords  in  this  way. 
Others  run  first  one  sword  down  the  throat  and,  withdrawing  it.  run 
another  down.  Only  one  woman  swallows  two  swords  at  once.  Each 
fraternity  father  is  followed  by  his  children,  and  when  a  child  fails  to 
run  the  sword  down  the  throat  until  the  handle  only  is  exposed,  the 
fraternity  father  takes  the  sword  and  swallows  it.  He  also  swallows 
the  swords  of  the  juvenile  members,  there  being  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  these  children  to  do  more  than  place  the  tip  of  the  swoixl 
between  the  lips.  As  the  circle  continues  around  there  is  a  repetition 
of  the  sword  swallowing,  but  in  the  third  circuit  the  form  of  sword 
swallowing  is  changed;  two  or  three  now  step  from  the  circle  at  the 
same  time,  or  rather  in  close  succession,  and  swallow  their  swords. 

When  the  ^Hle'wekwe  return  to  the  ceremonial  chamljcr  after  the 
earh'  morning  dance  tliey  group  themselves  around  the  painting  of 
A'chiyalil'topa  and,  placing  their  hands  near  the  figure,  but  not  upon 
it,  bring  them  to  their  lips  and  draw  a  brc;ith.  .V  female  member 
now  erases  the  figure  by  brushing  the  stmd  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  to  the  center  with  a  tepi  (native  broom),  and  brushing  the  sand 
with  the  broom  into  her  left  hand,  she  deposits  it  in  the  ])lank(>t  thrown 
over  the  left  arm  of  a  male  member." 

The  boiled  root  medicine  of  A'chiyala'topa,  which  is  tjikcn  from  the 
pot  the  first  four  mornings  of  the  ceremonial  and  laid  on  the  east 
ledge  of  the  room,  and  a  la'showanne  (one  or  more  plumes  attached 
to  a  cotton  cord),  composed  of  a  white  Hufly  eagle  plume  and  a 
feather  from  a  bird  of  each  of  the  si.x  regions,  the  end  of  the  cord 
extending  H  inches,  with  a  single  ko'hakwa  (white  shell)  bead  strung 
on  it,  are  deposited  with  the  sand  in  the  spring  at  the  black  rocks 
where  the  original  'Ulem'mosona  is  su])posed  to  have  disappeared, 
with  the  Avords:  "Go  to  your  home.  Tamakwi  (Zenith)."  referring 
to  the  liome  of  A'chiy  ala'topa. 

A  feast  is  now  enjoyed  and  th(>  fraternity  rest  niilil  about  half  past 
9  o'clock,  when  the  'Ulem'mosona  goes  to  th(>  phi/.n  alone,  where  a 
number  of  spectators  are  gathered.  The  musicians  again  sit  at  the 
boxes  and  play  and  sing  while  tin-  'Ulem'mosona  faces  the  north  and 
swallows  his  sword.  The  sword  swallowing  is  repeated  tit  the  west, 
south,  and  east,  and  at  the  last  point  he  swallows  his  sword  tliive 
times,  for  the  East,  Zenith,  and  Nadir.  Figure  'A2  shows  'Ulem'mosona 
swallowing  his  sword.  In  making  th(>  circuit  each  time  before  swal- 
lowing the  sword  he  stoj)s  at  e!n  h  of  the  canlinal  points  and  stsnnps 
several  times.    The  swoid  swallowing  al  thr  six  ivgions  is  repeated, 

'I  No  OIK!  must  cross  (tic  iiu'hI  lltiosoii  tin-  ri>of  wliiU-  (he  pnintinK  riMii«ins  on  tlio  floor.  «ni1  tlirtw 
pnopic,  otilcrliiiiiiiiK  urciil  fnirof  sncli  n  ciilnniily.  bIIow  no  one  Imt  mrmbom  of  llip  frntrniity  on 
house  (o)i,  (liou(;li  (lu  re  is  no  rcnson  wliyonprnn  not  wnik  on  nnv  otiior  )«>r1ion  ot  Iho  rwf. 
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and  tlic  'I Ilcni'inosoiia  stiinds  raciiif^-  the  cast  and  ])i-ay.s  to  the  Sun 
FalliiM',  spi  iulslini;-  meal  lowai'd  tlic,  cast  hot'orc  returning  to  tli(^  (•(U'e- 
inonial  clianiltcr.  After  the  'Illem'mosona  leaves  the  plaza  the  musi- 
cians ])ray  aloud,  and  waving  the  deer-leg  l)oneH  over  the  boxes  draw 
a  hrcath  t'l'oni  them. 

I'pon  the  r(>turn  of  the  'Hlem'mosona  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  a 
woman  of  the  frateiMiity  ascends  to  the  roof  and  securing  the  tehl'nawe" 
carries  tiieni  to  the  outside  ladder  leading  to  the  street  and  hands  them 
to  some  one  hclow.  Soon  afterward  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
appears  from  the  eastern  covered  way,  leading  six  members  of  the 


Fig.  32— 'Hlem'mosona  swallowing;  sword. 

Bow  priesthood,  each  having  a  tehl'nane,  while  he  himself  carries  the 
ancient  staff.  The  musicians  who  perform  for  the  *Hlem'mosona 
noAv  leave  the  plaza  and  others  take  their  place  at  the  boxes  to  plaj^ 
for  the  circle  dancers.  The  tehl'nane  bearers  and  others  form  a 
circle,  which  must  never  be  entirely  closed,  and  as  they  pass,  with 
slow,  even  steps  from  left  to  right,  the  tehl'nawe  are  waved  up  and 
down  to  the  rich  .strains  of  the  .song  of  the  choir.  There  is  no  sing- 
ing by  the  dancers.  The  circle,  which  is  small  at  first,  is  gradually 
joined  by  men,  women,  3^ouths,  and  maidens  until  it  is  very  large. 
All  clasp  one  another's  hands  except  those  next  to  a  tehl'nane;  in  such 
cases  the  staff  is  held  below  the  hand  of  the  warrior  who  carries  it. 


a  See  p.  4.50,  note  b. 
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The  waving  of  the  tehl'nawe,  an  exceedingly  graceful  motion,  never 
ceases  during  the  dance. 

The  two  a'mosi  (directors)  and  two  a'mosono''kia  (directresses)  hav- 
ing charge  of  this  dance  were  energetic  in  gathering  dancers.  The 
a'mosi  wear  black  velveteen  trousers  over  white  cotton  shirts,  l^lack 
native  wool  shirts  with  plaited  red  and  green  ribbons  over  the  should- 
ers and  falling  in  streamers,  and  the  oi'dinary  moccasins.  Yucca 
wreaths  are  worn  and  a  fluffy  white  plume  is  tied  to  the  forelock, 
and  the  la'showanne,  made  of  two  *hlai'aluko  feathers,  hangs  at  the 
right  side  of  the  head.  The  hair  is  done  up  in  the  usual  knot. 
Elaborate  necklaces  complete  the  costume.  The  a'mosono'"kia  have 
their  hair  done  up  as  usual,  with  the  white  fluffy  eagle  plume  attached 
to  the  forelock  and  the  la'sliowanne  at  the  right  side.  They  weai'  the 
black  wool  dress  embroidered  at  toj)  and  bottom  in  daj'k  blue,  a  red 
belt,  and  about  the  shoulders  a  white  l)lanket  bordered  at  top  and 
bottom  in  red  and  blue.  The  moccasins  are  white  buckskin,  with 
black  soles.  Long  strings  of  turcpioise  beads  hang  from  the  ears 
and  silver  and  other  beads  adorn  the  neck.  \\  liil(>  the  left  wrists  are 
well  covered  with  l)angles.  lOach  director  carries  a  l)all  of  yarn, 
colored  light  green  from  a  native  dye,  with  the  end  run  through  a 
large  needle,  for  the  i)urpose  of  fastening  the  l)lMMket  wraps  of  the 
girls  who  dance,  tliat  they  may  not  fall  fi-om  tlieir  shoulders. 

The  circle  dance  continues  until  the  ari'ival  of  the  'llle'wekwe, 
when  the  dancers  group  themselves  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
plaza.  The  'llle'wekwe  enter  the  i)laza  from  the  western  street  and 
jJroceed  as  descrilxul  in  the  account  of  their  )ii'evious  dance.  Thev 
pass  six  times  around  the  l)oxes,  swallowing  the  swords  eucli  time  after 
th(>  fii'st  circuit.  ScxcrMi  grouj)  tiicmselves  ))efore  th(>  l)oxes  and  swal- 
low their  swords  sinuilbuK-ousIy .  After  the  last  circuit  the  'Illem'- 
niosona,  on  reaching  the  south  end  of  (he  boxes,  steps  befoic  them  and 
facing  them  waves  his  swords  over  the  boxes  and  prays  aloud  to  the 
Cougar,  the  P>ear,  the  Hadger,  the  Wiiitn  Wolf.  th(>  Shnnv.  A'chiyii- 
lii'topa,  the  Rattlesnake,  the  Pleiades,  and  Oi  ion  '  for  (heir  intercession 
with  th(>  (Council  of  the  (lods  fior  cold  lains  and  snows,  and  tliat  (he 
Sun  Katlier  may  give  to  his  p(>o]ile.  referring  not  onlv  to  I  he  'llle'- 
wekwe but  llic  Zin^ii  in  gcMcial.  long  life,  that  tht-y  niav  not  die.  l)nt 
sleep  lo  awake  in  Ko'l hluw ala'w  a.  During  (his  prayer  all  lioM  their 
swoi'ds  w  i(li  thi>  points  upward,  and  as  the  pray<'r  clos(>s  (vich  on(>  diaws 
a  breath    all  that  is  good  from  his  sword. 

At  this  time  (he  ra((l(>s  and  drum  of  the  Sword  order  of  tlx"  (tvt'ut 
Fire  I'laleinity  are  h(>ard,  and  as  tii(>  last  man  in  the  line  of  the  'Ille'- 
W(>kwe  reacli(>s  (he  (>as(  .>id(>  of  (he  boxes  (he  leadei'  of  the  (treat  Fire 
iratennty  arrives  a(  that  |)oin(.  This  Craternity  follows  in  lile  after 
the  ' I Ue'wekwe,  the  step  of  both  fraternities  being  the  same.  After 

"Willie  tlu'  nninml  wnrriorR  Itibor  for  the  8>in  Father  on  c«Mh,  the  PIcfndcs  ninl  Orion  lire  his 

ln)|iiirliiiil  I'clcsf ml  wiiirlors. 
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i'\orv  I'ow  stops  both  partios  turn  and  f:i<(>  the  l)oxos.  The  female 
leader  of  the  Mlle'wekwe  precedes  her  fellows  from  the  plaza  through 
the  westei-u  covered  way  and  the  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire  fra- 
ternity form  into  a  circle  around  the  l)ox(\s.  Hundreds  of  spectators, 
wrapped  in  their  bright  blankets,  crowding  the  house  tops  and  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  plaza,  present  a  brilliant  scene. 

Two  women  of  the  'Ille'wekwe  i*eturn  to  the  plaza  before  the  leader 
of  the  (Jreat  Fire  fraternity  has  passed  west  of  the  boxes,  and  the 
musicians  tip  the  larger  box  toward  them  while  one  of  the  women 
removes  the  basket  of  meal,"  whereupon  the  musicians  retire  from  the 
plaza. 

Before  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  leaves  the  plaza  the  male  and  the 
female  novice  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  and  their  catchers,  who  are  also 
referred  to  as  their  fathers,  appear.  The  male  novice  wears  a  fine 
large  white  buckskin  around  him.  The  woman  wears  the  ordinary- 
black  dress  and  blanket.  They  stand  close  to  the  wall  of  the  He'iwa 
(North)  ki'wi'sine''  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza,  and  the  catchers 
stand  ])y  the  wall  of  the  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza. 

The  Great  Fire  fraternit}^  leave  the  plaza,  but  soon  return  to  repeat 
the  dance,  and  while  the}'  are  dancing  the 'Hlem'mosona  and  a  warrior 
of  the  'Hle'wekwe  appear,  the  former  carrying  the  sword  of  the  orig- 
inal director  in  his  right  hand  and  his  own  with  feathered  handle  in 
his  left.  The  warrior  carries  his  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  six 
swords  in  a  cougar-skin  quiver,  supported  by  a  broad  band  of  the  same 
skin  which  hangs  from  the  left  shoulder.  The  couple  pass  within  the 
circle  of  dancers  and  pray.  The  'Hlem'mosona  takes  his  position  te 
the  southeast  and  facing  north  swallows  his  sword;  then  turning  to  the 
west  he  swallows  the  sword  of  the  original  director,  and  withdi-aw- 
ing  it  hands  it  to  the  warrior,  who  having  removed  the  swords  from 
the  quiver  holds  them  in  his  left  arm.  The  warrior  gives  one  of 
the  swords  to  the  'Hlem'mosona,  who,  leaving  the  circle,  runs  to  the 
six  regions,  the  east  representing  also  the  Zenith  and  Nadir,  stamp- 
ing and  hooting  at  each  cardinal  point.  Again  he  makes  the  circuit, 
repeating  the  stamps  and  hoots,  and  returning  to  the  west  swallows 
the  sword  which  was  handed  him  within  the  circle  of  dancers  by 
the  warrior.  Exchanging  this  sword  for  another  and  running  twice 
around  the  circle  of  dancers,  stopping  at  each  cardinal  point  to  hoot 
and  cr}',  he  stands  facing  south  and  swallows  the  sword.  The  *Hlem'- 
mosona  repeats  the  swallowing  of  the  sword  at  the  other  regions  in  the 
manner  described  until  the  six  swords  from  the  quiver  have  been  swal- 
lowed. He  and  the  warrior  now  stand  before  the  boxes  and,  facing 
west,  swallow  their  swords.    Withdrawing  them,  they  wave  them  over 

'J  This  basket  is  afterward  carried  by  a  male  member  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  to  Ma''sakla,  a  ruin  a  short 
distance  east  of  Zuiii,  where  he  deposits  it  in  an  excavation  the  depth  of  his  arm,  which  he  makes  at 
the  base  of  the  mound  upon  whicli  the  ruin  stands. 

''See  Ki'wi'siwe  and  their  functions. 
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the  boxes  and  pray,  closing  the  prayer  by  inhaling  a  breath  with  their 
mouths  close  to  their  swords.  The  warrior  now  returns  the  six  swords 
to  the  quiver.  The  sword  swallowers  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity 
complete  their  dance  and  sword-swallowing  and  leave  the  plaza,  and 
the  circle  dance  is  formed  before  the  *Hlem'mosona  and  warrior  of  the 
*Hle'wekwe  fraternity  terminate  their  ceremony.  As  soon  as  the  circle 
dancers  begin  to  move,  the  melodious  strains  of  the  singers  at  the 
boxes  are  repeated. 

When  the  'Hlem'mosona  and  the  warrior  reach  the  ceremonial  cham- 
ber, the  latter,  who  is  a  very  aged  man,  dons  a  queer-looking  mask, 
entirely  unlike  those  worn  by  the  personators  of  the  gods  but  similar 
to  our  common  falscface.  He  then  returns  to  the  plaza,  where  he 
causes  general  amusement.  He  is  not  in  the  plaza  very  long  when  six 
of  the  'Hle'wekwe,  including  two  women,  come  through  the  eastern 
covered  way,  each  one  carrying  a  bunch  of  slender  willows  C  feet  in 
length.  This  is  the  signal  for  the  novices,  who  are  still  standing  by 
the  ki'wi'sine,  to  start  on  a  run  through  the  western  street.  Thov  first 
hurriedly  pass  the  right  hand  around  the  head  three  times  and  throw 
a  la'showanne,  composed  of  four  fluffy  eagle  plumes,  to  the  ground. 
The  catchers  start  after  them,  those  carrying  the  switches  following. 
However,  several  of  the  latter  dela}'  long  enough  to  use  their  switches 
right  and  left  on  those  spectators  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
to  the  house  tops.  The  whipping  of  the  novices  ceases  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  ladder  leading  to  the  hatchway  of  the  ceremonial  chamber, 
where  the  novices  and  catchers  wait  until  the  others  have  gone  into 
the  chamber,  when  they  descend  and  take  their  places  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chamber. 

The  clans  of  the  two  fraternity  fathers,  one  being  the  Dogwood 
and  the  other  the  Badgoi\  and  their  paternal  clans,  both  lieing  tlie 
Turkey,  crowd  the  north,  east,  and  south  ledges  which  extend  around 
the  wall.  Many  are  standing  for  want  of  room.  The  fraternity  forms 
vis-a-vis  in  lines  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  toward  the  north  side. 

The  gifts  for  the  novices  lie  folded  on  top  of  the  'hie'et'tone.  a 
fluffy  eagle  plume,  dyed  red,  protiudi ng  from  the  folds  of  each  gift, 
that  for  the  man  being  a  white  cotton  embroideied  kilt  and  the 
woman's  a  mi'ha  (white  embroidered  l>lanket).  The  retired  'Hlem'- 
niosona  and  the  active  one  remove  the  la'showawe  from  the  kilt  and 
nii'lia  and  dance  down  between  th(>  lines  of  the  fraternity,  who^e 
members  at  the  same  time  gracefully  wave  the  feathered  handles  of 
their  swords  up  and  down.  The  two  pass  on  to  the  novices  and  tie 
the  feathers  to  their  forelocks.  No  prayers  are  offeied  whvw  (he 
pluines  are  attached,  and  the  two  return  at  once  to  (he  west  end  of 
the  room.  Each  fraternity  father  taking  his  gift  for  his  ftatornity 
child  holds  it  s|)rea(l  with  both  hnnds.  with  the  righ(  side  nex(  to 
him,  and  passing  on  to  the  novice  he  ties  the  upper  corners  at  (he 
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l»!i(  l<  of  the  neck  luul  icturns  to  the  west  end  of  the  room,  whih-  the 
otiier  iiuMiiluMs  colli iiiiie  to  wave  the  hiUuHes  of  their  swords.  After 
tlic  iiii'ha  and  kilt  are  presented,  the  catchers  stand  before  the  novices 
and  present  thein  each  with  a  bunch  of  prayer  plumes  and  four  ears 
of  coin  tied  together  with  yucca  ribbon  and  then  leturn  to  their 
phices  beiiind  the  novices.  The  'lIlfMu'mosona  now  stands  l)efore  the 
male  novice  and  prays,  while  he  passes  the  'hle'et'tone  four  times 
before  the  lips,  the  heart,  the  right  shoulder,  the  head,  and  the  left 
slioulder;  repeating  the  ceremony  over  the  female  novice,  he  replaces 
the  'hle'et'tone  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  and  passes  his  sword  in 
the  same  way  over  the  two  novices.  Each  time  he  passes  between  the 
lines  of  the  fraternit}'^  he  is  fanned  gracefully  by  the  handles  of  the 
swords. 

Each  member  of  the  fraternity  takes  his  turn  in  repeating  the  cere- 
mony of  the  sword  over  the  novices,  the  sword  being  swallowed  by 
its  owner  before  he  leaves  the  line.  When  he  is  through  with  the 
novices,  he  hands  his  sword  to  the  'hle'pekwin  (deputy)  to  the  'Hlem'- 
mosona,  who  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  I'oom.  When  all  the  mem- 
bers have  disposed  of  their  swords  the  guests  and  people  of  the  house 
crowd  about  the  novices,  each  one  having  his  or  her  mi'li,  and,  begin- 
ning with  the  male  novice,  repeat  a  prayer  and  pass  the  mi'li  over  each 
novice,  just  as  the  swords  were  passed.  " 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  a  feast  is  enjoj^ed  by  the  fraternit}' 
and  guests,  this  being  the  first  refreshment  taken  hy  the  members  of 
the  'Hle'wekwe  since  the  previous  night.  After  the  feast  the  novices 
carry  their  gifts  to  their  homes,  but  soon  return  with  the  corn  and 
prayer  plumes  and  take  their  seats  on  the  north  ledge  of  the  room 
toward  the  west  end,  the  woman  sitting  to  the  right  of  the  man. 

The  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  dances  four  times  in 
the  plaza  during  the  indoor  ceremonies  of  the  'Hle'wekwe,  leaving 
tlie  plaza  after  each  dance,  when  the  circle  dancers  dance  until  they 
return.  At  the  close  of  the  last  circle  dance  in  the  plaza  the  tehl'nawe 
are  carried  from  the  plaza  by  the  a'mosi  of  the  dance,  each  carrying 
three;  the  a'mosono'*kia  walk  to  the  right  of  the  a'mosi,  and  they 
leave  the  plaza  by  the  western  street.  The  tehl'nawe  are  returned 
to  the  roof  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  *Hle'wekwe,  where 
they  remain  over  night. 

The  dancing  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  in  the  plaza  ceases  at 
sunset,  and  a  member  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  immediately  arrives  on  the 
scene  and  forms  two  crosses  of  meal  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
plaza,  the  arms  of  the  ci'osses  being  each  2  feet,  two  of  the  horizon- 
tal arms  meeting,  a  disk  of  meal  being  made  on  each  cross.    The  two 


a  The  writer  and  a  woman  of  the  Dogwood  clan  who  was  not  associated  with  a  Mystery  medicine 
order  used  the  mi'li  of  the  mother  of  the  latter,  the  mother  being  a  member  of  the  U'huhukwe 
fraternity. 
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boxes  around  which  the  musicians  sit  during^  the  da_v  are  reversed  and 
turned  bottom  up,  which  places  the  heads  of  the  paintings  on  the  boxes 
in  an  upturned  position  in  accordance  with  a  tradition  that  when  the 
beast  god  warriors  who  accompanied  the  'HIe'wekwe  to  I'tiwanna  sat 
in  the  plaza  they  looked  upward  to  the  heavens  while  the  people 
passed  around  them.  Next,  two  members  of  the  fraternity  who 
belong  to  the  Bear  clan,  each  carrying  an  old  bowl-shaped  basket 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  approach  from  the  western  street  and 
sprinkle  meal  upon  the  notched  sticks  and  deer  leg  bones,  which  are  now 
inside  the  boxes.  They  are  clad  in  white  cotton  shirts  and  trousers.  • 
embroidered  kilts  striped  with  blue-green,  the  stripe  decorated  with 
a  conventional  design  of  the  game  sho'liwe,  a  mi'ha  over  the  shoul- 
ders, and  dance  moccasins.  Stooping  before  Ihe  meal  crosses,  each 
takes  a  notched  stick  and  a  deer-leg  bone,  and  facing  northeast  places 
his  basket,  inv^erted,  on  a  disk  of  meal.  Then  twelve  male  mem- 
bers of  the  'Hle'wekwe  and  the  novices  and  catchers,  who  are  fore- 
most in  the  group,  the  novices  carrying  the  ears  of  corn  and  prayer 
plumes  given  them  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  stand  back  of  the  two 
men,  all  facing  northeast.  Those  who  form  the  group  wear  blankets 
wrapped  around  them  and  carry  rattles  in  their  i  igi)t  hands.  TIk'  two 
men  of  the  Bear  clan,  resting  the  notched  sticks  on  the  bsiskets,  run 
the  deer-leg  bones  outward  over  the  sticks  thirty-two  times,  then  draw 
the  bones  toward  them  over  the  sticks  the  same  numl)er  of  times. 
This  movement  is  repeated  without  variation  until  the  cessation  of  the 
music. 

As  soon  as  the  musicians  rise  the  mal(>  nienilxMs  of  tlic  fratcM'nity 
present  begin  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  thoii-  rattles,  and  the 
two  men  of  the  Bear  clan  take  their  position  in  front  of  the  group, 
holding  the  notched  sticks  and  deer-leg  l)oncs  and  bask»>ts  in  their 
left  hands,  which  they  move  to  the  tinH>  of  ihc  music.  Their  right 
hands  tm\  not  visible  under  the  large  blankets  woi'n  around  them. 
The  warrior  of  the  frateiiiity  intones  at  intervals  and  the  whole  body 
joins  in  the  song.  AhnosI  imniedialely  upon  the  opening  of  this  song 
the  et'towe  and  'hia'we  bearers,  with  Mu'chiiililiiVnona."  their  leader, 
appear  from  the  east«>rn  covered  way.  TIk^  hinder  is  chosen  h\  the 
*HIi''Mn'inos()iiu  from  (lie  frnleniity  suid  nnist  be  of  tln^  Dogwood  clan, 
or  his  pMteMial  |)iireii(  must  be  of  this  clan  (tln>  sanie  man  can  not  act  in 
the  two  cercinoniMls  of  .lanuary  and  lM>l)ru:(ry ).  The  leadei'  i^elad  in  a 
white  cotton  shiiM  with  lull  g.'idiiMed  >leeves.  and  a  white  cotton  embroid- 
ered kilt,  decora  ted  like  ( hose  worn  b\  [ho  men  of  the  llearclan.  i>«  fastened 
at  1  he  l  ight  si(l(>;  he  also  wears  an  eniltroidiMcd  sash  and  a  white  f ringed 
sash  Ioo|)e(l  at  (hi>  right  side,  bine  knil  leggings,  and  dance  nnvoasHins. 
\  lin(>  nii'ha  lied  at  the  upper  ends  hangs  over  t  h(0>od\  .  t he  long  wavv 
hair  fallsover  the  l)a(  l<,  and  bangs  cover  the  brows.  .\  large  white 
eagle  plume  and  a  bunch  of  \  (>llou  pai  rot  fivither^i  arc.  attached  t«  Uip 
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t'ori'loi  U.  Tlic  l':ic(>  is  white  witli  meal.  The  necklaces  are  elaborate. 
He  earrios  in  his  left  hand  a  Mack  howl-shaped  basket  5  inches  in 
diameter,  three  cords  about  i'2  inches  long  and  terminating  in  a  knot 
being  attached  (Mjual  distances  at  the  rim.  This  ))asket  is  suspended  b}' 
the  strings  from  a  slender  stick,  12  inches  long,  with  a  la'showanne 
pendent  from  one  end.  The  basket  is  filled  with  fine  meal  shaped  into 
a  mound.  A  cross  is  formed  over  the  mound,  with  corn  pollen  and  a 
line  of  pollen  encircles  the  meal,  symbolic  of  the  four  regions  (see 
plate  cxi).  The  basket  and  stick,  which  latter  is  never  freshly  painted, 
are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  undermost  world. 

As  Mu'chailihil'iiona  proceeds  with  majestic  step  and  sprinkles  meal 
carried  in  his  belt  he  is  followed  by  eight  maidens  in  single  file,  the  first 
four  carr3'ing  in  the  right  hand  two  ancient  'hla'we,  resting  them 
across  the  left  arm,  the  sticks  of  which  are  claimed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  lower  world  by  the  Corn  maidens"  (see  plate 
cxir,  a).  The  others  carry  each  a  mu'et'tone  resting  on  the  left  arm 
and  supported  with  the  right  hand.  These  girls  wear  the  dark  wool 
embroidered  dresses,  white  moccasins  and  leggings,  and  white  blankets 
bordered  in  red  and  blue,  fastened  at  the  upper  ends  and  falling  over 
the  shoulders.  After  advancing  a  short  distance  in  the  plaza,  they 
halt  and  stand  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  line,  facing  west,  and  then 
advance,  passing  around  to  the  north.  When  they  have  all  reached 
the  north  side  of  the  plaza  they  again  halt  and  face  south. 

At  this  time  the  Mu'waiye  appear,  dancing  sidewise,  from  the  east- 
ern covered  way.  The  girls  each  wear  two  mi'hawe  (plural  of  mi'ha), 
the  under  one  having  the  deep  embroidery  at  the  neck,  the  outer  one 
the  deep  border  at  the  bottom.  In  order  to  make  the  blanket  serve  as 
the  short  skirt,  it  is  folded  over  at  the  top  and  held  on  with  an 
embroidered  sash,  the  upper  edge,  which  is  turned  over,  standing  up 
in  a  kind  of  ruffle.  The  sashes  are  tied  at  the  back.  They  wear  fine 
white  deerskin  moccasins  with  black  soles.  The  *helh'pone  (see  plate 
xxxviii)  is  worn  on  the  head.  Elaborate  necklaces  of  ko'hakwa,  coral, 
and  turquoise,  with  turquoise  earrings  pendent  from  the  necklaces,  are 
woi'n.  The  boy  has  his  hair  flowing,  with  two  white  fluffy  eagle 
plumes,  one  above  the  other,  hanging  down  the  center  of  the  back,  a 
bunch  of  yellow  parrot  feathers  and  a  white  fluffy  eagle  plume  being 
attached  to  the  scalp  lock.  He  has  a  yucca  wreath  fancifully  tied  at 
the  side,  and  his  hair  falls  in  bangs  over  his  eyes.  He  wears  an 
embroidered  kilt,  with  a  border  of  blue-green  and  the  game  of  sho'- 
liwe  painted  upon  it,  fastened  at  the  right  side.  A  white  fringed  sash 
and  a  red  belt  are  looped  at  the  right  side  and  a  fox  skin  is  pendent  at 
the  back  of  the  belt.  He  also  wears  earrings  and  a  profusion  of  neck- 
laces, a  silver  bow  wristlet  on  the  left  arm,  blue  yarn  leggings  with 


a  The  steins  were  originally  white,  with  foliage  of  delicate  .silvery  leaves  resembling  feathers.  When 
the  leaves  disappeared  they  were  replaced  by  feathers  of  the  'hlai'aluko  (sialia  arctica). 
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bunches  of  yarn  tied  around  them  below  the  knee,  with  sleigh  bells 
hanging,  and  dance  moccasins.  The  maidens  hold  a  'hlu"sipone"  in 
each  hand  (see  plate  cxii  b,  c).  The  youth  holds  his  mi'li  between 
his  hands. 

The  Mu'waiye  advance  like  drilled  soldiers,  keeping  perfect  time 
with  their  heads,  hands,  and  feet.  This  trio  is  closely  followed  by 
the  a'mosi  and  a'mosono"kia  of  the  choir,  the  drummer  and  choir, 
which  consists  of  about  100  men  of  the  Chu'pawa  ki'wi'sine,  grouped 
immediately  behind  them.  The  a'mosi  wear  black  velvet  trousers, 
native-woven  shirts  of  black,  elaborately  ornamented  with  red  and 
green  ribbons,  and  quantities  of  necklaces,  the  hair  being  done  up 
in  the  usual  way.  The  a'mosono"kia  are  dressed  similarly  to  the 
et'towe-bearei's,  all  being  adorned  with  as  many  necklaces  as  they  can 
secure  from  relatives  and  friends.  The  air  rings  with  the  song,  which 
is  quite  independent  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  choir  on  the  western  side  of 
the  plaza.  The  et'towe  and  'hla'we  bearers  linger  in  line  on  the  north 
side  of  the  plaza  until  the  Mu'waiye  are  fully  in  the  plaza,  when 
they  move  on  very  slowl}',  circling  round  the  boxes  four  times,  each 
person  frequently  sprinkling  meal  into  them.  They  leave  the  plaza 
by  the  western  way,  proceeding  to  a  house  of  the  Badger  clan,  where 
the  et'towe  are  received  by  their  keepers,  four  aged  women.  They 
are  deposited  in  flat  baskets  partly  tilled  with  meal,  and  placed  in  line 
from  north  to  south  in  the  center  of  the  floor  of  the  large  room.  The 
ancient  *hla'we  are  laid  across  th(>  baskets  north  of  the  et'towe,  with 
the  tip  ends  pointing  east.  Mu'chailihil'nona  and  each  Ijearer  of  a 
fetish  carries  a  pinch  of  meal  held  in  the  left  hand  four  times  around 
the  head  and  sprinkles  it  over  the  et'towe.''  Meal  is  now  taken  in  the 
right  hand  and  spiinkled  over  the  fetishes  with  a  prayer  for  rains. 
The  girls  take  their  seats  on  the  north  ledge  of  the  room,  and  Mu'chail- 
iha'nona  retui  ns  to  the  chamber  of  the  'Hle'wekwe. 

After  the  fetish-bearers  and  the  leader  leave  the  plaza  they  aie 
followed  by  the  'Hle'wekwe  choir,  and  the  Mu'waiye  with  their  choir 
have  the  plaza  to  thenisi^lves.  The  Chu'pakwe  do  not  jiroceed  far- 
thei'  than  the  north(>asteni  corner  of  the  plaza  until  th<^  Mu'waiye 
have  passed  four  times  aromul  the  )>oxes.  The  music,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  siuig  to  the  aceompaiiinKMit  of  the  notclied  sticks  earlier 
in  the  day,  and  which  is  now  to  be  heard  free  from  the  grating  noises 
of  the  deer-leg  bones  rubbed  over  the  notched  sticks,  is  rich  and 
melodious. 

"Tlio  '1ilii"slp(ino  is  mnilo  like  tlip  nnoiplit  'hin'wo.  Tho  stoitis  orp  |i«into<1  wliilo  niid  xvliitr  dnrk 
fciitlicrs  liikc  the  pliicp  of  the  silvery  lonv(«  Tlip  vhHoiis  sppfls  dtp  wrnpppil  in  cotton  hI  tlip  pndsof 
the  'lilii"sipoH'o.  Tlip  'lUom'niosonn  of  tlip  frnlpruily  iirpspiitol  to  tlx-  w  riter  two'hlu''sipowc  (pliiml 
of  ilihi'isipotip),  bnviiiK  llic  white  fontlicrs  ninl  two  'liln'wo  with  'hlni'nlnko  phimps,  which  mv  now 

In  the  Niilioniil  Miiseiitn. 

''"One  fiiiliiig  to  sprinkle  the  mcnl  wonM  lie  tronlilcii  with  pxpppscpnpw  ond  !>irellini|r>.  pprhsp". 
onp,  pcrhnps  inmiy,  would  conip." 
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to  tlio  oast  and  th(Mi  to  the  west,  the  dancers  faciii}?  first  south  and 
tlien  north.  'I'he  nieinhers  of  the  411e'\vek\ve  dance  between  these 
lines.  The  'lllenrniosona  is  the  first  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  on  the  fioor. 
He  swallows  his  sword  several  times  while  dancing,  lie  is  followed 
hy  th(>  aged  warrior,  who  runs  his  sword,  which  has  the  arrow 
point,  a  number  of  times  down  his  throat.  The  dancing  is  more 
violent  on  this  occasion  than  in  the  plaza,  and  therefore  the  sword 
swallo\vint>'  more  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  officers  of  the  fra- 
ternity  are  followed  to  the  floor  by  all  the  members  (except  two  or 
three  .young  children),  generally  two  at  a  time,  sometimes  three. 
Some  hold  the  sword  down  the  throat  twenty  seconds,  others  ten 
seconds,  the  usual  time  being  five  seconds.  One  man  holds  two 
swords  at  once  in  his  throat  seven  seconds.  On  three  occasions  the 
swords  are  run  down  one  another's  throats  during  the  most  violent 
motions  of  the  dance."  Toward  the  close  of  the  dance  a  director  of 
the  Mu'waiye  visits  the  'Hle'wekwe  and  joins  in  the  dance. 

The  novices  do  not  take  their  seats  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  the  night  ceremonial.  The  male  novice  becomes  so  exhausted  dur- 
ing the  night  as  to  be  in  danger  of  fainting,*  and  a  small  blanket  is 
laid  under  his  feet  as  a  rest  for  them.  Popcorn  water  and  the  red 
medicine  previously  referred  to  are  drunk  frequently  during  the  night, 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  choir  are  stimulated  with  whisky 
,  brought  in  by  the  old  woman  of  the  house.  Shortly  after  midnight 
the  drinking  of  whisky  begins  in  the  back  room.  It  is  dealt  in  by 
both  male  and  female  members  of  the  family.  One  woman  bu^^s  a 
horse  with  a  small  glass  of  whisky  and  a  handsome  string  of  beads 
with  half  a  glass.  The  morning  star  is  carefully  watched  for,  and  its 
appearance  above  the  horizon  is  the  signal  for  the  ceremonies  in  the 
chamber  to  cease.  The  aged  warrior  closes  the  dance,  holding  the 
po'nepoyanne"^'  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  left. 

The  *Hle'wekwe  and  dancers  now  leave  for  the  house  where  the 
et'-towe  were  placed  and  those  who  are  not  too  drunk  to  stand  venture 
from  the  back  room  into  the  ceremonial  chamber  and  join  in  drunken 
revelry.  Though  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  guests  in  the  house  of 
the  et'towe  during  the  night  is,  in  a  quiet  way,  most  insinuating  and 
indecorous,  those  associated  with  the  fetishes  perform  their  duties  in 
great  seriousness.  The  four  et'towe  are  still  side  by  side  in  their 
baskets  of  meal  on  the  ledge  on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  about  mid- 
way. The  aged  woman  having  charge  of  the  et'tone  of  the  Ai'yaho'kwe 
clan  sits  west  of  the  line  of  et'towe,  and  the  old  woman  having  charge  of 
the  et'tone  of  the  To'nashikwe  clan  sits  on  her  right,  the  bearers  of 

aWhile  accidents  seldom  happen  from  swallowing  the  sword,  death  is  sometimes  the  result.  This 
is  attributed  to  a  bad  heart  or  to  the  unfortunate  having  been  touched  by  another. 

b  Such  an  exhibition  of  weakness,  were  he  to  succumb,  would  be  unfortunate  for  his  standing  in 
the  fraternity. 

c.See  p.  417,  note  a. 
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these  two  et'towe  sitting  next,  and  next  to  them  two  of  the  'hlu'^sipowe- 
bearers.  The  aged  woman  in  charge  of  the  et'tone  of  the  To'wakwe 
clan  sits  east  of  the  et'towe,  the  woman  in  charge  of  the  et'tone  of  the 
'Ko'^loktakwe  clan  sits  on  her  left,  the  two  bearers  of  these  et'towe 
sit  next,  and  the  other  two  'hlu'*sipowe-bearers  are  nfext  to  them.  The 
Mu'waiye  and  their  a'mosi  and  a'mosono"k]a  sit  quietly  through  the 
night  on  the  ledge  at  the  south  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  et'towe, 
except  when  one  of  the  a'mosi  visits  the  *Hle'wekwe  chamber. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  "^Hlem'mosona  ])earing  the  'hle'et'tone  eight  of 
the  'Hle'wekwe  take  seats  east  of  the  two  boxes,  which  are  now  at  the 
east  end  of  the  room,  and  play  on  the  notched  sticks,  the  rest  of  the 
fraternity  grouping  themselves  near  the  boxes.  The  four  et'towe  are 
lifted  from  the  baskets  b}'  the  old  women  and  handed  to  the  et'towe- 
bearers,  and  the  *Hlem'mosona  hands  the  *hle'et'tone  to  a  woman  of  the 
fraternity.  The  et'towe-bearers  are  joined  by  two  men  having  the 
bows  and  arrows,  and  they  form  in  line,  facing  east,  just  as  the}"  did  in 
the  plaza  in  the  previous  morning.  The  two  novices  stand  before  this 
line,  also  facing  east.  The  wives  of  the  fraternity  fathers  are  behind 
them,  with  a  hand  resting  on  each  shoulder  of  the  novice,  the 
shoulders  being  kept  in  slight  motion.  The  notched  sticks  with  deer- 
leg  bones  are  played  in  accompaniment  to  the  song  and  rattle  while 
the  et'towe  are  waved  downward,  with  the  same  inclination  observed 
in  the  plaza.  They  are  never  moved  upward,  as  the  prayers  are  for 
cold  rains  and  snows  to  fall  to  prepare  the  Earth  Mother  for  the 
eml)race  of  the  Sun  Father. 

At  sunrise  the  singing  ceases  and  the  'ITlem'mosona  receives  the 
'hle'et'tone  in  the  l)asket,  and  the  two  men  hand  him  the  bows  and 
arrows.  Each  of  the  other  et'towe- l)earers  delivers  her  et'tone  t<  the 
old  woman  in  charge  of  it.  she  receiving  it  in  a  basket.  The  ba.skets- 
are  deposited  in  line  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  after  the  'Tlletn'- 
mosotia  prays  over  them  the  old  women  carry  the  et'towe  and  the 
Mu'waiye  can-y  the  'hla'wc^  to  the  houses  where  they  are  kept,  two 
of  the  'hia'we  Ix'ing  de|)()si((>d  with  each  et'tone.  The  Mllr'm'mosona. 
accompanied  by  the  nuMnbeis  of  \\w  'Hle'wekwe.  ciirries  the  'hle'- 
et'tone  in  tli(^  basket  to  the  ceriMuonial  chamber  of  the  'Hle'wekwe. 
but  aflerwaid  riMuoves  it  from  llie  bask(>(  and  lays  it  on  the  led^e. 
upon  which  he  first  spriidvles  nii^al.  lie  now  n>moves  the  eight  eagle 
])lumes  from  across  the  Iwwl  of  intMlicine  water,  shaking  the  {wUen 
from  th(^  plumes  into  tli(>  water,  and  administers  the  water  from  a 
shell  to  each  niemlu>r  of  the  hous(>hold.  including  the  infants.  The 
drinker  says:  "TiiVhumo  (father)."  The  'ITIeni'mosona  replies: 
"Cha'limo  (child)."'  Each  one  now  lakes  meal  in  the  l(>ft  hand  from 
the  pottery  m(>al  l)asket  and.  waving  (lie  hand  around  (he  head  from 
left  to  right  four  times,  throws  it  u])on  the  et'tone  for  physical  pnri- 
tieation  and  good  health.     Meal  is  afterward  taken  with  (he  light 
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liarul  and  sprinklod  oii  the  ("'t'tonc,  that  one  may  not  (lie,  but  orow  old 
iiiiil  sloop,  to  waUo  as  a  little  eliild  in  Ko'tiiluwala'vva  (al)idiiij^-  place  of 
the  Couiu'il  of  the  Gods),  where  the  Zufiis  go  for  a  time  after  death. 
Diiiiiio-  the  prayers  the  women  of  the  ])aternal  and  maternal  clans  of 
tlu>  novices  are  l)rin<4ing  large  bowls  of  food,  and  the  center  of  the 
floor  soon  bears  evidence  of  preparation  for  an  ehiborate  feast.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayers  over  th(^  'hle'et'tone,  We'wha,  not  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  but  a  member  of  the  house,  addressing  the 
assemblage,  in  the  presence  of  the  guests  of  the  night,  says: 

•■]\Iy  children,  those  of  you  Avho  would  be  members  of  the  frater- 
nity of  the  'Illo'weke,  prepare  corn  meal  and  choose  a  father,  that  you 
may  become  one  of  them.  In  five  worlds  below  all  was  dark;  in  five 
woi-lds  l)olow  all  was  unclean.  The  'kia'et'tono,  chu'et'tone,  mu'et'tone, 
and  'hlo'ot'tono  came  up  to  the  light  of  the  Sun  Father  and  passed  to 
the  land  of  the  creation  of  the  gods,  our  children  becoming  gods; 
but  first  tliose  of  the  *Hle'wekwe  were  water  snakes,  tortoises,  frogs, 
and  tadpoles.  'Kia'et'tone  and  chu'et'tone  passed  to  Hal'ona,  but 
'hle'et'tone  and  mu'et'tone  traveled  with  the  'Hle'wekwe  by  the  far 
north  road  to  Shi'papolima  and  the  house  of  Po'shaiyilnki,  where  we 
lived  four  years  [time  periods],  and  after  that  time  we  arose  and  trav- 
eled to  the  w'est  and  made  our  home  at  To'yakwi  *kiai'akwi  [Nutria 
spring  place],  where  we  lived  four  vears,  and  again  we  arose  and  passed 
to  the  west  to  Top'apkwinna  [Black  rocks].  Here  the  'Hlem'mosona 
spoke  to  us  saying:  'I  am  old.  I  wnll  go  no  farther.  Here  J  shall 
make  my  home  for  all  time.  Now  we  are  near  I'tiwanna;  I  will  go  on 
farther  with  you.'  Addressing  his  deputy,  he  said:  '  I  give  to  you  m}' 
pok'et'tone  [the  ancient  sword].  You  [referring  to  others  of  his  fra- 
ternity] will  go  to  Hal'ona  I'tiwanna  [ant  middle  place],  and  when  you 
wish  snows  and  cold  rains  make  te'likinawe  and  bring  them  hither  [to 
the  spring]  and  I  will  receive  them  and  carry  them  to  the  Kok'ko 
A'wan  [Council  of  the  Gods],  at  Ko'thhiwala'wa,  for  the  road  from 
my  house  here  leads  to  that  house."" 

Thanks  are  now  given  for  the  food,  and  after  making  the  proper 
offering  to  the  dead  of  the  fraternity  all  enjoy  the  feast.  Then  the 
ceremonies  close. 

The  'Hlem'mosona  returns  the  *hle'et'tone  with  its  associated  fetishes, 
including  the  bows  and  arrows,  to  its  chamber  in  a  house  of  the  *Ko"- 
loktakwe  clan.  .He  carries  the  sword  blades  in  the  cougar-skin  sack 
to  his  home.  The  basket  and  slender  stick  which  is  attached,  carried 
by  Mu'chailihil'nona,  the  ancient  bowl  and  bear's  feet  skins,  the  stone 
fetishes,  and  the  sword  handles  are  kept  in  a  back  storage  room  of  the 
ceremonial  house.* 


a  The  writer  has  given  such  portion  of  the  prayer  as  she  was  able  to  hear. 

''A  large  stone  cougar,  brought  out  only  in  cases  of  severe  illness,  is  secreted  beneath  plastering  in 
a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  ceremonial  chamber. 
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After  the  close  of  the  morning  feast  the  tehl'nawe  are  carried  bv 
such  members  of  the  fraternity  as  belong  to  the  A'pi"lashi\vanni  to 
their  homes,  and  later  in  the  morning  they  are  taken  to  the  shrines 
of  the  Gods  of  War,  which  are  situated  at  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Each  shrine  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Zufii,  the  tehl'nane  for  the 
north,  with  its  accompanying  stick,  being  deposited  at  the  shrine  b3' 
the  aged  warrior  of  the  'Hle'wekwc  fraternity.  The  names  of  these 
shrines  arc  as  follows:  Al'ahoimul'hlakwi,  north  shrine;  Ha'wikonakwi, 
west  shrine;  I'shana  an  tekiapoa  'san'nakwi,  south  shrine  (see  plate 
cxiii);  To'nashi  an  te'kiapoakwi,  east  shrine.  These  shrines  are  on 
elevated  ground.  They  are  ))uilt  of  rock,  the  opening  l)eing  on  the 
east  side,  covered  by  a  stone  slab.  The  south  shrine  is  superior  to 
the  others.  It  is  in  horseshoe  form,  built  of  flat  stones,  with  a 
dome-like  top.  On  removing  the  slab  at  the  entrance  on  the  east 
side  many  prayer  plumes  are  seen  planted  in  the  ground.  The 
tchl'iiawe  for  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  arc  deposited  at  the  east  shi-ine. 
The  tchl'iiawe,  being  taller  than  the  walls  of  the  shrines,  are  placed 
on  the  outside  against  the  walls.  The  'Hle'wekwe  deposit  prayer 
jilumes  in  Jaimary  and  Fel)ruary  within  the  walls  of  these  shrines, 
where  they  remain  until  it  Ix'conies  necessary  to  throw  (hem  to  one 
side  to  make  room  for  others. 

The  la'showawe  worn  I)y  the  a'niosi  and  a'mosono''kia  of  the 
A'pi'^liishiwiinni  and  those  worn  by  the  a'mosi  and  a'mosono"kia  of 
the  Mu'waiy(>  are  made  into  prayer  plumes  after  the  closing  cere- 
monies, the  paternal  paients  or  brothers  preparing  those  for  the 
women.  The  plumes  of  the  former  party  are  i)lantod  in  the  fields 
with  prayers  to  the  u'wannam  A'pi"'lashiwanni  f rain-inakcM-  warriors), 
deceased  menilxM's  of  the  How  priesthood. "  and  those  of  the  others 
are  ofl'cred  in  th(>  field  to  the  A'wan  'Si'ta  (Great  Mother)  et'tone. 
which  bring  rains  and  f luctiiication,  with  prayers  for  snows  and 
winter  rains.  The  two  men  and  ihv  women  go  separatt^lv  (o  ])lant 
their  plumes. 

Foiii'  (lays  af'tiM  wards  each  fraternity  father  dresses  sheep  for  a 
feast  to  be  j^iven  to  his  nc'wly  initiated  child.  whil(>  the  women  of  his 
household  bake  tli(<  meal  and  floui'  pn>vio\isIy  ground.  Tiie  families 
of  each  no\  ice  are  also  busy  preparing  meal  and  other  gifts,  which 
are  to  go  to  (he  house  of  tlu*  frat(M-nitv  father.  .Vbout  (he  sam(>  time 
the  newly  iin(iated  UHMiiber  acconij)anies  (he  frat»Miiity  father  a  shor( 
distance  east  of  tli(>  villag(>  and  deposits  the  prayer  plumes  given  a(  (he 
(inie  of  inKiadoii  (o  (he  raii\ makers  of  the  'Ille'wekwt^  for  snow^  and 
winttM-  rains.  (Iia(  (he  crops  may  be  plentiful,  and  that  the  p(  ople  nia\ 
have  heallli  and  lia|>piness.  The  fo\ir  ears  of  corn  given  (In^  novices 
at  ini(ia(ion  are  Kept  until  ])lan(ing  (ime  and  (hen  planted  in  (he  field 

"  riic  niiti  iwiikiT  Willi  iiiii  iiir  liulilniiii;  iniikiT'i  « ln>  tln>  rum  iiinkpps  Willi  llieir  lightning 
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w  itii  lilt'  olluT  corn.    On  tlic  return  from  j)liuitiiif^  the  iioviec's 

1h  ;u1  is  hallied  in  yiiccii  suds  by  the  wife  or  female  relative  of  the  fra- 
tcniity  father,  and  a  feast  is  enjoyed  at  the  fraternity  father's  house, 

FEBRIIAHY  CEKEMONIAL  OF  THE  'hLE'wEKWE 

'I'lie  .January  ceremonial  is  repeated  in  February  with  but  slight 
variation.  If  no  members  are  to  be  received,  the  initiation  ceremo- 
nies are  omitted  and  the  decorations  are  left  off  the  west  wall  of  the 
ceremonial  (•liami)er.  Instead  of  the  black  breechcloth  seen  in 'Janu- 
ary, a  white  embroidered  kilt  held  on  by  a  white  embroidered  sash 
and  a  woman's  red  belt  is  worn,  with  a  fox  skin  pendent  at  the  back. 
The  fraternity  dance  once  in  the  plaza  after  the  earl}'  ceremony  with 
the  et'towe  and  return  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  for  their  morning 
meal.  At  noon  the  two  a'mosi  of  the  circle  dance  visit  the  plaza  by  the 
western  street.  The  leader  carries  a. small  purple  wicker  basket  of 
meal,  such  as  was  used  in  the  January  ceremonial;  the  other  carries 
the  tehl'nawe.  The  bearer  of  the  tehl'nawe  takes  his  position  south- 
east of  the  boxes,  and  the  leader  places  the  basket  in  his  right  hand, 
and  then  removes  the  notched  sticks  and  bones  from  the  boxes,  la3'ing 
them  upon  the  ground,  reverses  the  position  of  the  boxes,  placing  the 
larger  one  south  of  the  other,  and,  taking  the  small  basket  of  meal 
deposits  it  under  the  larger  box,  and  leaves  the  plaza  by  the  route 
he  entered.  In  a  few  moments  three  musicians  arrive  and  sit  by 
the  boxes,  and  the  'Hlem'mosona,  carrj'ing  the  original  sword  and 
one  with  a  feathei'ed  handle,  appears  through  the  eastern  covered 
way  and  repeats  the  swallowing  of  the  swords  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously' described.  After  making  the  circuit  he  stops  again  at  the 
north  end  and  swallows  first  the  sword  with  feathered  handle  and  after- 
ward the  ancient  sword.  The  swallovping  of  the  swords  is  repeated  at 
the  six  points,  but  he  makes  the  circuit  each  time  before  swallowing 
them.  After  the  sword-swallowing  is  repeated  at  the  six  regions  the 
'Hlem'mosona  stands  before  the  boxes  and,  facing  them,  waves  the 
swords  over  the  boxes  to  the  six  regions  and  prays.  At  the  close  of 
the  prayer  the  swords  are  carried  in  a  circle  over  the  boxes,  brought 
to  the  lips,  and  all  that  is  good  in  them  is  inhaled.  The  musicians 
pray  aloud  at  the  same  time.  The  retired  'Hlem'mosona  stands  at 
the  western  entrance  and  observes  the  ceremony  with  the  deepest 
interest.  As  soon  as  the  'Hlem'mosona  leaves  the  plaza  the  circle 
dance  begins. 

Before  2  o'clock  the  'Hle'wekwe  are  assembled  in  the  plaza  to 
dance.  The  women  carry  two  eagle-wing  feathers  in  the  right 
hand,  the  sword  in  the  left,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  expert 
female  sword-swallower,  who  has  a  sword  in  each  hand.  The  'Hle'- 
wekwe  dance  three  times  in  the  plaza,  and  during  the  third  dance 
the  leader,  who  is  midway  the  dancers,  takes  from  his  three  f rater- 
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nity  children  the  swords  and  swallows  them  in  succession.  Final)}' 
he  runs  four  swords,  one  after  the  otlier,  down  his  throat,  allows  the 
four  to  remain  several  seconds  and  then  withdraws  them  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  ceremony  in  the  plaza  closes  with  the  'Hlem'mosona 
standing  before  the  boxes  and  praying  while  he  waves  the  swords  over 
the  boxes  and  draws  the  sacred  breath  (see  plate  cxiv).  After  their 
return  from  the  last  plaza  dance  the  *Hle'wekwe  form  lines  vis-a-vis 
at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  running  east  and  west.  Each  fraternit}^ 
father,  after  taking  his  sword  into  his  mouth,  places  the  end  of  it  in 
the  mouth  of  his  fraternity  child  that  the  child  may  not  die.  but  live 
to  be  old,  and  sleep  to  awake  as  a  little  child  in  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

The  closing  outdoor  ceremony  now  occurs  which  is  described  in  the 
January  ceremonial,  except  that  the  two  men  of  the  Rear  clan  wear 
white  buckskins  around  them  instead  of  the  sacred  embroidered  blan- 
kets. The  male  novice,  who  stood  in  front  of  the  group  of  singers  in 
January,  now  has  his  place  among  them  and  sings,  and  a  different 
nieml)er  of  the  Dogwood  clan  leads  the  et'towe  and  'hla'we  bearers. 
The  night  ceremonial  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  and  the  ceremonies  in  the 
house  of  the  et'towe  are  the  same  as  those  tlescribed  in  the  account  of 
the  Jaruiary  ceremonial. 

The  ceremonies  observed  in  January,  1897,  corresponded,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  those  of  formei-  years.  Owing  to  the  death  of  an  adopted 
brother  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  I'i'aternity  and  also  of  the  house 
where  the  fraternity  holds  its  meetings,  there  was  no  dancing  in  the 
plaza,  and  the  only  sword-swallowing  out  of  doors  was  done  by  the 
'Illem'mosona  and  his  warrior.  The  'lllcm'mosona  fii.st  appeared 
alone  and  swallowed  his  swords;  afterward,  in  company  with  a  war- 
rior, both  swallowed  (lieii-  own  swords  and  othcMs  carri(Ml  l)y  the  war- 
rior. At  H  o\'l()ck  in  the  afternoon  a  man  who  took  the  place  of  catcher 
sat  on  a  chaii'  in  flic  cast  (>nd  of  the  room,  and  a  novice,  who  was  a 
young  girl,  sat  on  a  lila)d<cl  sj)rcad  on  th(>  lloor  at  liis  feet;  he  had 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  The  frat(M'nity  stood  in  two  opposing 
lines.  The  ccriMnoiiy  ot"  presenting  the  mi'iia.  ccii  n.  and  prayer  plumes 
occurred  exactly  as  before  described.  White  embroidered  kilts  weiv 
worn  l)y  the  men  inst(>ad  of  the  dark  ones.  The  novit  e  accompanied 
the  group  of  'I Ile'w(>k\\ c  who  !ipp(>ared  in  the  plaza  at  tli(>  -unset 
cercMnoiiy . 

oKDKi;  oi-  riiK  Ki \'i,\'sii,<t"  (snncK  tijkf.) 

'i'he  ceremony  ol'  the  order  of  th(>  Kiii'lii'silo  occurs  in  l-'ebrtiary  in 
connection  with  the  one  described  and  for  the  pur^iose  only  of  initiat- 
ing a  membei'.  The  ceremonial  in  which  th(>  initiation  into  iliis  order 
occurs  is  the  same  in  all  particulars  as  others  desiM'ibed  excepting  tho 
variations  here  nott>(l.     A  man  is  seldom  long  a  uiember  of  the  Mllo'- 
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wckwt'  Ix'loiT  joiniiiLi-  t'lti  Klii'l/i'silo.  lie  is  usually  rcquestod  by  the 
'IllrMu'inosoiiii  to  join  the  order.  If  he  eoiiseuts,  the  ''llleiii'inosoiiii,  on 
the  siM'oixl  (lay  of  the  c-ereinoiiial,  s(>lects  u  dii'eetor  to  conduct  a  party 
to  collect  spruce  trees.  The  'I  Iletn'uiosona  places  meal  in  the  palm  of 
the  man's  left  hand  and  dii-ects  him  to  go  the  same  day  for  the  trees. 
The  man  afterward  w  i-aps  the  meal  in  a  corn  husk.  He  i.s  accom- 
panied liy  six  men  of  the  fraternity,  who  assist  in  cutting  and  bringing 
to  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  treey,  which  are  always  collected  south 
of  the  villag(%  since  the  distance  in  other  directions  to  such  trees  as 
they  w  ish  is  nuich  greater.  The  leader  or  director  ascends  a  tall  tree 
and  attaches  a  la'showanne  of  a  single  fluffy  eagle  plume  to  the  tip 
of  the  top  branch,  saying:  "I  wish  the  kia'la'silo  for  the  *Hle'wekwe; 
in  a  little  while  we  will  dance.  I  ask  that  ourselves  may  not  be  made 
ill  by  swallowing  the  kui'lil'silo.  I  paj'  3"ou  with  this  la'showanne." 
When  he  descends  from  the  tree  the  men  sprinkle  its  base  with  meal 
from  the  corn  husk  and  look  about  for  the  best  tree  near  it,  since  it 
is  not  necessarj'  to  choose  the  tree  nearest  the  one  with  the  plume. 
The  selected  tree  is  supposed  to  be  cut  down  with  an  ancient  stone  ax, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  modern  ax  is  also  secret!}'  used.  The  same 
ancient  ax  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  cutting  the  other  trees,  one  for 
each  member  of  the  oi'der  and  one  for  the  novice.  The  trees,  "W'hich 
are  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  12  to  15  feet  high,  are  transported 
crosswise  on  the  backs  of  the  men  b}^  ropes  wdiich  pass  around  the 
foi'ehead.  Though  tlie  distance  is  several  miles,  they  umst  always 
make  this  trip  on  foot. 

During  the  absence  of  the  tree-collectors  the  *Hlem'mosona  asks  the 
novice,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  he  asks  each  one  separateh^, 
whom  he  wishes  for  a  fraternity  father.  He  replies,  "  I  do  not 
know.''  Then  one  is  chosen  by  the  'Hlem'mosona,  who  takes  meal 
from  the  basket,  places  it  in  a  corn  husk,  folds  the  husk,  and,  stoop- 
ing before  the  chosen  fraternity  father,  who  remains  seated,  lays  the 
package  in  his  hands;  clasping  the  man's  folded  hands  he  offers  up  a 
prayer.  The  fraternity  father  afterward  distributes  a  pinch  of  this 
meal  to  each  of  the  women  of  his  clan,  as  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  initiation  into  the  Sword  order. 

At  sunrise  the  work  of  making  the  sword  at  the  butt  of  the  tree 
begins.  The  first  chip  from  each  tree  is  cut  with  the  stone  ax  by  the 
man  who  acted  as  director  to  the  tree-collectors,  and  the  tree  is  passed 
on  to  the  man  who  is  to  use  it  in  the  dance,  and  he  fashions  the  sword. 
When  the  swords  are  completed  each  maker  attaches  to  the  top 
branch  of  the  tree  a  la'showanne,  composed  of  a  turke}^  feather,  an 
eagle  plume,  and  feathers  from  the  birds  of  the  six  regions.  The 
tree  director  gives  a  bit  of  root  medicine  to  each  one,  the  same  as  that 
placed  in  the  novice's  mouth  at  initiation  into  the  Sword  order,  and 
the\'  chew  this  and  draw  their  swords  through  the  mouth  four  times 
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to  cover  them  with  the  medicine.  The  trees  are  now,  hung  to  the 
rafters,  except  the  one  made  by  the  fraternity  father  for  the  novice, 
who  also  makes  one  for  himself.  This  tree  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  with  the  sword  end  pointing  west. 

At  sunset  the  fraternity,  including,  as  before,  the  women  who  are 
on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  stand  and  sing.  After  one  song  for 
snows  and  rains  the  tree  director  puts  a  bit  of  the  root  medicine  into 
the  mouth  of  the  fraternity  father,  who  stands  before  the  collection  of 
fetishes  at  the  west  end  of  the  room.  After  receiving  the  medicine 
the  fraternity  father  takes  the  novice  by  the  left  wrist  and  leads  him 
close  to  the  ladder,  standing  south  of  the  novice,  while  both  face  Avest. 
Stepping  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  fraternity  father  lifts  the  tree 
with  the  sword  end  pointing  downward,  passes  the  top  out  through 
the  hatchway,  and  hands  the  tree  to  the  novice,  who,  facing  south, 
attempts  to  swallow  the  sword,  but  fails.  The  tree  is  returned  to  the 
fraternity  father  and  he  swallows  the  sword.  After  three  songs  for 
snows  and  rains  the  fraternity  father  places  the  tree  with  the  others, 
and  the  men  smoke,  the  novice  joining  the  grouj). 

The  trees  are  carried  to  the  plaza  on  the  Hfth  day,  when  the  sword 
ends  arc  swallowed  during  the  dances.  After  the  dances  the  trees  are 
placed  in  their  former  elevated  position  in  the  ceremonial  chamber, 
and  after  the  early  morning  ceremony  they  are  carried  on  the  l)acks 
of  six  men  (diff'erent  men  from  those  who  brought  them)  to  a  mesa 
about  4  miles  north  of  the  village,  where  the  trees  are  laid  upon  the 
ground  with  the  sword  ends  pointing  to  the  west.  Meal  is  sprinkled 
over  the  trees,  and  prayers  are  offered  for  snows,  rains,  and  the  gen- 
eral good  health  of  the  people.  Wh(>n  the  novice's  head  is  bathed, 
on  the  fifth  morning,  the  fraternity  father  presents  him  with  a  few 
yards  of  calico  or  some  simple  gift,  this  being  the  only  gift  from  the 
frafcrnity  father  to  th(>  novice. 

Ma'^kk  •iii-an'\.\kwk  ((thkat  Fihk  Fuatkumty) 

Th(>  Ma"k(i  'hian'nakwe  (Great  Fire  fiattMiiily ).  has  three  orders: 
Kok'ko  'hlan'na  ((ireat  god),  which  is  under  the  pationai:»>  of  three 
anthropic  gods,  Kok'ko  'hlan'na.  Shits'ukia.  and  Kwo'lele:  I'wen- 
ash'nawe  (knowledge of  sucking)  or  O'naya'nakia  "  (.MystiMy  medicine), 
and  Ma"k(<  'Hlan'na  (Clreaf  Fire).  The  latter  oi<l<>r  ha-  M'v  eral  divi- 
sions- ri'iinni'lilt'  (Sword).  Kiii'l/i'silo  (Spruce).  Sho't  ikiaiuia  (Arrow).* 
I'n'ofi'we''  (Navaho  dance),  and  Po'sikishi (oomnionly  inferprrt<^<l 
spi  nce  tree).    The  oflicer.s  of  thc<ii-cat  Fire  fratoniity  consist  of  a 

•I  l  lii'  iilllrors  (if  O'nnyn'tinkTn  liiiv<>  vnliinhio  wMifrs  for  rrllpvlriR  rtplsyod  pRrniriUoii  *in<1  Mv  piiHo<1 

iirwlii'ti  (lie  rloclri'sscs  fiiil  In  rrlirvp  llir  imtirnt. 
''Slio'  is  frniii  sliD'li,  nrrow  rci-d:  irkliiinin  is  nnolhpr  rxprpirainn  for  li'kllt  i  fr«tt>niH.v^ 
'  I'll  Is  from  A 'piii'liii  (NbviiIio). 

iM'd'sikishi  is  Uio  iinmcof  n  I<iri1  wlii.l)  froqnrnls  tlip  kln'lji'ollo  (r<>pii(1ol«nKK  <1iMiel««ii  TTip 
sword  swnlldwpil  in  Hip  INi'sikislii  pprpinonv  |i  fn»hiotiPi1  nl  llip  hnop  of  n  h1ii'lii>siln. 
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mo'sona  (iliicctoi-)  of  tin-  fi-atoriiity,  pc'kwin  (doputy)  to  the  director, 
a'Uwainosi  (luaktT  of  medicine  water),  a'kvvape'kwin  (deputy)  to  the 
a'Uwaniosi,  'hleiii'iuosoiia  (wood  director;  the  order,  however,  is  known 
as  the  sword,  the  tthide  l)ein<^'  made  of  wood,  hence  the  name),  te'hai'- 
toy'noiia  (music-maker,  flutist),  pi'^liishiwanni  (warrior),  a'lunakwe 
(walkino-  al>out),  <>"eneral  maiia<>-ers,  and  couriers. 

••Lono-,  long  a<>-o"  two  members  of  the  Great  Five  fraternity,  one 
liclon^jing  to  tlie  Eagle  clan,  the  other  to  the  Badger  clan,  went  to  the 
northeast  and  there  met  the  Ke'pachu"  (buckskin  Navahos),  whom 
they  found  to  have  a  language  similar  to  their  own;  and  these  people 
understood  mystery  medicine,  it'sepcho,  sword  swallowing,  and  arrow 
swallowing.  The  two  A'shiwi  returned  to  their  village,  bringing 
songs  from  the  Ke'pachu,  and  since  that  time  the  Great  Fire  fraternity 
have  sung  onl}-  the  songs  of  the  Ke'pachu,  and  the  a'kwamosi  has 
been  of  the  Eagle  clan  or  child  of  the  clan*  and  his  pe'kwin  of  the  same 
clan.  The  sword  director  has  been  of  the  Badger  clan  or  a  child  of 
this  clan  and  his  pe'kwin  of  the  same  clan. 

The  following  stanzas  are  in  the  Ke'pachu  tongue:''  • 

SONC;  ASSOCIATED  WITH   PRACTICING   OF  MYSTERY  MEDICINE 
I 

Eniniya'  achu'yia   tai'wayaia'  tai'wayaia'   Ta'kuluwaye  tai'vvayaia'  eni'niya'' 
eni'yaia'. 

Ya'eniya  eiiiyae'na  ya'eniya'  eniya'  aha'ena'    Hea'  ya'eniya'  hea'ena  hea'ena 
liea'ena  hea'ena  hea'heya    Hea'heya  ena'  ena'  hea'ena'. 

11  ■  < 

Eva'  lieiiia'  eyaha'  lienia'  eya'  eya'  he  na'  Ey<jha'  eyaha'  he  na^ 

hena'.  eniya'  yaha'  ena'  yaha'e  na'. 

Eyaha'  eyahena'  eyaha'  eyahena'  eyaliena'  eyaha'  e  yaha'hena'. 

Eyaha'  ahena'  eyahena'  eyahe  na'. 

SONC;S  USED  IN  THE  SWORD-SWALLOWING  CEREMONY 
I 

Ai. .yi'. .yi. .yi. .yi  ye..he..ena'  ai. .yi'. .yi. .yi  ye..he..ena'  ai'yi. .ye. .he. . 
ena'  aiyi.  .ye.  .ha.  .ena'  eni..ya..he'  ya'..he..na  ya'hena  akulawa'  ni'yashi 
kiilape'hu  i'tati'niye  'si'ita  pi'ilnni'hle  'si'ita  nichihlhkai  'si'ita  taniltli  ki'ishi  shi'shi 
ye'ia 'si'ita  tanilth  ki'ishi  ai'i.  .yi.  .yi   ye..he..ena'  ai'i.  .ye.  .he.  .ena'  eniya  hoi. 

II 

Hea'  le'ya  ena'  liea'  hea'  ena'  hea'  ena'  hea'  ena'  liea'  ena'  ya  ena'  hee'. 
Ni'ye  kachC/  ku'na'  niye'  ku'lawa  ine'  aye  kachg'  pi'ilnni'hle  seya'taspa  alth'su 
na'si  yaye'  hena'  tuliu'  yi'ta  eniya'    Ya  eniya'  he  eniya'  ku'lawa. 

«Ke  from  kCm'me  buck.skin;  pachu,  one  who  wears  the  hair  brushed  back.   The  Zuni  name  for 
Navaho  is  A'pachu,  singular  pa'chin,  these  Indians  wearing  their  hair  back  from  the  face. 
I'Sbe  List  of  clans. 

c  The  writer  was  not  aware  until  a  short  time  before  her  departure  from  Zuiii,  in  1902,  that  the 
Great  Fire  fraternity  songs  were  not  in  Zufii  but  in  the  "  Ke'pachu"  tongue,  since  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  words  amid  the  din  of  rattle  and  drum. 
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ORDER  OF  KOK'kO  *HLAN'nA 

While  this  order  is  known  as  Kok'ko  'hlaii'na  (Gi'eat  God),  there  are 
three  anthropic  gods  associated  with  it,  Kok'ko  'hlan'na,  Shits'ukia, 
and  Kwe'lele,  who  are  supposed  to  live  in  the  east  near  Shi'papolinia." 
home  of  Po'shai^'anki,  the  Zufii  culture  hero. 

The  order  of  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  can  be  joined  onl}'  when  these  gods 
are  summoned  to  the  village  by  an  illness  which  produces  swelling  of 
any  part  of  the  body.  They  possess  great  power  over  such  maladies, 
but  must  not  be  called  upon  until  all  other  efforts  have  failed  to  effect 
a  cure. 

The  following  story  is  implicitl_y  believed  by  the  Zufiis: 

In  the  olden  time  the  god  Shumai'koli"  traveled  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  the 
Kok'ko'hlan'na  was  passing  a  little  to  the  west,  and  they  met.  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  was 
the  first  to  speak.  He  inquired  of  the  stranger:  "Who  are  yon,  and  what  is  your 
l)usiness?"  Shumai'koli  replied:  "Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  busines:^?" 
"Well,"  said  Kok'ko 'hlan'na,  "I  have  medicine  here  that  will  quickly  kill  a  man 
if  I  put  it  on  him."  Then  Shumai'koli  told  him  to  try  it  on  him  if  he  wanted  to. 
"All  right,"  said  the  Kok'ko  'hlan'na,  "  I  will."  He  then  rublx'd  his  medicine  over 
the  body  of  the  Shumai'koli,  who  soon  began  to  swell  all  over;  even  his  fingers 
were  four  times  their  normal  size.  After  V)eing  in  this  condition  four  or  five  days, 
Shumai'koli  cried:  "  I  am  almost  dead.  You  must  take  off  your  medicine;  it  will 
kill  me."  The  Kok'ko 'hlan'na  then  removed  his  medicine,  and  .said,  "Now,  let 
me  see  you  try  your  medicine,"  and  the  Shumai'koli  covered  the  Kok'ko  'thlan'na 
with  his  medicine,  and  almost  immediately  his  legs  and  arms  and  every  part  of  the 
body  twisted  like  ropes;  and  he  called  to  the  Shumai'koli  to  remove  his  medicine  at 
once  or  he  would  die,  that  he  was  nearly  dead  then;  and  the  Siiumai'knli  i-emoved 
the  medicine.  Tiien  the  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  shook  hands  with  the  Shumai'koli  and 
said:  "Your  medicine  is  better  than  mine.  I  could  live  but  a  sliort  time  with  your 
medicine,  while  you  could  live  a  long  time  with  mine.  Yon  are  my  elder  brother, 
and  you  will  come  to  my  hou.se."  These  gods  have  since  this  time  lived  near  one 
another. 

When  a  mcml)cr  of  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  wishes  another  to  join  his 
order  he  makes  known  to  him  his  wish.  If  the  one  invited  accept**, 
he  carries  menl  wrapped  in  a  corn  husk  to  the  member,  who  liecomes 
the  frat(>rnity  fatlier  of  the  novice;  l)ut  should  tli(>  novice  already 
be  a  member  of  another  order  of  (he  fraternity,  the  meal  gift  is  not 
necessary. 

CeHKMONV   rnli   IIIK  Cl  KK         SniiK  TllUnAI 

A  ceremonial  <o  cui'e  a  sore  and  badly  swolleti  throsit.  observed  by 
llic  w  iilci'  ill  ls!M.  is  hero  described: 

Kok'ko  'hlan'na,  Shits'ukTa.  and  Kwe'hde  (see  jilal(>s  xw  i.  xw  n. 
and  (  xv)  arrive  near  sunset  and  ascend  to  the  roof  <if  the  house  of 
(lie  iinulid,  who  is  a  young  man.  This  is  the  signal  for  the  j>atien( 
(()  be  jjlaced  on  a  ])all(>(  in  (he  middle  of  the  floor.  The  half-reclin- 
ing body,  facing  eas(.  is  snppoi(c(l  by  (he  chosen  fra(ernil\  father, 
who  imisl,  of  cour.'^e.  be  m  mcMubrr  of  (he  order  of  Kok'ko  'hlan'na. 
()iily  dn'  pafient  nnd  members  of  (his  order  max   be  j)!^;*^!!!.  The 
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is  mule,  cxco))!  the  hrcccliclolli.  When  the  patient  is  a 
t'cmalc  she  wears  tlie  usual  clothes  minus  tiie  ])i'toni  (a  piece  tied 
in  front  and  lalliny-  over  the  ))ack).  The  male  members  of  the 
order  uroup  at  the  south  wall  and  midway,  facing  the  choir.  The 
female  meml)ers  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Blankets 
are  aiiane-ed  so  as  to  form  a  dressing  i-oom  for  the  personators 
of  the  gods  at  the  east  end  of  the  room.  The  gods  stamp  and 
dance  on  tlie  roof  until  it  is  time  to  descend  through  the  hatchway 
into  the  eliainhei-  below,  the  custom  being  to  enter  the  house  about 
dusk.  Sliits'ukia  (wari-ior  or  aid  to  Kok'ko  *hhin'na)  carries  giant 
vucca  in  the  left  hand  and  a  rhombus  in  the  right.  Kwe'Iele  carries 
tlie  yucca  in  the  right  hand  and  in  the  left  sticks  for  producing  fire  by 
friction  and  an  unlighted  cedar  brand.  Shits'ukia  precedes  Kok'ko 
'hlan'na,  who  carries  giant  yucca  in  each  hand,  down  the  ladder,  as  he 
always  leads  this  god,  who  has  tiny  eyes." 

A  female  member  of  the  order,  holding  her  mi'li  (insignia  of  the 
]\Ivstery  medicine  order)  and  sacred  meal  basket,  sprinkles  meal  as  she 
leads  the  gods  from  the  roof  to  the  room;  passing  from  left  to  right, 
the}'  encircle  the  patient  four  times,  the  choir  singing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  rattle  and  pottery  drum.  Upon  halting,  Shits'ukia,  taking 
meal  from  his  belt,  runs  a  line  with  his  four  fingers  across  the  body  to 
the  waist,  beginning  at  the  left  shoulder  of  the  patient;  and  Kok'ko 
'hlan'na,  standing  before  the  patient,  places  his  hands  to  the  middle  of 
his  own  forehead,  as  he  clasps  the  yucca  in  both  hands  and  then  runs  it 
over  the  meal  lines  indicated  by  Shits'ukia.  Kwe'Iele  simply  passes 
around  the  patient;  but  should  Kwe'Iele  be  chosen  by  the  patient 
instead  of  the  Kok'ko  'hlan'na,  the  places  of  these  two  gods  would  be 
reversed.  The  gods  again  pass  around  the  invalid,  and  Shits'ukia 
draws  the  meal  lines  from  the  right  shoulder  across  to  the  waist,  and 
Kok'ko  'hlan'na  repeats  the  strokes  with  the  yucca.  Again  the}^  encir- 
cle the  patient,  and  the  lines  ai"e  drawn  from  left  to  right  across  the 
knees,  which  are  close  together,  and  the  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  repeats  the 
motion  with  the  3'ucca.  After  another  round,  Shits'ukia  draws  lines 
of  meal  from  right  to  left  over  the  knees,  and  Kok'ko  *hlan'na  brings 
the  yucca  over,  and  again  the  meal  lines  are  made  across  the  back. 
Instead  of  beginning  at  the  shoulders  in  crossing  the  back,  he  begins 
at  the  waist,  running  the  lines  upward  to  the  shoulder.  The  3'ucca 
always  follows  the  meal  lines.  After  the  back  is  crossed  the  arms  of 
the  patient  are  extended  forward  and  kept  close  together  while  they 
are  crossed  with  the  meal  and  yucca.  The  palms  of  the  hands  are 
turned  upward  and  crossed  together  in  the  same  way.  Kok'ko  'hlan'na 
now  stands  at  the  side  of  the  patient,  and  removing  his  mask  hands 
it  to  the  patient's  fraternity  father,  who  places  it  over  the  invalid's 


"A  pregnant  woman  avoids  looking, upon  the  mask  of  Kok'ko  'hlan'na,  that  her  child  may  not 
have  small  e.ves,  since  the  Ziiiiis  regard  large  ej-es  as  a  mark  of  ijcauty. 
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head;"  and  after  he  expectoi-ate.s  througli  the  ??niall  mouth  hole  in  the 
mask,  the  fraternity  father  removes  it  and  hands  it  to  the  wearer,  who 
returns  it  to  his  head. 

The  three  gods  now  retire  behind  the  curtain.  After  removing 
their  masks  they  return  to  the  room,  taking  seats  of  their  choice,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  division,  except  the  three  personating  the 
gods,  the  woman  who  leads  them,  the  fraternity  father,  and  the  inva- 
lid,* who  remains  on  his  bed,  go  to  their  homes  for  the  evening  meal. 
Those  remaining,  including  the  invalid,  are  served  in  the  chamber  of 
the  invalid  by  his  female  relatives. 

Members  of  the  order  return  to  the  room  of  the  invalid  about  9 
o'clock  and  I'esume  thcii"  former  scats.  Kok'ko  'hlan'na.  Shits'ukia. 
and  Kwe'lcle  are  personated  during  the  night  by  different  male  mem- 
bers, who  retire  behind  the  curtains  to  don  the  dress.  Female  members 
wear  the  dress  of  other  gods  over  their  own,  but  not  the  masks.  They 
receive  their  regalia  behind  the  curtain  and  ascend  with  it  to  the  roof, 
male  members  accompanying  them  to  assist  in  dressing.  When  fully 
attiied  they  descend  into  the  room  and  dance.  The  night  is  consumed 
in  dancing,  the  men  and  women  wearing  the  costumes  of  gods  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  director  of  the  division.  The  women  remove  the 
regalia  in  the  room,  but  not  behind  the  curtain.  At  dawn  three  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  who  may  be  of  any  clan,  make  tire  with  the  fire 
sticks  of  the  Kwe'lele.  They  sit  in  the  center  of  the  room  where  the 
invalid  reclined  in  the  early  evening.  Kok'ko  'hlan'na.  Shits'ukia.  and 
Kwe'lele  are  now  personated  by  those  who  performed  over  the  invalid, 
the  two  former  stamping  about  while  the  fire  is  being  made.  At  the 
same  time  the  director  of  the  division  l)athes  the  Kwe'l(>le  under  each 
knee  with  medicine  from  a  medicine  bowl,  and  the  bowl  is  afterward 
placed  near  the  fire-makers.  The  man  who  produces  the  fire  moves 
the  crushed  cedar  filter  back  and  forth,  and  another  lights  th<>  cedar 
brand  from  it  and  dijis  the  brand  in  the  medicine  water.  The  director 
now  carries  the  medicin(»  bowl  to  the  invalid,  who  reclines  against  his 
fraternity  father  seated  against  the  north  wall  and  west  of  the  choir, 
and  gives  him  several  drinks  din>ctly  from  the  bowl.  The  remainder 
of  the  medicin(>  is  afterward  drunk  by  the  invalid. 

The  thi  (v>  gods  I(>d  by  the  woman  who  ]>receded  th(>ni  to  the  chaml>er 
now  go  some  distunce  east  of  the  village,  and  when  they  nMurn  the 
fraternity  father  places  the  invalid  in  his  old  ]iosition  in  the  middle 
ol'  I  lie  lloor  and  leaves  him.  The  gods  encircle  him  four  tiiinvs.  and 
two  ol'  lh(>m  ascend  to  the  roof,  led  by  the  woman  as  before.  Kwe'- 
lele, who  remaitis.  stands  with  a  foot  on  ea«'h  side  of  the  sick  man's 
head,  holding  th(>  lire  slick  in  his  left  hand  and  the  drill  in  his  right, 
lie  also  holds  in  his  l(>f(  hand  four  cakes  of  bread  strung  on  a  yuoen 

"Whpii  Kwo'IpIi'  i"  rliiivcii  miisk  is  )>1i\roil  kvit  llir  pnllenf*  hp«i1  instosvl  of  lh«t  nf  Rnklcn 
'hlHti'iin. 
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iit)lion.  t  lirccof  wliicli  iirc  in  lini;-  form  while  tlie  fourth  i.s  a  perforated 
ili.sk.  ilolditiji'  his  Imiuls  close  to^cthci'  Kwe'lclo,  hendini*'  forward, 
moves  thiMii  oNcrthe  patient  from  the  head  down  the  center  of  tlie  ))0(ly 
to  the  feet.  lie  now  stands  at  each  side  of  thi\  shoulders  and  runs  his 
hands  down  the  Ixxly  (o  the  feet,  and  standing  each  side  of  the  uppcu" 
arms  he  runs  his  hands  down  to  the  fcMit,  and  repeats  the  same,  stand- 
in<:'  o\t'r  tlie  foicaiins.  which  arc  extended  down  the  body.  Again 
standing  each  side  of  the  lower  legs,  which  are  cIo.se  together,  he 
extends  his  hands  towai'd  the  head,  drawing  them  downward;  pas.sing 
around  to  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  and  again  standing  each  side  of 
the  head,  he  runs  the  hands  down  to  the  heart,  haying  the  string  of  bread 
over  it.  ^^'ith  female  patients  the  bread  is  laid  upon  the  dress  and  not 
next  to  the  nude  body.  He  then  leaves  the  house  to  join  the  other 
gods  on  the  roof.  The  gods  now  depart,  Shits'ukia  leading,  followed 
by  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  and  Kwc'lele  in  tile;  they  all  encircle  the  village 
and  pass  on  over  the  eastern  road  to  their  home  near  Shi'papolima.'* 
After  the  gods  leave  the  chamber  the  fraternity  father  hands  the 
string  of  bread  to  the  invalid,  who  eats  three  pieces  and  throws  the 
fourth  to  a  dog  which  has  been  brought  into  the  room  by  his  mother- 
in-law  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  the  bi'ead.*  The  dog's 
eating  the  bread  that  has  been  laid  upon  the  heart  of  the  invalid  is 
supposed  to  absorb  the  disease  from  the  invalid.  After  the  bread  has 
been  thrown  to  the  dog  the  wife  of  the  fraternity  father  places  a 
bowl  of  yucca  suds  near  him,  and  the  fraternity  father  presents  the 
invalid  with  four  ears  of  corn,  two  prayer  plumes,  one  to  the  Sun 
Father  and  the  other  to  the  Moon  Mother,  and  a  calico  -shirt  or  some 
such  gift.  Each  member  present  dips  a  handful  of  suds  and  deposits 
them  on  the  head  of  the  invalid,  after  which  the  head  is  thoroughly 
washed  b\'  the  wife  of  the  fraternity  father.  The  invalid  becomes  a 
member  of  the  oi'der  of  Kok'ko  'hlan'na  through  the  treatment 
described,  without  further  ceremony.  A  feast  follows,  furnished  b}' 
the  wife  and  immediate  relatives  of  the  invalid,  who  also  send  gifts  of 
flour  and  meal  to  the  house  of  the  fraternity  father. 

INiTTATION  INTO  THE  ORDER  OF  O'NAYA'NAKIA 

The  ceremonial  described  was  observed  by  the  writer  in  1891.  The 
fraternity  convenes  on  the  11th  of  November.'' 
The  first  day  is  consumed  in  decorating  the  tablet  altar,  preparing 


a  In  reality  they  go  a  .short  distance  from  the  village  and  exchange  their  regalia  for  their  ordinary 
clothing,  which  is  secreted  under  the  blankets  of  several  attendants,  who  follow  the  gods  at  a 
respectful  distance.  These  same  attendants  bring  back  the  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
gods,  which  is  also  hidden  under  their  blankets. 

When  the  invalid  is  able  to  do  so  he  goes  to  the  door  and  throws  the  bread  outside  to  the  dog, 
but  when  this  is  impossible  the  dog  is  brought  in  by  a  female  relative  of  the  patient,  or  by  a  relative 
of  his  wife,  should  he  be  married.   These  women  are  not  present  during  the  ceremonial, 
e  Referred  to  by  the  fraternity  as  i'wenash'nawe  (knowledge  of  sucking). 

d  One  may  belong  to  the  three  orders  and  every  division  of  the  Fire  order  or  to  only  one  or  a  portion 
of  these.  Though  a  member  of  the  fraternity  may  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  other  than  his  own 
orders,  he  participates  only  in  the  proceedings  of  the  order  or  orders  to  which  he  belongs,  except  for 
taking  part  in  the  dancing. 
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the  cups  to  serve  as  the  base  for  the  mi'wachi"  to  be  given  to  the  ini- 
tiates, and  making  a  dry  or  sand  painting.  Four  artists  decorate  the 
altar  while  others  grind  the  paints.  The  grinding  is  done  on  stone  slabs 
12  by  18  inches,  slightly  hollowed.  The  blue-green  paint  is  made  from 
copper  ore,  the  red  from  red  ocher,  the  yellow  from  3'ellow  ocher,  and 
the  black  from  a  black  clay  combined  with  a  conserve  of  fruit  of  jaicca 
baccata.  All  the  members  of  Mystery  medicine  prepare  prayer  plumes. 
By  sunset  the  altar  is  ei'ected  and  the  animal  and  other  fetishes  are 
placed  before  it,  and  the  sand  painting  is  completed.  The  painting  is 
made  as  follows:  Four  lines  of  white  powder  form  a  square,  and 
segments  of  a  circle  are  drawn  with  l)lack  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
lines:  the  square,  excepting  the  segments,  which  symbolize  black  rain- 
clouds,  is  covered  with  white  pigment,  and  cones  of  white  are  formed 
over  the  square.  Plate  cxvi  shows  the  altar  previous  to  placing  all 
the  objects  belonging  with  it  and  to  the  making  of  the  sand  painting. 

A  meal  is  now  served  to  those  present,  but  before  the  meniliers 
indulge,  a  quantity  of  the  food  is  collected  and  deposited  before  the 
altar.  After  eating,  the  members  leave  the  ceremonial  chamber,  and 
later  in  the  evening,  al)out  8  oVlock,  they  return  one  after  another 
until  the  room  is  well  iilled.  Tiie  male  members  of  the  Mysterv 
medicine  order  bring  rolls  of  sheepskin  on  their  backs,  to  serve  as 
beds  during  their  hours  of  sleep  the  next  three  nights.  The  women, 
except  the  novices,  return  to  their  homes  to  sleep. 

Flmt  }i!</}if.  Each  member  of  the  oi'der  of  Mystery  medicine  brings 
his  mi'li,  which  is  handed  to  the  deputy  director,  who  places  it  by  the 
altar.  As  the  men  of  the  oi'der  gathei',  they  group  on  the  south  side 
of  the  room  and  toward  the  west  end.  where  they  chat  and  smoke. 
The  female  members  and  the  women  invited  to  dance  take  seats  on  the 
north  le<lg(>,  until  it  is  (|uite  full;  then  they  sit  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
those  on  tli(>  ledge. 

The  women  to  be  healed  sit  on  the  flooi-  at  th(>  cast  end  of  the  room. 
They  wear  ordinary  dress,  with  limits  and  f(M>t  bare;  many  have  their 
infants  nil li  tlicin.  '!'li(>  male  iinalids.  who  arc  nude  except  a  cotton 
breechclot  1),  gatliei' on  the  south  side  of  fli(>  room  and  near  the  east 
end.  Both  sexes  remove  th(>ir  moccasins  on  entering  the  ceremonial 
charnbei'.  l'>y  o'clock  both  men  and  women  of  the  order  are  l>n^v 
with  their  peisonal  adornment.  'I'he  feet  and  lowei-  pi>r(i(nis  ^^\  the 
legs,  and  the  hands  and  aims  to  the  (<lbow.  are  painted  white.  The 
men  wear  black-wool  Itreeehelot  lis;  the  women  wear  ordinarv  diTSS, 
with  n(M'k  and  limbs  bar«\  i'he  novices  a  woman,  a  girl  of  lo  vejirs, 
and  a  girl  of  not  more  than  \  years,  each  with  a  fraternity  parent  liv 
li(>r  side  sit  on  the  north  ledg(>  nearth»>  altar,  the  wdinan  being  at  the 
west  end  oi  the  line,  and  the  youngest  girl  at  th(^  east  end.  I'he  lliifist 
sits  inune<liat(dy  behiml  the  altar  and  to  the  north  side.  Three  olheerH 
of  the  fraleinil\  sit  lichind  the  altar  and  south  (»f  it.     The  a'kwaniosi 
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sits  on  his  t'oldi'd  hiiiiikct  in  front  of  tlio  allnr  and  to  llic  nortli  sido, 
wliilc  a  warrior  of  the  fra((M-iiit  v  has  his  seat  in  front  of  it  to  tho  soutJi 

si.h-. 

W'iuMi  all  aro  assoinhiod,  tiic  fraternity  parents — two  beino-  men,  the 
other  the  A'wan  'sita"  (Gi'eat  Mother)  of  the  fraternity  (see  i)hite 
cxvii)  — distrilmte  meal  from  corn  husks  to  each  person  present,  the 
nu^al  hein<i-  received  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  The  male  members, 
and  aft(M-\vard  the  women,  sprinkle  the  meal  over  the  altar  and  fiitishes. 
The  a'kwamosi  forms  a  cross  of  meal,  symbolic  of  the  four  regions, 
u])on  .the  stone  floor  near  the  altar,  and  places  the  medicine  bowl  in  the 
center  and  his  prey -god  fetishes  at  the  points  of  the  cross,  and  those 
for  the  Zenith  and  Nadir  by  the  side  of  the  one  at  the  eastern  tip.  The 
song  opens  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle,  and  immediately  a 
woman  deposits  a  vase  of  water  by  the  a'kwamosi;  at  the  same  time 
he  raises  the  medicine  bowl  upward  six  times,  and  prays  to  the  Beast 
Gods  of  the  six  regions,  while  the  warrior  heats  time  with  his  eagle- 
wing  plumes.  As  soon  as  the  medicine  bowl  is  returned  to  the  cross, 
the  drum  is  struck  and  the  a'kwamosi  dips  a  gourdful  of  water  from 
the  vase;  at  the  same  moment  the  warrior  stands  before  the  altar  and 
whirls  the  rhombus,  calling  the  clouds  to  gather  quickl}-.  This  deafen- 
ing noise  continues  throughout  the  consecrating  of  the  water.  Water 
is  dipped  six  times  from  the  vase,  and  each  time  the  gourdful  of  water 
is  held  over  the  medicine  bowl,  while  the  a'kwamosi  offers  a  pra3'er  to 
the  appropriate  Beast  God.  The  six  fetishes  are  dropped  separately 
into  the  bowl,  a  prayer  being  repeated  each  time  invoking  the  presence 
of  these  gods.  Meal  sprinkled  into  the  water  completes  the  consecra- 
tion. The  a'kwamosi  now  dips  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  water  and 
sprinkles  the  altar,  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  warrior  of  the 
fraternity  and  another  officer  of  the  order  wrap  their  blankets  about 
them  and  collect  the  food  from  before  the  altar  in  two  basket  trays, 
which  the}'  rest  on  the  blankets  over  the  left  arm,  and  leave  the  cham- 
ber to  deposit  the  food  in  the  river  to  the  Beast  Gods.  The  Great 
Mother  now  hastens  to  the  fireplace,  and,  lifting  ashes  in  her  right 
hand,  deposits  them  in  a  heap  before  the  dry  painting.  Two  men  now 
leave  the  choii-,  each  having  an  eagle  plume  in  each  hand,  and  dip  the 
ashes  with  the  plumes.  The  head  is  turned  over  the  left  shoulder,  the 
right  arm  is  drawn  back  as  far  as  possible,  and  with  a  sort  of  sweep  it 
is  brought  forward  and  the  eagle  plume  held  in  the  right  hand  strikes 
the  under  side  of  the  plume  held  in  the  left,  the  two  men,  side  by 
side,  striking  their  plumes  simultaneously.  The  ashes  are  thrown  first 
to  the  East,  then  to  the  North,  West,  South,  Zenith,  and  Nadir,  for 
physical  purification  of  those  present.  After  repeating  the  throwing 
of  ashes  to  the  six  regions  by  striking  the  plumes,  the}'^  dip  them  in 


a  Though  white-haired  and  aged,  she  is  considered  the  most  efficient  female  theurgist  in  Zuni. 
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the  medicine  bowl  and  sprinkle  all  present.  The  two  who  carrs-  out 
the  food  from  before  the  altar  return,  and  the  three  novices  be^in  to 
dance,  keeping  in  line  before  their  seats,  facing  first  the  east,  and  then 
the  west.  The}'  dance  until  the  close  of  the  practicing  of  the  medi- 
cine, which  consumes  an  hour.  The  child  of  4  years  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  the  best  dancer  in  the  line.  As  Soon  as  the  three  dancers 
are  on  the  floor,  two  other  men  leave  the  choir  and,  skipping  and  hop- 
ping about,  gesticulate  beast-like  before  the  altar,  and  very  soon  their 
l)f)dies  become  the  abiding  places  of  the  Beast  Gods  and  they  begin 
pi  acticing  upon  the  patients.  A  woman  deposits  a  large  bowl  south 
of  the  center  of  the  room  beside  an  aged  woman  who  sits  on  the  floor. 

During  the  healing  the  theurgists  throw  themselves  almost  ifrostrate 
on  the  floor  and  suck  at  the  exposed  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  invalids, 
and  then  ejecting  into  their  hands  the  material  supposed  to  have  been 
removed,  throw  the  hands  up,  or  wave  them,  and  profess  to  deposit 
the  material  in  the  large  bowl  presided  over  by  the  old  woman.  As 
each  theurgist  completes  the  drawing  out  of  the  disease,  he  giyes  a 
kind  of  strangling  cough  and  takes  a  gourdful  of  water  which  is 
handed  to  him  by  the  woman,  and  gargles  his  throat,  expectorating 
into  the  bowl.  Several  of  the  infants  are  supposed  to  l)e  ill.  but  from 
the  way  their  bright  eyes  glisten  as  their  mothers  dance  them  on  their 
laps,  keeping  time  with  the  choir,  one  can  hardly  believe  in  their 
suffering.  The  babies  sleep  little  during  these  hours,  and  seem  to 
delight  in  all  they  see.  As  soon  as  the  theurgists  cease  practicing,  the 
song  changes,  and  all  the  women  along  the  north  ledge  rise,  ajid  at  the 
same  time  the  Great  Mother  gives  a  pinch  of  ashes  to  each  officer  and 
member  of  the  choir,  and  she  aiid  the  (wo  fraternity  fathers,  each  hold- 
ing two  eagle- wing  j)lumes  in  the  right  hand  and  ashes  in  the  left,  form 
in  line,  facing  north,  and  approach  the  novices.  When  near  them  thev 
turn,  facing  south,  each  fraternity  |)arent  l)(>ing  innnediately  before 
his  child,  and  at  the  same  time  they  hold  the  eagle  plumes  over  their 
shoulders,  each  novice  catching  the  tip  ends  of  the  plumes  of  her  fra- 
ternity parent.  Thi^  youngest  novice  has  to  be  raised  in  order  to 
touch  the  plumes,  the  mother  of  the  child  securing  hei'  to  the  frater- 
nity father'.s  back  by  means  of  a  jiieee  of  cotton  cloth.  The  wife  or 
sister  of  the  fiaternity  father  stimds  bjick  of  the  novice,  with  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder  of  the  latter.  In  (his  wny  all  advance  toward  (he  so\ith 
side  of  the  chamber,  in  three  Hies,  the  (treat  Mother's  tile  bring  to  (he 
\V(>st;  then  th«\v  (urn.  wheel  fjisliion.  and  face  the  east,  and  (he  women 
attendants  tsike  seats  on  (he  nor(h  ledge,  while  (he  fnUcMiiitv  ]wrcn(s 
seat  their  children  o!i  the  floor  si  short  dis(an(M>  before  the  al(4»r. 
facing  east  and  (ake  (heir  sesits  behiiul  (hcni.  Kaeh  fraternitv  pnnMi( 
ex((<nds  the  f(M>(  on  each  side  of  (he  child  and  draws  her  head  bark 
un(il  it  r(>s(s  on  (he  bosom,  the  eyes  of  the  novice  being  covered  bv 
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(lie  liiuuls  of  tlic  fnitcniity  piiictit.  A  warrior,  wciU'ii)^'  his  war  pouch, 
and  oil  his  head  his  wand,  now  (hinccs  hcfoi'c  the       ices,  bending 

and  wildl\  <i('>l  iculat  inn  ;  passing  aroinid  Ky  the  north  si(h' of  the  altar, 
h*'  stands  his  two  caoh'-wing  ])inin('s  upward  in  his  bow  wristh't  and 
slips  a  boar's  t'ool  skin  on  his  Icl'l  hand.  lie  takes  one  of  the  diminu- 
tive ni(iun(U  from  the  sand  painting,  and  returning  by  the  south  side 
of  the  altar,  he  throws  himself,  with  one  knee  bent  and  the  other  h'g 
extended  l)aekwiird,  before  the  couple  at  the  south  end  of  the  line, 
and  places  the  material  from  the  dry  painting  to  the  heart  of  the  frater- 
nity child  of  the  (xreat  Mother.  Clawing  over  the  novice,  he  indulgec 
in  extravaganza,  throwing  his  arms  outward  and  upward;  he  then 
relurns'to  the  altar,  dances  a  moment  or  two  before  it,  takes  a  second 
mound  from  the  painting,  and  applies  it  to  the  heart  of  the  novice  mid- 
way the  line.  After  the  third  novice  lias  passed  through  the  rite, 
the  warrior  returns  to  the  first  novice,  growling  and  gesticulating, 
and  thi-ows  himself  forward  and  sucks  at  the  spot  where  the  material 
from  the  dry  painting  has  been  placed.  Waving  the  supposed 
extracted  material  about  his  head,  he  approaches  the  altar,  and,  danc- 
ing wildly,  passes  b\'  the  south  side  and  appears  to  deposit  the 
extracted  material  in  a  bowl.  In  this  particular  ceremony  the  suck- 
ing is  done  at  the  heart  only,  and  is  for  the  purification  of  the  heart. 
He  no  sooner  sucks  at  the  heart  of  the  second  novice  than  a  female 
theurgist  repeats  the  same  rite  with  the  girl  at  the  south  end  of  the 
line,  and  contimies  with  the  other  two  novices;  one  after  another  from 
the  choir  repeat  the  form,  until  every  theurgist  of  the  fraternity  has 
drawn  evil  from  the  heart  of  the  novice,  each  one  aiming  to  outdo  the 
other  in  extravaganza.  No  one  omits  to  pass  around  the  altar  from 
the  north  side  in  going  to  the  bowl  to  deposit  the  material  supposed 
to  be  di'awn  from  the  hearts  of  the  novices. 

The  women  are  as  enthusiastic  as  the  men,  but  are  awkward,  while 
the  men  are  wonderfully  graceful.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  cere- 
mony' each  novice  is  assisted  to  her  feet  by^  the  fraternity'  parent,  who 
leads  her  to  the  altar,  where  they  both  pray,  and  afterward  she  is  led 
to  her  place  on  the  ledge  on  the  north  side  of  the  room.  When  the 
novices  have  taken  their  seats  the  warrior  carries  out  the  bowl  of 
suppo.sed  extracted  material.  Two  men  leave  the  choir  and  appear 
before  the  altar  just  as  the  Great  Mothei-  deposits  ashes  before  it,  and 
the  former  ceremony  of  sprinkling  ashes  for  purification  is  repeated. 
Tho.se  present,  still  holding  in  their  left  hands  the  meal  previou.sly 
distributed,  wave  their  hands  four  times  around  their  heads,  from  left 
to  right,  whenever  the  dancers  strike  the  ashes  from  their  plumes. 

After  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  to  the  six  regions  is  repeated,  all  but 
the  really  ill  people  stand  and  pray  aloud.  The  prayer  closes  shortly 
before  2  in  the  morning,  and  the  male  members  gather  about  the 
altar,  and  afterward  the  female  members,  to  sprinkle  meal  and  receive 
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a  draft  of  medicine  water  from  tiie  a'kwamosi.  Tlie  women  return  to 
their  homes  two  hour.s  after  midnit^ht,  but  the  men  remain  and  sleep 
in  the  ceremonial  chamber.  The  second  morning  finds  the  men  occu- 
pied making  prayer  plumes  and  mi'wachi  for  the  novices. 

Second  iiujht.  Most  of  the  men  have  their  bodies  zigzagged  in 
white,  symbolic  of  lightning,  and  each  man  wears  a  wreath  of  yucca 
ribbon.  The  female  theurgists  wear  their  conventional  dress  and  red- 
colored,  fluffy  eagle  plumes  attached  to  the  forelock;  their  feet  and 
legs  halfway  to  the  knee,  and  hands  and  arms  midway  to  the  elbow, 
arc  painted  white.  The  altar  and  the  floor  before  it  are  white  with 
meal,  sprinkled  by  the  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  a  line  of  meal 
crossed  four  times  extends  from  the  altar  to  the  ladder.  The  Heast 
Gods  pass  over  this  line  to  be  present,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  bodies 
of  the  theurgists.  The  animal  fetishes  l)v  <^he  altar  influence  the 
spiritual  presence  of  the  Beast  Gods. 

The  ceremonial  opens  with  the  consecration  of  watei',  according  to  the 
ritual  pi'eviously  described.  At  10  o'clock  a  warrior  dances  liefore  the 
altar,  not  moving  from  the  spot  upon  which  he  first  stands.  He  holds 
an  eagle-wing  plume  in  each  hand,  which  he  extends  alternately  toward 
the  altar.  After  a  time  he  dips  the  plumes  in  the  medicine  water  and 
sprinkles  the  altar,  afterward  sprinkling  to  the  six  regions.  Two 
theurgists  now  leave  the  choir  and  dance  wildly  l)efore  the  altar,  after- 
ward dashing  madly  about,  growling  like  the  beasts  they  represent. 
They  are  soon  joined  by  two  female  theurgists.  The  warrior  whirls  the 
cloud  cluster  surmounted  l)y  vV'chiyalii'topa  (being  with  wings  and  tail 
of  knives),  which  is  suspended  above  the  altar,  by  touching  it  with  his 
eagle  plumes  held  in  the  right  hand,  that  the  clouds  of  the  world  may 
gathei- over  Zuni.  lie  also  sprinkles  the  altar  and  choir  at  intervals, 
and  sprinkles  the  women  twic(>  ))v  dipping  his  jjlumes  into  the  nitHlicine 
water.  After  the  theurgists  who  are  now  on  the  Moor  form  in  two  files, 
three  in  each,  and  face  first  nortli  and  then  south,  the  warrior  gradually 
becomes  wilder  in  his  gesticulations  Ix-foi-e  the  altar,  bending  until  he 
almost  kneels  befoic  it,  which  he  leavivs  every  now  and  then  to  join  the 
dancers  or  to  heal  (h(>  sick.  A  guest  from  the  jiueblo  of  Sia,  who 
Itelongs  to  the  Fire  fi'aternity  of  that  pueblo,  go(\s  to  (h(>  fireplace  and 
stani})s  in  llie  lii'c  and  lilcially  bathes  himself  in  the  liv(>  coals.  He 
then  takes  a  large  coal  in  his  right  hand,  and  afltM-  rubbing  his  throat 
and  breast  with  it  he  ])laces  it  in  his  mouth.  Others  of  tht^  l-'irc  fra- 
ternity also  j)Iay  wit  h  the  coals,  rul)l)ing  them  ov(M-  one  anol  her's  backs. 
As  the  nighl  wanes,  the  cries  of  th(>  theurgists  l)ecome  louder  and 
wilder,  and  ( he  ( ime  of  t  lu>  dance  grows  faster.  'I'he  women  are  as  wil  I 
as  Hie  men.  Mothers  move  llieir  infants*  tiny  lists  in  lime  with  the 
rattle,  di  um,  and  song.  Th(>  men  keej)  ( heir  upper  arms  l  at  her  chise  to 
th(>ir  sides  as  they  iais(>  their  hands  up  and  down.  The  liiK*-  of  dan 
cers  ofltMi  bi'eak  into  a  promiscuous  mass.    Now  and         a  man  drags 
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;i  udiiiaii  In  ilic  iloor.  coiiiix'lliiii:-  licr  to  (laiico.  Again  the  dancers  run 
altoiit  lu'iiliiiL;-  the  >i(  k.  'I'wo  or  tnoro  tli(Mir<>-ist,s  soniotiines  grab  at 
tlH>siiiii(>  pntitMit  siiiniltaiH'oiisl\ .  The  patient  oft<Mi  nil)s  liis  hands  up 
the  liiick  of  tilt'  thcurgisi  during  tiic  healing. 

Tiic  a'kwauiosi  >tands  hy  the  altar  ivceping  time  witli  lii.s  pUune.s, 
heUl  in  each  hand  and  moved  simuitaneou.sly  up  and  down.  An  aged 
m^in.  nuicii  ci-ippied  with  liieumatism,  who  comes  late  in  the  evening, 
receives  treatment  from  many  of  the  theurgists,  who  seem  especially 
interested  in  his  case.  The  largest  number  of  women  observed  on  the 
llooi'  at  anv  one  time  is  seven,  and  these,  with  the  number  of  men 
crowding  the  tlooi',  form  a  curious  living  kaleidoscope.  The  dance 
closes  shortly  before  midnight.  The  a'kwemosi  dips  his  plumes  into 
the  medicine  water  and  places  the  quill  ends  to  the  lips  of  the  Sia 
guests.  First  the  men  and  then  the  women  group  about  the  altar, 
each  receiving  a  draft  of  medicine  water  from  the  a'kwamosi,  and 
sprinkle  the  altar  with  meal.  Then  the  women  leave  for  their  homes 
with  their  wideawake  babies  on  their  backs.  The  men  remain  in  the 
ceremonial  room. 

T/i/'/'f/  nUjht.  The  ceremony  is  somewhat  dela3'ed  by  the  making 
of  Hash -light  pictures,  much  effort  being  necessary-  to  succeed,  as  the 
fraternity  at  large  make  strong  objection.  The  officers  of  the  fra- 
ternity finally  prevent  any  interference. 

The  members  of  the  order  are  devoid  of  paint  or  other  decoration, 
except  the  yucca  wreath  and  flufl'y  eagle  plume.  At  half  past  10 
o'clock  the  room  is  well  tilled,  the  choir  having  previously  grouped  in 
the  designated  place.  The  a'kwamosi  is  seated  as  usual  by  the  medi- 
cine bowl  at  the  altar,  and  the  medicine  water  is  prepared.  A  warrior 
of  the  f raternit}'  now  comes  before  the  altar  and  moves  his  eagle-wing 
plumes  up  and  down.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  director  dances  before 
the  altar  and  then  proceeds  to  heal  the  sick.  After  sucking  his  first 
patient,  who  is  a  woman,  he  throws  the  supposed  extracted  material 
into  the  fire.  His  next  subject  is  the  a'kwamosi,  from  whose  side  he 
'"draws"  an  object  and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  He  afterward  deposits 
the  material  supposed  to  come  from  his  patients  in  the  bowl  presided 
over  by  the  aged  woman.  For  some  time  he  practices  healing  alone, 
when  his  exquisitely  graceful  movements  can  be  clearly  observed. 
When  the  director  retires,  the  warrior  moves  from  his  position  before 
the  altar,  and  a  second  theurgist  comes  to  the  floor.  Dipping  his 
plumes  in  the  medicine  water,  he  sprinkles  the  choir  and  dances  wildly 
before  the  altai',  twisting  and  bending  his  body,  and  proceeds  to  prac- 
tice on  the  patients.  In  a  few  moments  he  is  joined  by  two  female 
theurgists,  who  perform  curious  antics  before  the  altar,  bending  first 
one  knee  and  then  the  other.  Gi'aduall}'  the  number  of  theurgists  on 
the  floor  increases,  leaving,  however,  a  suflacient  body^  to  continue  the 
song.    One  of  the  practicing  theurgists  is  a  Sia  guest  invited  to  take 
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part  in  the  healing.  He  falls  on  one  knee  before  the  altar,  his  back  to  it, 
then  rises  and  proceeds  to  practice.  Toucliing  one  of  the  women  with 
the  tips  of  his  two  eagle-wing  plumes,  he  extends  his  hand  and  receives 
the  stone,  which  he  professes  to  draw  from  the  bod}'  by  the  touch  of 
the  plumes,  and  holds  it  up  to  view.  The  trick  is  beautifully  and 
gracefully  performed.^'  The  Sia  theurgist  stamps  in  the  tire  with  his 
bare  feet,  and  runs  about  with  a  large  live  coal  in  his  hand,  finally 
rubbing  it  over  his  nude  body.  The  scene  is  dramatic  when  the  Hoor 
becomes  ci'owded  and  the  theurgists,  jumping  about  in  groups  in  squat- 
ting positions,  manipulate  their  eagle-wing  plumes  as  they  aj)proach 
the  invalids.  As  one  touches  an  invalid  the  others  of  the  group  draw 
near,  waving  their  plumes,  which  are  usually  held  in  the  left  hand 
during  the  dance  or  sucking,  and  pointing  them  toward  the  sick  one. 
Occasionally  two  theurgists  practice  upon  an  invalid  at  the  same  time, 
the  others  manipulating  their  plumes  about  him. 

For  a  time  tio  woman  is  on  the  floor;  then  one  appears,  doing  her 
share  in  the  healing.  A  warrior  stands  back  and  to  the  south  of  the 
altar,  keeping  time  with  a  plume  held  in  each  land.  A  second  warrior 
also  beats  time  with  his  phunes  while  he  remains  seated  at  th^  south 
side  of  the  altar.  The  a'kwamosi  retains  his  standing  position, 
keeping  time. 

At  11  o'clock  the  director  of  the  fraternity  and  a  woman  leave  the 
chamber,  each  carrying  a  pinch  of  meal,  which  they  sprinkle  outside, 
and  a  Sia  Indian  steps  to  the  door  and  throws  out  a  pinch  of  meal,  aft- 
erwai'd  gargling  his  throat  to  cleanse  it,  and  returns  to  the  choir.  All 
the  dancers  but  one  now  leave  the  floor.  He  perforins  extravaganza 
before  the  altar  for  a  time,  and  resumes  dancing,  when  he  is  joined  by 
a  female  (Ixuirgist.  who  gives  the  most  ])eculiar  screeches  as  she  awk- 
wardly jumps  about  the  floor.  After  a  time  a  man  joins  the  couple 
and  the  three  dance  sidewise,  one  behind  the  other,  up  and  down  the 
room.  In  moving  toward  the  altar  they  face  soutli.aiid  as  they  dance 
from  it  they  face  north. 

Shortly  after  11  the  first  of  these  dancers  goes  outside  the  hoiise  and 
garghvs  his  throat,  (he  second  man  retui  ns  to  the  choir,  and  (he  female 
theurgist  is  left  alone  on  tlie  floor.  After  dancing  violently  for  a  time 
she  is  joineil  l)y  an()(h<M'  woman,  who  holds  her  eagle  plumes  in  hor 
right  hand.  'i'h(>  two  dance  until  twenty  minutes  sifter  midnight. 
The  position  ol'  the  arms  of  the  women  in  dancing  seldom  varies,  the 
upper  arms  lieing  kept  close  to  the  body,  and  the  lower  extended  out- 
ward. When  they  take  tht>ir  s(^a(s  all  draw  in  a  sacred  breath  fi-om  their 
eagle  plumes,  and  the  oflicers  of  the  Mystery  medicine  order  re]>ea(  a 
prayer.  The  warrior  now  carries  out  the  Imwl  containing  the 
extracted  matter  and  bnt  i(>s  the  contents.    The  a'kwamosi  admini>*tors 
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a  (liiit't  of  iii('(liciiu>  water  to  each  person  prosont-,.  The  men,  and 
arterward  (lie  woiiuMi,  j^atlier  about  the  altar  and  pray,  and  the  women 
reiuni  til  tlicii-  homes,  the  men  remainin{»'  in  the  ceremonial  chamber. 

Fourth  iiiiiht.  Tlie  four  walls  of  tlie  ceremonial  chamber  are  orna- 
mented with  j)aiMtin<is  of  the  couyar  in  yellow,  l)ear  in  black,  badger 
w  hite  spotted  in  black,  wolf  in  gray,  and  a  second  ))ear  in  dark  gray 
followed  by  a  cul).  A  black  thread  outlines  each  figure  except  the 
cub.  The  hearts  are  shown  in  red,  with  a  line  extending  fi'om  the 
heart  to  the  moutii  in  the  .same  color.  A  red-colored  Hutfy  eagle 
plume,  insigiua  of  Mysteiy  medicine,  is  attached  to  the  outline  near 
the  head  of  each  animal.  The  altar  is  elaborate  with  its  fetishes  and 
other  accessories. 

Although  tiie  opening  of  the  ceremonial  is  not  until  11  o'clock,  the 
personal  adornment  commences  at  9,  the  men,  as  usual,  painting  first 
tluMr  own  limbs  and  then  the  bodies  of  one  another  in  red  hematite 
and  then  in  micaceous  hematite.  Both  of  the  paints  are  scraped  and 
mixed  in  water.  The  women  decorate  in  white  their  own  feet  and 
legs  halfway  to  the  knee  and  their  hands  and  arms  midway  to  the 
elbow\  Some  time  is  consumed  in  this  decoration,  and  the  process  is 
evidently  enjoyed.  Finally  all  is  completed  and  the  men  group  in 
the  southwest  end  of  the  room. 

Members  of  the  A'pi^'liishiwanni  are  privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  all  the  fraternities,  but  they  are  not  alone  the  privileged 
ones.  Others  may  not  only  be  present  by  invitation  of  the  director  of 
a  f  raternit}^  but  they  may  be  active  in  the  healing.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon for  the  director  of  a  fraternity  to  invite  members  of  another 
organization  to  join  him  in  his  ceremonies.  On  the  present  occasion 
two  men  and  a  woman  of  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity  and  other  guests 
from  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  one  being  a  woman,  arrive  and  are 
greeted  with  marked  cordialit}^,  though  pronounced  formalit}^,  and 
shown  seats  on  the  ledge  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  near  the  choir. 
The  two  theurgists  from  Sia,  who  have  been  present  each  night,  are 
also  cordially  received  and  shown  seats  on  the  south  ledge. 

At  the  outset  sacred  meal  is  given  from  corn  husks  into  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand  and  afterward  medicine  is  distributed  from  corn  husks. 
The  meal  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  the  medicine  is  taken  into  the 
mouth  of  the  one  who  receives  it  and  expectorated  on  the  body  and 
afterward  rubbed  over  the  body  with  the  right  hand.  A  warrior  and 
another  male  member  carry  out  food  from  before  the  altar,  each  pro- 
viding himself  with  a  pinch  of  meal  from  a  basket  before  it,  and  the 
a'kwamosi,  who  sits  as  usual  to  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  after 
making  a  cross  of  meal  upon  which  the  medicine  bowl  is  to  stand, 
signals  the  choir  to  begin  ])y  raising  the  bowl.  The  ritual  attending 
the  making  of  the  medicine  water  does  not  vary  from  that  previously 
described. 
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The  two  who  left  the  chamber  to  offer  food  to  the  Beast  Gods  relurn 
before  the  completion  of  the  consecration  of  the  water,  and  the  war- 
rior whirling  the  rhombus,  .steps  back  to  give  them  room  bv  the 
altar  to  sprinkle  meal  and  to  pray.  At  the  close  of  the  preparation 
of  the  medicine  water  the  a'kwamosi  stands  and  sprinkles  it  on  the 
altar  with  his  plumes,  after  which  a  female  theurgist  collects  ashes 
from  the  fireplace  with  her  plumes  and  deposits  them  in  a  heap 
before  the  altar.  Immediately  the  drum  is  heard  in  addition  to  the 
rattle,  and  two  men  leave  the  choir  for  the  floor  and  lift  the  ashes  just 
deposited,  with  their  plumes.  One  skips  down  the  noi'th  side  of  the 
room,  the  other  the  south  side;  crossing  at  the  far  end,  they  return  on 
opposite  sides,  proceeding  in  an  ellipse.  As  they  pass  down  the  room 
they  sprinkle  the  people  with  the  ashes,  and  on  their  i-eturii  they  grace- 
fully manipulate  their  plumes,  still  held  in  each  hand.  Meeting  near 
the  altai-,  the\^  stand  for  a  moment  side  liy  side,  facing  north,  and  then 
turn  and  face  the  west.  Ext(Miding  the  right  arm  backward  and  the 
left  arm  forward,  they  simultaneously  strike  the  plume  held  in  tlie 
left  Iiand  with  th(^  one  held  in  the  right,  by  a  long  under  sweep  of  the 

right  hand,  exclaiming  at  the  moment,  Hu  hu  hu  

hu  uh.    The  process  of  sprinkling  the  people  and  striking  the 

plumes  is  then  repeated.  Again  they  lift  ashes  and  sprinkle  them  to  the 
East,  Noi  th,  West,  South,  Zenith,  and  Nadii-,  lifting  ashes  each  time  for 
each  region.  The  sprinkling  to  the  six  regions  is  repeated  and  the  two 
retui  n  to  the  clioii-,  when  two  others  leave  it.  At  this  time  four  woukmi 
foiin  a  line,  extending  east  and  west,  and  dance.  After  extravaganza 
before  the  altar,  the  two  men  dash  about,  healing  the  sick.  Other  theur- 
gists  appear  on  the  floor,  and  the  ntunber  of  dancers  increases.  Owing 
to  the  pi  esence  of  invited  guests,  the  novices  adjourn  to  another  place  at 
midnight,  to  be  decorated.  Each  fraternity  parent  i.s  preceded  by  his 
fiaternity  child.  The  (ireat  Mother,  who  is  b(>fore  the  othei-  frater- 
nity i)arents,  carries  a  kettle  of  kaolin  mixed  with  water,  to  be  used  on 
(he  novices.  As  soon  as  they  depart  the  floor  is  cleared,  and  though 
the  choir  irmains  in  ])osition.  then^  is  no  music  during  the  hour's 
abs(>nce  of  the  novices,  this  i)eing  (he  only  rest  for  the  singers  from 
(he  opening  of  the  ceremony  in  the  evening  to  (he  following  morning 
at  7  (/clock  or  later. 

After  an  absence  of  an  hour  (lie  novicM-s  and  (heii-  fra(ernitv  parents 
return,  the  .wee  one  being  carried  on  her  fraternity  father's  ba(-k:  the 
feet  and  l(>gs  hiilfway  (o  the  knees  and  (he  hands  and  arm^  liMlfwjiv  to 
(he  elbows  are  ))!iin(ed  wlii(e.  '!'h(<y  weiir  (he  ordinaiy  dress  and  led 
bel(,  and  (lie  li:iir  is  done  up  in  (Im-  u^nal  way.  A  circle  of  white  paint 
will)  lisiwk  down  M((n(  lie<l.  >\  ml)olie  of  (he  clouds  of  the  world,  crowns 
(li(>  head.  The  chin  and  u[)per  lip  are  also  pain(e«l  in  Uaolin  and  coven^l 
with  the  down.  An  owl  and  a  raven  feathei'  nn^  crossed  on  the  wrist 
and  lield  in  itl.'ice  1)\  \  nccM  ribbon^,  (he  owl  f(\i(her  ]>oin(ing  ou(wnrd. 
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till"  otliiT  pointing;'  iii\v:ii'(l.  'I'lic  iiovicos  aro  led  to  scats  on  the  north 
Icil^c  iicai-  Ihc  altar  hytlicii'  fraternity  i)ar('iits,  the  younger  girl 
sitting  on  her  mother's  lap. 

'rh(>  rclui  ii  of  tlie  novices  is  tlie  occasion  for  reopening  the  song, 
and  in  a  few  niiiuites  the  dancing  begins,  the  director  of  the  fraternity 
being  the  tiist  to  ai)pear  on  the  floor.  He  dances  before  the  altar, 
bending  and  twisting  his  body  and  growling  aninial-likc,  every  little 
while  (lashing  up  to  an  invalid  and  "drawing  disease'"  from  the  body.. 
During  the  tifteen  minutes  that  he  practices  a  warrior  stands  to  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  holding  his  eagle  plumes  in  each  hand,  con- 
stantly extending  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other.  When  the  director 
retires  behind  the  altar  the  novices  form  in  line  and  dance  (the  young 
child  being  held  on  the  back  of  - a  woman  b}^  means  of  cotton  cloth). 
Theurgists  from  time  to  time  cease  their  healing  to  join  in  the  dance. 
The  noise  of  the  choir  increases  in  volume  until  the  close  of  the  medi- 
cine practice  previous  to  the  closing  ceremony  of  initiation,  except 
for  five  minutes  allowed  to  all  for  rest.  Occasionally  the  woman 
holding  the  child  is  relieved  and  sits  for  a  while,  but  this  is  not  often. 

Five  male  and  two  female  theurgists  are  soon  at  work  upon  the 
patients.  Gradually  others  come  to  the  floor  until  about  twenty  are 
dashing  about  madl}'  among  the  sick.  Sometimes  four  theurgists  are 
sucking  at  one  man.  As  the  night  wanes  and  the  floor  becomes  more 
crowded  the  scene  grows  more  and  more  wild  and  weird  and  the  excite- 
ment is  intense.  The  women  appear  even  more  excited  than  the  men, 
though  they  are  far  from  graceful,  and  their  attempts  at  legerdemain 
are  very  poor.    The  Great  Mother,  however,  is  one  of  the  experts. 

Among  the  vast  number  sufJering  from  real  or  imaginary  ills  a 
few  are  seriously  afflicted.  Though  several  theurgists  pretend  to 
extract  from  the  writer's  forehead  (she  is  suffering  from  headache) 
material  "shot"  in  b}^  witches,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  discover 
the  clever  tricks.  Large  pebbles  and  yards  of  3'arn  seem  to  be  drawn 
from  her  forehead.  A  Sia  guest  apparently  extracts  a  large  stone. 
Occasionally'  some  one  is  caught  nodding,  and  is  at  once  wakened  by  a 
neighbor  in  no  very  kind  tone.  Sleeping  at  such  times  is  regarded  as 
most  disrespectful  to  the  Beast  Gods,  only  3'oung  infants  being  accorded 
the  privilege.  At  times  the  theurgists  dance  in  groups;  then  again 
the  men  and  women  form  into  several  parallel  lines,  facing  first  the 
south  and  then  the  north,  as  they  dance  back  and  forth  from  west 
to  east.  Usually  there  are  more  men  than  women  on  the  floor.  A 
theurgist  from  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  followed  by  three  of  his 
fellows,  who  appear  to  be  charmed  by  their  leader,  enters  the  chamber 
in  semicrawling  position,  and  after  holding  a  crystal  for  a  moment 
to  the  breast  of  an  invalid — the  crystal  showing  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease— he  touches  the  spot  with  his  two  eagle  plumes  with  a  trem- 
bling motion,  and  while  one  of  the  party  sucks  the  spot  he  continues 
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the  motion  with  the  plumes  over  the  body.  The  theurgist  who 
extracts  the  cause  of  the  disease  distorts  his  face  and  bod\'  in  his 
efforts  to  be  rid  of  the  foreign  material.  Finall}'  he  draws  many 
yards  of  yarn  from  his  mouth.  Again  the  leader  with,  his  followers 
approaches  an  invalid  and  rubs  his  plumes  over  the  body  with  a 
peculiar  trembling  motion;  and  placing  the  crystal,  which  he  holds  in 
the  left  hand,  against  the  body,  he  touches  the  plumes  held  in  the 
right  hand  to  the  spot  indicated  by  the  crystal,  and  with  the  tip  ends 
of  the  plumes  draws  disease  near  the  surface  and  sucks  the  spot,  and 
after  great  distortions  he  graduall}'  succeeds  in  ''drawing"  several 
yards  of  string. 

Most  of  the  extracting  of  disease  is  done  by  sucking,  but  in  some 
instances  the  plumes  only  are  used  to  draw  disease  to  the  surface, 
when  the  mat(!rial  is  caught  with  the  hand.  The  best  manipulating  is 
near  the  writer.  Stones  varying"  in  size  from  minute  to  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  bits  of  old  cloth,  and  strings  of  various  kinds  are  exhil)- 
ited  by  the  thcurgists.  The  men  always  show  what  they  are  supposed 
to  have  extracted,  the  hand  IxMiig  Hrst  waved  toward  the  inv  alid,  and 

with  the  exclamation,  "Hu_   hu. .  .  hu  hu  uli."' 

Usually  each  theurgist  waves  the  hand  containing  the  extracted  mate- 
rial before  the  altar  previous  to  depositing  it  in  the  large  bowl  pro- 
vided foi-  the  purpose,  but  tli»>  woukmi,  except  the  Groat  ]\Iother.  keep 
their  hands  closed  while  waving  them,  and  no  sound  is  heard  when  the 
hand  is  opened  over  the  bowl.  Though  generally  the  theurgist  casts 
the  supposed  extracted  material  into  the  bowl,  the  lirst  time  he  usu- 
ally throws  it  into  the  tire;  then  he  takes  a  pincii  of  meal  from  the 
basket  before  the  altar  and  leaves  the  chamber  to  sprinkle  it  outside 
with  a  ])ruyer.  Sometimes  a  thetirgist  wears  the  skin  of  a  bear's  foot 
on  his  left  hand;  again  ()M(>  is  worn  on  each  hand.  When  a  dozen  or 
more  theurgists  are  on  tli(>  floor,  tlirir  bodies  thrown  forward  until 
tiiey  iipp(>ar  like  the  animals  they  personate,  growling  and  wrangling 
with  one  another,  (lie  scene  is  weird  and  impressive. 

At  half  past  3  o'clock  the  healing  performances  close  for  a  time. 
Tli(>  (lanc(!  c(>ases  and  the  novices  foi-m  in  line  Itehind  their  fralcMnity 
l)aients,  who,  facing  south,  extend  an  eagle  plume  over  each  shoulder, 
the  ends  of  which  are  caught  by  the  novice,  while  the  wife  or  sij^ter 
of  th(^  frateinily  pariMit  is  behind  and  rests  a  hand  on  each  shouMiM- 
of  the  i\ovice.  In  (his  way  they  advance  several  s(eps  towani  (he 
south  and  stand  foi-  a  nionicnt.  when  the  (treat  Mother,  who  is  at 
the  west  end  of  (be  line,  (urns  toward  the  east,  and  (hev  all  swing 
wheel  fashion.  TIh  shoulders  of  the  novices  are  moved  in  time  with 
the  choir,  and  th(>  novices  make  a  similar  motion  with  the  phnnos. 
Again  they  wheel  around  by  the  north  and  fa<'e  w(>s(.  w  hen  (hev  reeeivi^ 
cons(«crated  water  from  the  a'kwamosi,  who  administers  it  from  a 
shell. 
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A  Iter  tlii>  ci'i-cmoiiy  witlillic  novices  the  dancing  is  resumed  uiid 
tlir  tlicuii^isls  coiitiiuic  tlieir  practicing  upon  the  sick.  Three  young 
:iiul  iliiirniingly  graceful  boys,  wearing  white  cotton  breet^hcloths, 
(heir  bodies  jjainted  wliite,  now  appear  for  the  first  time  among  tlie 
daiu-ers.  a  number  of  whom  are  women.  The  adult  novice  is  led  upon 
the  llooi-  to  I'eceive  her  tirst  lesson  in  healing.  She  is  very  awkward 
as  she  is  d lagged  about  by  her  fraternity  father,  who,  after  touching 
his  i)lume  to  some  portion  of  the  l)ody  of  an  invalid,  has  the  pupil  suck 
th<>  spot.  She  afterward  pretends  to  deposit  somethitig  from  her  mouth 
iiilo  her  fraternity  father's  right  hand,  and  he  dashes,  with  her  arm 
through  his,  to  the  bowl  and,  holding  his  hand  close  to  it,  appears  to 
drop  in  some  ot)ject.  When  novices  receive  their  tirst  instruction  no 
objects  are  seen  or  sounds  heard  in  making  the  deposit  in  the  bowl. 
The  wee  one  is  carried  on  the  back  of  her  fraternity  father,  who  throws 
himself  almost  prostrate  upon  the  floor,  jumps  about  in  a  squatting 
position,  and  performs  curious  feats  when  he  is  not  extracting  disease. 
The  child  takes  no  part  in  the  healing,  as  one  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  discretion  before  attaining  to  the  degree  of  practicing  medicine. 
After  some  fifteen  minutes  the  fraternity  children  are  returned  to 
their  places,  and  the}'  at  once  join  in  the  dance,  the  younger  one  dan- 
cing with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  elders.  One  of  the  theiirgists 
carries  on  his  back  a  boy  about  eight  years  of  age,  who  has  been 
previously  initiated  into  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine,  but  is  not  yet 
old  enough  to  be  active  in  his  order.  This  man's  actions  are  so  violent 
tljat  it  is  remarkable  the  child  retains  his  position. 

Tlie  Great  Mother  collects  ashes  from  the  fireplace  and  heaps  them 
before  the  altar,  and  the  ash-sprinklers  who  appeared  early  in  the 
evening  come  again  from  the  choir.  They  repeat  the  sprinkling  of 
the  ashes,  and  the}"  dance  in  front  of  the  altar  longer  and  more  vio- 
lently than  before.  After  the  ashes  are  sprinkled,  the  a'kwamosi 
administers  medicine  water  from  the  bowl  with  a  shell  to  the  men  and 
women,  and  all  sprinkle  the  altar  with  meal. 

The  novices  now  take  seats  on  boxes  in  line  facing  east.  A  bowl  of 
yucca  suds  is  brought  and  the  fraternity  parent  lifts  suds  with  his 
two  eagle-wing  plumes  and  anoints  the  head  of  the  novice.  After- 
ward each  member  of  the  order  dips  suds  with  his  eagle-wing  plumes 
and  deposits  them  on  the  head  of  each  novice,  and  then  the  head 
is  washed  by  the  wife  or  sister  of  the  fi'aternit}^  parent,  who  gives 
prayer  plumes  and  four  ears  of  corn  to  the  novice,  and  then  draws  his 
mi'li  by  the  novice's  lips,  head,  and  shoulders.  Each  member  of  the 
order  does  likewise  with  his  mi'li,  and  the  ceremony  of  initiation  into 
the  order  of  O'naya'nakia  is  closed.  Variations  of  a  minor  character 
occuri-ed  in  the  Mystery  medicine  order  in  1884. 

Soon  after  the  order  assembles,  one  of  the  theurgists,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Fire  division,  stands  before  the  altar  and  dips  the 
quill  ends  of  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  presses 
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the  quills  to  his  nude  breast  to  receive  the  charm  of  the  medicine, 
when  he  becomes  extravagant  in  his  beast-like  performances  and 
dancing.  He  raises  first  one  foot  tlien  the  other  as  high  as  possible, 
each  time  stamping  tirmly  upon  the  floor;  leaps  about  in  the  wildest 
manner;  throws  himself  upon  the  floor,  maintaining  the" most  graceful 
attitudes;  then  suddenly  rising,  dances  before  the  altar.  Aftei'  some 
minutes  he  runs  into  the  back  of  his  belt  the  two  eagle-wing  plumes  he 
carries,  and  dashing  forward  to  the  fireplace  takes  a  large  coal  and, 
dancing  about  with  it  first  in  one  hand  and  then  in  the  other  a  moment 
or  two,  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  where  it  remains  thirty  seconds,  during 
which  time  he  indulges  in  extravaganza.  He  is  soon  joined  by  other 
men  and  ))y  women,  whose  dusky  forms,  moving  beast-like  in  light 
or  shadow,  according  to  the  uncertain  light  of  the  embers  in  the  fire- 
place, their  eyes  almost  as  bright  as  the  coals  in  their  mouths,  which 
scintillate  with  every  breath,  carry  one  in  imagination  to  the  regions 
of  Pluto.  The  longest  time  a  coal  is  held  in  the  mouth  is  one  minute; 
the  shortest,  thirty  seconds.  There  is  considerable  rivalry  at  such 
times,  each  one  aitning  to  outdo  the  other,  yet  all  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  good  nature.  Wheti  the  coal  is  removed  from  the  mouth  it 
is  tossed  into  the  fireplace  with  a  peculiar  (juick  and  graceful  motion. 
After  a  time  the  theurgist  who  came  first  to  the  floor  dips  the  feath(>r 
ends  of  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  places  them  to 
his  mouth,  then  resumes  his  seat  in  the  choir.  Again  the  theurgists 
coni(>  forward  two  or  three  at  a  time  and  }H>lt  the  members  of  the  choir 
with  live  coals,  and  then  lighting  large  bunches  of  corn  husks,  shower 
the  choir  with  the  sparks,  and  each  one  runs  tiie  burning  mass  into  his 
mouth. 

When  these  in(Mi  r(>turM  to  tlie  choir  the  women  l)egin  dancing.  l)ut 
they  are  not  long  on  th(>  floor  when  a  young  man  of  the  Pi'iinni'hle 
(Sword)  order  nppeiirs  wenring  a  war  pouch;  a  wand  is  attaeht>d  to  the 
buck  of  his  head  iind  a  flnllv  eagle  plume  tied  to  the  forelock.  He 
a(l\  anees  to  the  altar,  nnd  dipping  the  feather  ends  of  his  eagle-wing 
plumes  into  the  medicim*  wal(M',  ])Ia('es  them  to  his  lips  and  rubs  them 
over  his  nti(l(>  body.  After  dancing  wildly  about  the  room  for  a  >lioil 
lime,  he  secures  a  sword  of  his  order  from  behind  the  altar,  and. 
dinicuig  Ix'l'ore  the  allai'  and  facing  it.  he  gracefully  throws  his  bodv 
i'orwMi'd,  twisting  and  turning  in  beast-hke  motions.  After  a  lime  he 
turns  and  faces  the  cast,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  swallows  the 
sword.  When  this  rite  has  been  ie]ieated  thre(>  times  ho  places  the 
sword  by  lii(>  allar.  ili^  in()\ cnienls  are  the  peifection  of  grace,  and 
llie  piclui'(>  i)res(Mil(H|  is  nio-t  jileasiu};.  The  flutist,  who  sits  behind 
(h(>  altar,  pulls  smoUe  (>aeh  side  of  it  al  intiM  vals.  Tln>  healing  <»f  the 
sick  begins  soon  after  tl)(<  swoid  swallowing,  and  (he  »word  swallower 
and  two  girls  conclude  the  dance  at  midnight.  'I'lie  remainder  of  the 
cei'tMnonial  corresponds  wil  li  the  (in(<  previou.sly  dc^ci'il'ed. 
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KIUK  OKOKK  or  Tin;  .Ma"kK  'iILAN'nAKWK  SWOKl)  DIVISION 

First  ni<iht.  'riic  tal)l('t  altar  is  ci'cclcd  as  usual  (lie  lii'st  day  in  the 
c-crcuioniai  ciiauihiM-,  and  incuihcrs  are  busy  pr('pariii<4'  prayer  plumes, 
the  tloor  ln'iiii;-  (|uit('  covered  with  iiiedieine  boxes  and  plumes.  When 
the  ri'atcMiiity  coiiveues  for  the  ui<)-ht  ceremonial,  the  novice's  father 
calls  tor  him  (tliere  being  but  one  novice  on  the  occasion  de,scril)ed) 
and  conducts  him  to  a  seat  on  the  north  side  of  the  ceremonial  cham- 
ber. Eight  oilicers  of  the  dift'erent  orders  of  the  Fire  division, 
eat-h  supplied  with  a  l)undle  of  juniper  (.species  not  yet  determined) 
splinters  as  long  as  from  the  heel  to  the  bent  knee,  measured  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  sit  behind  the  altar.  After  the  choir'* 
sings  one  .song  to  the  accompaniment  of  rattle  and  drum,  each 
otticer  takes  bits  of  the  root  and  blossom  of  3'arrow  (Achillea  lanu- 
losa)  into  his  mouth  and  expectorates  upon  the  splinters  six  times 
alternately,  and  deposits  the  bundle  behind  the  altar.  The  novice  now 
hands  a  husk  of  meal  to  some  member  of  the  order  and  returns  to  his 
seat;  while  the  man  receiving  the  husk  hands  it  to  the  chosen  frater- 
nity' father,  .saying:  "The  child  wishes  to  join  the  order."  The  chosen 
one  receives  the  meal,  .saying,  "  I  wish  for  the  good  heart  and  health 
of  my  son,"  and  he  distributes  the  meal  to  each  person  present,  depos- 
iting it  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  while  the  receiver  remains  seated. 

The  'Hlem'mosona  of  the  Sword  order  now  spreads  a  blanket  some 
distance  from  the  altar  and  removes  the  sword  blades,*  which  are 
wrapped  in  an  old  buckskin,  from  a  box  and  deposits  them  in  the 
center  of  the  blanket.  Each  member  has  his  sword  so  marked  that  he 
readil}^  selects  it  from  the  lai'ge  number;  he  then  attaches  the  feath- 
ered handle  to  it,  the.se  handles,  when  not  in  u.se,  being  kept  suspended 
on  the  wall  of  an  inner  room  of  the  ceremonial  house.  After  all  the 
swords  are  arranged  with  their  handles,  each  member  of  the  order 
sprinkles  the  altar  with  the  meal  which  was  given  him  by  the  novice, 
the  novice  alone  taking  meal  from  the  meal  basket  to  sprinkle  the 
altar.  They  pass  in  file  by  the  .south  side  and  around  the  altar  and 
down  the  north  side  of  the  room  to  the  east  end,  led  by  a  female 
member  of  the  fraternity  carrying  her  nii'li  and  meal  basket.  The 
'Hlem'mosona  follows  the  woman,  and  after  him  the  other  officers, 
and  then  the  order  at  large.  The  novice  follows  his  fraternity  father 
around  the  altar,  but  afterward  takes  his  seat  on  the  ledge.  When 
the  'Hlem'mosona  while  returning  to  the  altar  reaches  the  ladder 
leading  through  the  hatchway  into  the  chamber,  the  director  of  the 
dance,  who  is  midway  in  the  file,  begins  the  song.    The  sword  is 

a  While  all  the  members  of  the  Great  Fire  Iraternitymay  be  present,  only  those  of  the  Fire  division 
are  privileged  to  form  the  choir. 

''These  blades,  which  are  ot  juniper,  are  as  long  as  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  tip  of 
the  thumb,  the  fingers  extended,  and  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  crosswise,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide  slightly  curved  and  rounded  at  the  end.    They  are  rubbed  with  Congar  grease  and  red  hematite. 
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carried  in  the  left  hand  and  the  rattle  in  the  right.  After  one  song 
is  sung,  the  ^Hlem'mosona  addresses  his  people,  saying:  M\'  grand- 
fathers, my  uncles,  my  sons,  my  elder  brothers,  my  younger  brothers, 
to-night  I  commence  m}'  dance.  Are  any  of  m}^  people  sorry  ?  I 
want  ever\'body  to  be  happy  to-night."  The  dance  now  begins,  all 
passing  around  the  altar  from  the  south  side. 

A  woman  of  the  order  takes  the  novice  by  the  left  arm  and  leads  him 
through  the  line  of  dancers  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  facing  him  east, 
and  stands  behind  him  with  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  moving  one 
and  then  the  other  forward,  while  the  hands  of  the  novice  hang  by  his 
side.  After  the  dancers  pass  ai'ound  the  altar  a  second  time,  the  woman 
who  leads  them  approaches  the  novice,  the  other  woman  at  once  retir- 
ing, and  places  her  mi'li  to  his  right  shoulder,  head,  left  shoulder,  and 
mouth,  that  he  may  draw  in  the  sacred  life  bi'eath  of  A'wonawil'ona.'^ 
and  returns  to  her  place  as  leader  of  the  file.  Then  the  'Hlern'mosona 
stands  before  the  novice,  and  after  swallowing  his  sword  draws  it 
before  the  right  shoulder,  head,  left  shoulder,  and  lips  of  the  novice, 
as  was  done  with  the  mi'li,  and  returns  to  his  place.  Each  meml)er 
repeats  the  ceremony  with  his  sword  over  the  novice,  the  dancers  in 
the  meantime  contiiuiing  ai  ound  the  altar. 

The  fraternity  father  now  stands  before  the  novice,  and  after  swal- 
lowing his  sword''  hands  it  to  the  novice,  who  makes  an  effort  to  pass 
the  sword  down  his  throat.  The  sword  is  supposed  to  be  swallowed 
four  times  I)y  the  novice,  and  each  time  he  returns  it  to  tiie  fratei  nity 
father,  who  ))reathes  four  times  upon  it.'' 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  novice  failing  each  time  to  pass  tiic 
sword  dowii  his  throat,  his  fraternity  father  swallows  it  instead. 
After  the  sword  swallowing,  the  novice,  following  his  fi  aternity  father, 
joins  the  dancers,  who  remain  but  a  short  time  longer  on  the  floor. 
After  each  one  prays  before  the  altar  he  hands  his  sword  to  the  'HIimu'- 
mosona,  who  de])osits  it  on  the  l)uckskin  wliich  has  been  placed  close 
to  the  altar,  tiie  tips  of  the  swords  pointing  to  the  west.  The  l)uck- 
skin  is  folded  over  the  l)la(les,  leaving  the  handles  expo.sed.  After 
arranging  the  swords,  the 'HlrMn'mosona  lakes  his  ])osition  near  the 
ladder,  and,  begimiing  with  tli(<  'hle'pekwin  (d(>j)uty)  to  the  'Illt'-m  - 
mosona,  deposits  blossoms  and  bits  of  root  of  yarrow  in  lh(>  palm  of 
the  left  hand  of  each  nu'mb(<r  of  the  8word  order  who  stands  in  line 

'I  S(>o  p.  22. 

''  I'licvi'  Itidiivns  nrc  so  ck'vpr  nt  loifrrdpmHin  Hint  wiipn  first  olisorvpil  tho  swciM  swRllowiHR  «•«<> 
IliiuiKlit  to  be  (iiUMif  their  tricks.  To  c'Diivinoo  liorsplf.  tlip  writer  liiiiiicfii  n  nipiiil>cr  "1  this  onlcr, 
iiftrr  loiiK  pcrsiiiisioii,  to  visit  lior  rump  nnil  sunllow  thp  swonl.  Orpat  sorn-rv  w  ns  olisprvpil  « Iiile 
till'  lipnil  kcrctilpf  (Hid  li-iitlipr  poiirli  wprc  rctnovcil  nml  tlip  swori?  swallowcil.  ami  llip  tmlinn  lolhf* 
liny  tppls  Hint  Iip  whs  giiiltv  of  n  grcnt  wrong  in  swnHo\viii(i  tlip  swdnl  without  thp  porpnionv  which 
should  iiltpmi  it. 

'■  tliilikp  tlic  'nip'wckwp  frntpriiity.  it  Is  pxccptioiiBl,  so  n  pMniinpiit  tiipnilipr  of  the  ttTef\t  Fire  fro- 
tcriilly  stntcs,  for  a  iiovtcp  to  siiccppil  thp  first  iiight  in  swnllowinR  thp  swoM.  Hp  ndfls:  "1  fBilfd 
in  pvcry  cfTort  toswnllow  the  sword  ttu>  nielil  of  my  IniliRlion.  I  tried  lonr  limps,  imt  poiilil  not 
succeed." 
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mill  Ic  (he  novice.  Soiiir  put  the  iiicdiciiic  into  their  mouths  at  once, 
while  olh(M-s  wait  until  tliev  are  ahoiit  ready  to  eat  the  fire.  This 
medicine  is  chewecl  to  protect  the  mouth  when  the  tiro  is  eaten.  After 
tlu>  incdiciMe  is  disi  riUuted,  the  'Hlem'mosoiia  places  near  the  fire- 
place a  huudle  of  the  iunii)er  splinters  previously  referred  to,  and  the 
novice  is  a>>'ain  conducted  by  the  woman  to  the  middle  of  the  Hooi'. 
She  turns  him  to  face  the  east,  and  moves  his  shoulders  as  has  been 
described,  while  the  dancers  pass  twice  around  the  altar.  Again  the 
female  leader  of  the  file  of  dancers  goes  to  the  novice  as  l)eforc,  and 
the  first  woman  returns  to  her  seat;  then  the  'Hlem'mosona  lights  the 
bundle  of  splinters  and  puts  them  into  the  novice's  mouth.  When  the 
fire  is  out  he  draws  them  over  the  novice's  shoulders,  head,  and  mouth, 
as  previously  described;  this  ceremony  is  repeated  four  times  by  each 
member  of  the  order,  a  fresh  bundle  of  splinters  being  used  each  time. 
After  this  ceremon\'  the  splinters  are  laid  by  the  fireplace.  The  novice 
now  passes  with  his  fraternity  father  once  around  the  altar  and  returns 
to  his  seat,  and  all  sprinkle  the  altar  with  meal,  and  pray;  then  the 
warrior  of  the  Fire  division  carries  the  partiall}'  burned  splinters  east 
of  the  town  and  deposits  them  at  Ku'shilowa  (red  earth). 

Second  day.  After  six  songs  are  sung  to  the  six  regions  for  snow, 
two  members  of  the  Fire  order  go  in  single  file,  the  second  man  whirl- 
ing the  rhombus,  to  collect  two  young  trees.  They  are  preceded  by 
another  man,  who  carries  a  meal  basket  and  sprinkles  meal  for  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  village.  The  trees  which  are  selected  are  about 
3  feet  high,  one  being  pinon,  the  other  another  species  of  pine. 
Three  marks  ai"e  made  near  the  base  and  on  the  east  side  of  each  tree, 
denoting  eyes  and  mouth.  The  trees  are  cut  with  a  stone  knife  and 
are  carried  in  the  left  arm  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  the  man 
who  accompanied  the  tree  collectors  beyond  the  village,  receives  them 
and  waves  them  to  the  six  regions.  The  'Hlem'mosona  afterward 
puffs  smoke  from  native  tobacco  in  a  reed  over  them  and  attaches  a 
la'showanne  of  a  single  white  fluffy  eagle  plume  to  each  tree.  The 
collectors  of  the  trees  are  careful  to  bring  3'oung  buds  of  spruce 
and  pinon  trees  in  separate  husks,  some  of  which  are  put  into  the 
medicine  water;  the  remainder  are  afterward  distributed  to  the  fra- 
ternity at  large.  The  women  especially  are  anxious  for  the  "bud 
medicine,"  as  they  call  it,  which  is  eaten  when  a  woman  is  preg- 
nant. If  a  boy  is  desired,  she  eats  the  buds  of  the  pine;  if  a  girl, 
she  takes  those  of  the  pinon.  The  wish  is  always  realized  unless 
the  woman's  heart  is  bad.  Upon  the  writer's  asking  for  the  buds 
from  a  pine  branch  brought  to  the  village  with  a  load  of  wood,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  exclaimed:  "Oh,  they  are  no  good; 
the  bough  was  not  cut  from  the  tree  while  the  old  songs  of  the  Ma"ke 
'Hlan'nakwe  were  sung." 

The  man  who  receives  the  trees  lays  them  north  of  the  swords, 
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which  are  still  near  the  altar,  with  the  marks  indicating  eyes  and 
mouth  upward,  the  upper  portion  of  the  tree  pointing-  to  the  east.  At 
midnight  the  trees  are  carried  to  the  roof,  and  the  pinon  is  placed  to 
the  west  and  the  other  to  the  east  of  the  crossbar  of  the  hatchway, 
the  face  symbols  being  to  the  east,  where  the}"  remain  until  the  close 
of  the  ceremonial  on  the  fifth  day.  After  the  trees  are  placed  in 
position  the  eight  officers  of  the  fraternity  stand  around  them;  the 
flutist  plays,  the  warrior  whirls  the  rhombus,  while  the  'Illem'mosona 
prays  and  sprinkles  meal  upon  the  tree;?."  There  is  continuous  dan- 
cing and  sword  swallowing  on  the  second  and  third  days  until  midnight, 
and  an  elaboi'at(;  display  of  playing  with  tii'c  on  the  third  night.  The 
visits  of  the  Sword  order  to  other  houses  are  noted  in  the  'Hle'wekwe 
ceremonials. 

A  dry  painting  about  2i  feet  square  is  made  on  the  floor  and  near 
the  altar  on  the  fourth  afternoon.  The  foundation  of  the  painting  is 
the  oi'dinary  yellow  sand  found  near  the  village.  Its  groundwork  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  depth.  The  measurements  are  made  with  the 
right  hand,  from  the  tip  of  the  (humh  to  the  tip  of  the  second  finger 
and  from  the  tip  of  the  thuml)  to  the  tip  of  the  index  fing(>r.  The  four 
sides  of  the  s([uare  ar(>  measuj-ed  in  this  way.  rh(>  north  line  of  the 
square  is  syml)olic  of  the  Ilopi  countiT;  the  west  line,  of  the  Xavaho 
country;  the  south  line,  of  the  Mexican  couiitiy;  the  east  line,  of  the 
llio  (Jrande  country;  and  the  yellow  Wuv  lunning  thi'ough  the  center, 
which  is  of  coi'n  pollen,  is  symbolic  of  the  Zuiii  country,  the  lu^nrt 
and  center  of  all.  Th(>  black,  coloi'ing  is  charrinl  corncob  mixed  with 
other  powdered  pigment.  The  two  huiuiin  ligures  in  the  })ainting 
represent  Na'ke'e,  the  original  director  of  the  (in^it  Fire  fraternity, 
and  his  fellow  or  young(M-  brothei'.  Zigzag  lines  (>xtend  out  from 
each  side  of  the  ligures.  denoting  lightning,  "^rhe  wai'  ])ouch  is  indi- 
cated by  a  diagonal  line  across  the  body.  A  cireidar  spot  of  corn 
poll(>n  on  the  body  re])resents  the  heart.  Kagle-wing  feathers  are  held 
it)  ihv  hands.  The  \)\;u-\i  lini^s  extending  outward  below  the  knees 
represent  gai  ters  of  blue  yam.  Cro.ssesover  the  surface  of  the  paint- 
ing, with  a  single  grain  of  corn  on  each,  indicate  stars.  WIumi  the 
])ainting  is  comidetrd  it  is  protected  by  placing  a  stone  at  each  corner, 
upon  w  hich  |)iec(vs  of  wood  are  cros-sed  and  a  white  embroidered 
blanket  laid  over  the  wood. 

The  painting  is  uncovered  at  night  liv  th(>  '1  Hem  inosona  after  the 
swords  are  distributee!  to  fhidr  owneis.  who  are  groiiped  befoiv  the 
altar.  If  a  blemish  is  found  on  raising  the  blanket  fron)  the  psiinting 
the  Mllem'mosona  snys.  should  it  be  iu>ar  the  pollen  line:  "I  fear 
many  of  my  ptvipic  will  die."  If  the  defect  is  near  another  line,  then 
the  peopl(>  of  the  country  in<lic!it(Ml  by  the  line  will  die. 

After  passing  on<M>  around  the  altar  (he  Swoid  order  forms  in  lino. 

oTlie  trees  are  luii  n-fi-rrcd  lo  ns  sunlt,  but  (W  t^h'kwt  (Jiof  to  Im?  to»ic>«ed.  iwcrpM*. 
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'I'lic  two  >iu:ill  ti-t'i's  ui-c  l)r(>ii«i-ht  from  the  hatchway  and  as  the  'IHein'- 
iiiosoii:!  j)!iss('><  down  tlie  line,  lie  di'aws  the  trees  I)ef()rethe  face  of  each 
(lancer  with  a  prayer,  the  dancer  (lrawin<>'  a  sacred  breath  from  tliem. 
\\  lien  all  have  drawn  the  sacred  breath,  or  all  that  is  best,  from  the 
trees  they  are  placed  beside  the  altar,  and  the  Sword  division  visit  the 
chamber  where  the  Mu'waiye"  rehearse,  and  dance  and  swallow  the 
swords.  On  their  return  to  their  ceremonial  chamber  the  novice  is 
sei'ved  with  food,  and  then  all  present  partake  of  it. 

.Vfter  the  repast  is  finished  dancin{>-  is  resumed  and  contiiuies 
t  luoughout  the  night.  At  midiught  the  'Hlem'mosona  deposits  prayer 
plumes  and  sprinkles  meal  in  an  excavation  the  depth  of  a  man's  arm 
in  the  Si'aa'  te'wita  at  the  base  of  the  ladder  east  of  the  one  which 
leads  to  the  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  with  prayers  to  Na'kc'e,  the  original 
director  of  the  fraternity.  After  the  deposition  of  the  prayer  plumes 
the  'Hlem'mosona  covers  the  cavity  with  a  stone  and  earth  so  cleverly 
that  no  one  would  dream  of  its  existence.  This  spot  in  the  plaza  is 
most  sacred  to  the  Great  Fire  fraternity,  as  Na'ke'e  is  supposed  to 
have  disappeared  into  the  earth  as  this  point,  and  no  one  nmst  sit  on 
the  ladder  that  runs  up  by  this  excavation  or  on  the  roof  immedi- 
ately above  it  when  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  is  present  in  the  plaza, 
for  an  et'tone*  of  a  shi'wanni  (rain  priest),  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Great  Fire  fraternity,  is  kept  in  the  old  house  to  which  the  upper 
ladder  leads. 

Fifth  day.  At  dajdight  on  the  fifth  day  the  'Hlem'mosona  runs  hi:: 
hand  over  the  pollen  line  of  the  painting  in  the  ceremonial  chamber 
and  places  the  pollen  he  collects  in  a  corn  husk;  and  men  and  women 
hasten  forward  to  take  a  pinch  from  the  heart  (which  is  considered 
good  medicine  for  fecundity)  of  each  figure,  each  one  having  a  corn 
husk  in  which  to  place  what  is  collected.  The  grains  of  corn  are  also 
eagerl}'  sought.  One,  two,  three,  or  four  grains  collected  are  planted 
apart  from  other  corn  the  coming  year,  and  the  corn  raised  from  this 
is  not  eaten,  but  kept  till  the  next  year  and  planted  in  the  field  with 
the  other  cor.n.  After  all  the  mi'wachi  are  removed  from  the  altar, 
the  'Hlem'mosona  brushes  the  meal  on  the  floor  about  the  altar  to  the 
diy  painting  with  his  eagle  plumes  and  lifts  the  sand  with  his  two 
hands  and  deposits  it  in  a  bowl,  which  a  woman  places  near  him,  and 
carries  it  to  the  river  where  he  deposits  the  contents.  After  the 
'Hlem'mosona  leaves  the  chamber  a  box  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  with  a  blanket  spread  over  it,  upon  which  the  novice  takes  his 
seat.  The  fraternitv  father,  standing  behind  the  novice,  places  over 
his  shoulders  a  blanket  (a  gift)  which  has  the  sun  emblem,  painted  on  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  sewed  to  the  center  of  it,  and  steps  before  him, 
while  his  wife  stands  behind  the  novice  with  a  hand  on  each  shoulder. 


a  See  p.  458. 


b  See  p.  163. 
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The  ceremony  which  follows  is  the  same  as  described  on  page  502  at 
the  close  of  the  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  order  of  O'naj  a'nakia. 

Later  in  the  morning  the  chins  of  the  male  members  of  the  order 
are  painted  black  and  streaked  with  white,  symbolic  of  rain  clouds 
with  falling  rain.  The  neck  is  painted  yellow,  the  remainder  of  the 
bodj'  black;  the  upper  portion  of  the  arms  black,  and  the  forearms 
and  hands  yellow;  each  scapula,  the  outside  of  lx)th  arms  near  the 
shoulders,  the  I)reasts,  and  the  outer  side  of  the  legs  at  the  kneejoint  are 
crossed  in  double  lines  of  white;  the  upper  portion  of  the  legs  are 
white,  a  band  of  black  encircles  the  legs  about  the  knee,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  legs  and  the  feet  are  yellow.  Sometimes  these  dec- 
orations vary,  the  lower  leg  being  entirely  yellow.  Dance  moccasins 
are  worn.  White  and  black  beads,  the  lattei-  made  from  a  dried  berry, 
pass  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left  arm;  the  long  hair  is  tied 
tightly  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  red  yarn  or  a  red  garter,  a  yucca 
wreath  knotted  at  both  sides  encircles  the  head,  six  eagle-tail  feathers 
arranged  like  a  spread  tail,  with  a  few  yellow  pai'rot  feathers  pendent 
at  the  base,  ornament  the  left  side  of  the  head.  A  fluffy  eagle  plume 
colored  red  is  tied  to  the  forelock  of  such  dancers  as  Ix-long  to  the 
Mystery  medicine  order.  A  bow  wristlet  is  attached  to  the  left  arm,  and 
profusions  of  ko'liakwa,  coral,  and  tunjuoise  beads  are  worn  as  neck- 
laces. Kattles  iire  carried  in  the  l  ight  hands,  swords  in  the  left.  The 
'HIejn'mosona  cairies  a  crooked  prayer  plume  instead  of  the  rattle, 
and  his  deputy  has  instead  of  the  feathered  handle  to  his  .sword  a 
taldet  carved  in  cloucl  d(>sigiis  and  co1()r(>d  in  blue-green,  red.  yellow, 
black,  and  white,  and  further  ('mbellished  with  the  sun  and  a  star. 
Two  white  fluffy  eagle  feathers  tip  the  cloud  design  at  the  top  of  the 
tablet.  The  'Mlem'njosona,  the  Ko'mosona  (director-geniM'al  of  the 
ki'wi'siwe),"  and  the  pa'mosona  (scalp  custodian),  who  are  UKMubers  of 
this  fraternity,  have  each  a  serpentiform  sword  denoting  lightning.* 

The  fein!il(>  memlxMs  wear  their  ordinary  dn^ss.  including  moccasins, 
with  a  folded  mi'iia  passing  under  the  right  arm  and  fastened  on  the 
l.'ft  shoulder;  the  arms  and  neck  are  bare,  and  they  wear  turrjuoise 
(.wrings  and  idaborate  ru'cklaces:  tln^  hail'  i^  done  up  in  the  usual 
mann(>r,  with  a  IliifTy  eagle  plume  attached  to  the  forelock,  and  each 
carries  a  sword  in  her  left  hand  and  two  eaglo-wing  plumes  in  h(M' 
right. 

A  woman  canying  a  iiM^ai  l)ask(<t  leads  tii(>  dancers  through  the 
southeastern  covered  way  in  singl(>  lile  to  the  plaza.  Passing  to  the 
north  by  the  east  side  and  around  by  the  excavation  in  \\hich  the 
prayer  plumes  were  deposited  the  previous  night  to  Na'ke  e.  lhi\\  join 

aSoe  Kl'wl'slwp  and  their  flinptlonn. 

'"Tho  iirosciit  vviirriiir,  who  lins  hern  n  iiiomhor  i)f  tlio  frntcrnitv  four  vpdpn.  wbs  nnxioiis  (.i  p><i<>f«« 
micli  it  liKhlniiiB  sHoril.  lull  lln>  illliMii'miwinn  ohjoiMcil  on  tho  ifroiiixl  ihnt  ho  hmt  not  bpon  n  mom- 
hor  of  (111'  oiKii  Hi  zillion  long  oiioiikIi  for  tlio  )rooi1ni>«<>  of  his  honri  lo  hp  tostpil. 
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thr  liii.'  .if  the  'I  IIt>'\\  I'kwc  l'i-;itcrnil y,  who  lisnc  coinjjlctcd  their  (liuice 
ami  arc  rcl  i  I'i  tiL;'  I'roiii  the  plaza." 

The  mcinlicis  of  the  ( i  real  V'wc,  i'ratcniily  pass  oiico  around  the 
1h)X(>s  of  the  'I  llc'wokwe  before  dancing,  but  the  musicians  on  the 
notched  sticks  sit  with  bowed  heads  and  do  not  play.  Each  dance  is 
l)e<>un  with  a  barl)aric  shout;  then  the  dancers  settle  down  into 
monotonous  song.  There  is  little  or  no  variety  in  the  step;  first  one 
foot,  then  another,  is  raised  as  they  continue  to  encircle  the  boxes. 
The  'Hlem'mosona  is  the  first  to  step  from  the  moving  circle.  At 
this  moment  all  cease  to  dance,  and  simultaneously,  like  well-drilled 
soldiers,  commence  dancing  again,  and  reverse  the  swords,  holding 
the  blades  upward,  while  the  'Hlem'mosona  waves  his  serpentiform 
sword  over  the  boxes  and  prays.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  the  swords 
are  reversed  with  the  same  precision,  and  the  'Hlem'mosona  steps 
before  the  boxes  and  swallows  his  sword.  Again  they  move  on  for  a 
moment  or  two,  when  all  turn  and  face  the  center;  then  the  others  in 
turn  leave  the  circles  in  groups  and  swallow  the  swords. 

As  soon  as  one  group  returns  to  the  circle  others  step  out,  some 
swallowing  two  swords  at  once,  one  man  swallowing  three.  The  first 
group  faces  north,  the  second  faces  west,  another  south,  another  east, 
and  two  other  groups  face  east  for  the  zenith  and  the  nadir.  The  Great 
Mother  of  the  fraternity  swallows  two  swords  at  once.  It  is  noticed 
that  many  of  this  fraternity  I'un  the  sword  through  the  mouth  to 
moisten  it  before  swallowing  it,  but  this  is  not  done  by  the  *Hle'v\  ekwe 
fraternity.  They  dance  five  times  around  the  boxes,  swallowing 
swords  each  time,  and  as  the  boxes  are  encircled  the  fifth  time  the 
'Hlem'mosona  swallows  his  sword  facing  north,  two  men  swallow 
theirs  facing  east,  two  men  and  one  woman  swallow  theii's  facing  south 
(see  plate  cxviii),  the  warrior  with  his  lightning  sword  and  another 
man  and  the  Great  Mother  swallow  two  swords  facing  east. 

Again  three  men  face  north,  three  men  east,  two  men  south,  two 
men  and  two  women  south,  one  man  and  two  younger  boys  east,  the 
man  swallowing  three  swords  at  once;  and  the  'Hlem'mosona  again  swal- 
lows his  sword  facing  west.  Passing  around  the  circle  he  receives 
the  swords  from  each  person,  resting  the  feathered  handles  over  his 
right  arm.  When  all  the  swords  are  collected  he  has  all  he  can  man- 
age; he  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  facing  the  east,  and  prays. 
After  the  prayer  he  motions  the  swords  to  the  six  regions  and  again 
passes  to  the  dancers,  that  each  may  take  his  sword.  When  all  have 
received  their  swords  again  those  east  of  the  ladder  di-aw  as  near  as 
they  may  to  the  others  on  the  opposite  side  *  and  proceed  with  the 
dance,  and  at  its  close  they  make  their  exit  from  the  plaza  by  the 


a  See  p.  469.  The  'Hle'wekwe  fraternity  and  Sword  order  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity  hold  syn- 
chronal  meeting.s  in  January  and  February,  and  alternate  in  their  dancing  In  th'j  plaza. 
6  No  one  must  stand  directly  over  the  excavation  sacred  to  Na'ke'e  or  before  the  ladder. 
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eastern  covered  way.  Ere  the  last  of  the  dancers  has  disappeared 
from  the  plaza  the  music  of  the  notched  sticks  is  begun  and  the  men 
and  women  form  for  the  circle  dance  described  in  the  'Hle'wekwe 
ceremonial.  The  circle  gradually  increases  in  numbers,  through  the 
untiring  energy  of  the  a'mosi  and  the  a'mosono"kia.  Much  persua- 
sion is  often  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  dancers. 

On  retiring  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  after  the  last  dance  the 
swords  are  handed  over  to  the  'Hlcm'mosona  and  all  pra}'  before  the 
altar.    A  feast  brings  the  sword  festival  to  a  close. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SHO'XIKIANNA,  ARROW  DIVISION 

One  day  a  white  arrow  i)oint,  as  long  as  from  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger  to  the  second  joint  measui'ed  on  the  under  side  of  the  finger, 
dropped  to  the  floor  through  the  hatchway' of  the  ceremonial  chamber. 
The  director  of  the  Great  Fire  fraternity'  exclaimed:  "  What  is  this? " 
He  lifted  the  arrow  and,  upon  examining  it,  expressed  thanks  for  the 
gift.  He  declared  that  A'chiyillii'topa  (being  with  wings  and  tail  of 
knives)  must  have  dropped  the  arrow,  wishing  him  to  institute  an 
ari-ow  order.  The  director  attached  tlie  arrow  to  a  reed  shaft,  and 
after  making  three  ett'orts  he  succeeded  the  fourth  time  in  running  the 
arrow  down  his  throat  to  his  heart.  He  afterward  initiated  others 
into  the  arrow  swallowing,  and  so  instituted  the  order  of  the  Arrow. 
Only  men  belong  to  this  order.  The  ceremonial  occurs  every  fourth 
year  in  February,  in  connection  either  with  the  po'sikishi  (spnice 
tree)  ceremony  or  with  the  pa'et'towe  (Navaho  dance).  The  arrow 
swallowing  is  always  combined  with  sword  swallowing  and  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  sword  or  tree  ceremonial  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  in 
February. 

On  tlie  fouitii  day  of  the  festival  of  the  winter  solstice  tiie  war- 
rior of  (he  (Ireat  Fire  fraternity  cuts  a  reed  square  across  the  ends, 
the  length  from  the  ciirpus  to  thv  tip  of  the  middle  linger.  He  places 
a  bit  of  law  cotton  in  one  end,  and  after  filling  the  reed  with  corn 
pollen  he  stops  the  other  end  with  cotton,  then  colors  the  reed  red. 
leaving  the  cotton  white,  and  attaches  to  the  center  of  the  reed  a 
la'sliowanne  (one  or  more  plumes  attached  to  cotton  cord)  composed  of 
a  llutfy  under-wing  eagle  feather,  bunded  turkey  feather,  and  a  tail 
leather  from  (>acli  of  the  birds  of  the  six  region^-.  A  l»ead.  which 
may  l)(<  ko'liakw.-i  or  lur(|Uoise.  is  strung  on  tli(>  string  attached  to  the 
la'sliowanne.  Tlic  reed  is  wrapped  in  a  corn  husk  and  (he  warrior 
liiuids  i(  lo  llic  '  1 1  Icin'mosonn.  who  sils  near  (he  altar,  tlie  fra((Mnitv 
i)eing  conveiKMl  in  (lie  af(ernoon.  Holding  (he  reed  with  l>(>(h  han<is. 
the  'lllem'mosona  prays:  "(}ivc  nie  rains,  give  nie  corn,  horses,  all  ani- 
niiil  food,  and  o(h(>r  food  and  all  clodiing."'  'IMien  he  gi\  es  it  to  another 
ollicer  of  the  fraternity,  who  repeats  the  prayer.    Tlie  reed  in  (his 
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way  is  psissod  to  the  (Mijlil  olliccrs  iind  to  !ill  iiiiilos  ])roscnt,  who  I'opeat 
tli(>  siiiiio  pruNMM's.  Tlio,  warrior  of  the  fraternity  afterward  places  it 
ill  a  liaNlsct. 

Tlic  foll()win<;-  iiiorniii<>-,  the  order  having  spent  the  nij^ht  in  the 
fraternity  chanilx'r.  the  warrior,  after  taking  his  niornino-  meal,  car- 
ries the  reed  to  his  home;  but  soon  afterward  he  visits  O'pompia 
mountain,  and  after  reaching  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  younger  God  of 
War.  he  stdects  a  tall  tree  near  b^'.  Climbing  it,  he  attaches  the  reed  to 
the  topmost  liml),  with  praj'^ers  to  the  spirit  of  the  tree  to  intercede 
witii  the  u'wannami  (rain-makers)  for  cold  rains  and  snows.  On  his 
return  to  the  village  he  goes  to  the  house  of  every  man  of  the  frater- 
nity and  notifies  him  to  come  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  at  night,  at 
which  time  all  asseml)le  and  sit  and  smoke,  and  he  announces  that  they 
will  have  the  arrow  dance  in  Februarj'. 

The  ceremon}'  described  was  in  connection  with  the  Navaho  dance'* 
and  was  observed  by  the  writer  in  February,  1891.  Each  member  of 
the  Arrow  order  makes  three  prayer  plumes  to  Na'ke'e.  Two  are 
retained  and  one  is  given  to  the  director  appointed  to  collect  the 
young  pinon  and  spruce  trees  for  the  ceremonial.  The  indoor  cere- 
mou}-  of  the  Arrow  order  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Sword,  the 
main  difference  occurring  on  the  fifth  morning.  At  sunrise  on  the 
fifth  morning  the  men  make  suds  and  wash  their  heads.  The  one 
novice  also  washes  his  own  head.  The  hair,  which  the  men  must 
attend  to  for  one  another,  since  no  woman  can  come  in  or  touch  them, 
is  parted  over  the  head  and  done  up  in  the  usual  knot,  with  a  wreath 
of  yucca  around  the  head;  a  flufly  eagle  plume  dyed  red  is  attached  to 
the  forelock  and  an  elaboi'ate  wand  is  attached  pendent  to  the  back  of 
the  hair  near  the  crown.  Their  feet  and  legs  halfway  to  the  knees, 
and  hands  and  arms  nearly  to  the  elbow,  are  painted  white.  A  ser- 
pentine line  for  lightning  runs  up  the  outside  of  the  legs  and  upper  arms 
and  up  each  side  of  the  chest  and  each  side  of  the  back.  There  are  a 
few  variations,  one  man  having  blue-green  curves  spotted  in  red  and 
white  over  each  scapula;  another,  blue-green  up  his  right  arm  and 
3'ellow  up  his  left,  while  all  the  curves  on  a  third  are  of  blue- 
green  spotted  in  colors.  A  ribbon  of  yucca  encircles  the  right  wrist 
and  a  bow  wristlet  is  worn  on  the  left.  The  face  is  colored  black  to 
the  line  of  the  lips  and  painted  white  below;  hawk  down  is  applied 
over  the  white,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  down  is  stuck  to  the  end  of 
the  nose.  A  line  of  micaceous  hematite  extends  across  the  face  below 
the  eyes.  A  black  breechcloth  with  blue  embroidered  ends  is  worn. 
Kattles  are  carried  in  the  right  hand. 

Each  one  receives  in  his  left  hand,  from  the  *Hlem'mosona  the 

"The  participants  in  the  Navaho  dance  dress  similar  to  the  Navahos. 
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arrow he  is  to  swallow  and  sprinkles  the  altar  with  meal  from  his 
right  hand;  then  he  passes  around  the  altar  by  the  south  side  and  takes 
his  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  room  and  to  the  west  end. 

After  the  arrows  are  distributed  the  *Hlem'mosona  takes  his  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  line  near  the  east  wall.  The  novice,  who  has  kept 
his  seat  until  now,  passes  to  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  stands  facing 
east.  The  drummer,  who  uses  a  wooden  drum  on  this  occasion,  stands 
near  the  south  wall  and  west  of  the  fireplace.  All  dance  in  an  ellipse 
once  around  the  altar  and  return  to  their  places.  A  new  song  is 
begun,  when  the  'Hlem'mosona  advances  to  the  novice  and,  facing 
east,  swallows  the  arrow.  After  the  arrow  swallowing  is  repeated  by 
all,  the  fraternity  father  draws  his  arrow  before  the  shoulders,  mouth, 
and  over  the  head  of  the  novice.  The  novice  makes  four  unsucce.ssful 
efforts  to  swallow  the  arrow.  The  party  now  start  for  the  Si'aa' 
te'wita,  preceded  by  the  drummer,  who  takes  his  place  on  the  east 
side  of  the  plaza.  The  leader  wears  a  white  cotton  shirt,  white 
embroidered  kilt,  blue  knit  leggings,  and  dance  moccasins.  The 
upper  legs  are  exposed,  but  are  not  painted.  He  carries  a  pottery 
meal  basket  and  a  po'nepoyanne  *  in  his  left  hand,  and  uses  his  right 
to  sprinkle  meal.  Each  dancer  carries  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  left 
hand,  and  in  his  right  hand  the  arrow  he  is  to  swallow  and  also  his 
rattle  (plate  oxix  shows  the  Arrow  order  in  the  plaza).  The  boxes  of 
the  'llle'wekwe  are  encircled  four  times,  then  all  stand  for  a  moment, 
shouting,  "  Ha — ha — ha;"  the  arrow  director  steps  before  the  boxes 
and,  facing  them,  waves  his  arrow  gracefully  from  right  to  left  over 
them,  then  waving  it  in  a  circle,  he  turns  from  right  to  left  and 
swallows  the  arrow,  facing  east.  Both  the  swords  and  the  arrows 
are  held  horizontally  and  plac(>(l  to  IIk^  mouth  while  the  head  is  erect, 
then  the  head  is  moved  gradually  liackward  as  the  instrument  is 
puslicd  down  the  throat,  (treat  caue  is  observed  in  the  feat,  only 
three  men  venturing  to  dance  while  swallowing  the  arrow.  One  man 
gives  three!  ([uite  violent  picssures  to  the  shaft  after  the  arrow  is 
down  the  throat.  Each  one  in  turn  steps  before  the  boxes,  faces  east, 
and  swallows  his  arrow.  Om(<  nisui.  failing  to  swallow  his  arrow, 
waves  it  over  the  boxes  around  whicli  they  danc(>.aiul  is  then  successful, 
(iroiips  of  two  face  the  cardinal  points  as  they  swallow  the  arrows. 
Th(>  Mnow  dance  is  re])eated  three  times  in  the  ])l!iza,  the  order  retir- 
ing after  (>ach  dance  lo  the  ceremonial  chainlKn'.  where  after  the 

"Those  nrrowfl  are  not.  tndlvidunl  property,  but  heloiif;  to  the  order.   Some  are  eovetrtt  with  a 

(?Ii>ssy  l)ri)Wiifsh  siilistniirp.  while  otliers  hflvp  it  liiilf  ovor  thoiii.  nnd  olliprs  only  one  thlnJ  of  the  waj- 
Tlic  iirnivvs  vnry  in  size  nmi  fnnn,  ninny  Iicing  sliKhtly  onil  nl  llio  oml,  some  are  )>oinioi1,  ami  nil 
arc  roiiiidiMl  or  nvnl  «  licrc  ll\oy  nre  nltix'hi'd  lo  (he  shaft,  whirli  in  Hli^htly  etirved  at  thi«  end. 

''Tlie  (irciit  fnitcrnily  1ms  a  po'nepoyannO  similar  to  the  one  of  the  'Hle'wekwe  (see  p.  417, 
note  fi). 
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lliild  ilaiicc  ilir  'I  IlriiriiKKona,  staiuliiin-  lUMir  tho,  altar,  n^ceives  the 
anous  ami  the  (lancers  arc  piox 'HltHl  with  their  swords  for  the  closing 
(laiu  (>s.  WluMi  tli(<  swords  arc  carried  for  the  first  time,  the  'Illeni'- 
iiiosoiia.  on  reaching  tlie  south  end  of  the  boxes,  steps  before  thetn 
and.  lacing  west,  pravs;  Ihen  he  and  two  others  swallow  their  swords, 
and  all  bv  groups  follow  in  succession  in  swallowing  the  swords,  as 
heretofore  described,  'i'he  dance  is  suspended  for  a  time,  and  the 
'1  Ilr'in'niosoiia.  stepping  before  the  boxes,  prays  and  swallows  his 
serpent i form  swoi'd. 

Inuncdiatcly  following  the  dance  just  described,  the  order  of  the 
.ViMow,  joined  by  the  women  of  the  Sword  order,  begins  another 
daiice.  and  soon  the  'Hlem'mosona  and  a  warrior  of  the  *IIle'wekwe 
appear  from  the  western  way.  and  stepping  within  the  circle  of  dancers 
stand  before  the  boxes  and  pray.  The  dancers,  as  usual,  pass  four 
times  ai'ound  the  l)oxes  before  swallowing  the  sword,  the  leader  of 
the  dance  shouts  and  hoots,  and  the  'Hlem'mosona  steps  before  the 
boxes  and  the  sword  swallowing  begins. 

The  following  table  gives  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Arrow  order  and  the  women  swallow  their  swords  during  the  last 
dance  in  the  plaza: 

Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  north.  Three  men  and  one  woman,  facing  north. 
Two  men,  facing  east.  Two  men,  facing  south. 

Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  south.       Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  east. 
Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  south.       Two  men  and  one  woman,  facing  south. 
Two  men,  one  womaii,  and  a  girl,  facing      Two  men,  facing  east. 

south.  Two  men,  facing  east. 

Three  men  and  one  woman,  facing  west.       'Hlfim'mosona,  facing  east. 

At  the  close  of  the  sword  swallowing  the  'Hlem'mosona,  retaining 
prayer  plumes  in  his  right  hand,  collects  the  swords,  resting  them 
over  his  left  arm,  the  feather  handles  pointing  to  his  right.  Each 
dancer  lays  his  sword  on  the  arm  of  the  'Hlem'mosona,  who,  holding 
the  swoi'ds  with  both  hands,  stands  before  the  boxes  and  praj's  that 
A'chiyalii'topa  and  the  Beast  Gods  will  intercede  with  the  rain-makers 
for  cold  rains  and  snows.  All  the  members  stand  with  folded  arms 
during  the  prayer,  which  lasts  three  minutes.  The  *Hlem'mosona  now 
passes  around  the  ellipse,  that  each  one  may  receive  his  one  or  more 
swords. 

All  but  two  now  clasp  hands  and  form  into  a  broken  circle,  and 
the  musicians  at  the  boxes  of  the  *Hle'wekwe  play  on  the  notched 
sticks  and  sing,  joined  by  the  drummer,  who  stands  to  the  north  of 
the  plaza.  The  dancers  shake  their  rattles  and  sing  as  they  jump 
back  and  forth  toward  the  center  of  the  circle,  holding  their  swords 
in  the  left  hand,  the  feathered  handles  pointing  inward.  This  move- 
ment, so  like  one  of  the  children's  games  of  civilization,  creates  much 
glee  among  the  dancers  and  many  of  the  spectators,  though  some  of 
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the  latter  express  indignation  at  the  burlesquing  of  the  sacred  circle 
dance.  After  a  time  the  clasped  hands  ai'e  extended  outward  while 
they  dance.  When  the  Arrow  order  leaves  the  plaza  the  musicians 
change  their  song  to  melodious  strains,  and  the  circle  dance  is  per- 
formed previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  'Hle'wekwe.  This  frater- 
nity, the  Great  Fii'e,  and  the  circle  dancers  alternate  in  dancing  in 
the  plaza  throughout  the  day.  With  each  repetition  of  the  latter  the 
numbers  are  increased.  When  the  Great  Fire  fraternit}-  return  to 
the  ceremonial  chamber  for  the  last  time  the  swords  are  handed  over 
to  the  "^Hleni'mosona,  who  places  them  for  the  time  being  bv  the 
altar.  The  fraternity  father  gives  the  novice  four  prayei"  plumes, 
four  ears  of  corn,  and  enough  calico  for  a  shirt  The  head  and  hands 
of  the  novice  are  bathed  by  the  wife  of  his  fraternity  father  at  the 
wife's  house,  and  he  enjoys  a  meal  with  him  and  others  of  the  family, 
after  which  the  wife  of  the  fraternity  father  acc<)m[)anios  the  novice  to 
his  house,  carrying  a  bowl  of  food  and  the  bowl  his  head  was  washed 
in  as  gifts  from  his  fraternity  father. 

P0"SIKISIII — DIVISION  OF  THE  SPRUCE  TREE 

At  the  pr(>sent  time  this  order  has  hut  two  female  memliers,  and 
the  trees  handled  by  them  are  smaller  than  the  others.  While  the 
celebration  of  the  tree  swallowing  occurs  only  at  initiation  in  the 
'Hle'wekwe  fraternity,  it  is  not  dependent  upon  tliis  ritc^  with  the 
Great  Fire  fraternity.  This  festival  is  synchronous  with  the  two 
fraternities. 

The  day  the  onhM-  convenes  the  memlier  and  novices  each  make  three 
prayer  plumes  to  Na'ke'e.  Tlie  othcers  make,  in  addition  to  these, 
one  to  each  of  the  Beast  Gods  of  the  six  regions.  Each  man  reserve^i 
tw^o  of  his  ])ray(M-  plumes  and  gives  one  to  the  de]iuty  director, 
who  gathers  all  into  a  kia'ctcliiiie  (a  group  of  ]irayer  pimues  wrai)pe<l 
together  at  the  base),  which  lie  ]ilaces  in  a  bsisket.  The  other 
prayer  plumes  are  also  placed  in  baskets,  v.wh  man  tying  together 
the  two  h(>  I'ctains.  The  eight  a'mosi  (directors  of  the  ditTercnt 
orders)  sit  in  the  middle  of  th<>  room  aiouiid  the  baskets  of  plumes, 
while  the  others  of  the  order,  incbidiiig  the  women,  sit  tt>gi'ther 
and  sing  to  Na'ke'e  to  the  accompaninient  of  the  wooden  drum, 
no  rattles  being  used.  They  begin  thus:  "We  are  to  swallow  (he 
tree;  we  ask  (hat  our  throats  may  no(  l)e  made  ill."  The  baskets  of 
plumes  aie  now  ])laced  on  )h(>  ledge  in  the  w(<n(  (>nd  of  the  room,  and 
tliev  adjonrn  lo  (hcii  homes  for  the  remainder  of  (he  night.  The 
following  morning  al)ou(  '.•o'clock  (hey  re(nrn  to  the  chamber  and  sing 
six  songs,  one  to  (h(>  I'i(>as|  (iod  of  each  of  (he  six  regions.  (»>  intoreedo 
will)  (hi<  rain  inak(Ms  for  cold  raiii.s  nnd  .snow.**.  After  these  sonjjf*  tlio 
deputy  '  I  llrininosona  followed  by  a  warrior  whiiling  (he  rhombus. 
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Icavrs  with  llic  kiirrlchim''  lie  made  the  ])i-('vi()u.s  day,  and  as  he  passes 
out  (if  tin-  loom  (lie  female  memlxTs  stand  in  line  and  sprinkle  meal 
on  the  >>T()Mp  of  phnne.s.  Tlie  two  arc  led  foi-a  shoi't  distance  north  ot" 
the  \  illaoi>  hy  a  man  carryin<>-  a  meal  basket  and  sprinkling'  meal.  lie 
returns,  and  the  others  continue  on  their  journey  to  collect  two  small 
trees,  one  pine  and  the  other  pifion,  which  are  brougiit  and  deposited 
in  Ihc  maiuHM- described  in  the-Jaimary  ceremonial  of  the  Sword  order, 
except  that  the  la'showanne  for  each  tree  is  an  undertail  banded  turkey 
feather  instead  of  the  Hufl'y  eagle  plumes.  A  flint  arrow  attached  to  a 
shaft  is  placed  between  the  trees  when  the}'  are  planted  on  the  roof  b}^ 
the  hatchway,  to  remain  through  the  ceremonial.  The  directors  hold 
a  ceremony  over  the  trees  on  the  roof  similar  to  the  one  described  in 
.laniiarv,  and  the  trees  are  sprijikled  with  meal  each  morning  b}^  the 
members  of  the  order.  After  the  ceremony  over  the  trees,  there  is  no 
more  singing  during  the  night  unless  some  one  should  cough.  During 
the  ceremonies  in  the  fraternity  chamber  the  feet  must  be  kept  close 
together,  whether  the  person  be  sitting  or  lying  down,  and  the  arras 
nmst  not  be  extended  outward  or  upward  except  when  using  the  sword 
or  sprinkling  the  meal.  Should  this  rule  not  be  observed  the  corn 
would  be  stunted  in  its  growth. 

The  flutist  and  a  warrior  to  the  fraternity  sit  on  their  sheepskins  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  for  awhile,  the  latter  speaking  in  whispers  to 
his  rhombus,  the  other  to  his  flute. 

After  the  early  meal  on  the  third  morning  in  the  ceremonial  cham- 
ber the  'Hlem'mosona  selects  a  man  as  director  and  live  others  and 
sends  them  for  pine  trees,  which  are  collected  south  of  the  village. 
Each  tree  is  marked,  l)efore  it  is  hewn,  with  three  dots  to  denote  the 
eyes  and  the  mouth.  All  take  their  turn  in  cutting  the  trees,  which 
are  brought  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  held  in  place  b_v  ropes;  they 
arrive  about  sunset.  The  trees  are  slid  down  the  ladder  through  the 
hatchway  into  the  ceremonial  room,  where  they  are  received  by  six 
men.  As  the  trees  descend  the  ladder,  animal-like  3'ells  are  given. 
All  the  trees  remain  in  the  middle  of  the  room  while  the  choir  sings 
and  the  director  puff's  smoke  from  a  reed  cigarette  through  the  boughs. 
The  trees  are  afterward  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling  at  the 
east  end  of  the  room,  the  e3"es  and  mouth  sides  upward.  A  feast  is 
now  served:  but  previous  to  eating,  a  quantity  of  the  food  is  taken 
from  all  the  bowls  and  placed  ]>efore  the  altar  by  a  warrior,  and  it 
is  afterward  divided  by  him  into  five  heaps  before  the  altar.  Six 

"The  use  of  the  rhombus  and  flute  at  this  time  is  to  bring  snows  and  rains  qniclsly.  These  instru- 
ments are  placed  by  the  heads  ot  the  flutist  and  the  warrior  when  they  lie  down,  and  should  one  cough , 
the  flutist  plays  and  the  warrior  whirls  his  rhombus,  and  every  one  must  immediately  rise  and  stand 
until  the  music  ceases,  when  all  present  draw  a  breath  and  the  director  and  all  sprinkle  the  altar 
with  meal  and  ascend  the  ladder  and  .sprinkle  meal  on  the  trees;  then  there  is  no  more  sleep  during 
the  night.  Should  a  member  be  caught  nodding,  he  is  awakened  by  another  member  with  lighted 
husks  or  sticks,  and  they  must  sing  and  dance  until  sunrise,  when  the  altar  and  afterward  the  trees 
are  again  sprinkled  with  meal. 
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officers  take  seats  behind  the  altar,  and  the  a'kwamosi  sits  north 
and  the  warrior  south  of  it.  The  'Hlem'inosona  now  sa\'s:  '"1  hope  all 
will  be  happy,  no  one  will  be  sad  or  ill."  Then  addressing  the  flutist 
and  warrior:  "You  remain  here  and  make  rains  and  snows  for  me." 
Five  men  appointed  to  carry  out  the  tive  heaps  of  food,  offer  it  in 
the  river  to  the  deceased  members  of  the  fraternity.  The  warrior 
whirls  the  I'hombus  and  the  flutist  plays  on  his  flute  until  the  return 
of  the  men,  when  all  sprinkle  the  altar  with  meal. 

The  'Hlem'mosona  now  gives  young  buds  of  spruce  and  |)inon.  whicii 
are  in  separate  husks,  to  the  a'kwamosi,  who  gathers  them  into  one 
husk  and  proceeds  to  prepare  the  medicine  water  to  protect  the  throat 
from  being  injured  by  the  sword.  He  first  deposits  in  the  water 
six  pinches  of  the  buds  and  then  six  stone  fetishes,  consecrating  the 
water  with  the  ceremonies  heretofore  descril)ed.  After  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  medicine  water  the  order  dances  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
all  retii'e  for  the  night;  but  if  anyone  coughs,  there  is  a  repetition 
of  the  flute  playing  and  whirling  of  the  ihombus  and  dancing  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

The  swords  are  made  on  the  fourth  morning.  The  novice,  who  is 
instructed  l>y  his  fraternity  father,  makes  his  own  sword.  When  a 
woman  is  initiated  her  sword  is  made  by  her  fraternitv  father.  The 
swords  are  fashioned  like  those  of  the  Sword  order,  at  the  butt  of  the 
tree,  the  trunk  being  slender  (there  are  no  serpentiform  swords  fa-sh- 
ioned  by  the  order  of  the  Kia'lii'selo).  The  swords  are  afterward 
rubl)ed  with  cougar  grease  and  red  hemjitite.  This  same  liematite  is 
used  by  the  Indians  on  theii;  faces  to  protect  them  from  sunl)urn.  and 
to  color  the  plumes  worn  by  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  and  objects 
sacred  to  the  Row  priesthood. 

The  'Jllem'mosona  brings  out  six  stone  knives,  each  one  a  color  of 
one  of  the  six  regions,  which  are  used  to  polish  the  swords.  When 
the  sword  is  completed  the  maker  attaches  a  la'showanne  of  a  tnrkev 
feather  to  the  top  of  the  tree  from  which  his  sword  is  fashioned,  and 
the  tree  is  deposited  in  the  east  end  of  the  room,  with  the  sword  pointing 
east. 

If  there  is  to  b(>  no  iiiiliation  (he  dry  }i!iiM(ing  (lesciil)ed  in  tlie.lanu- 
ary  ceremonial  is  omittcnl.  The  'Hlem'mosona,  who  sits  at  the  south 
end  of  th(>  line  of  officers,  now  g!ith(M(Ml  uvtw  the  (•a'^t  (Mid  of  the  chani- 
l)er,  rises  nnd  hvids  them  to  the  ailiir.  wliich  th(>v  all  sprinkle  with 
m(>ii!.  Thenhur  is  afterward  sprinkled  by  the  members  at  large,  who. 
sifter  s])iiiil<ling  (he  nn^al.  [lass  by  the  south  side  iirnund  (he  iiltnr  and 
return  to  their  positions  at  the  east  end  of  the  room. 

The  'Hlem'mosona,  with  the  sword  end  of  his  tree  ivsting  over  his 
h'ft  Mi  ni  !ind  (lif  ( n'(>  extiMidini:  <'n  (hi'  (looi-.  now  iipproaehes  (lie  iio\  icr, 
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wlid'ni-^  liikcii  his  |)(),si(  ion  nciii-  I  lie  ccmIci' of  tli(>  room,  riiciii<>' cast," 
luui  i:i\  t'>  liim  a  spi  ju-,  w  liicli  he  liolds  in  his  h'I'l,  hand,  of  the,  .saine 
iiiciliciiic  that  was  dist  rihulcd  in  t  he  iiiitialioii  into  the  Swoi'd  ordci'. 
Al'ltT  <ii\  iiii^-  (he  incdiciiic,  the  '  1  liriii'iiiosona  turns  and  Faces  cast,  and 
nmniuL;-  ihc  tojx)!'  Ihc  I  rcc  (hioughthe  hatchway  in  the  roof,  swallows 
the  sword  at  the  end  of  th(^  tree,  while,  the  order  si  ii<^s  to  the  acconipani- 
iiient  ol"  the  drum.  After  withdrawiiij'-  the  sword  he  passes  it  before 
thi>  lips  and  each  shouldei-of  the  novice,  iind  places  his  tree  across  ropes 
near  the  ccilin<i-  at  the  east  end  of  the  room,  and  takes  his  place  behind 
the  altar.  The  (K'puty  'lllem'mosona  repeats  the  ceremony  with  his 
tree,  and  after  placing  it  by  the  other  near  the  ceiling,  takes  his  seat 
l)y  the  4Ilem'mosona.  The  other  six  officers  of  the  fraternity  repeat 
the  ceremony  with  their  trees  each  one  when  through  taking  his  place 
behind  the  altar;  and  then  each  member  of  the  order  repeats  the  same 
ccnnnony,  the  order  at  large  gathering  near  the  drummer.  The  fra- 
ternity father  of  the  novice  now  goes  through  the  performance  also 
and  then  runs  the  novice's  tree  through  the  hatchway  and  hands  it  to 
him,  and  the  latter  attempts  to  run  the  sword  down  his  throat.  When 
the  novice  fails,  the  fraternity  father  takes  the  tree  and  runs  the 
sword  four  times  before  the  lips  of  the  former,  who  draws  a  breath 
each  time.  The  fraternit}^  father  now"  returns  the  tree  to  the  novice, 
who  again  fails  to  swallow  the  sword.  Two  other  efforts  are  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  fraternity  father  repeats  the  passing  of  the  sword 
before  the  lips  of  the  novice,  and  depositing  it  with  the  others,  he 
returns  to  his  place  by  the  drummer.  The  afternoon  ceremony  closes 
with  the  singing  of  one  song,  after  which  a  feast  is  enjoyed  in  the 
ceremonial  chamber. 

A  few  hours  later  preparations  begin  for  the  night  ceremonial, 
which  is  a  repetition  of  that  described,  the  personal  decorations  being 
much  the  same  as  when  they  appear  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Sword  divi- 
sion. After  one  dance  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  each  mem- 
ber of  the  order  swallows  the  sword  portion  of  the  tree,  they  then  take 
their  swords  with  feathered  handles  mstead  of  the  trees  and  visit  the 
house  where  the  Mu'waiye  of  the  "^Hle'wekwe  fraternity*  are  rehears- 
ing and  dance  and  swallow  the  sword;  returning  to  their  chamber, 
young  buds  of  spruce  and  pinon  are  administered  ■  by  the  deputy  to 
the  fraternity  at  large,  and  all  retire  for  the  night  but  the  eight  offi- 
cers who  visit  Si'aa'  te'wita  to  deposit  prayer  plumes  to  Na'ke'e.  The 
flutist  plays,  the  warrior  whirls  the  rhombus,  and  four  keep  watch 
to  see  that  no  intruder  appears  while  the  other  two  deposit  prayer 
plumes.  After  the  return  of  the  officers  from  the  plume  planting,  the 
fraternity  are  privileged  to  sleep  in  any  part  of  the  ceremonial  cham- 
ber, and  no  amount  of  coughing  necessitates  their  rising  to  dance. 


oil  there  i.s  more  than  one  novice,  the  'Hiem'mosona  begins  with  the  one  at  the  north  end. 
6See  p.  458. 
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The  morning  ceremony  begins  about  T  oV-lock,  when  the  'Hleni'- 
mosona,  holding  six  couples  of  eagle-wing  plumes,  representative  of 
the  six  regions,  takes  his  seat  on  a  stool  near  the  center  of  the  room  and 
not  far  from  the  fireplace.  The  a'kwainosi  sits  on  his  wadded  blanket 
to  the  left,  and  the  deputy  sits  on  the  right  of  the  'Hlem'mosona. 
When  the  deputy  takes  his  seat  he  deposits  a  medicine  bowl  before  the 
a'kwamosi,  and  immediately  a  female  member  of  the  fraternity  places 
a  vase  of  water  and  a  gourd  near  him.  The  a'kwamosi  coml)ines,  as 
before,  young  buds  of  spruce  and  piiion  in  one  husk.  The  flutist  sits 
facing  the  'Hlem'mosona  and  the  warrior  stands  before  the  a'kwamosi. 
The  members  of  the  order  at  large  are  grouped  about  the  drummer  on 
the  southwest  side  of  the  chamber.  The  deputy  first  dips  six  gourd- 
fuls  of  water  from  the  vase  and  empties  them  into  the  medicine  bowl, 
each  time  motioning  to  the  six  regions;  the  a'kwamosi  then  takes  a 
pinch  of  the  spruce  and  pinon  buds  from  the  husk  he  holds  in  hi.s 
left  hand  and  deposits  them  in  the  left  palm  of  the  deputy,  who  takes 
them  with  his  right  hand  and,  motioning  to  the  six  regions,  drops 
them  into  the  medicine  bowl.  This  is  repeated  six  times,  each  time 
the  a'kwamosi  putting  the  pinch  of  buds  into  the  deputy's  left  hand. 
Six  stone  fetishes  are  afterward  dropped  separately  into  the  bowl, 
and  the  deputy  takes  his  two  eagle  plumes  in  his  right  liand  and  draws 
them  in  the  water  from  each  of  the  four  regions  to  the  center,  and 
moves  them  from  the  zenith,  to  the  center  of  the  bowl  and  stirs  the 
water  for  the  nadir.  The  flute  is  played,  the  rhomlius  whirled,  and 
the  choir  sings  to  the  accompaiiiinont  of  rattle  and  drum  during  the 
consecration  of  the  water,  ^^'hen  (his  is  done  the  'lllOm'mosona  hands 
the  deputy  the  six  pairs  of  eagle  plumes  separately,  which  he  lays  over 
the  bowl,  (h(\  tips  towaid  the  altar.  Then  the  'Hlein'mosonji  rises  and, 
carrying  a  meal  basket,  advances  to  the  altar,  preceded  by  the  flutist 
playing  and  the  warrior  whirling  the  rhombus,  and  followed  by  the 
deputy,  with  tli(>  a'kwamosi  and  another  otiicer  on  each  side.  The 
other  members  of  the  order,  the  drunnn«M'  excepted,  follow  the  oflicers. 
After  taking  a  few  steps  all  halt  while  one  song  is  sung.  .Vgain  they 
advance,  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  song. and  stand  until  it  is  (inished. 
Again  ad\aiicing,  they  halt  while  a  thiid  song  is  sung:  then  they  pro- 
ceed to  tli(>  altar,  and  the  fourth  song  is  sung.  The  fliitist  does  not 
halt  after  r(Miching  the  altar,  but  ])roc»>eds  at  once  to  his  place  l>eliind 
it  and  continues  playing  on  (li(>  tlute.  The  warrior  stands  in  front  and 
soulii  of  the  altar  and  whirls  the  rhombus.  'Hie  song  is  enlivened  with 
aiumal  like  calls  upon  tli(<  H(>ast  (iodsto  intercede  with  the  Council  of 
the  (lods  for  rain.  ^VIlen  the  singing  ceases,  the  dejMity  deji^isits  the 
medicine  l)(>wl  near  the  allar.  and  all  sprinkle  the  altnr  with  meal  and 
th(>n  (lei)art.  carrying  their  l)edding  ((»  their  hi>ni<^>i.  Hut  the\  voon 
r(>turn  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  (he  men  have  their  heads 
washed  by  the  feuiale  niri\il)(<rs  of  the  fraternity.  cBch  of  whoni  after- 
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w  ;ii  ci  w  ;i-lic--  her  iiu  II  head.  A  I'lcr  I  he  iiiorniiin'  meal  in  tlic  (•('I'ciiioniiil 
cliainlicr,  incparat ions  ai'c  licnuii  for  the  outdoor  festival. 

i)laek  i)aiiit  i.s  heiiin-  ai)i)lie(l  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  face 
tlu  \  ^in<;-  to  Nii'ke'e,  acconipanied  by  the  drum  and  rattle:  "'Your 
])i'oiile  aie  now  prepai'ino-  for  the  dance;  they  are  happy;  they  wish 
the  cold  rains  and  snows  to  come."  When  all  is  ready  they  ascend 
the  laddci-.  each  w  ith  his  tree,  led  l)y  a  woman "  carrying  her  mi'li 
and  meal  basket,  fi-om  which  she  sprinkles  meal  as  she  advances. 

The  c(>remoni(>s  in  the  plaza  are  identical  with  those  described  in 
thi>  Sword  order.''  There  are  three  dances  with  the  trees  in  the  plaza. 
At  the  idose  of  each  dance  the  party  returns  to  the  ceremonial  cham- 
ber, the  leader  places  her  meal  basket  near  the  two  trees  by  the  hatch- 
way, and  all  sprinkle  the  trees  with  meal  before  descending  into  the 
(diamber.  Each  one  pulls  his  tree  after  him  and  lays  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  with  the  knife  pointing  toward  the  east,  the  "eyes" 
of  each  tree  looking  upward.  This  is  the  convenient  way  for  plac- 
ing the  tree  so  as  to  carry  it  out.  After  resting  a  while  the  dancers 
s[)rinkle  meal  over  the  altar  and  return  to  the  plaza  to  dance  and 
swallow  the  tree  sword.  After  the  third  dance  the  trees  are  returned 
to  their  former  elevated  position  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  swords 
with  feathered  handles  are  used  instead  of  the  ti'ees  in  the  closing 
dance.  On  their  return  the  last  time  to  the  ceremonial  chamber 
the  members  of  the  order  take  meal  from  the  basket  before  the 
altar  in  their  left  hands  and  stand  around  the  room  close  to  the 
widl,  the  drummer  standing  west  of  the  fireplace.  The  'Hlem'mo- 
sona.  beginning  with  the  ofBcer  at  the  south  end  of  the  line,  the 
officers  being  assembled  in  the  east  end  of  the  room,  administers  the 
medicine  water.  He  passes  around,  first  by  the  north  wall,  giving 
each  one  a  draft,  while  all  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and 
drum.  Again  beginning  with  the  officer  at  the  south  end  of  the  line,  he 
takes  a  shellful  of  water  into  his  mouth,  refilling  the  mouth  when 
necessary,  and  each  one  of  the  order  throws  his  head  back  while  the 
'Hlem'mosona  sprays  the  throat  with  the  medicine  water  from  his 
mouth,  that  the  larj'nx  ma}'  not  sutler  from  the  swoi'd  swallowing. 
He  then  sets  the  bowl  before  the  altar  and  takes  a  corn  husk  filled  with 
diminutive  and  slightly  sweet  black  seeds  and  places  one  in  each  per- 
son's mouth;  then  he  returns  the  husk  to  the  altar.  Ascending  the 
ladder,  he  brings  in  from  the  hatchway  the  two  small  trees  and  arrow, 
and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  and  facing  ea.st  he  moves 
the  trees  and  arrow  up  and  down  in  time  with  the  song,  and  passes  to 
each  one,  beginning  with  the  officers,  who  sprinkle  the  trees  with  the 

«  It  is  the  custom  for  a  woman  of  an  order  to  ask  the  director  for  this  position,  for  should  he  select 
one,  the  others  might  feel  aggrieved. 

ft  The  danger  incurred  in  swallowing  the  sword  carved  from  the  trees  renders  the  sight  anything 
but  pleasing  to  the  stranger,  but  the  Indian  spectators  become  so  enthusia.stic  at  this  ceremony  that 
they  are  without  thought  of  accident  to  the  dear  ones,  for  "only  those  of  wicked  heart  can  be  injured." 
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meal  held  in  the  left  hand,  for  his  physical  purification.  The  trees  are 
passed  four  times  to  be  sprinkled  in  the  same  manner,  and  again  four 
times,  when  each  person,  catching  the  la'showanne  of  each  tree  in  his 
left  hand,  draws  a  breath  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  he  must  not  let  go 
the  la'showawe  until  his  neighbor  has  caught  them  with  his  left  hand. 
The  'Pllem'mosona  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  after  praA'ers 
he  again  passes  the  trees  four  times  before  the  order,  when  each  one 
catches  the  la'showawe  and  passes  the  feathers  through  his  mouth,  in 
order  that  any  of  the  medicine  left  in  the  mouth  from  the  swords  may 
adhere  to  the  phimes."  The  'Hlem'mosona  again  returns  to  the  middle 
of  the  floor  for  a  moment  and  again  passes  the  trees  rapidly  before  all, 
each  one  having  titne  only  to  pick  off  a  bud  or  two.  P^very  eflort  is 
made  to  get  the  buds  of  the  spruce  or  pifion,  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  individual,  for  a  male  or  female  child.  Returning  to  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  the  'Hlcm'mosona  holds  the  trees  until  the  song  ceases.  Still 
holding  the  trees,  he  addresses  his  people,  sa3'ing:  "We  will  have  no 
more  of  this  until  another  year  [four  years  hence.]  I  hope  my  people 
will  be  happy  and  keep  well.  I  hope  our  dance  and  songs  will  bring 
cold  rains  and  snows,  and  that  all  may  have  bountiful  crops.  Now, 
throw  up  your  ai-ms."    And  all  obey  at  once. 

The  two  small  ti'ees  are  now  placed  with  the  larger  ones,  and  the 
'HIem'mosona  imwraps  the  arrow  point  from  the  shaft,  while  each 
member  of  the  Sword  order  takes  his  sword  with  the  finUhercd  handle 
in  the  left  hand  and,  expectorating  four  times  upon  it,  waves  it  around 
the  head  four  times,  from  left  to  right,  for  physical  purification.  The 
sword  is  then  separated  fi-  om  the  handle  and  the  'Hlem'mosona  ])luces 
the  swords  in  the  skin,  which  is  wrapped  carefully  over  the  contents 
and  laid  in  th(>  box. 

The  following  morning  the  novice's  head  is  washed  by  the  wife  or 
(laughtei-  of  the  fraternity  fnther,  who  gives  four  prayer  plumes,  four 
ears  of  corn,  and  some  3*ards  of  calico  to  the  novice.  The  trees, 
including  the  two  small  ones,  are  carried,  by  a  ditTerent  >et  of  men 
I'l'om  thos(>  who  gather(>(l  IIkmu,  some  4  miles  north  of  the  villag(>  to 
the  top  of  !i  ni(-s!i  iind  droppcnl  info  !i  deep  (issiu'e,  the  >\vonl  ends 
pointing  to  the  east. 

l''in  nrKWK  {Ea(;t,k  Down  P'uatkrntty) 

This  fratei'nify  takes  its  name  fiom  u'kia,  down;  reference  to  the 
down  of  eMgli>s  nnd  oIIkm'  bii(|>  suid  of  nati\  e  cotton.  The  I "huhukwe 
embraces  four  oiders:  ( )'ii!iy!rn!ikia  (Mystery  nuMlicine),  Mn'Mvo  (Firo). 
llii'loiAnt).  and  It'sepcho  (.liiggl(My).  The  liJsluMmed  order  has  no 
iVmale  members.    Th(>  women,  however,  are  ni(»st  active  during  tlio 

a  ••  If  nil  cif  (hp  tnpdicine  nhoiild  not  l)e  removed  from  the  month,  It  wniilil  f«4«aown  nnrt  maire 

llir  lliront  pick.  ' 
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oxliiliil  i>>n<  with  lire  aiid  -avc  (juilc  iis  (•iitliusiastic  as  thv  men  in  the 
rhascwilli  the  Itamiiin-  l)raiKl.  The  ccn'moiiies  of  the  Ant  order  are 
.similar  to  those  practiced  l)v  the  Ant  fraternity. 

CF.liKMOMAl.  OF  INITIATION   INTO  o'NAYA'nAKIA 

MiMnl)er>  of  tlie  Iratcrnilv  prepare  te'likinawe  (prayer  plume.s)  in 
tlif  (■(•rciuonial  (  liamhcr  the  lirst  morning,  and  before  sunset  the  tablet 
idtarlsee  plate  i,\  ill),  whieh  is  (jne  of  the  most  attractive  to  be  found 
in  Zuni.  is  erected  and  the  fetishes  placed  about  it. 

The  r'huiiukwe  have  .some  good  animal  fetishes  of  stone,  one  a 
well-cut  imag(i  of  the  bi.son,  the  horns  being  well  defined,  which  is 
the  only  representation  of  this  animal  observed  b}^  the  writer  among 
the  Zufiis,  who  claim  to  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  bison,  as  they 
say  it  belongs  to  the  east.  It  is,  certainly,  an  unimportant  factor  in 
ZuTii  at  the  present  time.  The  bear  fetish  is  10  inches  long;  the  other 
animal  forms  are  somewhat  smaller.  The  human  figure  (female)  is 
about  18  inches  high.  Figures  in  human  form  are  very  rare  in  Zuni, 
while  the}'  are  common  in  Sia. 

The  ceremonials  are  so  like  those  of  the  other  orders  of  O'naya'nakia 
(Mysterv  medicine)  that  the  writer  will  describe  only  the  ceremonies 
of  the  fourth  night,  when  the  novices  appear  for  the  fii'st  time. 

The  members  are  busy  by  8  p.  m.,  preparing  for  the  ceremonies. 
The  feet  and  legs  to  the  knees  and  the  hands  and  arms  nearlj'  to  the 
elbows,  of  both  men  and  women,  are  painted  white.  The  rest  of  the 
bodies  of  the  men  are  striped  or  stai"red  in  white.  A  line  of  mica- 
ceous hematite  runs  across  the  face  under  the  eyes,  and  a  circular  .spot 
of  the  same  is  on  the  chin  and  each  cheek.  A  fluffy  eagle  plume, 
colored  red  with  dry  pigment,  is  tied  to  the  forelock,  and  a  wreath  of 
yucca  ribbon  adorns  the  head.  A  bow  guard  is  worn  on  the  left 
wrist.  Tlie  women  wear  the  ordinary  woven  dress,  and  elaborate 
necklaces  adorn  the  necks  of  both  the  men  and  the  women.  When  the 
toilets  are  complete  the  women  take  their  seats  on  the  north  ledge, 
near  the  east  end  of  the  room,  and  the  men  group  on  the  south  side 
near  the  west  end.  When  the  men  indicate  their  intention  of  beginning 
the  song,  the  women  gather  on  the  south  ledge  and  to  tlie  east  of  the 
men,  but  they  do  not  use  the  rattle.  Each  fraternity  father  leads  his 
one  or  more  fraternity  children  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  each  frater- 
nity child  bearing  the  large  buckskin  which  is  the  payment  to  the 
fraternity  father  for  initiation  into  the  order  of  O'naya'nakia.  After 
the  novices  have  assembled  each  one  is  decorated  by  his  fraternity 
father  as  described  on  page  -199.  Yucca  ribbons  are  knotted  around 
the  wrists  and  forehead  of  each  novice,  and  a  fluffy  eagle  plume  is 
tied  to  the  left  side  of  the  head,  not  to  be  removed  until  four  days 
after  the  ceremonial,  during  which  time  no  animal  food  or  grease 
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cairbe  eaten.  When  the  decoration  of  the  novices  is  completed  they 
take  their  seats  hi  line  on  the  north  ledge,  near  the  west  end.  the  wife 
of  the  fraternity  father  sitting  on  the  left  of  the  fraternity  child  or 
children  and  the  elder  sister  of  the  fraternity  father  sitting  on  the 
right.  The  a'kwaniosi  has  his  assigned  seat  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar  and  the  deputy  director  sits  on  the  south  side.  The  warrior, 
protector  of  the  altar  and  fetish  medicine,  sits  in  front  of  the  altar, 
just  beyond  a  mound  of  food  deposited  to  the  gods.  The  flutist  sits 
back  of  the  altar. 

There  are  two  rolls  of  corn  husks  containing  native  tobacco,  each 
roll  having  a  prayer  pliune  on  each  side.  One  roll  is  in  a  niche  in 
the  north  wall  near  the  altar,  and  one  is  in  a  niche  in  the  south  wall 
immediately  opposite  the  other.  The  ceremon}'  begins  with  the  hand- 
ing of  the  rolled  husks  to  the  a'kwamosi,  who  opens  thorn,  and  with 
the  native  tobacco  and  corn  husks  makes  cigarettes.  The  a'kwaniosi, 
the  deputy,  and  the  flutist  all  retain  their  seats  while  each  .smokes  one 
of  the  cigarettes,  blowing  the  smoke  over  the  iiltar  and  mi'wachi,"  the 
a'kwamosi  and  deputy  from  the  front  and  the  tlute  player  from  the 
back.  The  mound  of  food  placed  near  the  altar  at  the  evening  feast 
is  now  divided  b^-  the  warrior  into  two  heaps,  with  a  space  of  s  or  10 
inches  between.  A  vase  of  water  is  brought  1)V  a  woman  and  placed 
befoi'e  the  a'kwamosi,  who  rais(>s  and  lowers  the  empty  medicine  bowl 
six  times.  As  soon  as  he  touches  the  bowl  he  begins  a  prayer  song  in 
low, impressive  tones,  which  continues  un(il  the  completion  of  the  med- 
icine water.  Dipping  a  gourd  of  watei'  from  the  water  vase,  he  hold.s 
it  ovei'  the  mt'dicine  bowl  whil(>  he  rejieats  a  prayer  to  the  Cougar  of 
the  North  to  be  present  in  spirit,  and  (hen  empties  it  into  the  bowl. 
The  second  gourdful  is  held  whil(>  he  repeats  a  prayer  to  the  Bear  of 
the  West.  With  the  third  gourdful  he  oflVrs  a  jirayer  to  the  Badger 
of  tli(>  South,  with  the  fourth  a  prayer  to  the  White  Wolf  of  the  East, 
and  with  the  fifth  he  prays  to  A'chiyala'topa  (a  being  with  wings  and 
tail  of  kni\(\s)  of  thi>  Zenith.  Thi>  sixth  goui'dful.  as  soon  as  it  is 
dipped  from  the  vase,  is  emptied  into  tlH>  bowl  with  prayers  to  the 
Shrew  of  the  Nadir.  Six  fetishes  ar(>  now  tak(>n  from  a  leather  pouoh, 
and  each  one  is  rjjised  six  times  in  right  IkukI.  whil(>  (he  two  eii^rle 
plumes  taken  from  (li(<  medicine  bowl  !in>  held  in  ihv  l(>f(  hand.  Each 
fetish  isdeposi((  (l  Mt  it>  Mppropriiite  point  of  the  rompass.  those  of  the 
Z(Miith  !ind  Niidir  being  liiid  bv  tli(<  fetish  of  the  East,  .\fter  all  the 
fetishes  nre  placed  the  a'kwamosi  takes  (he  on(>  (if  (he  North  atui  holds 
it  over  the  liow  I.  and  after  raising  and  lowering  it  six  timo,«i  ho  drops 
it  into  the  l)owl.  I  h(>  remaijiing  (ive  fe(isl)<'s  nro  j)ass(>d  separately 
(h rough  the  same  ceremony.  Six  pinciu's  of  meal  aiv  afterward 
sprinkled  into  the  bowl.  e.Mch  pinrh  b(>ing  raised  and  lowerpd  six  timw 


1  Mi'wiiflii  i"  |iliir)il  fitr  ini'li  (see  p.  41*; 
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lu'l'on'  it  is  cast  ii])()n  the  water.  The  two  (>a^lo  plmiics  which  the 
a'i<waiiu)si  has  in  iiis  left  hand  ai'c  now  transfciTcd  to  the  rij^ht,  and 
tlie  end-  aic  dipju'd  six  times  into  the  water,  the  ])hnnes  being 

held  ill  a  |ier|)eiidicular  ])()silioii.  Kach  time  tlie  a'kwaniosi  stirs  the 
water  with  the  i)hinies,  at  th(>  same  time  •••ivino-  a  most  l)east-like 
growl,  he  iii\ okes  tiie  ])i'ev  animals  of  the  six  regions  to  give  their 
spirits  to  the  liodies  of  his  peopk'  that  the}'  may  have  the  power  to 
penetrate  the  1k>sh  and  s(>e  disease. 

After  the  consecration  of  the  water  the  a'kwamosi  dips  the  feather 
ends  of  tlie  phimes  into  it,  and  taking  a  phiine  in  each  hand  sprinkles 
the  altar,  striking  the  underside  of  the  plume  held  in  the  left  hand 
with  th(>  one  held  in  the  right,  keeping  both  phimes  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  sprinkling  of  the-  altar  is  repeated  four  times,  and 
then  the  a'kwamosi  throws  meal  six  times  over  the  altar.  Though 
tlie  music  of  the  choir  and  the  whirling  of  the  rhombus  are  continu- 
ous throughout  the  consecration  of  the  water,  the  impressive  tones 
of  the  a'kwamosi  and  the  sweet  music  of  the  flute  are  distinctly 
heard.  Two  members  of  the  choir  now  collect  the  food  in  front  of 
the  altar  and  throw  it  into  the  river,  to  be  borne  to  the  Beast  Gods, 
and  the  dance  begins  with  both  men  and  women,  the  warrior  being  a 
conspicuous  dancer. 

The  room  gradual!}'  becomes  crowded  witli  those  suffering  from 
some  real  or  imaginary  malad3\  While  such  persons  are  often  rela- 
tives of  the  members  of  the  fraternit}',  others  who  wish  to  be  cured 
may  be  present.  The  dancing  and  healing  of  the  sick  being  similar  in 
all  orders  of  Mystery  medicine,  the  writer  will  mention  only  certain 
features  in  this  ceremoniaL 

Those  men  who  have  not  already  removed  their  shirts  and  trousers 
bare  their  bodies  as  soon  as  the  first  dancers  take  the  floor.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  dance  two  members  of  the  choir,  their  bodies  painted 
white,  join  in  the  dance.  Suddenly  they  spring  before  the  altar,  and 
bending  their  bodies  low  dip  the  eagle  plumes"  which  they  carry  into 
the  medicine  water  and  sprinkle  the  altar,  each  striking  the  left 
plume  on  the  underside  with  the  right  one.  Again  dipping  the  plumes 
into  the  medicine  bowl,  the  water  is  sprinkled  to  the  North,  West, 
South,  and  East.    Each  time  the  feather  is  struck  the  dancer  cries, 

"Uh  hu."    After  the  sprinkling  to  the  four  regions  has  been 

repeated  four  times  the  two  return  to  the  choir  and  two  others  come 
to  the  floor.  Dipping  their  plumes  into  the  medicine  bowl,  they 
repeat  the  sprinkling  to  the  four  regions,  calling  upon  the  Beast  Gods 
to  come.  No  women  dance  while  the  water  is  being  sprinkled,  but 
immediately  after  the  sprinkling  three  women,  dressed  in  white  cotton 
gowns  and  red  sashes,  and  holding  an  eagle-wing  plume  in  each  hand. 


a  The  eagle  plumes  carried  by  both  men  and  women  are  referred  to  as  kla'klali  a'siwe  (eagle  hands), 
and  when  once  taken  in  the  hands  must  not  be  laid  down  until  the  close  of  the  ceremony. 
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take  the  floor,  and  thereupon  a  member  of  the  choir  rushes  in  the 
wildest  manner  to  the  center  of  the  room,  dancing  with  the  women 
for  a  while,  then  performing  the  most  curious  and  weiixl  antics  before 
the  altar,  while  he  invokes  the  Beast  Gods.  After  a  time  he  fairly 
pulls  the  a'kwamosi  from  his  seat,  barel}'  giving  him  time  to  remove 
his  cotton  clothing,  and  leads  him  around  in  the  most  curious  manner. 
The  old  a'kwamosi  has  not  the  grace  and  symnietry  of  the  younger 
man,  and  he  appears  very  awkward.  The  leader  presently  throws 
himself  before  the  altar  and,  slipping  his  left  hand  into  one  of  the 
bear's  feet  without  removing  the  two  eagle  plumes  it  holds,  dashes 
about  wildly.  He  circulates  among  the  choir,  growling  and  draw- 
ing the  bear's  claws  over  the  naked  l)acks  of  the  men,  and  frightening 
the  dancing  women  by  threatening  to  do  the  same  with  them.  The 
women  dance  about  forty-five  minutes  and  leave  the  floor,  but  the  man 
contiiuics  his  violent  movements  for  an  hour.  In  the  meantime  a 
juggler  appears  befoi'e  the  altar.  He  moves  his  eagle  plumes  over 
the  liuman  image  with  queer  incantations  until  it  is  supposed  to 
catch  the  tips  of  a  plume  with  each  hand,  when  the  juggler  elevates 
it,  apparently'  by  having  tlie  image  hold  the  tips  of  the  plumes. 
The  illusion  is  perfect.  A  woman  now  takes  a  pinch  of  ashes  from 
the  fireplace,  and  after  sprinkling  the  altar  she  deposits  some  in  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand  of  all  present.  When  the  ashes  have  been 
distributed,  the  assemblage  groups  before  the  altar,  the  men  first  and 
afterwaid  the  women.  Each  person  passes  the  ashes  from  right  to 
left  three  times  around  the  head  and  throws  them  upon  the  altar. 
After  all  return  to  their,  seats  two  young  men  representing  the 
Chai)j)arial  cock  skip  about  gracefully  for  a  moment  or  two  and, 
throwing  their  bodies  almost  prostrate  upon  the  floor,  take  ashes  from 
the  fireplace  with  their  plumes  and  dance  gracef(dly,  one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  throwing  the  ashes  upon  it  by 
striking  th(>  left  plimie  with  the  right,  as  heretofore  described.  Again 
they  lift  ash(>s  from  the  tirei)la(  e  and  sprinkle  all  present  with  it. 
lletiii'ning  to  the  fireplace  for  more  ashes.  th«>y  throw  them  to  the  six 
regions,  beginning  at  the  North.  Tlir  sprinkling  to  the  legions  is 
repeated  lour  times.  Kv(M-y  lime  the  ash(>s  are  thrown  they  cry. 
*Th  Im."    Tlie  two  relurn  to  the  choir,  and  the  a'kwamosi 

administers  the  medicine  water,  dipping  it  from  the  bow  I  with  a  shell, 
to  all  present.  aft(>r  which  he  repeals  n  long  litany.  At  the  end  of 
each  supplication  (he  peo])le  join  in  (he  prstver.  At  the  close  of  (he 
liliiny  (he  a'kwamosi  is  joined  by  all  in  n  long  prayer  to  the  Hea.st 
(iods.  The  jie'kwin  sits  throughout  lh(>  e(>reinonial  with  bowed  head, 
except  when  the  a'kwamosi  ligiits  !i  cigarette  and.  taking  one  whiff, 
passes  it  to  his  deputy  to  linish.  Th«>  dance  cloMe.**  at  «laylight  and  tho 
novices  receixc  (luMr  gifts  in  the  nuumer  heretofoiv  deseri1>«'d. 

After  the  ccM'emony  w  ith  the  novices. and  a-s  (he  first  rays  of  sunlight 
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comi'  (liroiiiili  (lie  ciistcni  window,  llic  incii  assoinblc  before  the  altar 
iiiid  i)rii\  .  'IMic  women  <><)  outside  ol'  tlu^  house  to  offer  their  prayers 
to  the  ISuii  I'lilher.  hul  r(>(urii  to  sprinkle  meal  upon  the  altar  and  pray. 
The  Kla'Uwenio>i,  rain  pi-iest  of  the  North,  who  is  a  memh(>r  of  the 
T'luihukwe,  removes  the  animal  fetishes  from  before  the  altar  and, 
blowing  the  meal  from  them,  gathers  them  into  his  arms.  The  owners 
of  the  mi'waehi  collect  them,  carefully  blowing  off  the  meal,  and  in  a 
few  moments  tlu>  altar  is  bared  of  its  adornments.  A  little  later  the 
altar  itself  is  taken  apart  and  stored  away  until  re([uired  for  future  use. 

The  February  ceremonial,  in  which  initiation  into  the  Mystery  medi- 
cine order  occurred,  was  very  much  the  same  as  the  one  described,  with 
the  addition  of  playing  with  fire,  and  there  was  a  greater  display  of 
jugglery.  The  features  not  given  in  the  December  meeting  are  here 
described. 

There  is  an  elaborate  display  of  fire  on  the  third  and  fourth  da3's  of 
the  meeting  of  the  fraternity,  the  members  appearing  in  the  street 
before  the  ceremonial  house  and  on  the  house  tops  with  blazing  brands 
of  cedar  fiber.  Three  He'hea  and  six  Na'wisho  (anthropic  gods)  appear 
for  the  occasion,  though  only  the  He'hea  go  to  the  ceremonial  house 
of  the  U'huhukwe.  The  He'hea  gods  have  their  nude  bodies  covered 
with  white  kaolin  and  lined  by  drawing  the  finger  nail  through  the 
paint.  A  yellow  crescent  is  painted  on  the  back  of  each  (see  plate 
cxx).  As  soon  as  they  enter  the  ceremonial  chamber  they  are  pelted 
with  fire  from  cedar  brands,  and  they  escape  to  the  street,  where  they 
create  great  amusement  by  their  pantomimical  conversations.  Being 
in  the  street  does  not  save  them,  for  they  are  followed  by  men  and 
women  with  flaming  brands,  who  chase  the  gods  up  the  ladder  to  the 
roofs,  where  they  get  more  pelting  with  fire  by  members  of  the  frater- 
nit}^,  especially  the  women  (see  plate  cxxi).  The  gods  at  times  climb 
a  pole,  perform  gymnastics  on  the  ladders  and  a  pole  suspended  hori- 
zontally before  the  ceremonial  house.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
fraternity  also  pelt  one  another  with  fire,  not  even  sparing  the  face. 
A  ver}^  pretty  sight  is  a  run  of  about  a  thousand  yards,  in  a  kind  of 
meander,  b}'  two  of  the  men  of  the  fraternity,  both  carrying  flaming 
masses  of  cedar  fiber,  the  foremost  one  flying  like  the  wind  and  the 
other  apparently  no  less  fast,  but  he  does  not  catch  the  foremost. 
The  tnen  are  nude  except  for  the  black  woven  breechcloth.  The 
women  wear  their  ordinary  dress  and  knitted  leggings,  and  their  feet 
are  bare.  The  women  especially  seem  to  enjoj^  the  fun.  Two  tricks 
worthy  of  mention  are  performed  at  night  in  the  cex*emonial  chamber. 
A  yucca  rope  apparently  passes  through  the  body  of  another,  the  rope 
being  held  by  a  man  at  each  end.  The  illusion  is  perfect.  Another 
trick  is  the  changing  of  a  basket  tray  of  balls  of  blue  mush.  The 
writer,  taking  one,  finds  it  to  be  as  pliable  as  firm  mush.  The  tray, 
with  the  balls  of  mush,  is  afterward  raised  high  and  waved  to  the  six 
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regions  with  prayers  for  snow,  wiien  it  is  again  passed  and  the  balls 
are  found  to  be  as  hard  as  stones.  A  third  time  the  basket  is  passed, 
after  prayers  have  been  offered,  and  the  balls  are  in  the  same  condition 
as  when^first  examined.  The  U'huhukwe  and  Hil'lo'kwe  (Ant)  are 
considered  the  most  expert  jugglers  in  Zuni. 

On  the  closing  evening  an  aged  member  with  white  hair  appears 
with  a  flaming  brand  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  women  of  the  fra- 
ternity who  is  tardy,  and  entering  without  cei'emony  starts  her  out 
before  his  flaming  brand.  Though  this  woman  is  hourly  expecting  to 
become  a  mother,  she  is  allowed  no  freedom  of  action:  she  must  not 
omit  her  duty  to  the  fraternity. 

(-EKKMONIAL  OVKR  A  SICK  MAN  . 

In  connection  with  this  fraternity  the  writer  witnessed  a  ceremonial 
over  a  sick  man  at  his  house.  The  patient  was  suffering  from  small- 
pox. Many  theurgists  had  been  called  in,  but  none  had  effected  a 
cure;  accordingly  the  Kia'kweniosi,  who  is  also  a  theurgist  of  the 
U'huhuhwc,  was  appealed  to.  He  was  surprised  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ceremony  by  the  presence  of  Mr  Stevenson  and  the  writer,  who 
had  taken  the  guard  at  the  door  unawares  while  he  was  sleeping  at  his 
post.  One  of  the  officiating  theurgists  even  declared  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  visitors  would  l)c  fatal  to  the  invalid,  but  Mr  Stevenson 
and  the  writer  nevertheless  remained. 

'I'he  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  an  old  Zuni  lainj)  resting  on  the 
chinniey  place.  The  Kia'kweniosi  sat  upon  a  low  stool  in  the  center  of 
the  large  room,  facing  east.  He  was  clothed  in  a  suit  of  pure  white  cot- 
ton and  his  black  wavy  locks  were  flowing.  The  head-kerchief  so  con- 
stantly worn  had  been  removed.  A  bowl  of  medicine  water,  two  eagle 
plumes,  and  a  vessel  of  sacred  meal  were  on  the  stone  floor  befoi  e  him. 
He  looked  haggai'd  and  seemed  to  have  aged  since  the  afternoon.  The 
patient,  a  young  man,  partinliy  reclined  upon  a  l)lanket  spr»>ad  upon 
the  floor  on  the  north  side  of  the  looni.  His  body  was  supported  by 
his  mother.  Two  theurgists  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Kia'kwe- 
niosi, one  stiindiiig  in  front  of  the  sick  man.  holding  nn  eagle-wing 
plume  \n  each  liaiifl,  (Ik^  other  holding  two  eagle-wing  plumes  in  iiis 
right  hand  and  n  bowl  of  medicine  \\;a(ei'  in  his  left,  from  wlii<'h  he 
filled  his  mouth  and  s})rinkl('d  the  man's  nude  body,  waving  the  plumes 
in  (he  right  hand  ovei-  him.  The  mouth  b(-ing  em)Ui(Ml  of  tli(>  water, 
he  joined  the  other  th(>urgist  in  incaiitaf ions  over  (lie  -icU.  During 
the  sprinkling  of  (he  medicine  water  and  (he  |)as-ing  of  the  eigle 
plumes  over  the  body,  whit-h  was  douf  with  a  graceful  wax  ing  ge.-*- 
ture,  the  Kia'kweniosi,  with  the  sacred  ni(<al  basket  in  liaiid,  rose  and 
stood  before  the  patient  and  placc-d  ))in(  li('K  of  sacred  meal  in  spots  over 
the  body,  calling  upon  (he  l')eas(  (iods  (o  give  hini  power  to  call  the 
disease  to  one  of  the  meal  spots,  that  i(  might  be  drawn  from  the 
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jialicnl.  "If  lilt'  priiycr  is  not  iiiiswcicd  iUid  the  (liscusc  (Iocs  not 
sliow  itsi'ir.  the  liciiiM  of  tlic  jKilicnt  is  not  <>-oo(l." 

'rii(>  Kiii'kwcniosi,  in  company  with  his  associates,  visited  the  patient 
I'oui-  niLihts.  one  of  the  Heast  (lods  being  appealed  to  each  ni{>ht  to  be 
present  and  send  [)iire  winds  from  the  foui-  ([uai-ters  of  the  earth  to 
ileal  tlie  sick.  The  lirst  ni^lit  the  Cout^ar  of  the  Nortii  w;is  appeakul  to 
to  X  lid  the  pish'iankwin  [li'naiye  (north  wind);  the  second  nio'ht  the 
Hear  of  the  \Vest  was  invoked  to  send  sun'hakwin  i)i'naiye  (west  wind); 
the  third  iiiuht  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  Hadger  of  the  South  to 
send  ta'wiakia  pi'naiye  (south  wind);  the  fourth  night  th(>.  Wolf  of  the 
East  was  besought  to  send  te'wana  pi'naiye  (east  wind). 

Only  the  mother  and  the  doorkeeper,  besides  those  officiating,  were 
present.  The  pra3'ers  of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  which  were  repeated  aloud, 
must  not  be  heard  by  any  other  person,  else  he  would  not  be  granted  the 
desired  power.  It  n)ust  be  l)orne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Kia'kwe- 
mosi oHiciated  not  in  his  capacitv  as  rain  priest,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Mystery  medicine  of  an  esoteric  fraternity.  His  high 
priestly  position  gives  him  additional  power,  as  the  A'shiwanni  (rain 
priests,  of  whom  the  Kia'kwemosi  is  the  head)  must  be  absolutely 
pure  of  lieart. 

'Chi'kialikwe  (Rattlesnake  Fraternity) 

The  'Clii'klalikwe  f  raternity  is  a  division  of  the  U'huhukwe  and  was 
created  in  this  wa}':  A  member  accidental!}^  stepped  on  one  of  the 
l)owls  of  medicine  before  the  altar,  breaking  the  bowl  and  spilling  the 
medicine  and  also  turning  over  a  carving  of  the  rattlesnake  which 
stood  before  the  tablet  altar.  Some  of  the  fraternity  were  very  angiy 
Avith  the  man  and  violent  words  followed,  until  it  was  declared  by  the 
otiYnider's  friends  that  a  division  of  the  fraternity  must  occur.  The 
division  was  called  the  Rattlesnake,  for  the  reasons  that  the  carved 
snake  had  fallen  over  and  been  bathed  in  the  medicine-water  spilled 
from  the  bowl,  and  that  the  fraternity  quarreled  like  angry  snakes. 

The  functions  of  the  two  fraternities  are  the  same. 

Ha'lo'kwe  (Ant  Fraternity) 

This  fraternity  has  four  orders — O'naya'nakia  (Mystery  medicine); 
Ha'lo  (Ant),  sometimes  called  Pe'pe  (Broom),  because  broom  straws  are 
used  in  brushing  from  the  body  of  the  invalid  the  pebbles  "shot" 
into  it  by  the  ants  after  they  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
theurgists;  It'sepcho  (Jugglery),  and  A'chiya  (Stone  knife).  The 
fraternity  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  A'chiya  ti'kianne." 

The  male  membership  of  this  fraternity  is  large,  but  in  1896  there 
were  only  four  female  members.   Only  men  belong  to  the  A'chiya  order. 


aTi'klanng  is  another  name  forti'klli  (fraternity). 
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Initiation  into  the  Hii'lo'kwe  order  sometimes  occurs  on  the  first 
night  of  the  meeting  of  the  fraternity  for  initiation  into  Mystery  med- 
icine, which  initiation  takes  place  on  the  last  night.  The  fraternity 
father,  having  prepared  te'likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  to  the  ants  of  the 
six  regions,  goes  at  sunset  to  the  home  of  the  novice,  who  accompanies 
him  over  the  southern  road  to  an  ant-hill.  On  reaching  the  spot  they 
stand  facing  east  while  the  fraternity  father  offers  a  prayer.  After  the 
prayer  the  fraternity  father  gives  the  novice  a  portion  of  the  prayer 
plumes  which  he  carries,  depositing  the  others  separateh*  on  the  ant- 
hill, then  the  novice  plants  his  there  one  by  one.  The  pra3'ers  offered 
during  the  planting  of  the  plumes  are  for  rains  to  fructify  the  earth 
and  that  the  ant  gods  will  give  them  power  to  cure  disease. 

The  order  of  Ha'lo'kwe  are  the  agents  of  the  ant  gods,  and  as  such 
heal  disease  caused  by  these  gods,  who  "shoof  the  pebbles  from  the 
ant-hills  into  those  who  micturate  or  step  upon  them.  The  pel)bles 
produce  all  sorts  of  cutaneous  troubles  and  sore  throat,  and  relief  is 
obtained  hy  the  theurgists'  bringing  the  pebl)les  to  the  surface, 
through  their  prayers  and  incantations,  and  brushing  them  from  the 
body  with  bunches  of  broom  straws. 

When  the  patient  is  treated  in  the  ceremonial  chaml)er  he  sits  upon 
a  low  stool  in  the  centei'  of  a  mi'ha  (white,  embroidered  blanket)  laid 
on  the  floor.  A  line  of  meal  is  sprinkled  from  the  edge  of  the  blanket  to 
meet  the  line  of  meal  which  extends  a  short  distance  before  the  taldet 
altar  (see  plate  cxxii);  the  line  is  then  continu(>d  over  the  blanket  and 
along  the  floor  to  the  ladder;  and  then,  beginning  in  the  center  of  the 
blanket,  a  line  is  extended  to  the  north  ledge;  and.  again,  a  line  of 
meal  is  cai'ried  from  the  center  of  the  1)lankct  to  the  south  ledge,  that 
the  ants,  their  spii'its,  may  come  over  the  m(>al  road  and  be  present. 
The  patient  is  jii'esent  four  nights,  and  the  j)rocess  of  healing  is 
most  curious  and  iiitiM'esting.  A  niuubei-  of  the  theurgists  surround 
th(>  patient.  Kacli  hits  bis  two  eagle-wing  phnnes  and  a  bunch  of 
broom  straws  in  his  hd't  hand  and  a  goui'd  rattle  in  his  right,  and  with 
the  most  weird  inciudations  they  invoke  th(^  ant  gods  to  be  pi'esent 
and  gi\(>  (hem  power  to  "see  the  di,seasc.''  The  Yellow  Ant  of  the 
North  is  the  one  s]H'cially  ai)pealetl  to  the  first  night;  the  second  night 
the  Blue  Ant  of  the  West  has  the  special  j)rayers;  on  the  third  niuht 
the  Red  Ant  of  the  South  is  lh(>  sp(<cial  ol^ject  of  prayer,  and  tlie 
White  Ani  of  (he  East  is  appt>ai<Ml  to  (he  fourth  night,  (^ccasionallv 
there  is  a  wild  animal-like  cry  when  one  of  (he  Hesist  (tods  is  invoke«l 
to  iiilhieiice  (he  ant  gods  to  give  (he  ( hen rgist  power  to  see  dispa^e. 
After  a  time  i)el)blesare  brushed  o(V  in  showers  from  (he  patient'-*  m\i\o 
body.  Th(>  Zunis  and  th(>  ISia  observe  the  same  method  in  curing 
disease  caused  by  angry  ants. 
2:?  ETH— 04  :{4 
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Oil  (lie  foiifth  nioniiiio-  the  iiovico  yoos  with  his  i'riitcniity  fsitiier  to 
a  (U'scrtcd  uMl  liill.  :iihI  sicppiiij;-  liniily  on  the  <rrouiKl  lio  cxteiids  his 
riirht  fool  i>\  ('i'  the  hill.  iStaiuling  on  his  toes  he  takes  the  tips  of  the 
friileriiitv  fatiier's  ca^le-wino-  jjUimes  in  each  hand  and  then  stoops 
over  th(>  ant-liill  \vhih>  (lie  I'l-utcrnitv  father  I'epeats  a  prayer.  The 
no\  ici-  docs  not  r('lin(iuisii  the  phimes  until  after  he  rises. 

'i'he  prayer  i)linnes  made  for  novices  of  the  A'chiya  order  are  in 
leii<i-tii  from  tlie  inner  side  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  lin<j-er.  the  sticks  are  painted  yellow,  and  eagle  plumes  and 
feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions  are  attached.  These  offerings 
are  to  A'chiy:il:i'topa  (the  being  of  the  Zenith  with  wings  and  tail  of 
knives),  who  oavc  the  knife  to  the  Ha'lo'kwe. 

Shu'maakwe 

The  Shu'maakwe  is  named  from  shu'minne,  a  spiral  shell,  because 
this  fratei-nity  treats  the  disease  known  as  ku'sukiayakia,  which  is  a 
terril)lc  twisting  of  the  body,  convulsions.  If  the  pain  strikes  the 
back  of  the  neck,  the  head  twists  and  the  afflicted  one  falls.  The 
remedy  is  to  sprinkle  urine  on  a  heated  stone  over  which  crushed 
n)edicine  is  sprinkled.  The  invalid,  if  he  is  an  adult,  is  carried  in  a 
blanket  by  four  men  to  the  fraternit}^  chamber,  where  the  principal 
men  of  the  fraternity  are  assembled;  the  altar  is  erected  and  a  meal 
painting  is  made  before  it.  The  director  of  the  fraternity  makes  a 
square  of  four  central  stalks  of  yucca,  symbolic  of  the  four  winds, 
by  crossing  them  at  the  corners  and  tying  them;  he  then  lays  the 
square  upon  the  painting.  When  the  patient  arrives,  he  is  rubbed 
with  the  medicine  fx'om  the  hot  stone,  and  then  the  director,  while 
four  songs  are  sung,  manipulates  the  square  over  the  head  of  the  inva- 
lid, down  the  back,  arms,  breast,  legs,  and  over  the  feet.  He  then 
rolls  the  square  between  his  flattened  hands,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
yucca  drops  from  his  hands  in  the  four  original  pieces.  Should  the 
director  fail  to  undo  the  four  knots  during  the  rubbing  of  the  yucca, 
the  patient  would  surel};"  die. 

The  Shu'maakwe  has  for  its  patron  gods  the  Shumai'koli  of  the  six 
regions  and  their  attendant  Sai'apa  warriors.  These  gods  are  sup- 
posed to  live  in  Chi'pia,  which  is  in  the  east  and  near  Shi'papolima, 
the  home  of  Po'shaiyanki  (Zuni  culture  hero).  The  fraternity  com- 
prises two  orders — Shumai'koli  and -Fire.  It  is  stated  in  the  chapter 
on  "Origin  and  functions  of  esoteric  fraternities"  that  the  Shu'maa- 
kwe was  organized  by  the  Shumai'koli  when  they  visited  Hal'ona  on 
the  special  invitation  of  the  pe'kwin  (sun  priest).  The  origin  of  the 
Shu'maakwe  fraternity  is  explained  in  the  following  legend: 

When  the  Shumai'koli  came  to  this  world  through  Ji'mi'kianapkltatea  in  the 
northwest,  the  Sun  Father  commanded  them  to  go  to  his  house  in  the  east.  The 
distance  was  great,  and  all  the  Shumai'koli  and  all  who  accompanied  them — men, 
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women,  and  children— became  foot-sore  from  long  travel.  The  Sun  Father  gave 
them  medicine — one  kind  to  drink,  the  other  to  use  externally — which  cured  the  feet 
at  once.  After  a  time  the  Shumai^koli  and  their  people  moved  from  the  Sun 
Father's  house,  going  by  his  command  to  live  at  Chi'pia,  not  far  distant.  After  the 
Shumai'koli  visited  HiiFona  when  they  initiated  a  man  of  the  Chaparral  cock  clan 
into  the  secrets  of  the  medicine,  and  the  songs  which  the  Sun  Father  gave  to  them," 
they  went  to  the  west  and  descended  into  a  body  of  water.  The  waters  flowed 
neither  to  the  north,  the  west,  the  soutli,  nor  the  east.  Since  that  time  the  Shu- 
mai'koli  have  lived  in  these  two  places,  the  waters  and  Chi'pia,  and  at  each  place 
they  have  their  representatives  of  the  six  regions. 

The  Shumai'koli  masks  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Hopi  and  Sia  villages, 
and  no  doubt  the  other  Rio  Grande  Indians  personate  these  gods.  A 
man  must  remain  four  days  in  his  home  previous  to  wearing  a  Shumai'- 
koli mask.  "  Should  he  not  do  this  the  mask  would  stick  to  his  face  and 
break  the  skin,  and  he  v?oidd  become  crazy  and  die  in  four  days.  Men 
have  been  known  to  become  crazy,  and  consequent!}'  many  of  the  fra- 
ternity fear  to  wear  the  mask.''  The  question  arises.  To  which  tribe 
may  be  accredited  the  origin  of  these  gods?  The  Zufiis  not  only  have 
their  own  masks  of  Shumai'koli,  t)ut  now  possess  tho.se  of  the  Sia  Indi- 
ans, through  the  friendship  existing  Ix'tween  the  mo'sona  (director)  of 
the  Shu'niaakwe  of  Zuni  and  the  Sia  people.  The  people  of  this  pueblo 
nuinhcr.  all  told,  little  ov'erKio.  and  have  had  no  one  privileged  to  per- 
sonate the  Shumai'koli  for  some  years.  During  a  visit  of  the  director 
of  the  Shu'inaakwe  to  Sia  it  was  decided  that  the  Shumai'koli  masks  of 
the  Sia  should  be  given  to  the  Shu'maakwe  fraternity  of  the  Zunis.  The 
directoi'of  the  fraternity,  wishing  to  make  .some  return  for  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  him,  said  to  the  Sia:  ""You  no  longer  have  with  you  those 
privileged  to  personate  the  Ko'yemshi; all  those  who  understood  the 
preparation  of  prayer  plumcvs  for  the  Ko'ytMnshi  have  died.  Bring  one 
of  your  young  men  to  Zuni  and  we  will  initiate  him  into  the  Ko'tikili 
(mythologic  fraternity)  and  teach  him  the  prayers  to  be  made  to  the 
Ko'y(>mshi.  and  he  can  in  turn  tt^iicli  others,  and  you  will  again  beable 
to  personate  these  gods."'  Accordingly,  a  delegation  of  Sia  priests, 
who  were  also  theurgists,  came  to  Zuni  with  a  young  nian  in  the  winter 
of  1S!)1.  The  youth  was  initiated  in(()th(>  fraternity  of  Ko'tikili  at  the 
annual  c(M'emonial  of  vohinlarv  initiation,  when  sev(>ral  Zuni  boys  were 
receiv(Ml,  the  (lir(<c(or  of  the  Shu'maiikwe  acting  as  his  fraternity 
father.''  I  bix  ing  pi  epared  prayer  plumes  foi-  the  novice,  the  fraternity 
father  told  liim  how  and  when  these  otrerings  were  to  be  ma<le  to  the 
A'wan  Kok'ko  (( 'onncil  of  t  he  (irods).  The  youth,  after  being  proix-rly 
initinted,  was  able,  on  his  ri^turn  (o  Sia.  to  impersonate  thi^  Ko'yemshi. 
This  intcrchiiiigc  of  rites  and  masks  exists  t«>  a  con.sidenibje  extent 
among  I  he  I  'n(d)|o  1  ribes. 

nSco  p.  411. 

''Hop  p.  33.  Tlip  Ko'ypinRliI  nrp  tn  hp  fntind  nmonK  (hp  Hopt  nnil  Rio  Ontrnlp  Tni1tnn<>. 
'■OoiIh  mny  l)o  pprsoiinlpil  unly  liy  llnwo  who  iiiKlpmlnivl  llip  pniypr«  (o  l»p  nil'irpwol  to  thorn  und 
have  tlip  kiKiwIpdBP  '  f  ninkinK  Iho  prnvi-r  plumps  fur  [\\9  spei'lul  gi^U  to  I>p  pprwinotp^l. 
rffpp  " Vdliitiliiry  liillliilidii  iulo  tlir  Ko'tikili  ■ 
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I'lii'  (lin-clor  of  llic  Sliirinaakwc  rratcniitv  must  Ix'  of  Po'yi'kwe 
(( 'lia|)ai-r:il  cock )  clan  and  liis  pc'kwlii  must  he  a  child  of  that  clan." 
Other  otliccrs  must  he  of  "Ko'Moktakwc  (J^ii'x'-'ii"  ('i'iin(>),  Pi'(5hikwe 
(1)ol:\voo(1)  aud  'IVi'kiak\v(>  (Froji)  <daiis,  or  chiklrcii  of  these  clans. 
'I'lie  oflicers  ha\-e  the  septum  of  the  nose  pierced,  this  ceremony 
occui  l  iiii;-  ill  the  early  mornino-,  when  the  members  at  Iarj>-c  hasten 
to  lap  the  i)lood  as  it  Hows  from  the  wound.  The  piercing  is  done 
with  a  splinter  of  archaic  wood,  a  bundle  of  it  being  in  the  keeping 
of  the  director  of  the  fratcM-iiity.  The  aperture  is  plugged  with  a  bit 
of  wood  so  perfectly  lifted  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  plug  is 
removed  for  ceremonials,  and  the  quill  end  of  an  eagle  plunae  is  thrust 
through  the  opening/'  Sometimes  two  plumes  ai'e  worn  on  opposite 
sides.  A  man  having  the  septum  pierced  must  observe  continence  for 
one  3^eai'.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  captures  a  wood  rat  (neo- 
toma),  and  roasting  it  eats  it,  that  his  blood  may  not  be  made  impure 
by  terminating  his  period  of  continence.' 

The  director  of  the  Shu'maakwe  is  also  a  shi'wanni  (rain  priest),  his 
clan  being  Po'yi'kwe,  and  he  therefore  has  an  et'tone.  His  deputy 
and  the  warrior  of  his  fraternity  are  present  at  the  ceremonies  over 
his  et'tone. 

The  Shu'maakwe  possess  in  addition  to  their  remedies  for  convulsions  infallible 
medicine  for  rheumatic  affections  and  cramps  of  the  limbs.  This  medicine  is  some- 
thing more  than  fetishistic,  and  can  be  classed  as  bona  fide  materia  medica.  The 
medicines  of  this  fraternity  comprise  a  variety  of  plants,  several  of  which,  after  being 
ground,  are  compounded  into  small  cakes  and  sun  dried,  and  then  used  as  medicine 
internally  and  externally.  The  writer  can  testify  to  its  efficacy  in  external  use  for 
i-heumatism,  since  it  relieved  her  and  also  a  member  of  her  party  after  other  medicines 
failed.  These  cakes  have  a  pungent  odor.  A  number  were  secured  and  deposited  in 
the  National  ^Museum. 

The  Shu'maakwe,  like  other  fraternities,  invite  women  who  are  not 
members  to  participate  in  the  dance  and  in  the  grinding  of  medicines. 
The  director  visits  the  houses  of  such  women  as  he  desires  and  invites 
them  to  be  present,  giving  each  a  small  quantit}'  of  meal  wrapped  in 
a  corn  husk. 

CEREMONIAL  OF  INITIATION  INTO  THE  SHU'mAAKWE 

FivKt  day.  The  early  part  of  the  day  is  consumed  in  repainting  and 
erecting  the  tablet  altar,  working  upon  masks,  and  preparing  pi'ayer 
plumes,  in  some  instances  the  women  painting  their  own  plume  sticks. 
At  3  p.  m.  the  a'kwamosi  (maker  of  medicine  water)  draws  a  cloud 

"  .See  Li.st  of  clans. 

ft  The  wearing  of  the  plumes  through  the  septum  is  not  confined  to  Shu'maakwe  ceremonials.  One 
i.s  privilige'l  to  wear  the  plume  in  the  ceremonies  of  any  other  fraternity  in  which  he  holds  member- 
ship, and  it  is  usually  displayed. 

cll  was  observed  that  in  a  Hopi  fraternity  ceremonial  bits  of  a  charred  mole  were  taken  into  the 
moiiths  of  the  members  during  the  night.  The  mole,  it  is  understood,  was  used  in  ceremonials  by 
the  early  Japanese. 
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symbol  with  meal  at  the  base  of  the  altar,  and  all  the  members  who 
are  in  Zufii,  minus  one  woman,  gather  in  the  ceremonial  chamber. 
Such  members  as  possess  a  mi'li  of  the  fraternity  on  entering  the 
chamber  hand  them  to  an  othcer,  who  deposits  them  for  the  time  being 
in  a  basket  tray.  These  fetishes,  each  having  a  zigzag  stick  symbolic 
of  lightning  standing  in  the  heai't  of  the  plumes,  are  afterward  placed 
in  line  before  the  altar.  The  3'ounger  brother  Bow  priest,  who  is  a 
warrior  to  the  fraternity,  leaves  the  chamber  after  the  completion  of 
the  meal  painting,  but  soon  returns,  when  he  is  greeted  and  returns 
greetings  as  though  he  has  not  before  been  present.  An  aged  woman 
of  the  fraternity  places  two  boxes  and  two  home-manufactui'ed  stools 
in  line  north  and  south  before  the  altar.  The  warrior  takes  his  seat 
south  of  the  altar,  facing  east,  and  is  soon  joined  by  three  other 
officers.  As  soon  as  the  warrior  is  seated  all  present  remove  their 
moccasins.  One  woman  having  suffered  an  injury'  to  her  left  foot  is 
allowed  to  retain  the  moccasin.  The  a'kwamosi  consecrates  the  medi- 
cine, as  previously  described,  dropping  in  concretion  fetishes  sacred 
to  the  held  instead  of  those  in  animal  form,  and  while  the  choir  sings 
to  the  accompaniment  of  rattle  and  pottery  drum  the  a'kwamosi 
sprinkles  the  altar.  The  director  sits  on  the  north  ledge  and  near 
the  altar,  and  a  female  member  who  sits  beside  him  deposits  a  basket 
of  prayer  plumes  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room  — the  only  office 
she  is  observed  to  perform,  though  she  retains  the  seat  throughout 
the  ceremonial.  The  four  novices,  who  are  all  males,  sit  on  the  ledge 
not  far  from  the  director.  The  male  members  are  gathered  on  the 
south  ledge,  near  the  west  end  of  the  room,  and  the  female  members 
sit  on  the  same  ledge,  but  more  to  the  east.  There  are  present  twenty- 
five  men,  three  young  boys,  five  girls  from  0  to  11  vears  of  age.  and 
six  women.  Three  of  the  women  are  old.  and  one.  known  as  the 
A'wan  *si'ta  ((ireat  iMotlier)  is  too  aged  to  participate,  but  exhibits 
unlimited  interest  in  all  her  dim  eyes  are  able  to  sec;  the  next  oldest 
womnn  acts  in  her  place.  In  a  short  time  the  novices  take  their  seats 
on  the  boxes  and  stools  and  the  first  four  officers  sit  on  their  wadded 
Ijlankets  before  them.  Each  officer  places  a  corn-husk  package  of 
meal  in  tli(>  right  hand  of  the  novice  opposite  him.  and  clasping  the 
har\d  with  both  of  his  re[)eats  a  long  prayer.  At  its  close  he  holds 
the  hand  containing  the  husk  to  the  novice's  mouth,  that  he  may  draw 
a  br(>!i(li  from  the  iucmI.  the  novice  praying  jit  fh»>  same  time.  This 
ceremony  conlinncs  bnf  n  few  moments,  when  the  four  officers  return 
to  their  fovnn  r  positions.  Thon  the  a'kwamosi  sits  before  theni  and 
i(>pc!its  !i  lil!in\ .  (i)  which  all  respond:  at  its  close  the  sacred  bivath  is 
drawn.  'I'lie  four  nov  ici-s  now  pass  to  everyone  present,  giving  to 
each  a  pinch  of  ni<>iil  limn  the  husk  referred  to.  The  meal  received 
IS  wrapped  ill  !i       of  corn  liii-k  iind  tied,  and  each  memlnM'  start**  for 
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Kii'sliilou  (red  nirtli),  a  short  (lisduicc  oast  of  tlio.  villiijic,  to  plant 
piiiyci-  pluiii(>s  and  spi-inUlc  inoal. 

Whvn  till"  writer  returns  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  at  half  past 
7  in  the  eveniny-  she  finds  a  iniinl)cr  of  members  already  gathered 
al)out  the  south  ledye  chattiny  by  the  light  of  a  low  fire.  As  the 
women  come  in  they  take  scats  on  the  north  ledge.  After  about 
twenty  men  have  arrived,  the  deput}'  a'kwamosi  and  another  officer 
leave  flie  chambei-  with  corn  husks  containing  offerings,  which  the}' 
take  from  behind  the  altar,  and  a  warrior  at  once  removes  the  food 
which  was  deposited  near  the  altar  before  the  evening  repast  and 
carri(>s  it  out  to  olfer  it  in  the  river  to  the  gods.  The  two  return 
in  an  hour  with  the  empty  husks,  which  they  deposit  in  their  former 
place  by  the  altar.  A  youth  now  removes  a  bunch  of  gourd  rattles 
from  the  wall  and  distributes  them  to  the  members  of  the  choir.  The 
a'kwamosi  and  a  warrior  sit  on  the  north  ledge,  near  the  altar,  and 
the  novices  also  sit  on  this  ledge.  The  deputy  a'kwamosi  and  a 
second  warrior  sit  on  the  south  ledge  apart  from  the  choir.  Three 
women  join  the  choir,  which  now  begins  the  sOng  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  rattle  and  pottery  drum.  At  the  sound  of  the  music  a 
3'oung  man  clad  only  in  a  breechcloth,  with  his  hair  done  up  in  the 
usual  way  and  carrying  a  rattle  in  bis  right  hand,  who  is  to  personate 
one  of  the  Sai'apa  gods,  leaves  his  seat  at  the  east  end  of  the  room  and 
goes  to  the  center  of  the  floor.  One  foot,  which  has  been  severely 
injured,  is  bandaged,  and  he  walks  with  a  limp,  which,  however,  he 
soon  foi'gets  in  his  interest  in  the  dance.  Poised  on  one  foot,  he 
stamps  several  times  with  the  other;  then  drawing  up  the  foot  as  high 
as  possible,  with  a  sudden  spring  he  spins  around  like  a  top,  usually 
revolving  three  times,  but  on  several  occasions  he  turns  five  times 
when  balancing  on  the  left  foot.  Though  he  endeavors  to  do  the 
same  when  poised  on  his  right  foot,  he  fails  to  turn  more  than  three 
times.  His  figure  is  most  symmetrical  and  his  motions  graceful. 
Now  and  then  he  stands  before  the  altar  and  inhales  the  sacred  breath 
of  the  fetishes.  For  fifty-eight  minutes  he  dances  without  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  fatigue.  At  the  close  of  this  dance  the  women  gather 
before  the  altar  to  sprinkle  meal  and  inhale  the  sacred  breath,  and 
then  return  to  their  seats.  The  men  also  sprinkle  the  altar  and  pray, 
and  then  the  fraternity  is  adjourned  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

On  the  second  day  some  of  the  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  are 
completed.  Many  objects  are  then  added  to  the  altar.  Three  masks 
are  deposited  before  it,  the  others  are  placed  on  the  ledge  behind 
the  altar  and  covered  with  a  mi'ha  (white  embroidered  blanket). 

Second  nigJd.  By  8  o'clock  most  of  the  company  have  assembled. 
The  director,  his  deputy,  and  a  warrior  sit  on  the  north  ledge  near 
the  altar.  Other  officers  sit  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  The  four 
novices  sit  on  the  north  ledge  near  the  three  officers.    Five  women 
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and  five  girls  sit  on  the  north  ledoe,  nearer  the  eastern  side  of  the 
room,  the  Great  Mother  of  the  fraternity  sitting  to  the  east  end  of  the 
line.  The  choir,  which  is  grouped  in  its  usual  place,  begins  the  song 
in  low  tones.  After  the  first  stanza  two  men  leave  the  choii"  and  carry 
away  to  offer  to  the  gods  the  food  which  was  placed  before  the  altar 
when  the  evening  meal  was  served. 

A  woman  of  the  fraternity,  who  has  been  absent  from  the  village, 
now  appears  for  the  first  time.  She  takes  her  seat  with  the  others  of 
her  sex  and  at  once  removes  the  moccasins,  and  each  of  the  four 
novices  gives  her  a  pinch  of  meal  from  his  husk,  which  she  receives 
in  the  palm  of  her  left  hand.  She  wraps  it  in  a  bit  of  husk,  forming 
a  rectangular  package,  as  the  others  did  on  the  first  afternoon  of  the 
ceremonial.  Her  fraternity  father  hands  her  a  prayer  plume,  and 
then  she  leaves  the  chamber,  accompanied  by  the  fraternity  father, 
and  proceeds  to  Ku'shilowa,  where  she  plants  her  plumes  and  sprin- 
kles the  meal.  Though  the  night  is  cold  and  the  wind  piercing,  she  is 
not  deterred  from  complying  with  the  demands  of  her  cult.  After  the 
first  song  the  choir  enjoys  a  social  smoke  and  chat  for  fifteen  minutes. 
When  the  second  song  begins  two  young  men  start  the  dance  by  pulling 
several  of  the  girls  to  the  fioor,  and  these  are  joined  by  three  of  the 
choir.  Other  women  (one  who  is  soon  to  become  a  mother  has  her 
belt  so  arranged  by  the  acting  Great  Mother  as  to  hide  the  form  as 
much  as  possible)  ai'e  induced  to  join  the  ring,  until  all  the  women 
excepting  the  Great  Mother  are  dancing.  Others  from  the  choir  step 
in  utitil  a  circle  of  twenty  is  formed.  They  dance  around  from  left 
to  right,  all  but  two  holding  hands.  .There  is  always  a  l)reak  in  the 
circle,  symbolic  of  the  road  or  pa.ssagevvay  of  life.  Two  young  men 
who  are  to  personate  Sai'apa  gods  are  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 
They  take  their  positions,  wearing  thcMr  cotton  trousers  and  shirts, 
but  almost  immediately  each  of  the  two  removes  his  clothing  and 
fastens  around  his  waist  a  fi  inge  of  buckskin  (>  inches  deep  and  tipped 
with  bits  of  conical  tin.  The  two  men  dance  back  and  forth  in  the 
circle,  which  is  constantly  moving,  with  a  monotonous  side  step.  This 
dance  continues  tliirty  minutes,  when  all  the  danciM's  pass  to  the  altar 
and  inhale  tlu^  sacred  breath  of  life.  Golfee  is  now  served  to  the  men, 
and  after  a  ten-minute  chat  the  song  is  resumed,  the  personator  of  the 
Sai'apa  of  (he  ])revious  eveiu'ng  lieing  joined  by  a  com]iani(>n.  The 
balancing  on  one  foot  is  varied  by  jumping  and  hopping  al)ont  the 
room,  crying  out  in  wild,  weird  tones.  The  two  men  are  cheered  by 
the  others,  who  cry  in  a  similar  way.  After  dancing  thirty  min\ites 
the  (lancer  of  (h(>  previous  evening  leaves  (he  floor  and  his  ]ilace  is 
lillcd  by  a  warrior  of  the  fraternity,  who  is  far  froni  graceful  in  thn 
s|)ringiiig  uiodon.  An  aged  woman  !in<l  two  girls  ncnv  l>egin  duncing. 
They  aim  to  follow  th(>  men  in  (he  springing  figure,  but  (heir  feet  aro 
raised  only  a  few  inches  above  the  fioor.    The  women,  an*  well  as  the 
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iiifii.  -to])  ri(M|iii"ii(ly  Ix'Toic  (he iiltiir  to  iiiliiilc  the  sacred  breath.  The 
woiinni  mill  ^irl^  (liiiicc  ihirly  iiiiiiiili's.  the  ronner  vehement  in  her 
motions  iuul  in  licr  cllorts  (o  have  (lie  <;ifls,  wlio  appear  to  be  novices 
ill  tlic  (lance,  display  ni()r(>  cntlmsiasni.  When  th(\se  female  dancers 
leave  tlie  llooi'  one  of  the  iirst,  ni;de  dancers,  who  has  been  on  the 
tloor  an  hoiii\  jioes  out  into  the  hitter  nij^ht  wind,  iiis  body  glistening 
with  streaming  ])ersi)iration.  Tliree  other  women  and  two  men  then 
take  the  lloor  and  dance  thirty  minutes,  when  their  places  are  filled  by 
others.  As  each  dancer  leaves  the  floor  he  prays  before  the  altar  and 
.sprinkh's  meal.    All  the  members  sleep  in  the  ceremonial  chamber. 

ThinI  (I'll/.  The  members  of  the  fraternity  are  occupied  in  deco- 
rating masks  and  preparing  other  paraphernalia.  The  ceremony  of 
the  thii-d  night  is  simihir  to  that  of  the  second  night. 

Finirtli  liny.  The  fourth  day  is  a  busy  one  in  completing  the  para- 
l)hernalia  for  the  closing  scenes  and  in  preparing  prayer  plumes,  which 
they  plant  during  the  afternoon.  At  sunset  the  town  is  in  commotion 
over  the  arrival  of  a  Shumai'koli  god  from  Chi'pia,  attended  by  two 
Sai'apa.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  fraternity,  most 
of  them  grouped,  forming  the  choir,  and  the  whole  party  is  led  by  a 
female  member  of  the  fraternity  carrying  a  pottery  basket  of  sacred 
meal. 

The  Shumai'koli  is  in  gorgeous  array.  The  mask,  which  covers  the 
face  only,  is  flat  and  colored  yellow,  in  personation  of  the  Shumai'koli 
of  the  North,  and  the  eyes  protrude.  The  mask  is  crowned  with  a 
bunch  of  long,  banded  turkey-tail  plumes,  some  of  which  are  tipped 
with  fluffy  white  eagle  plumes.  At  the  base  is  a  band  of  short,  black 
turkey  feathers,  somewhat  fluffy.  Two  fluffy  white  eagle  plumes  are 
each  side  of  and  at  the  base  of  the  standing  feathers.  A  white  wool 
embroidered  sash  passes  around  the  mask  outside  the  feather  band, 
and  is  attached  at  the  back  so  as  to  have  the  two  streamers,  which 
are  securely  fastened  together,  fall  straight  down  the  back,  thus 
covering  the  entire  back  of  the  mask.  Plate  cxxiii  shows  mask  of 
Shumai'koli  of  the  Zenith. 

The  Shumai'koli  wears  a  white  cotton  shirt  with  full  sleeves,  a  mi'ha 
fastened  on  each  shoulder  and  falling  below  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
and  a  white  cotton  fringed  sash  around  the  waist  fastened  at  the  back. 
A  mass  of  buckskin  fi-inge  tipped  with  conical  bits  of  tin  hangs  from 
the  waist  in  front.  A  gray  skin  having  a  white  streak  down  the  back, 
which  is  not  over  12  inches  long,  is  attached  to  the  blanket  dress  about 
midway  on  the  front.  Tight-fitting  trousers  fringed  on  the  outer 
sides  extend  to  the  feet.  These  trousers  are  removed  for  the  indoor 
ceremonies  and  the  legs  are  painted  white.  Dance  moccasins  are 
worn,  with  anklets  blocked  in  black  and  white  porcupine  quills. 
Hanks  of  native  blue  yarn  with  sleigh  bells  attached  are  tied  around 
the  legs  below  the  knees  and  fall  in  tassels  on  the  sides.  A  strip  of 
reddish  buckskin,  somewhat  longer  than  the  arm  and  5  inches  wide, 
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with  six  eagle-wing-  plumes  attached,  is  tied  to  each  arm  near  the 
shoulder  and  allowed  to  hang  free.  A  silver-mounted  bow  guard  is 
worn  on  the  left  wrist  and  a  fox  skin  hangs  from  the  right.  A  black 
start,  slightly  longer  than  an  ordinary  walking  cane,  ornamented  at  the 
top  and  midway  with  small  eagle  plumes,  is  carried  in  the  right  hand, 
a  mi'li  and  a  prayer  plume  being  carried  in  the  left.  A  diminutive 
blue  crook,  symbolic  of  longevity,  the  color  symliolizing  A'wonawil'- 
ona,  the  supreme  life-giving  power,  and  the  Sun  Father,  is  attached 
to  the  prayer  plume. 

The  Sai'apa  masks  cover  the  head.  The  face  of  one  is  colored  blue, 
the  other  yellow,  symbolic  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon.  The  backs 
of  both  are  white  decorated  witli  a  tadpole  in  the  center.  Each  has  a 
narrow  strip  of  light-colored  fur  running  up  the  center  of  the  face. 
Five  cylinders  about  5  inches  in  length,  circled  in  A  ellow,  blue,  and 
black,  run  back  from  the  forehead  on  the  top  of  the  mask.  Feathers 
are  so  placed  in  the  front  of  the  tubes  as  to  project  forward  in  line  with 
them.  From  each  side  of  the  mask  fall  long,  slender,  padded  horns, 
each  one  of  which,  where  attached,  is  so  turned  as  to  form  a  ring. 
Two  fox  skins  encircle  the  base  of  each  mask.  The  heads  of  the 
animals  are  crossed  in  front,  the  tails  hanging  at  the  back.  The  body 
of  each  Sai'apa  is  painted  white.  The  peison  of  one  is  covered  with 
a  bunch  of  yucca  held  on  by  a  yucca  rit)b()n  passed  around  the  waist. 
The  other  wears  a  war  pouch  in  the  same  way.  Anklets  of  spi'uce  twigs 
complete  their  dress.  The}'  carry  a  l)urning  cedar  In-and  in  the  right 
hand  and  a  ))unch  of  giant  3'ucca  in  the  left.  The  Sai'apa  sp(>ak  and 
act  the  reverse  of  what  they  mean.  They  ask  for  food  when  they  are 
not  hungry;  when  th(\v  wish  to  smoke  they  declare  th(>v  have  no 
desire  for  tobacco. 

Upon  reaching  the  village,  the  Siiuniai'koli.  the  two  Sai'apa.  and 
others  go  at  once  to  the  ceremonial  house,  the  Sai'apa  moving  th(>ir 
burning  torches  as  they  proceed.  On  reaching  the  hou>e  they  dance 
about  for  a  time  in  the  street  and  then,  since  a  tall  cedar  tree  l>ars 
the  lower  doorwa}',  ascend  the  outer  ladder  to  the  roof.  The  choir 
descends  into  the  chamber,  but  the  Shumai'koli  and  the  Sai'apa  remain 
for  some  mimites  on  the  roof,  the  former  running  about  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  while  the  hitler  br!\M(ii>ii  the  burning  binnds.  It  is  dusk 
before  the  three  gods  deseend  into  the  chamber.  Previous  to  the 
descent  the  Sai'apa  extinguish  their  brands  by  striking  them  against 
the  hiitcliway. 

Fdiirt/i  iiiqhl.  The  night  ceremonial  begins  at  o'dcM'k.  Two 
Itlankets  have  Iteen  hung  near  the  northeast  end  of  tlie  room  so  as  to 
form  a  dressing  room.  Al»out  o'clock  the  personal  decoration  of  the 
members  of  the  fraternity  begins.  Som(M)f  the  men  have  their  Ixulies 
and  limbs  colored  in  solid  white,  with  streaks  of  white  down  the  feet 
and  hands;  others  have  serpentine  line.s  of  white  over  their  Ixt^Hom 
and  limbs,  whil(>  others  are  spotted  in  white  to  represent  the  heaven*. 
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rin  \  i^ivc  OIK"  Miioihcr  imicli  assistiiiicc,  iiiiirkino-  the  scapula  and  back 
willi  ilir  l: i>':ii<'>i  '  MIC.  Oil  siicli  occiisioris  (lie  paiiil-  is  always  applied 
willi  llif  liiiiit'iN.  i'lic  rciualc  iiH'iiihers  paint  in  white  their  lower 
ai-ins.  haii(l.-<.  lowci'  Icl;--.  mid  I'ect.  Those  who  are  to  personate;  the 
.^^iii'ii]):!,  consistint:-  ol'  two  men  :ind  a  hoy,  are  painted  in  white  from 
nccU  to  toe.  Tlu'v  should  appeal-  ])erj"e(;tly  nude  at  the  indoor  eere- 
monials.  dispensino-  (>ven  with  the  yucca  and  war  pouch.  "The 
Sai'apa  li\fd  in  thiswoi-ld  h(;fore  any  kind  of  raiment  was  known, 
and  theret'ore  never  had  any;  and  it  is  by  the  strict  injiuiction  of  these 
<i-ods  that  all  ai)parel  be  dispensed  with  by  their  personators."" 

Tlie  women  wear  black-wool  dresses  embroidered  in  blue,  with  red 
])elts.  The  hair  is  done  up  as  usual;  the  necks  are  bare  and  adorned 
with  many  necklaces.  When  the  personal  adornment  is  completed 
each  one  receives  a  bit  of  root  in  the  mouth  from  the  a'kwamosi. 
This  they  chew,  and  then  ejecting-  it  into  their  hands,  rub  first  their 
own  bodies,  then  those  of  the  others,  that  they  may  not  become 
fatigued  in  the  dance. 

The  pottery  drum  has  been  made  ready  with  its  covering  of  hide.  A  . 
member  i-emoves  the  bunch  of  rattles  from  the  wall,  and  at  10  o'clock 
the  choir  is  heard,  accompanied  by  the  rattle  and  drum.  The  first 
song-  consumes  an  hour.  At  its  close  a  woman  places  a  vase  of  water 
near  the  deputy  a'kwamosi,  who  sits  by  the  south  side  of  the  altar. 
The  cloud  bowl  containing  the  bits  of  root,  which  has  stood  to  the 
nortii  side  of  the  altar,  is  now  placed  south  of  the  medicine  bowl.  The 
a'kwamosi  deposits  six  pebble  fetishes  for  fructification  to  the  four 
sides  of  the  medicine  bowl  and  two  others  for  the  Zenith  and  Nadir 
to  the  east  of  it.  Each  fetish  is  held  in  the  right  hand  while  he  off  ers  a 
prayer.  At  the  moment  the  first  fetish  is  deposited  a  warrior  rises 
and,  standing  before  the  altar,  whirls  the  rhombus,  the  flutist,  who 
sits  behind  the  altar,  pla3's,  and  the  choir  begins  the  second  song, 
accompanied  b}'  the  rattle  and  drum.  After  the  a'kwamosi  arranges 
the  fetishes,  his  deputy,  taking  a  gourd  of  water  from  the  vase,  waves 
it  to  the  six  regions  with  prayers  for  rain;  then  he  waives  it  in  a  cir- 
cle, symbolic  of  the  whole  world,  and  empties  a  portion  of  the  water 
into  the  medicine'bowl  and  the  remainder  into  the  cloud  bowl.  Six 
gourdfuls  are  passed  through  the  .same  form  and  deposited  into  the 
bowls.  Afterward  two  gourdfuls  are  emptied  into  the  bowls  without 
ceremony,  and  the  a'kwamosi  begins  the  consecration  of  the  water  in 
the  medicine  bowl,  dipping  in  the  pebble  fetishes,  etc.,  as  described 
on  page  492.  At  the  .same  time  the  deputy  a'kwamosi  deposits  bits  of 
root  in  the  cloud  bowl  and  whips  the  water  rapidly  with  a  reed  held 
at  an  angle  of  about  45'-^.* 

uAfler  a  discus.sion,  continuing  over  an  hour  during  tiie  afternoon,  it  was  deeided  that  the  Sai'apa 
should  wear  breechcloths  at  the  request  of  the  writer. 

bThc  Sia  hold  the  reed  perpendicularly  and  are  greater  experts  in  their  manner  of  producing  the 
8Uclii,  Which  rise  high  above  the  bowl,  but  do  not  fall  over. 
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When  the  a'kwamosi  has  consecrated  the  water  a  cigarette  of  native 
tobacco  wrapped  in  corn  husk  is  handed  to  him,  and  leaving-  his 
stool  he  bends  forward  on  his  knees  and  draws  smoke  from  the  cigar- 
ette six  times,  each  time  blowing  the  smoke  into  the  bowl  of  water, 
bringing  his  mouth  close  to  the  bowl.  After  the  sixth  time  he  waves 
the  cigarette  toward  the  altar,  then  to  the  six  regions  and  in  a  circle, 
and  thrusts  the  lighted  end  into  his  mouth  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
hands  the  cigarette  to  the  cloud-maker,  who  repeats  the  same  rite  over 
the  cloud  bowl  and  continues  his  work.  All  music  and  the  rhombus 
cease,  and  the  a'kwamosi  dips  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  consecrated 
water  and  spr'inkles  the  altar  while  he  chants  a  prayer:  at  the  same 
time  the  warrior  carries  off  the  food  from  before  the  altar.  Men  and 
women  now  form  into  a  circle  and  dance  from  left  to  right,  the  three 
Sai'apa  dancing  hack  and  forth  within  the  circle.  The  cloud-maker 
continues  the  preparation  of  the  (douds,  a  ceremony  requiring  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  suds  frequently  fall  over  the  bowl  to  the 
floor.  When  this  occurs  he  lifts  them  with  his  reed  and  i-eturns  them 
to  the  mass.  When  he  completes  his  task  he  rises,  and  standing  before 
the  altar  throws  suds  over  it,  lifting  them  with  his  reed,  while  he 
chants  a  prayer  in  very  low  tones.  After  the  dance  has  progressed 
for  a  time  the  master  of  ceremonies  removes  the  3'ellow-faced  mask 
from  its  place  behind  the  altar  and  carries  it,  concealed  with  a  piece 
of  new  cotton  cloth,  to  the  east  end  of  the  room  for  the  man  who  is 
being  dressed  behind  the  blankets  to  personate  the  Shumai'koli  of  the 
North.  The  dress  of  this  god  is  the  same  as  described,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  leggings.  He  emerges  from  the  dressing  room  and, 
stepping  within  the  circle,  begins  to  dance.  The  dance  closes  at  1 
a.  m.,  when  all  except  the  master  of  ceremonies,  the  Great  Mother, 
the  four  novices,  two  Sia  guests,  and  the  writer  leave  the  chamber  to 
visit  the  He'iwa,  Chu'pawa,  and  Mu'he'wa  ki'wi'siwe."  where  members 
of  these  ki'wi'siwe  and  girls  chosen  by  young  men  appointed  for  the 
purpos(>  s])end  the  night  in  dancing.  Not  a  word  is  spoken  by  those 
who  remain  in  the  ceremonial  chamhcM'.  Once  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies lights  a  cigarette  and  hands  it  to  one  of  the  novices.  The  two  Sia 
guests  sinok(>  constantly. 

The  Shumai'koli  and  Sai'apa  ai(^  absent  an  hour,  the  others  return- 
ing in  three-(iuarters  of  an  hour.  Tpon  his  return  the  a'kwamosi 
("hants  a  ])rayer  t)efore  th<'  altai'.  while  the  four  novices  rise  and  ^tand 
in  line,  live  woukmi  iilttM  ii.'it ing  with  ihe  nien.  who  clasp  the  hands  of 
women  licside  tlicni.  Tlic  lingers  are  entwined,  the  novices'  hands 
being  al)ove.  In  this  ]>osilion  the  chain  of  hands  is  kept  in  motion 
from  right  to  left,  1 1  le  woin(M)  slightiv  briiding  their  knees.  Ihroe 
women  and  !i  lilllc  girl  slaixl  on  the  ledge  behind  the  men.  each  one 
placing  a  iiand  on  each  shoulder  of  ihc  man  befoi*c  her.    At  the  con 
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(•lu>i<>ii  (if  lii^  pniyiT  the  !i'U\viiiii(»i  dikes  his  iiii'li  from  tlic  iiltiir  and 
pussos  il  willi  a  piavcr  hcldic  llic  mouth  of  each  novice,  who  draws 
the  sacn'ii  lucath.  Vhv  motion  ol'  the  novices'  hands  ceases  but  twice, 
;ind  then  oiiiv  lor  a  moment  each  time,  except  when  the  corn  is  phiced 
to  their  lii)s.  until  o'chx-k  in  the  mornino'.  The  women  relieve  one 
aiiotliei'  in  attending'  tlie  novices. 

Thirl  V  minutes  after  the  ceremony  with  the  mi'li  the  dance  begins, 
ami  the  Shumai'koli  of  the  North  backs  out  of  tiie  dressing  room  to 
the  middle  of  the  Hoor,  and  suddenly  begins  turning  around  like  a 
top  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Sai'apa.  The  Shumai'koli  dances  two 
ininut(>s.  when  he  is  joined  by  an  otficer  of  the  fraternity  from  the 
>eat  formerly  occupied  by  the  a'kvvamosi,  the  latter  being  now  seated 
at  tlie  west  end  of  the  room.  The  Shumai'koli,  with  his  associate  to 
his  right,  the  latter  carr^'ing  the  bowl  of  medicine  water  in  his  left 
arm  and  an  ear  of  corn  in  his  right  hand,  approaches  the  novice  at 
the  west  end  of  the  line,  and  the  man  dips  the  ear  of  corn  into 
the  medicine  water,  and  with  the  Shumai'koli's  hand  upon  the  corn 
he  puts  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  novice.  Each  novice  has  the  corn  put 
to  his  mouth,  after  it  has  been  dipped  each  time  into  the  medicine 
water.  As  the  lips  are  touched  each  novice  ceases  to  move  his  hands. 
The  Shumai'koli  touches  the  corn  only  for  the  first  novice,  but  he 
stands  by  while  the  corn  is  put  to  the  lips  of  the  second,  and  then 
returns  to  the  floor  to  dance.  After  the  corn  is  passed  to  the  four 
novices,  the  medicine  bowl  and  corn  are  deposited  near  the  altar,  and 
the  officiating  officer  resumes  his  seat  on  the  north  ledge,  by  the  altar; 
l)ut  ill  a  few  minutes  he  joins  the  Shumai'koli,  and  they  stand  before 
the  two  novices  whom  the  Shumai'koli  omitted,  while  the  officer  prays. 
Again  the  Shumai'koli  returns  to  the  floor,  and  after  dancing  a  few 
minutes  he  retires  to  the  greenroom,  having  been  in  the  chamber  just 
thirty  minutes. 

A  charm  fashioned  of  wood  and  similar  to  one  of  the  bars  of  the 
suspended  form  above  the  altar  is  carried  by  a  3"oung  man  whenever 
the  Shumai'koli  appears,  the  bearer  manipulating  the  bar  befoi'e  the 
god,  which  appears  to  have  mystic  control  over  the  Shumai'koli. 
The  writer  has  observed  the  same  thing  among  the  Hopi  Indians. 
The  iK-arer  of  the  charm  also  carries  a  cedar-tiber  brand,  which,  how 
ever,  is  not  lighted  until  later. 

The  three  Sai'apa  now  come  to  the  floor  and  dance  most  gracefully, 
the  younger  of  the  three,  a  lad,  remaining  on  the  floor  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  dancing  violently  all  the  time.  He  succeeds  in  turning 
but  three  times  while  poised  on  the  left  foot,  though  he  makes  numer- 
ous etlorts  to  do  better.  He  can  turn  but  twice  while  balanced  on  the 
right  foot.  The  leg  is  always  drawn  up  as  high  as  possible.  The 
Sai'apa  are  soon  joined  by  dancers  of  both  sexes,  each  one  dancing 
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until  fatigue  compels  retiring.  Many  dance  thirty  minutes,  while 
others  keep  on  the  floor  an  hour,  and  a  few  dance  two  hours." 

To  prevent  fatigue  the  dancers  lift  a  quantity  of  suds  from  the 
cloud  bowl  and  rul)  them  on  their  legs.  Before  each  dancer  leaves 
the  floor,  the  (>agle-wing  plumes  that  are  carried  are  passed  four  times 
over  the  lips  of  each  novice,  beginning  with  the  one  at  the  west  end  of 
the  line.  The  plumes  are  held  diagonally  to  the  mouth  and  drawn 
downward.  Afterward  each  dancer  passes  the  right  liand  acrcjsshisor 
her  forehead  and  then  aci'oss  some  part  of  the  body  of  tlic  novice,  gen- 
erally the  breast  or  legs  first.  Again  rubbing  the  hand  across  the  face 
it  is  passed  over  some  portion  of  tiie  bod\-  of  the  novice.  This  is 
repeated  four  times  with  each  novice.  As  each  male  member  finishes 
this  ceremony  he  returns  to  the  choii',  so  that  the  choir  is  at  no  time 
deplete  of  its  members.  The  five  remaining  Shiunai'koli  appear  sepa- 
rately in  regulai'  ordei-  and  dance.  After  tlie  god  of  tiie  North  comes 
the  one  of  the  West,  with  blue  face  mask,  then  n-d  for  the  South, 
white  for  tlie  Kast,  all-color  for  the  Zenith,  and  l)lack  foi-  the  Nadir. 
The  cloud  decorations  on  the  faces  of  the  masks  difler.  The  cere- 
mony of  dipping  the  corn  into  the  medicine  water  and  placing  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  novice  is  rej)eated  with  t\w  apjiearance  of  each  Shu- 
mai'koli.  llie  same  ceremony  is  repeated  by  the  Siiumai'koli  of  the 
Zenith  and  Nadir  ov(M-  two  Sia  guests,  wliicli  is  a  mark  of  verv  deli- 
cate courtesy.  The  novices  remain  standing  as  long  as  a  Shumai'koli 
is  present,  but  as  soon  as  the  god  retires,  the  novie»>s  and  the  women 
sit  down  until  another  appears,  l)ut  the  clasped  hands  continue  in 
motion. 

As  the  hour  for  the  ii>iiig of  the  morning  star  approaches,  the 
])ai  ticipants  exhil)it  much  anxiety  to  know  the  instant  the  star  ap|wars 
al»ove  the  hoiizon;  there  is.  therefore,  contiimal  ascendino-  of  the 
Isidder.  The  straw  mat  which  covers  the  hatchway  is  raised  as  »>ach 
one  go(>s  fold)  Id  look  I'oi'  t lie  star.  About  this  time  an  old  woman 
(le])osits  a  great  heap  of  corn  husks  and  a  cedar-tilx'r  Itrand  near  the 
fireplace  and  makes  a  larue  lire.  Finally  the  appearance  of  the  stai-  is 
announced  l»y  the  willidruwal  of  the  mat  from  the  hatchway.  The 
bar  charm  is  laid  aside  by  its  l)car»>r.  who  inuntMliately  lights  a  heap 
of  corn  husks  and  iiuis  with  the  bla/ing  mass  to  the  choir,  pelts  the 
singers,  and  aflei  ward  dances  vioh^nl ly.  still  holding  (he  husks;  ami 
aLiam  ])clts  thechoii-  and  again  dances.  A  number  of  dancers  now 
congicgat(>  on  the  lloor.  Hushing  to  the  tire.  th(>  young  nian  galhei-s 
more  husks  aiul  lighting  them  pelts  th(>  male  and  foniale  dannM-s. 
Another  and  anolh(>r  light  gr«^at  l>nnch(>s  of  the  husk'^  until  (he  room 
is  abla/.e,  women  and  children  vying  wi(h  one  anodier.  one  of  (he 

o  Tilts  fralcmit.v  spems  more  devoid  of  derenryin  the  oervmoniBl  rhiimlwr  ihiin  the  nth«rp  hoih 
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»'iitlm>i;i>lir  pint i(  i|);iiils  hciiin-  a  uirl  less  than  O  years  of  iigii.  (kMlar 
lti:iii«ls  succccil  the  lnisks  uiid  ;i  oTimd  iiiAU'c  ensues.  A  waiTior 
riiii>  up  llic  ladder  and  dcscciidinn-  willi  un  armfnl  of  husks  io'nites 
tlu-ni  and  nm>ali()ut  aniDiin-  du'  people  with  them  blazing  in  his  arms. 
Tlio  exeitenient  grows  gn>ater  and  greater  as  tlie  male  and  female 
meml)ers  run  around  ptdl-mell,  showering  one  another  with  sparks. 
C'lults  are  thrown  upwaid,  and  nuuih  dodging  is  necessary  to  avoid 
heiuLT  struck.  .Vnother  and  another  join  in  the  excitement  until  only 
the  drunnner  and  two  companions  remain  in  the  choir;  but  the  cries 
and  \ ells  of  tiie  dancers  drown  all  other  sounds.  The  women  do  not 
seem  to  mind  in  the  least  the  sparks  showering  over  their  bare  necks 
anil  arms.  They  are  too  crazed  with  excitement  to  be  conscious  of 
physical  pain.  The  aged  woman,  whose  usefulness  as  a  member  of 
the  fraternity  has  long  since  passed  away,  is  aroused  by  the  fire  dis- 
play and  hei-  old  wrinkled  fa(;e  brightens  with  a  lively  interest  as  she 
touches  the  writer,  when  she  is  near,  and  exclaims:  "Kokshi!  kokshi!" 
(good!  good!)  It  must  have  been  many  a  day  since  this  creature 
played  an  active  part  in  these  weird  scenes,  which  a  pen  picture  can 
scarcely  describe,  especially  the  fighting  with  the  great  firebrands. 

The  Shumai'koli  of  the  Nadir  leaves  the  fioor  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fire  displa}^  but  the  Sai'apa  remain  on  the  floor  to  the  last. 
Just  previous  to  the  close  of  this  barbaric  scene  the  tree  which  was 
removed  from  the  lower  entrance  and  carried  up  the  ladder  and  then 
down  into  the  chamber  early  in  the  evening  is  taken  frbm  the  room 
through  the  lower  door  and  stood  outside,  the  door  being  left  open. 
After  the  fire  tight,  praj'ers  are  offered  before  the  altar,  and  the  tree, 
which  has  a  la'showanne  composed  of  a  banded  turkey  feather,  a  fluffy 
white  eagle  plume,  and  feathers  of  the  *si'liliko  (Falco  sparverius 
deserticolus,  desert  sparrow),  hawk,  and  'hlai'aluko  (Sialia  arctica, 
mountain  bluebird),  attached  to  the  topmost  branch,  is  planted  in  the 
center  of  Si'aa'  te'wita,  and  the  fraternity  dance  around  it  for  two 
hours  and  then  return  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  to  enjoy  a  feast. 
Later  in  the  morning  the  fraternity  reappear  in  the  plaza,  and  after 
dancing  around  the  tree  all  return  to  the  chamber  to  remain,  except 
the  charm- bearers  and  those  who  personate  the  gods. 

As  is  the  custom  with  other  fraternities,  youths  and  maidens  are 
appointed  hy  this  fraternitv  to  procure  dancers  from  the  town  at 
large,  the  3'ouths  choosing  the  women  and  the  girls  the  men.  The 
youths,  who  are  designated  as  a'mosi  (directors),  wear  black  shirts  of 
native  weave,  trimmed  in  bright  red  and  green  ribbons,  or  velveteen 
shirts,  when  this  material  can  be  secured,  velveteen  knee  breeches, 
deerskin  moccasins  and  leggings  colored  a  reddish  brown,  and  red 
gartei-s.  The  breeches  and  leggings  have  lines  of  silver  buttons  on 
the  outer  sides.    Lines  of  micaceous  hematite  under  the  eyes  denote 
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officership.  The  girls  wear  the  conventional  dress,  with  a  white 
blanket  wrap  bordered  in  red  and  blue,  and  white  mocca'^ins  with 
hiohl}'  polished  black  soles.  Both  sqxes  wear  tuniuoise  earrings  and 
profusions  of  ko'hakwa,  turquoise,  and  coral  beads,  and  the  girls  wear 
their  silver  necklaces  in  addition  to  these.  Each  youth  carries  a  ball 
of  yarn  and  a  large  needle  to  be  used  in  securing  the  l)lanket  wraps 
of  those  who  dance.  The  dancers  usually  form  two  concentric  circles. 
The  drummer  sits  east  of  the  tree  and  uses  a  wood  drum  covered  with 
hide.  As  the  dancers  become  fatigued,  or  when  for  other  reasons  they 
do  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  ground,  they  drop  out  at  the  close  of  a 
dance;  but  their  places  are  soon  filled. 

The  six  Shumai'koli  appear  both  separately  and  in  couples  in  the 
plaza  and  dance.  Two  Sai'apa  are  in  attendance  (see  plate  cxxiv). 
Each  Shumai'koli  is  accompanied  by  a  charm-bearer:"  whenever  he 
waves  the  charm  the  Shumai'koli  backs  off  a  distance  and  then  starts 
forward  while  the  charm-bearer  vigorously  manipulates  the  charm  to 
draw  the  god  to  him.  Tli(>  two  Sai'apa  perform  a  variety  of  antics: 
they  climb  the  tree  and  run  up  the  ladders  to  the  houses  above, 
begging  for  melons  and  l)read,  which  the\"  deposit  beside  the  tree. 
The  Sai'apa  return  at  intervals  to  the  ceremonial  chamber.  At  times 
none  of  the  gods  are  to  be  seen  in  the  plaza,  but  the  dance  is  contin- 
uous. At  sunset  two  of  the  Shiunai'koli  gods  and  the  Sai'apa.  one 
of  the  latter  whirling  the  rhombus,  d(^part  over  the  eastern  road  with 
those  who  accompanied  them  to  the  village. 

Prepdratioii  of  uudic'nn'.  'I'he  day  preceding  the  ceremonv  is  con- 
sumed in  collecting  medicinal  ])lants.  A  plant  closely  resembling 
watercress  (not  yet  classified),  l)ut  having  a  nuu^h  more  ])ungent  odor, 
is  gathered  at  the  base  of  the  mesa  north  of  Kwil'li  yal'lanne  (  Twin 
mountain),  several  miles  north  of  Zuni. 

When  the  writer  enters  the  ceremonial  chamber  al)out  10  d'olock 
the  room  appears  in  gen»>ral  confusion,  though  the  tablet  altar  has 
been  erected.  Six  mi'waclii  arc  ])laced  in  line  on  the  cloud  symbol  of 
white  meal.  The  mi'Ii  of  one  of  the  officcMs  of  the  fraternity  stands 
on  th(>  meal  line,  which  extends  outward  from  tlit>  cloud  symbol.  A 
sacred  iikmiI  basket  is  on  the  line  before  the  mi'Ii.  another  meal  basket 
is  to  the  north,  and  two  mediciiie  bowls  with  serrated  rims  stand  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  altar.  The  other  bowls  and  a  basket 
tray  aie  for  the  use  of  the  ni(<dicine  cakes  (see  plate  cxxv).  A  large 
(|uantity  of  somi'  vai  iely  of  plant  is  heajied  near  (he  southwest  «>ornor 
of  (he  room,  with  a  (juantity  of  sijuash  lilossoins  scattered  over  it. 
N(>ar  by.  Mild  also  on  the  south  side  of  (he  room,  is  another  ma,'<s  of 
])lan(s  which  appear  to  l)e  the  same  as  the  foinier.  onlv  voungor.  the 
laltei'  having  white  blossoms,  the  whole  plant  n»easuring  less  than  VI 
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inches  ill  liiMiilit.  Near  this  licai)  is  a  <iuaiititv  of  I'oot  al)<)ut  '.'>  inches 
in  (lianieter.  On  the  north  si(h'  of  tiie  room,  ar)(l  more  to  the  east, 
is  a  (iiiantilN  of  w  ild  saye  and  ;i  howl  containini>'  the  tlower  tips  of 
the  plant,  (iroupsof  iikmi  are  near  each  coUection  of  plants  and  at 
once  bt'ii'in  work.  'Vho  phuits  in  the  soutiiwest  end  are  bi'oken  into 
bits  and  dopo.sitcMl  in  lar<^-e  l)o\vis  toi^-ether  with  the  .s(piasli  l)h)ssoms. 
The  yoiino-er  ])lants  are  also  separated  and  put  into  bowls,  the  roots 
lire  prepared  and  cut  into  small  pieces  and  deposited  in  bowls,  and  the 
leaves  are  I'enioved  from  the  sten)s  of  the  sage  and  also  placed  in 
bowU.  One  plant  is  sepai'ated  into  small  clusters  and  placed  in  })owls 
-with  a  >mall  (piantity  of  water  that  it  may  remain  fresh.  The  work  is 
industriously  pushed  forward,  and  l)y  2  o'clock  all  the  medicine  is 
ai  ranu'ed  and  the  floor  is  in  order.  Six  ver}'  old  grinding  stones  or 
mills,  nuu'h  worn  from  use,  are  placed  on  the  floor  on  the  north  side 
not  far  from  the  altar,  upon  skins  and  cloths,  with  just  space  enough 
between  the  mills  and  the  ledge  for  the  grinders  to  kneel.  The  grind- 
ing begins.  The  medicine  of  all  the  fraternities  is  ground  principall}' 
by  invited  guests,  who  also  take  part  in  the  dancing,  the  girls  and 
women  relieving  one  another. 

As  the  grinders  and  dancers  arrive  they  take  seats  on  the  north 
ledge,  near  the  east  end  of  the  room.  Other  women  also  sit  in  this 
locality,  and  several  .sit  near  the  choir.  When  all  are  present  the 
a'kwamosi,  who  carries  a  meal  basket  in  his  left  hand,  gives  a  pinch 
of  meal  to  each  female,  and  pra3's  al)out  a  minute  over  each.  The 
meal  is  received  in  the  left  hand,  but  it  is  changed  to  the  right  when 
the  women  go  to  the  altar  to  pra}-  and  sprinkle  the  meal.  Six  grind- 
ers are  now  dressed  by  the  warrior  and  another  member  of  the  frater- 
nity. Only  the  pi'toni  and  the  moccasins  are  removed.  The  usual 
woven  dress  is  covered  with  a  rai'ha  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder 
and  passing  under  the  left  arm,  and  a  white  cotton  fringed  sash  is  worn 
tied  at  the  back.  The  hair  is  hanging  and  tied  loosel}'  with  a  red 
garter  at  the  nape  of  the  neck;  a  white  flufl'y  eagle  plume  is  attached 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  The  neck  and  arms  are  bare,  and  silver 
beads,  liangles,  and  rings  are  worn,  besides  the  elaborate  necklaces  of 
ko'hakwa,  turquoise,  and  coral.  Each  girl  is  led  separately'  to  the  mill 
by  the  a'kwamosi,  who  carries  an  eagle-wing  plume  in  each  hand,  the 
girl  holding  the  tips  of  the  plumes.  She  passes  behind  the  mills,  while 
the  a'kwamo.si  walks  before  them.  The\'  now  face  one  another,  the 
girl  still  holding  the  plumes.  The  first  girl  is  led  to  the  most  western 
mill,  the  others  follow  in  succession.  After  each  girl  is  in  position 
the  a'kwamosi  places  a  hand  on.  each  shoulder  and  motions  her  to  the 
six  regions,  carrying  the  head  forward  and  back  for  the  Zenith  and 
the  Nadir.  An  aged  woman  and  a  man  take  .seats  before  the  mills. 
Each  has  a  large  bowl  of  the  mixed  plants  to  the  right;  there  are  al.so 
two  .small  bowls  containing  bits  of  turquoise  and  ko'hakwa  (white  shell 
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beads).  These  two  perform  the  double  duty  of  supplying  the  mills 
with  the  medicine  and  rearranging  the  elaborate  ornaments  of  the 
grinders  when  necessary,  each  having  three  mills  and  three  grinders  in 
care.  The  song  is  now  begun  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle. 
One  woman  remains  near  the  choir  but  she  does  not  sing.  The  song  is 
low  and  in  minor  ke}'.  The  aged  man  and  woman  who  sit  by  the  mills 
deposit  on  each  mill  bits  of  turquoise  and  ko'hakwa,  which  the  girls 
crush  to  powder;  to  this  several  pieces  of  the  root  medicine  are 
added.  The  various  plants  are  lifted  from  the  bowl  dripping  wet  and 
squeezed  before  placing  on  the  mills;  sometimes  a  little  water  is  added. 
Each  additional  plant  is  ground  as  it  is  placed  on  the  mill.  The  grind- 
ing appears  to  be  hard  work,  and  the  girls"  heads  bob  up  and  down  as 
they  proceed  with  the  grinding.  At  times  the  a'kwamosi  wipes  the 
dripping  faces  of  the  girls  l)y  slipping  a  cloth  under  the  long  bangs 
without  pushing  the  hair  aside.  When  the  medicine  is  thoroughly 
crushed,  fully  an  hour  being  required  to  reach  the  desired  result,  the 
grinder  works  it  into  cakes  and  hands  it  to  the  utteiidaiit.  who  deposits 
it  in  one  of  the  large  bowls  used  for  this  purpose  which  stands  north 
of  the  altar.  The  a'kwamosi  assists  the  grinders  from  the  mills  in  the 
same  inannei'  as  they  are  led  to  thei^.  Their  dress  and  adornment.';  are 
removed  and  placed  on  others  who  are  to  take  their  places  at  the  mills. 
The  garters  are  also  removed  from  the  hair. 

As  soon  as  the  second  party  takes  its  turn  at  the  mills  the  character 
of  music  changes,  the  drum  is  used  in  addition  to  the  rattles  and  the 
songs  appear  to  be  martial  in  character,  the  time  being  more  rapid 
than  befon;.  A  youth  in  the  choir  is  an  attentive  listener,  wishing 
to  learn  the  songs." 

At  this  time  the  a'kwamosi  stands  before  the  altar  keeping  tinie 
with  his  feet  and  two  engle  plumes  held  inoach  hand.  He  dips  (he  tips 
of  his  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  touches  them  to  the  four  ser- 
rated points  of  the  bowl  and  motions  them  up  and  down  for  the  Zenith 
and  Nadir;  he  aftcrwnrd  sprinkles  the  jiltiii  aiid  f(>tishes  and  the  cross- 
bar above  the  altar  with  the  medicine  water  and  starts  (he  Iat(er  whirl- 
ing. Afterward  he  dances  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  a  time  and 
returns  to  the  nltsir  to  repejit  the  sprinkling  and  whirling  of  (he  cross- 
bar, which  must  l)e  kept  in  motion.  Ki\  men  and  (en  women  begin 
the  dance  in  groups  of  three,  a  man  between  two  women.  The 
n'kwamosi  leads  the  (lanc(>rs.  He  holds  a  c<irn  husk  hori/ont:ill\ . 
catching  it  at  each  (Mul  and  his  two  partners  hold  each  an  eagle-wing 

nDuHiiK  IhlsperemonlRl  tlie  writer  dlspovcpcd  ihnt  the  fliu'mHBkwp  !>on(rs  werp  not  in  the  7,«fli 
loMKiii',  'tut  ill  Pimn.  Tlip  offlcprs  of  tlip  frfllprnity  wrrp  mnpli  «nnoyp«1  t^ppunsp  of  hpr  rlisrovprj-. 
Tlu'io  Is  still  iniicli  tobplpnrnpil  ponpprninK  thin  frntprnity.  t lip  most  intprP!>tinK  fo)itiirp<>  heinit  itl> 
origin  nnil  its  nssopinlioii  witli  tlio  I'iniHS.  Frinr  Mnmos  ilo  SizH  montloiiK  in  thpdoronnt  of  histrnvpl* 
In  llip  iircsciit  New  Mi'xipo  tlinl  lip  nipl  «n  old  Ciltolnn  IndiRn  Rmoni;  (lio  rim(i<<  It  it  Ytr  (niP  th»t 
Clbolii  hikI  '/mM  Innd  arc  oni-  iiiiil  llip  sump.  Ilipn  llip  old  ninn  Mwi  rplprrpil  to  «  ««  r  ^iifliNn 
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jtlmiic  ill  the  -aww  iiiaiiiicr.  Tlic  toiii'  luon  who  follow  ciitcli  tlic  ends 
of  tlir  pliiiiH's  held  l)y  llicii'  pa  it  ikm-s.  The  acting  (xi'oat,  Mother  fol- 
lows iiU)iie.  with  her  ('a<>l('  pluinc.  ThcT  all  pass  aroiiiid  the  room  in 
an  ellipse  from  west  to  east,  starting  fron)  the  south  side  with  a  for- 
ward step  with  the  right  foot,  then  the  left,  each  time,  especially  the 
men.  raising  the  foot  high;  the  women  ai'c  not  very  successful  in  their 
ctlorts  to  rais(>  their  feet  high  from  the  floor.  The  arms  are  extended 
outward  in  unison  with  the  nuisic.  The  song  is  spirited  and  the  drum 
and  rattles  resound  through  the  room.  The  dancing,  which  is  most 
pleasing,  continues  until  sunset,  when  the  a'kwamosi  dips  ashes  from 
the  altar,  which  he  has  previously  placed  there  from  the  fireplace, 
and  sprinkles  the  dancers.  The  sprinkling  of  the  dancers  is  repeated 
four  times  and  then  ashes  are  lifted  and  thi'own  out  of  the  door, 
when  all  inhale  a  sacred  breath.  The  sprinkling  of  the  ashes  is  for 
physical  purification.  Each  male  dancer  passes  his  hands  over  his 
face,  the  entire  hod}'  dripping  with  perspiration,  and  rubs  them  over 
the  faces  of  his  partners,  then  passing  his  hands  over  his  breast  and 
arms  rubs  their  arms,  but  he  does  not  touch  their  breasts.  After 
repeating  the  rubbing  over  his  legs,  he  rubs  his  hands  over  the  lower 
legs  of  his  partners,  and  the  bac^s  are  rubbed  in  the  same  manner. 

At  sunset  the  two  sets  of  grinders  stand  in  line  north  and  south  in 
the  east  end  of  the  room  and  face  east.  Each  grinder  has  a  female 
vis-a-vis  who  is  supplied  with  a  bowl  of  yucca  suds,  and  each  grinder 
has  her  forelock  and  then  her  hands  washed  with  the  suds  by  the 
woman  immediately  before  her.  They  are  bathed  in  turn,  the  woman 
at  the  south  end  of  the  line  beginning  with  the  grinder  before  her. 
The  a'kwamosi  stands  behind  each  grinder,  with  a  hand  on  each 
shoulder. 

The  grinding,  with  the  full  ceremonies,  is  repeated  on  the  following 
da}',  and  the  day  after  the  ceremonial  chamber  is  deserted,  the  male 
members  of  the  fraternity  being  at  work  in  the  fields  of  the  director 
of  the  fraternity.  On  their  return  after  sunset  they  are  entertained 
at  a  sumptuous  feast  by  the  wife  and  family  of  the  director  at  their 
house,  the  female  members  of  the  fraternity  first  assisting  in  waiting 
upon  the  men  and  afterward  enjoying  a  feasl  themselves  with  the  women 
of  the  household.  Grinding,  with  the  ceremonies  described,  is  repeated 
on  the  next  day,  and  the  following  day  more  plants  are  gathered,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  the  grinding  and  dancing  are  repeated.  The  dancing 
continues  until  sunset,  then,  after  a  rest  of  a  couple  of  hours,  is  I'esumed 
and  continu(;s  until  midnight.  Aftei- the  dance  closes  at  sunset  acorn- 
husk  package  about  9  inches  in  length  and  several  inches  across,  con 
taining  sun-dried  cakes  of  the  freshly  prepared  medicine,  is  given 
to  each  grinder  and  dancer  who  has  participated  by  invitation.  The 
dancing  at  night  is  the  same  as  previously  described,  many  taking  their 
tiii-n  on  tlie  flooi-.    Dui-ing  the  intervals  between  the  dances  the  men  rub 
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their  purtiier^'  arms  and  also  their  leys  as  far  as  the  knees  with  medi- 
cine, carefully  manipulating  the  limbs  to  relieve  them  of  fatigue  and 
irive  them  streny'th  to  continue  in  the  dance  At  the  close  of  the  d.m- 
cing  at  midnight  medicine  water  is  administered  to  all.  The  following 
morning  a  tree  is  planted  in  the  center  of  Si'aa'  te'wita  knd  the  dancing 
and  appearance  oF  the  gods  in  the  plaza  occur  as  previously  described. 
Much  persuasion  is  often  iccpiired  to  induce  the  women  to  take  part, 
though  they  are  evidently  expecting,  from  their  appearance,  to  partici- 
pate. Sometimes  the  men  force  them  into  the  dance.  Both  men  and 
women  are  attired  in  their  best  clothing.  As  the  afternoon  advances 
the  number  of  dancers  grows  larger  until  three  concentric  circles  are 
formed,  embracing  in  all  !/)()  dancers.  The  dancers  go  round  from 
right  to  left,  holding  one  anoth(!r's  hands,  the  men  singing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  drum.  The  two  Sai'apa  arc  bu.sy  throughout  the  day 
ascending  ladders  to  compel  the  spectators  on  the  house  tops  to  come 
down  and  take  part  in  the  dance,  and  collecting  loaves  of  bread,  which 
they  place  in  the  tree  around  which  the  men  and  women  dance.  Sev- 
eral times  a  Sai'apa  climbs  the  ti'ee  to  place  the  l)read  in  the  uppermost 
forks.  As  dancers  l)ecome  fatigued  they  drop  out  of  the  circle  and 
others  take  their  places.  At  sunset  the  circles  remain  stationary  while 
all  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona."  and  then  all  the  dancers 
leave  the  plaza;  but  another  circle  is  at  once  formed  by  others,  and 
the  dance  continues  until  dusk,  when  the  ceremonial  is  concluded. 

The  Shumai'koli  precede  th(>  Sai'ai)a  over  the  eastern  road  and  are 
supposed  to  lie  down  and  sle(>,p  at  Shu'minkia.  on  the  road  to  Chi'pia. 
and  when  the  Sai'apa  follow,  each  brandishing  a  flaming  cedar  brand, 
and  find  the  Shumaikoli  sleeping  they  waken  them,  and  catching  them 
by  the  waist  carry  them  oil  to  Chi'pia.  whence  they  came. 

Certain  features  appear  in  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Shu'maakwe 
thai  the  writer  has  not  ol)served.  as  they  ne\  er  ha]»pened  t<>  l)e  bioiight 
out  when  she  was  m  ZiuTi,  though  she  has  seen  them  in  the  Shumai'koli 
performances  among  the  Hopi  Indians,  these  Indians  and  the  Zunis 
having  the  same  nam(\  Ya'ya.  for  the  male  characters  intnxlnced. 
riu;  minute  description  given  by  the  ))e'kwin  and  other  Zunis  accords 
perfectly  with  the  scenes  observed  in  (he  Ho|)i  villages.  The  Ya'ya 
cr(>a<e  geiieiMl  iinuisenient  among  tli<>  spectators  when  at  sunset  the 
Shumai'koli  of  the  West  appears  in  the  plaza  and  s(>parates  the  circle 
of  danceis  1)\  eiMbliing  llu'  mi-irs  wrists.  The  women  at  on«'C  go  to 
their  homes.  Mild  do  not  see  (he  Ya'ya  jMit  in  blankets  ami  droppi-tl 
through  (he  hatchway  into  the  ceremonial  cliamtuT. 

In  IIKI'J  the  director  <>!'  (lie  Sim  maakwe  fraternity  with  an  associate 
visited  Liiguna  for  (lie  purpose  of  lei  en  ing  the  si\  Slnimai  koli  ma^ks 
of  (he  piicblu.  since  all  (liose  piivilei;ed  to  ns(>  (lies(<  nia^ks  had  dii^U 
Tliey  were  i  oiisii^  iknI  Iodic  keeping  nf  t  he  diivcti»r  ol  the  %uni  fl°H> 
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tiM  iiil  v.  Tlic  masks,  caiot'ull y  wiiipjM'd,  weir  hroiiolit  to  Zuni  on  tho 
l)iu-ks  ot  i)in  Tos.  Tlio  writer  was  present  iit  tlie  ceremonial  Iield  by 
the  Siui'nuiakw(>  fraternity  on  the  return  of  the  director  from  Laguna 
and  slie  notes  liere  the  variations  from  the  eei-emony  ])reviou9h' 
described. 

The  occasion  of  (his  ceremonial  is  twofold.  A  woman  and  a  young 
gill  are  to  be  initiated  into  the  fiaternity,  and  the  Laguna  masks  of 
the  Shumai'koli  are  to  be  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in  Zufii.  The 
men  who  are  to  personate  the  gods  go  to  Ku'shilowa  about  half  an 
hour  before  sunset.  As  tliey  leave  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  writer 
enters  and  finds  six  iShumai'koli  and  three  Sai'apa  masks  on  a  large 
blanket  spread  on  the  north  side  of  the  chanlber  and  a  short  distance 
before  tlie  altar.  The  masks  are  receiving  the  finishing  touches,  and 
other  regalia  are  being  arranged.  Men  not  emplo^'ed  on  this  work  are 
grouped  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  singing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  rattle.  A  woman  of  the  fraternity  who  is  to  lead  the  gods  to 
Zufii  sits  on  a  stool  facing  east.  In  a  short  time  the  woman,  followed 
by  the  charm- bearer,  proceeds  to  Ku'shilowa.  to  return  with  the  gods 
who  appear  after  sunset.  Two  Shu'maikoli  and  two  Sai'apa  masks 
are  conveyed  under  cover  of  blankets  to  Ku'shilowa.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  these  gods  live  in  the  east. 

In  a  short  time  all  Zufii  is  out  on  the  house  tops  and  in  the  streets  . 
to  view  the  coming  of  the  gods.  As  soon  as  they  are  observed  in  the 
distance  a  fraternitj^  father,  followed  by  a  novice,  comes  to  the  cere- 
monial house,  Vjut  does  not  enter.  The  two  stand  just  west  of  the 
entrance,  the  novice  being  west  of  the  fraternity  father.  The  man 
looks  to  the  east,  but  the  woman  holds  her  head  down  and  appears  to 
1)6  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  In  five 
minutes  the  other  novice  follows  her  fraternit}'  father  and  thej^  stand 
west  of  the  first  couple;  this  man  also  looks  to  the  east  and  the  girl 
looks  downward. 

When  the  gods  enter  the  village  the  children  are  wild  with  excite- 
ment. Animal-like  cries  are  heard  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  and 
the  voices  of  the  choir  are  more  vigorous  in  the  song.  The  female 
leader  of  the  gods  carries  her  mi'li  and  meal  basket  in  the  left  hand 
and  throws  out  meal  with  her  right  .as  she  advances.  The  man  who 
follows  carries  the  charm  referred  to,  which  he  manipulates  that  the 
gods  may  follow.  The  two  Shumai'koli,  of  the  North  and  of  the 
West,  come  next  and  are  followed  by  two  Sai'apa.  The  foremost 
Sai'apa  has  the  back  of  the  mask  colored  3'ellow  for  the  North,  being 
the  attendant  to  the  Shumai'koli  of  that  region;  the  other  has  his 
mask  blue,  for  he  is  attendant  to  the  Shumai'koli  of  the  West.  On 
reaching  the  ceremonial  house,  the  female  leader  takes  her  position  east 
of  the  fraternity  fathers  and  novices,  and  faces  east.  The  charm-bearer 
stands  south  of  her,  facing  east,  and  holds  his  charm  above  his  face 
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with  his  left  hand  and  shakes  a  small  gourd  rattle  with  his  right, 
while  he  sings  a  low  chant,  reminding  one  of  the  intoning  of  a  Cath- 
olic priest.  The  two  Sai'apa  strike  the  top,  left.  base,  and  right 
of  the  door  frame  with  their  l)urning  brands  and  join  the  Shumai  koli 
in  the  dance.  The  gods  dance  for  a  time  with  a  .slow  step,  raising 
Hrst  one  foot  and  then  the  other  to  the  music  of  the  choir  within.  The 
time  is  changed  and  the}-  dance  more  rapidh'.  After  thii  ty  minutes 
the  female  leader  and  the  charm-bearer  retire  to  the  chamber.  The 
gods  prolong  the  dance  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  the  tree,  which  now  stands  east  of  the  entrance,  places  his  hand  on 
the  back  of  the  Shumai'koli  of  the  North  and  directs  him  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cei'cmonial  chaml)er,  when  he  stoops  and  goes  in.  The  other 
Shumai'koli  follows,  also  directed  I)}-  the  man.  In  the  meantime  the 
two  Sai'apa  continue  to  dance,  but  the}'  soon  join  the  othei's  in  the 
chamber.  The  tree  attendant  now  carries  in  the  tree.  The  dancing 
of  the  gods  in  the  chamber  is  violent  and  continuous  for  some  time, 
then  the  masks  are  removed  and  all  indulge  in  a  feast.  The  all-night 
ceremonial  is  the  same  as  previously  described. 

Ma"kk  'San'nakwk  (Lrrxi.K  Fikk  Frateknitv) 

The  Ma"ke  'San'nakwe  fiaternily  comprises  four  orders:  O'naya'- 
nakia  (Mystery  medicine),  Jt'scpclio  (Jugglery),  .Ma"ke  (Fire),  and 
Pa'yatamu  ((Tod  of  music,  flowers,  and  butterflies). 

This  organization  has  ji  large  ni(>ml)ership.  many  of  the  members 
V)eing  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  pueblo.  Its  theurgists  are  equal 
to  any  in  Zuni,  Nai'uchi,"  the  warrior  of  the  fraternity,  standing  at 
th(>  head  of  the  7a\u\  medicine  men.  There  is  no  ]>hysician  anywhere 
who  is  kept  tmsier  with  ])atients  than  this  remaikable  old  man.  to 
whom  the  writer  is  indel)ted  for  nnich  of  the  material  comprised  in 
this  )nonogr!i])li.  Tlic  rules  for  the  conviMiing  of  this  frateiiiitv  are 
the  same  as  those  followed  by  others  where  the  mysteries  of  medicine 
are  practiced.  Though  the  members  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity  play 
with  lii(>  at  other  g!if hei  ings.  their  most  (elaborate  lire  display  occurs 
but  once  in  four  years,  this  being  the  time  of  the  <  eh^ltnition  of  the 
lighting  of  the  first  lire  by  the  Sun  Father,  according  to  Hojii  belief. 
In  fact,  the  nicMubers  of  this  frnfernity  ]i!irticipali>  in  the  great  fire 
danc(^  only  once  in  eight  yesns,  for  the  reason  that  a  division  occurred 
in  the  fraternity  many  years  ago,  but  within  the  recollection  of  somr 
of  the  older  men.  .Vccording  to  the  statement  of  mu  jigt^l  theurgist. 
who  was  altout  ten  or  (wel\e  years  of  age  when  the  trouble  arose  and 
at  the  time  a  membei  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  but  wh«>  joined  the 
opposing  pnity.  !i  m.-in  siiid  !i  woinstn  were  the  causr  of  the  break  in 
the  frafeinily.  fliiM;  conduct  being  a  subject  for  the  sovciT'st  consiiiT. 
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f-|)rii;i  1 1  \  .'ill  ni  ii^l  (il  iscrx  c  coiil  ini'iicr  a  I  Mich  I  iini'>.  (  I'l'taiii  luciii- 
lii>r>  of  I  lie  I'l  alci  iiity  wished  to  expel  (he  woiiiaii  I'loiii  t  he  fraternity 
and  relaiii  the  iiiuii,  whih'  othei's  (h'sired  to  expel  (he  lUiui  and  retain 
the  woman.  The  hitter  faction  linally  declared  itself  asepai'ate  organ- 
ization. Tile  man  remained  with  the  parent  fraternity  while  the 
woman  went  with  the  new'  one.  The  new  body,  on  .selecting  a  chamber 
tor  their  meetings,  found  it  to  be  infested  with  ciniex,  and  so  the 
i)rancli  fraternity  was  named  Pe'shil'silo'kwe  (Cimex).  Plate  cxxvi 
shows  the  altar  of  the  ('imox  fraternity  before  all  the  fetishes  have 
lieen  i)lace(l.  A  medicine  bowl  is  on  each  side  of  the  meal  line,  a 
prayer-meal  basket  south  of  the  line,  and  a  large  shell  on  the  line  of 
meal.  The  dry  ])ainting  in  the  foreground  shows  the  l)ears  of  the 
four  regions;  that  of  the  West  is  followed  by  her  cub.  The  color 
symbol  is  not  adhered  to,  the  Bear  of  the  North  being  in  gray  instead 
of  yellow;  the  Bear  of  the  West  in  black  instead  of  l)lue-green;  the 
Bear  of  the  South  also  in  black  instead  of  red,  and  the  Bear  of  the 
Kast  in  yellow  instead  of  Avhite,  upon  a  ground  of  green,  which 
repi'esents  the  vegetation  of  the  world.  The  blue-green  color  i.s 
l)ordei-ed  in  black  and  white  blocks,  denoting  the  cloud  houses  of 
the  four  regions,  and  the  blocked  circle  denotes  the  cloud  houses 
of  the  world.  The  decoration  of  the  bar  extending  above  the  altar 
shows  the  sun  blue-green,  moon  yellow,  stars  white.  Cougar  of  the 
North  yellow.  Cougar  of  the  West  blue-green,  Bear  of  the  East  white, 
spotted  in  black.  The  rituals  of  the  two  organizations  are  the  same, 
though  there  are  variations  in  their  altars  and  dry  paintings.  The 
Little  Fire  and  Cimex  fraternities  alternate  in  the  quadrennial  cere- 
monial referred  to. 

CEREMONIAL  OF  INITIATION  INTO  o'nAYA'nAKIA 

The  four  da\'.s'  ceremonial  here  described  is  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  and  embraces  about  all  to  be  found 
in  the  various  ceremonies,  except  the  (juadrennial. 

Flri^t  (hnj.  The  wall  of  the  ceremonial  chamber  has  been  freshly 
decorated  with  a  blue  frieze,  edged  with  cloud  symbols  in  black. 
The  north  wall  has  a  painting  of  a  cougar  in  blue-green.  The  color 
symbol  is  not  adhered  to  in  this  instance  also,  as  yellow  is  the  color  for 
the  North  and  blue-green  for  the  West.  The  morning  is  consumed  in 
decorating  and  arranging  the  altar  and  in  preparing  prayer  plumes 
to  the  Beast  Gods  and  deceased  members  of  the  fraternity.  A  tiny, 
closely  covered  vase  said  to  contain  blossoms  and  the  root  of  the 
te'nas'.sali,  combine'd  with  the  hearts  of  butterflies  and  dragon-flies, 
lielonging  to  Nai'uehi,  is  deposited  before  the  altar  on  the  south  side, 
with  the  animal  fetishes,  etc. 

\  (u  rriiioiiy.  P^ach  member  of  the  fraternity  on  entering  the 
chambei-  is  greeted  h\  tho.se  present,  and  after  removing  his  moccasins 
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the  iiewcoiiier  adviiiices  to  the  altar  and  >i)riiikl('>  inoal.  PLacli  hm'Iii- 
ber  of  Mystery  medicine  hands  his  or  her  iiii'li"  to  an  officer  of  tht- 
ti-aternity.  who  places  it  by  the  altai-. 

folate  (;xxvri  shows  altar  fully  eniltellislied.  'i'hc  tablets  forming 
the  altar  are  cai  \'ed  and  painted  in  cloud  symbols.  Faces  of  the  .Sun 
Father  and  Moon  Mother  cap  the  rear  slats.  A'chi\'ala'to])a  (being 
with  tail  and  wings  of  knives)  stands  upon  the  topmost  clouds. 
Ku'pishtaya,  the  lightning-makers,  are  represented  on  the  middlr- 
slats  with  the  dragon  fly,  an  impoi'tant  rain  symbol,  below.  The 
morning  and  evening  stars  cap  the  fiont  slat>  upon  \vhicli  the  cougar 
of  the  North  (yellow)  and  of  the  West  (blue-green)  are  painted.  A 
carx  ed  rattlesnake  is  befoi-e  the  left  front  slat.  This  fraternity  having 
a  large  membeiship  in  Mystei'y  medicine,  there  are  a  numbei-  of 
mi'wachi  (pluial  foi'  mi'li).  to  be  seen,  composed  of  brilliant  plume>. 
two  of  which  stand  on  tli<>  meal  line.  The  following  enumeration 
shows  the  position  of  the  ])rincipal  objects:  1.  ear  of  corn:  2.  giant 
yucca;  8,  dry  painting — an  eagle  is  figured  on  the  bed  of  the  painting 
with  pieces  of  banded  gy])sum.  the  head  is  desit^iied  in  black,  mounds 
of  colored  gi'ains  of  coi'n  dot  the  disk  (furthei-  (h'scription  on  i)agc 
6<!<J);  4,  medicine  bowls;  5,  prayer-meal  baskets;  <i,  bowls  for  ground 
medicine;  7,  food  ofl'ei'ings;  S.  arrow  points;  three  cry-tals;  lo. 
basket  of  plume  offerings;  11,  pouch  of  warrior  of  fraternity;  I'J. 
bear's-fool  skin;  18,  animal  fetish.  14.  cut-stone  fetish.  Flutes  of  the 
order  of  I'a'yatanui  of  the  Little  Fire  frat(>rnity  hang  on  the  wall 
above  the  altai'.'' 

One  is  impressed  with  the  (|uiet  which  picvails.  for  the  whi^]>erinL; 
of  tlit>  women  can  not  be  heard  at  the  othei'  end  of  the  room,  while 
the  men  talk  almost  as  low.  only  one  speaking  at  a  time,  the  other* 
remaining  most  attentive  listeners.  They  tell  of  theii-  feaf^  in  wai': 
of  (he  killing  of  some  of  thi>  hated  Navahos;  how  tluMr  parents  were 
biiitalh  murdered  by  the  enemy,  or  how  they  surprised  the  (Miemy 
and  gained  ad\antage  over  liiin.  \\'hile  r(>citing  the  most  thrilling 
ad\ (Milures  (hey  do  not  fail  to  indulge  in  (h(>  keenest  lidicide  of  the 
enemv.the  list(Miers  at  sncli  |)oiiits  joinmir  in  a  low  l»ut  hearty  laugh. 
\\  liil(>  the  orator  speaks  he  xaicely  raiM'^  hi->\<»ice  as  high  as  the 
mod(<rate  tone^  of  cu  di/.ed  man.iindat  times  lowyrs  it  to  a  whi>|xM'. 
The  delicate  mixlulation-  of  his  xoice  are  n'markal)le.  and  hi-«  gesticu 
hit  ions  (he  poe(r\  of  motion.  Smoking  of  <"igarettex  made  of  com- 
mercial tobacco  Is  continuous  at  thi-  time.  The  nativ  e  tobacco  {•«  used 
onl\  for  (MM'cmonia!  >mokine.     Pipes  are  not  used  by  (he  Zunis. 

A  ft(M  o'c  lock  (he  loom  becomes  cr«»wde«l.  The  choir  groups  on 
the  south  side  toward  the  wot  cmkI  of  the  loom,  ^ome  -ininjr  on  the 
ledge,  while  others  roll  (h(>ii  blankets  info  wad*-  for  sp-Us.    Theie  ;iie 
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liv  e  ici's-  one  VOUHJ4'  woniiin,  two  youiitj  men,  ii  small  boy,  and  an  old 
man.  'I'lic  youn«;'  «>'irl  sits  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  young  men  upon 
the  ledg«'  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  and  to  the  north  of  the  altar; 
the  other  youno-  man  and  the  hoy  sit  upon  the  same  ledge  at  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  old  man,  who  is  a  cripple  from  rheu- 
matism, sits  upon  the  Hoor  with  the  other  members  of  the  fraternity." 
Tlu'  leader  of  the  choir  beats  on  a  t(;'pchan  (a  \  ase-shaped  pottery 
«lium),  and  the  other  members  of  the  choir  use  the  gourd  rattles. 
The  ceremonial  opens  with  the  making  of  the  medicine  water,  when 
tiiere  is  no  longer  any  semblance  of  quiet.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the 
(hum  the  choir  simultaneously  commences  the  song,  to  the  accom- 
])animent  of  the  rattle,  and  the  noise  is  deafening. 

/  '/■'paration  of  medicine  water.  A  large  vase  of  water  is  brought 
in  b}-  a  woman  and  placed  opposite  the  medicine  bowl,  which  stands 
before  the  altar  and  by  the  side  of  the  a'kwamasi  (maker  of  medicine 
water),  who  sits  to  the  north  of  the  altar.  He  at  once  begins  the  prep- 
aration of  the  medicine  water,^  but  his  prayers,  ottered  in  low  tones, 
invoking  the  Beast  Gods  to  be  present,  can  not  be  heard  because  of  the 
nmsic  of  the  choir;  at  the  same  time  notes  can  be  heard  from  the  flute, 
which  is  played  by  a  young  man  who  sits  behind  the  altar.  The  chief 
warrior  stands  before  the  altar  and  whirls  the  rhombus.  He  also  keeps 
the  cloud  symbol  suspended  above  the  altar  in  rotary  motion,  calling 
upon  the  rain-makers  to  gather  quickly  and  send  rain.  The  a'kwamosi 
prays  for  power  to  see  disease,  and  that  it  shall  be  carried  off  by  the 
four  winds. 

Invomiioii  of  tin:  LiUle  Fire  fraternity 

Lion  of  the  North,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 
Bear  of  the  West,  give  nie  power  to  see  disease. 
Badger  of  the  South,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 
White  Wolf  of  the  East,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 
Eagle  of  the  Zenith,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 
Shrew  of  the  Earth,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 
Thou,  my  Sun  Father,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 
Thou,  my  Moon  Mother,  give  me  power  to  see  disease. 
All  ye  ancient  ones,  give  me  power. 

Three  medicines  of  the  Beast  Gods:  (1)  The  medicine  of  the  Cougar  and  Bear, 
which  is  white  and  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  a  mineral  deposit  from  dripping  water; 
(2)  a  grayish  root  medicine  of  the  Badger  and  Wolf;  and  (3)  a  blackish  root  medi- 
cine of  the  Eagle  and  Shrew,  are  found  only  on  two  mountains— Yiilliin  Ko'han, 
(White  mountain),  in  the  west,  and  Ka'pachu  mountain,  near  Acoma.  When 
these  medicines  are  required  by  a  fraternity  some  twelve  members,  including  the 
director,  his  deputy,  and  the  warrior,  are  each  provided  with  six  prayer  plumes. 
The  stick  of  one  is  colored  yellow  for  the  Cougar  of  the  North,  another  blue  for 
the  Bear  of  the  West,  another  red  lor  the  Badger  of  the  South,  another  white 
for  the  Wolf  of  the  East,  another  all-color  for  the  Eagle  of  the  Zenith,  and  another 


all  is  usual  for  the  novice  not  fo  appear  until  the  fourth  night  of  the  ceremonie.s. 

frSee  p  492    There  is  but  little  variation  in  Ihe  consecration  of  the  water  by  the  fraternities. 
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black  for  the  Shrew  of  the  Nadir.  The  plume  offeriiign  are  made  tfi  these  ani- 
mals, which  Uf=e  the  medicines  as  their  food.  The  offering  of  the  plumes  pro- 
pitiates the  Beast  Gods,  so  that  they  good-naturedly  walk  away.  After  the  deposition 
of  the  plume  wands  with  prayers  and  the  sprinkling  of  meal,  the  medicine  is  ha.stily 
collected.  These  three  medicines  are  given  separately  at  ceremonials  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity,  and  when  one  is  ill  a  small  portion  of  each  of  the  three  is 
sprinkled  in  water  and  drunk. 

The  a'kwamosi  dips  water  iioiii  the  vaise  six  times.  Each  gourd  of 
water  he  holds  aVjove  the  medicine  bowl  while  repeating  a  prayer,  after 
which  he  empties  the  water  into  t  he  V)owl.  He  drops  six  animal  fetishes, 
one  for  each  of  the  six  regions,  which  have  been  placed  in  position, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  medicine  bowl — those  for  the 
Zenith  and  the  Nadir  ))eing  laid  to  the  east  into  tlie  bowl  separately. 
He  next  sprinkles  sacred  meal  into  the  water  six  times,  for  the  six 
regions,  and  then  dips  the  quill  ends  of  his  eagle  plumes  into  the 
medicine  water,  and  holding  them  ])erpendi(  uhuly  rai.><es  and  ]ower.«i 
them  six  times.  At  the  (;lose  of  the  consecration  of  the  medicine 
water  the  flute  and  rhombus  cease.  The  flute  is  returned  to  its  place 
before  the  altar  and  the  ihombns  is  replaced  in  the  niche  in  the  wall. 
The  a'kwamosi  now  stands,  and  dipping  the  feather  end  of  his  eagle- 
wing  plunjcs  into  the  water  sprinkles  the  altar.  The  plume  in  the  loft 
hand  is  held  in  a  horizontiil  ]iositi()n  and  struck  on  the  underside  at 
right  angles  with  the  plume  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  song,  rattle, 
and  drum  continue,  with  an  occasional  intermi.ssion  of  a  few  .seconds, 
until  midnight,  when  a  coi-n  husk  is  made  funnel-shaped  nnd  tilled  with 
tobacco.  This  cigarette  is  passtnl  to  all  present,  including  the  woukmi. 
and  each  one,  holding  the  small  end  to  the  mouth,  takes  a  whiff.  All 
the  women  (exce})t  the  novice)  now  return  to  their  lioiues.  escort^'d  l)v 
meml)ers  of  the  fraternity,  who  are  specially  detailed  to  perform  this 
office,  for  women  must  not  walk  the  streets  at  night  alone.  When 
sleeping,  the  female  novice,  covered  with  a  blanket,  lies  upon  a  single 
shee})skin  on  the  floor  innnediat4>ly  in  front  of  when*  she  sat.  The 
other  novices  take  the  same  position  in  relation  to  their  seats,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  who  nuist  not  slee]i  out  of  the  frnternitv 
chamber  during  the  cerenioniai,  scatter  aiound  the  sides  of  the  room. 
Food  is  brought  to  lliein  by  the  women  of  the  fraternitv  and  also  of 
their  clans.  Though  tlie  nien  take  no  food  at  theii-  honu^s.  they  are 
free  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  cer<>nionial  hou>e  as  thev  eho«)se.  off. mi 
going  out  for  a  few  houi  s  to  look  after  their  crops  and  herds. 

Si'coHf/  (iiij/.  Tlie  morning  is  consumed  in  ]»reparinir  praver  plumes 
and  in  chatting  and  smoking.  In  the  afternoon  ihe  grinding  of  minli- 
cine  is  begun,  when  the  large  room  is  filled  with  the  menilt<«rs  of  the 
fraternity,  many  of  the  women  having  their  infants  with  tlnMU.  A 
girl,  atl ir(>d  in  ordinary  <lress.  sits  at  the  east  end  of  the  room  iM'hind  a 
stone  slab  laid  upon  several  shee])skins,  the  wool  side  d<nvn.  jiounding 
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w  itli  11  slorii'  liatclicl  a  iiiim'inl.  the  iiicdiciiu' of  the  coii^ar  iiiui  bear, 
w  liicli  s|i(>  iiflci  wanl  Lii  iii(l>  aiul  deposits  in  an  ordinary  eating-  bowl. 
Shfcp^-kiii-  arc  laid  in  line  on  llie  tloor  on  the  north  s'ldo  of  the  room  and 
wr-i  of  ihc  tcnliM-.  and  two  bianicets  are  phieed  on  them.  Buckskins 
arr  laid  mi  I  he  liiankets.  a  pieee  of  canvas  is  spi-ead  over  these,  a  piece  of 
new  coiloii  cloth  coxcrslhe  canvas,  and  on  this  is  phiced  a  cotton  cloth 
whici)  lia>  evidently  ))een  used  many  times  for  the  same  purpose,  as  it 
i-.  thoroughly  dyed  with  the  medicine.  Three  stone  mills,  such  as  are 
u-r<l  \'ov  tii  indiiii)'  yrain  for  daily  consuni)>tion,  ai'e  placed  at  an  angle 
of  forty-live  degrees  on  this  cushion,  leaving  just  space  enough  between 
them  and  the  wall  for  the  grinders  to  kneel.  Two  of  the  grinders 
are  dressed,  each  by  a  young  man  of  the  fraternity.  A  mi'ha  (white 
(•inbroid(M-ed  l)lanket)  is  worn  as  a  dress  over  the  ordinary'  black 
wool  gown.  Karrings.  ))angles,  rings,  and  most  elaborate  necklaces 
of  ko'hakwa,  tunjiioise,  coral,  and  silver  beads,  are  worn.  The  hair, 
\\  liich  has  been  plaited  to  make  it  wavy,  is  tied  with  a  red  garter  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a  fluffy  eagle  plume  is  tied  to  the  forelock. 
Kacii  grinder  is  led  to  her  place  by  a  warrior  of  the  fraternity  by  hold- 
ing the  tips  of  his  eagle-wing  plumes.  The  girl,  still  holding  the  tips 
of  the  plumes,  on  reaching  the  mills  goes  to  her  place  behind  them, 
while  tlie  warrior,  who  passes  l)efore  them,  extends  his  arms  over  the 
mills.  When  the  girl  kneels  behind  a  mill,  her  guide  takes  his  seat 
before  her  and  the  mill,  and  holding  her  clasped  hands  between  his 
own  waves  them  to  the  six  regions  with  a  prayer.  Then  a  male 
attendant  to  each  grinder  takes  a  seated  before  each  mill.  The  one 
before  the  mill  to  the  east  places  the  bowl  of  the  ground  medicine 
before  the  mill  over  which  he  presides.  The  man  presiding  over  the 
center  mill  places  a  bowl  of  the  ground  grayish  root  medicine  of  the 
Badger  and  AVolf  by  his  side;  and  the  one  who  attends  the  third  mill 
deposits  by  his  side  a  bowl  of  crushed  sunflowers.^' 

A  few  bits  of  archaic  shell  beads  and  a  minute  quantity  of  the  root  of 
the  te'nas'sali  are  crushed  in  each  mill,  and  then  a  quantity  of  the  root 
liiedicine  of  the  Cougar  of  the  North  is  added,  the  grinders  bending 
their  bodies  and  bobbing  their  heads  in  harmon}'  with  the  song  of 
twenty  men,  accompanied  by  rattle  and  drum.  The  Bear,  Badger,  and 
Wolf  medicines  are  afterward  ground  in  turn.  The  choir  wear  only 
their  trousers  I'oUed  above  their  knees  and  a  profusion  of  necklaces. 

Dancing  begins  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  grinding  ceases. 
A  man  of  the  choir  dances  his  infant  on  his  knee  to  the  time  of  the 
nuisic,  and  the  little  one  looks  before  it  with  the  most  unconcerned 
expression.  One  man,  three  women,  and  two  little  girls,  each  about 
six  3-ears  old  open  the  dance.    In  a  short  time  these  dancers  are  joined 


"  The  director  of  the  fraternity  asserts  that  there  are  six  different  plant  medicines  besides  the  above, 
each  plant  the  property  of  a  beast  god  of  one  of  the  six  regions,  and  that  they  are  found  in  the  crater 
of  a  mountain  north  of  the  jmeblo  of  Laguna. 
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})\  four  more  woiiicii.  A  man  desiring  a  certain  woman  to  dance 
pulls  off  her  knit  leggings,  for  she  must  not  appear  on  the  floor  a^  a 
dancer  with  her  leggings  on.  All  the  officers  of  the  fraternity,  except 
the  warriors,  Avhen  not  on  the  floor  sit  back  and  to  the  north  side  of 
the  altar.  The  choir  is  jovial,  and  the  younger  brotlx-r  Bow  priest 
causes  great  merriment  b\'  frequently  approaching  it  and  giving  instruc- 
tion how  to  sing.  After  a  time  two  young  men  join  the  dancers.  The 
director  hands  a  lighted  cigarette  to  a  man  in  the  choir,  who  pufli's  it  and 
returns  it,  when  the  director  takes  a  whiff  and  hands  it  back  to  the 
man,  who  smokes  it  a  mcmient,  then  passes  it  around.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  beast  gods  fi-ecpiently  l)reak  out  in  animal-like  cries.  The 
a'kwamosi  dips  his  eagle  plumes  four  times  in  the  medicine  water, 
sprinkling  the  altar  each  time.  The  choir  closes  by  the  drawing  in  of 
the  sacred  breath  of  A'wonawil'ona"  and  all  repeat  a  prayer,  after 
which  there  is  an  intermission  until  night.  At  night  the  novices 
occupy  their  same  positions.  The  choir  assembles  as  on  the  previous 
evening,  the  leader  ])eating  on  a  pottery  drum,  the  others  using  the 
gourd  I'attle.  The  choir  opens  with  a  low  chant,  but  their  tones  grow 
louder  and  the  noise  is  deafening  during  the  making  of  the  medicine 
water.  The  music  and  dancing  continue  until  midnight,  when  th(> 
fraternitj^  adjourns  until  morning. 

Tldrd  (hiij.  The  mi'waehi  for  the  novico  are  prejwii'ed  l)v  their 
fraternity  fathers  during  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  five  slal)s  arc 
placed,  as  the  three  were  on  the  previous  day.  for  grinding  medicine. 
The  women  are  dressed  and  led  to  the  mills,  as  before  described, 
except  that  the  plum(>  worn  by  one  of  them  is  colored  red  with  dry 
pigment.  Bits  of  archaic  shell  and  te'nas'sali  root  are  deposited  on 
the  mills  before  the  grinding  begins.  During  the  grinding  of  the  first 
medicine  (that  of  the  Cougar  of  the  North)  the  attendant  at  the  center 
mill  de[)()sits  two  pieces  of  corn  husk  on  the  mill,  and  the  girl  takes 
them  in  each  hand  and  rul)s  the  metate  for  a  while,  then  lays  them  aside, 
and  continues  grinding.  ^^'lHMl  reduced  to  a  powder  the  medicine  i- 
l)luish  gray.  It  is  placed  in  th(>  bowl  l)v  the  attendants,  who  lift  it 
with  an  eagle  j)lume  held  in  each  hand.  Any  ihedicine  adhering  to  the 
mills  is  sciape(l  oil  with  stone  knives.  I'he  medicine  plant  of  the 
Bear  of  (he  ^^  (>sl  is  next  placed  on  the  mills,  bits  of  archaic  shell 
and  an  atom  of  the  te'nas'sali  having  been  (irst  crushed.  I'jion  the 
c()m])l(Mion  of  the  grinding  of  this  medicine,  it  is  colleiMed  in  the 
same  manner  and  placed  in  a  l)owl.  Then  the  medicine  of  the  Badger 
of  the  South  is  ground  with  bitx  of  slndl  and  te'nas'sjili.  and  it  i^ 
de]iositc(l  in  (lie  first  bowl  containing  the  medicine  of  theCnngarnf 
the  Norfh.  I  pon  completion  of  the  medicine  of  the  White  Wolf  <if 
(lie  Kasf,  bits  of  shell  and  te'nas's-ili  having  been  ground  with  it.  it  i« 

"  s»ee  p.  as. 
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pliu-ftl  ill  the  howl  coiitirmiii^-  the  ni(><licino,  of  tho  H(>iir  of  the  West. 
If  iinv  of  the  iiicdiciiic  falls  from  Uic  slid)  (luriii<>-  the  j^riiuliiig,  one  of 
tlic  warriors  hastens  to  replarc  it  with  an  ancient  stone  knife.  Occa- 
-ioiiailv  (liirini;-  the  <:riiuliii<i-  the  attendants  run  stone  knives  over  the 
mills  crosswise,  to  loosen  the  material  from  the  stone.  Kuch  set  of 
.fl  inders,  who  woi  k  about  thirt}^  minutes,  is  assisted  to  rise  by  the 
two  warriors,  who  stand  hefoi'e  the  mills  and  extend  two  eaj^le-wing 
plumes.  The  women,  touchino-  the  tips  of  the  plumes  held  by  the 
warriors  w  ith  each  hand,  pass  from  behind  the  mills  at  the  east  end. 
When  the  urindiiii;-  is  completed  for  the  day  the  warriors  place  the 
bowls  of  medicine  and  stone  knives  l)y  the  altar.  The  grinders  gather 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  mills  and  are  relieved  by  young  men  of 
some  of  their  adornments,  including  the  finger  rings.  The  elaborate 
necklaces  and  earrings  are  not  removed.  The  red  garters  are  taken 
from  the  hair,  allowing  it  to  fall  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  but  the 
plumes  are  allowed  to  remain.  The  women  step  aside  and  change  the 
white  eml)roidered  robe  for  the  ordinarv  Zuni  dress  and  take  seats 
upon  the  ledge  on  the  south  side  of  the  room.  The  mills  are  removed 
while  the  dress  is  being  changed. 

The  last  five  grinders  advance  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  form 
into  two  lines,  extending  east  and  west,  lengthwise  of  the  room,  two 
women  in  the  south  line,  three  in  the  north,  and  a  man  forming  a 
center  line  between  the  two.  Each  woman  holds  two  eagle-wing  plumes 
horizontally  in  the  right  hand."  One  of  the  plumes  has  a  fluffy  eagle 
feather  attached  to  its  tip.  The  woman  wearing  the  feather  colored 
red  has  one  of  the  same  color  attached  to  her  eagle  plume,  feathers  of 
this  color  being  worn  by  members  of  the  order  of  Mystery  medicine. 
The  upper  arms  are  extended  horizontally  and  the  forearms  perpen- 
dicularly. The  lines  begin  dancing  from  east  to  west,  all  facing  south; 
at  the  west  end  of  the  room  they  simultaneous!}^  turn,  facing  north, 
and  dance  sidewise  to  the  east.  These  variations  are  continued  through- 
out the  dance.  The  two  grinders  in  the  south  line  are  soon  joined  by 
a  third  woman,  and  the  man  in  the  middle  by  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest.  The  two  men  wear  the  black  breech  cloth,  supported  by  a  silver 
belt,  the  ends  of  which  are  embroidered  in  dark  blue,  and  fall  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  short  skirt.  The  3'oung  man  has  a  band  of  yucca 
around  his  hair,  which  is  parted  in  the  middle  and  done  up  in  the  usual 
knot  in  the  back;  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  has  a  fluffy  eagle  plume 
colored  red  tied  to  his  forelock.  He  also  wears  his  war  pouch.  Both 
men  are  adorned  with  man}^  necklaces. 

Every  little  while  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  leaves  his  position  in 
the  dan<'e,  and  approaching  the  choir  and  the  group  of  women  throws 
his  body  forward,  growling  and  gesticulating  like  a  bear;  again  he 


a  In  the  night  ceremony  the  plumes  were  held  in  the  left  hand. 
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rejoins  the  dancers,  continuing  the  growlino-.  After  dancing  aUout 
thirty  niinute.s  he  orders  the  old  woman  guarding  the  tire  to  stir  up  the 
embers,  and  at  the  same  time  he  removes  his  war  pouch  and  heads, 
and  places  them  beside  the  altar.  He  lays  the  plume  from  his  head  and 
his  two  eagle-wing  plumes  in  front  of  the  altai'.  When  the  coals  are 
well  alive  he  dances  forward  and  runs  iiis  right  arm  to  the  eIl»ow  into 
the  coals,  and,  taking  a  large  bunch  of  corn  husks  in  each  iiand  and 
lighting  them  from  the  coals,  he  rushes  wildly  to  the  choir,  scattering 
the  sparks  over  the  nude  bodies  of  the  men.  Relighting  the  husks,  he 
goes  to  all  the  women,  fairly  showering  them  with  the  sparks.  The 
babies  look  up  in  mild  wondei'ment  when  a  spark  falls  upon  them,  but 
no  sound  comes  from  the  little  ones.  The  men  and  women  are  struck 
over  their  faces  as  well  as  their  bodies  with  tlie  Iturning  luisks.  Sev- 
eral times  during  the  performance  the  elder  brother  How  priest  call> 
upon  his  assistant  warrior  and  others  to  whip  him  witli  the  l)urning 
husks,  he  at  the  same  time  rumiingthem  over  his  nndv  l)ody.  An  old 
woman  who  refuses  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest's  lequest  to  whip 
him  with  the  firebrands,  prefei'i'ing  to  receive  rathei- than  to  inflict  the 
punishment,  has  her  face  and  heiid  ])(>lt(Kl  by  him.  This  weird  scene 
closes  with  the  elder  brother  Bow  i)riest"s  putting  th(>  Iturning  husk> 
into  his  nioutii  and  ciiewing  tiiem.  He  now  procures  a  rod  about  8 
feet  in  length  iind  lA  inches  in  diametei-  a?i(l  calls  upon  one  of  the  men 
to  strike  him  with  it,  the  rod  having  Ixmmi  hrst  wet  with  medicine  water. 
Those  who  anticipate  strokes  have  the  entire  body  bathed  with  the 
water.  The  man  on  refusing  to  strike  the  elder  l)rother  How  priest 
receives  from  him  a  l»low  across  the  back,  when  the  man  who  is  struck 
procures  a  similai'  rod  and  sti'ikes  the  eldcM'  Itrother  How  priest,  who 
stands  erect,  extending  lioth  arms,  and  re(|ue>ts  the  nnin  to  strike  him 
across  the  chest.  The  lod  is  used  with  su(  h  for<  t>  that  it  breaks  into 
three  pieces. 

A  large  bunch  of  yucca  baccata  is  now  brought  out  by  the  second 
warrior,  who  deals  several  of  the  men  severe  blows,  the  elder  brother 
How  priest  I'eceiving  th(>  stroke  of  the  yucca  across  his  extend(>d  right 
arm,  which  does  not  bend  from  the  st  roke,  alt  hough  the  yucca  is  held  in 
both  hands  and  much  force  is  usetl  in  striking:  then  across  the  left  arnt 
with  the  sam(»  iH>snlt.  and  across  the  clu>st.  After  ea<"h  l)l(»w  is  given 
the  man  holding  the  yucca  places  his  hand  ovcM'  hismiiuth  and  gives  an 
animal-like  cull.  After  lh(>  yucca  is  laid  away  the  elder  l»rotiier  H(n\ 
])i'iest  takes  a  bear  s  foot  skin  from  thi'  altar,  an<l  <lnnving  it  over  his 
light  hiuid  li(>  rushes  lowai'd  his  biother  warrior  and.  holding  him 
closely,  runs  the  (la  ws  up  and  down  his  body:  then,  returning  it  to  the 
altar,  h(>  I'esnmes  his  place  in  (he  dance,  whieh  continues  (wo  hours, 
(he  danct>rs  s(opping  every  thir(y  minutes  for  a  rest  of  m  nion)en(  or 
two.    After  (he  elder  brodier  How  priest  and  his  associate  warrior 
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cciisf  (Ijiiiciiii;'  tlicv  (Ion  llicii'  cntloii  >liii'ts,  trousers,  iind  licad-kci'- 
rliifl's.  Tile  (l;iiic(>  (•oiiliiuir-.  Ik )\\ cv  ri'.  mid  tlio  former  diuicei's,  iniiius 
I  he  w  ili-riors.  arc  joined  liy  two  yomiL;-  men,  two  women,  and  a  little 
'/]y\  not  o\rr  s  years  of  aj^c.  Tiie  yoiinu'  men  wear  the  breeclicioth 
and  wi-ealli>  of  yucca  ril)t)on  tied  in  fanciful  knots  at  the  side  and 
l)a>siiiu-  around  the  forehead  at  the  edg;e  of  the  hair,  which  is  parted 
in  the  middle.  At  tiie  same  time  the  male  and  female  novices  leave 
ilie  chamlxM',  <>-uided  by  an  ofKcei',  to  oiler  pra^^ers  to  the  Sun  Father 
as  he  disappears  foi-  the  nioht.  The  men  wear  pure  white  cotton 
cloihini;-:  the  o-irl,  the  ordinary  Zufii  dress.  The  girls  who  ground  the 
miHlicine  are  seated  on  the  north  side  of  the  room  near  the  east  end. 
As  each  woman  or  g\x\  retires  from  the  dance  she  puts  on  hei-  pi'toni/' 

Two  women,  one  an  albino,  each  bearing  a  large  bowl  of  water, 
enter  the  chamber  at  sunset  and  deposit  the  bowls  on  the  floor  near 
the  east  end  of  the  room,  the  bearers  of  the  bowls  standing  between 
them  and  the  east  wall  and  facing  west.  A  third  woman  takes  her 
position  between  the  two  water-cari'iers,  and  the  water  is  consecrated 
l)y  the  two  warriors,  who  repeat  a  long  prayer,  when  the  medicine 
grinders,  who  approach  in  twos,  ax'e  baptized,  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  receiving  one,  and  another  warrior  the  other.  F^ach  warrior 
extends  his  left  ai'm  across  the  girl's  back,  placing  his  left  hand  upon 
her  left  shoulder  and  his  right  hand  upon  the  right  shoulder.  The 
head  is  bent  while  the  woman  opposite  bathes  the  forelock;  the  hands 
and  wrists  are  afterward  washed  thoroughly.  Throughout  this  cere- 
mony, which  is  repeated  with  all  the  medicine  grinders,  the  warriors 
and  women  repeat  scarcely  audible  prayers.  After  the  baptizing  the 
grinders  resume  their  seats  upon  the  ledge,  the  two  warriors  take  seats 
on  low  stools  in  front  and  facing  them,  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
repeats  a  litany,  which  is  responded  to  1)y  the  second  warrior  with 

Eh  I''  (Yes).  During  the  prayer,  which  seems  to  be  of  little  interest 
except  to  the  grinders,  women  are  bringing  in  vessels  of  bread,  meat 
stews,  sliced  melons,  and  dried  peaches.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
litany  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  offers  a  grace  over  the  food,  when 
l)its  of  food  are  gathered  from  each  vessel  and  placed  in  a  heap  before 
the  altar.    After  all  have  enjoyed  the  feast  the  assembly  separates. 

T/u'/v7  /I /'///if.  Sixteen  members  of  the  Ko'tikili  (Mythologic  frater- 
nity) are  gathered  in  a  chamber  of  a  dwelling.  The  walls  are  intensely 
white,  and  a  line  of  ccnd  extends  aci'oss  the  room  near  the  west  end. 
Freshly  painted  masks  of  the  'Cha'kwena  (certain  anthropic  gods)  to 
worn  in  a  dance  which  is  to  occur  in  four  days  are  suspended  from 
a  line.  The  masks  are  covered  with^  a  strip  of  calico,  but  the  long- 
beards  appear  below  the  cloth.    As  usual,  this  group  is  interested  in 


"A  piece  of  colton  cloth  tied  in  front  and  fulling  over  the  back.  The  Zufii  women  would  as  soon 
iippear  in  public  without  the  pi'toni  as  a  civilized  woman  would  without  a  dress;  but  this  article 
inu^t  not  he  worn  during  certain  ceremonies. 
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the  recitation  of  a  story  of  some  y-reat  exploit  of  the  Gods  of  W  dv. 
At  the  condusioi)  of  the  stoi y  tiie  song  opens,  to  the  accoiiipaniincnt 
of  the  hide  drum,  vvitii  a  h)\v  cliant,  swelling'  louder  and  louder  as  the 
song  continues.  Mr  Stevenson  and  the  w  riter  lingei'  but  a  short  time 
hei'e  and  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  where  a 
group  of  men  are  telling  stoi'ies  and  smoking,  previous  to  tlx;  conven- 
ing of  the  fraternity.  One  of  tlie  men  possesses  remarkable  powers  as 
an  orator.  His  voice  is  at  all  times  perfectl}^  clear  and  distinct,  though 
he  never  raises  it  above  a  low  tone,  and  many  times  drops  it  to  a  whis- 
per. The  women  sit  dozing  in  tli(>ir  end  of  the  room^  At  10  o'clock 
the  gioup  scatters,  leaving  the  main  body  of  the  room  clear.  The 
floor  is  spriid<led  by  a  man  filling  his  moiitli  with  watei-  mikI  ejecting 
it,  Chinese  fashion,  ov(>r  th<'  floor. 

Then  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Ko'tikili  enter  in  single  tile  and 
advance  toward  the  altar;  turning,  they  face  south  and  dance  from 
west  to  east,  then  from  east  to  west,  and  so  on.  indulging  in  curious 
hoots.  Twelve  dancers  carry  gourd  rattles  in  the  right  hand,  while  the 
others  carry  in  the  same  hand  food  wra])ped  in  corn  husks,  to  be  offered 
to  the  Kok'ko  awa  (all  the  anlhropic  gods).  They  all  carry  large 
bunches  of  yucca  in  their  left  hands,  narrow  ribbons  of  yucca  encircle 
their  heads,  the  hair  being  ])arted  in  the  middl(>.  with  the  usual  knot 
at  the  back.  Di'essed  deerskins  are  worn;  the  limbs  are  bar<\  but  the 
feet  ai"e  covered  with  moccasins.  Each  has  a  tortoise-shell  rattle 
attached  to  the  calf  of  the  right  leg  immediately  below  the  knee. 
They  dance  and  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattles  and  drum  of 
skin.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  dance  is  a  graceful  niovement 
of  the  gourd  I'attles,  the  dancers  waving  them  around  their  heads  from 
the  right  in  a  circle,  at  the  siime  time  delicately  and  gracefully  shak- 
ing and  manipulating  them.  During  the, dance  the  members  of  the 
Little  Fire  fraternity  remain  <|niet  spectators. 

,\t  (he  close  of  th(»  danct>.  at  midnight,  the  dancers  take  seats  on  the 
north  side  of  the  room,  the  ledge  having  l)een  previously  covered  with 
skins  and  blankets.  Kach  one  is  supplied  with  a  cigarette,  which  ha> 
been  lighted  by  a  mcMuber  of  (he  Little  Fire  fraternity,  who  takes  a  whiff 
before  handing  it  to  a  dancer.  The  latter  smokes  once  and  icturn-  il 
to  the  donor,  who  takes  one  whifl  and  returns  it  to  the  dancer,  who 
continu(>s  to  smoke  it.  When  the  cigarettes  are  consumed  the  dancers 
approach  Ihe  idtiir.  i';i<  li  diking  ;i  pinch  nf  ine;d  from  the  basket  in 
front  of  it.  sprinkle  I  In-  altar  and  pray,  and  then  return  to  their  seats. 
The  ii'kwamosi.  carrying  a  bowl  of  medicine  water.  ]>asses  to  the 
dancers  and  gives  (>ach  a  drink  <d'  the  ho|\  water  front  a  shell.  He 
afterward  gives  a  draft  to  tin- memlteis  ,if  th(>  Little  Fire' fraternity. 
iMclu<ling  the  women  and  i-hildren.  \\'hen  the  \  isi(iui>  dan<"ers  leave 
(be  hon-c    I  lie  men  of  i  he  f  lal  ernity  gat  her  Itefore  ( he  altai'  an<l  r<^|>e!il 
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11  pi-avcr.  ill  tilt"  saint'  tiiii(>  ,s[)i  iiikliiit4-  (he  sacrtHl  iiiwil.  After  the  iiKiii 
ai«>  tliroiijrh,  the  women  advance  in  a  body  and  pray  and  sprinkle  meal 
upon  the  altar.  One  niotiier,  holding-  a  naked  infant,  guides  the  little 
hand  to  take  the  meal  from  the  pottery  basket  before  the  altar  and 
sprinkle  it. 

The  women  now  return  to  their  iiomes,  while  the  men  and  tlie  nov- 
ice's sleep,  as  before,  in  the  ceremonial  room.  The  meal  sprinkled 
al)ont  the  altar  is  cai-efully  swept  away  and  the  mi'wachi  are  taken  out 
and  tiic  meal  })l()\vii  oil  the  feathers,  when  they  are  again  placed  in 
position. 

Fonrili  During-  the  afternoon  several  men  are  busy  in  the 

ccrenionial  room  preparing  the  dry  painting,  shown  in  plate  cxxvii, 
which  is  some  5  feet  in  front  and  south  of  the  altar.  The  disk,  which 
is  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  is  surrounded  by  an  elevation  of  i  or  5 
inches,  forming  a  l)asin.  The  wall,  which  symbolizes  the  galaxy,  is  of 
ordinaiy  sand,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  the  red,  white,  and 
black  varieties  are  sprinkled  over  the  ground  color.  The  red  and 
white  sands  are  ground  from  the  red  and  white  sandstone;  the  black 
is  charcoal. 

Previous  to  the  evening  ceremony  the  scene  is  weird.  The  candles 
haxc  not  yet  been  lighted,  and  the  tawny  faces  of  the  Indians  are  first 
in  light,  then  in  shadow,  according  to  the  freak  of  the  fire  that  burns 
in  the  quaint  fireplace.  A  circle  of  men,  with  two  in  the  center,  sit 
in  the  middle  of  th"  floor.  The  north  and  south  ledges  are  filled  with 
men.  A  few  women  in  half-reclining  positions  are  in  their  end  of  the 
room  apparently  tired  out.  The  novices  occupy  their  former  posi- 
tions. Another  3'oung  girl,  who  has  not  appeared  on  the  previous 
occasions,  sits  sleeping  to  the  right  of  the  juvenile  novice.  The  flute 
pla^'er  is  in  position  behind  the  altar.  The  elder  brother  Bow  jDriest 
entei's  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  all  of  this 
group,  except  five,  smoke  cigarettes.  Though  constant  smoking  is 
indulged  in,  there  is  but  little  conversation,  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
very  low  tone.  The  men  in  the  circle  are  busy  splitting  yucca  and 
preparing  wreaths,  wristlets,  armlets,  and  garters.  While  this  work 
is  in  progress,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  leaves  his  position,  takes 
a  bowl  of  the  medicine  prepared  the  previous  afternoon,  and  pass- 
ing tlirough  the  crowd  gives  each  person  a  portion,  each  one  being 
provided  with  bits  of  corn  husk  in  which  to  place  the  medicine. 
Having  some  of  the  medicine  left  after  all  are  helped,  he  again  passes 
around  and  deals  out  the  remainder,  each  one  receiving  it  in  a  pouch 
of  dressed  deerskin."  The  sunflower  powder,  which  is  now  distributed 
b}-  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  to  male  members  only,  is  used  for  a 


"  This  medicine  is  taken  for  a  variety  of  maladies.  It  is  placed  in  the  mouth  and  ejected,  generally 
on  the  palm  of  the  hiind.  and  the  hand  is  then  rubbed  over  the  afHicted  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
.sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  drunk. 
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number  of  purposes.  It  is  sprinkled  upon  pei'.sonators  of  the  gods, 
that  they  may  aid  the  one  using  the  medicine  to  have  a  brave  heart; 
and  when  a  man  has  a  distance  to  go  he  takes  a  h\t  of  the  flower  medi- 
cine into  his  mouth  and  spits  it  out,  that  he  ma}'  follow  the  right  road, 
meet  no  enemies,  be  well  received  by  all  peoples  whom  he  may  visit, 
and  be  preserved  from  all  accident  and  ill  health  during  his  journey. 

On  the  completion  of  the  yucca  adornments  they  are  carried  by  the 
men  who  prepare  them  and  placed  on  the  novices  whei'e  they  sit. 
After  the  two  .young  men  novices  are  adorned  with  the  yucca,  the\' 
join  the  group  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  have  their  nude  bodies 
washed  in  a  deep  red  paint.  The  bo}'  and  the  old  man  are  painted  in 
the  same  mannei'.  The  3^oung  girl  has  her  face,  hands,  and  arms, 
and  her  feet  and  legs  to  the  knees,  washed  with  the  red  paint,  after 
which  the  men  have  the  scalp  knot  painted  with  thick  white  paint  on 
each  breast,  scapula,  and  knee  in  asjieavv  a  line  as  the  forefinger  can 
carr-y.  The  girl  has  two  bands  of  white  around  each  arm,  several 
inches  apart,  and  the  scalp  knot  is  painted  between  the  lines  on  the 
top  of  the  arm.  The  tive  novices  now  have  their  chins,  upper  lips, 
and  eyebrows  painted  white  and  covered  with  down  from  the  breast 
of  the  hawk.  A  circle  of  white  paint  is  also  made  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  to  whic^h  the  down  is  attached.  The  down  decoration  is  symbolic 
of  clouds.  Although  the  tickling  of  the  feathers  nuist  be  torture,  the 
novices  never  touch  the  face  after  the  feathers  are  put  on.  The  nov- 
ices now  return  to  their  seats  and  the  male  members  of  the  fraternity 
proceed  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony,  each  man  decorating  himself 
after  first  donning  a  black  woven  breechcloth.  They  adopt  variou> 
designs  in  wliite  paint,  representing  the  eagle,  the  chaparral  cock,  the 
bear,  the  cougar,  the  badger,  the  white  wolf,  and  the  coyote.  The 
white  wolf  is  represented  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  the 
second  warrior,  whose  entire  l)odies  are  covered  with  white  paint. 
Two  little  boys  repiesent  the  heavens.  The  Zufii  coil  or  seal  i.i  painted 
in  red  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  of  the  two  boys,  a.'^  here  represented. 

After  the  men  complete  their  decorations  the  women  come  for- 
ward and  ]>aint  in  white  theii'  hands  and  arms  to  the  ell>ow  and  their 
feet  and  legs  to  the  knee.  The  choir  on  this  occasion,  which  sit-  as 
usual  on  the  south  side  of  the  I'oou),  is  composed  of  l)oth  sexes,  tlie 
women  holding  two  eagle  wing  jjlumes  in  the  left  hand  and  gourd 
rattles  in  the  right;  the  men  also  have  rsittli's. 

The  a'kwamosi  and  pe'kwin  sit  each  side  of  the  alljn-  ujHin  low  stool>. 
while  the  warriors  resume  their  jmsitions  as  pi-oteetor*^  (>f  the  altar. 
The  flute  player  occupies  his  assigned  position  Itehind  the  altar.  The 
preparation  of  the  medicine  water  is  begun,  and  when  eoniplotod  each 
member  of  the  choir  takes  a  drink  from  a  sltoll  dipped  into  the  l>owl. 

During  (he  ciiiiy  pint  of  llio  ceremony  the  room  gradually  l>eeonie!* 
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lilU'd.  All  tli()S(>  l)ol()ii<riiio-  to  the  fratcniity  who  have  any  ailment 
whatever  avail  themselves  of  this  <)[)p()rtuiiily  to  he  cured.  After  the 
nieiliciiie  wat(>i-  is  passed  around,  two  chai-acters  representing  the  cha- 
parial  cock,  each  holdiiin-  an  ea<ile-win{>-  feathei-  in  each  hand,  leave  the 
choir  and  hoj)  and  skip  hirdlike  to  the  altar;  facing  it,  they  extend 
tlu^ir  hands  outward  and  then  draw  them  back,  keeping  the  hands 
and  plumes  in  line,  their  movements  l)eing  very  graceful.  In  a  few 
moments  they  skip  to  the  fireplace,  and  each  lifts  ashes  with  his  plumes, 
and  returning  to  the  altar  they  sprinkle  it  with  the  ashes.  Again  lift- 
ing the  ashes,  they  skip  to  the  outer  door,  which  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  room,  and  throw  the  ashes  out.  Gathering  more  ashes,  they 
throw  them  to  the  north  of  the  room,  and  continue  the  same  operation 
for  the  west,  south,  and  east.  Returning  to  the  altar,  they  dance  for 
a  while,  and  then  repeat  the  gathering  and  sprinkling  of  ashes  toward 
the  four  regions;  and  returning  to  the  outer  entrance  they  repeat  the 
sprinkling.  Once  more  gathering  ashes,  they  place  them  in  a  little 
heap  in  front  of  the  altar  by  the  food  which  was  deposited  previous 
to  the  afternoon  meal.    Each  time  the  ashes  are  thrown  (which  is  for 

physical  purification)  the  men  exclaim,  "Sh  u   .u'." 

These  men  return  to  their  positions  in  the  choir,  and  the  fraternity 
fathers  of  two  of  the  novices,  the  spirits  of  the  Cougar  and  Bear  being 
present  in  their  bodies,  appear  on  all  fours  and  jump  around  the  altar, 
growling  in  the  most  savage  manner.  In  a  short  time  they  are  joined 
by  two  others  bearing  the  spirits  of  the  Badger  and  the  White  Wolf, 
and  after  indulging  in  extravaganza  before  the  altar,  invoking  the 
continued  presence  of  the  Beast  Gods,  each  one  takes  a  novice  in 
charge.  The  little  boy's  fraternity  father  carries  him  upon  his  back, 
the  child's  feet  dangling.  The  other  novices  are  led  by  their  instruct- 
ors, who  dash  wildly  about  among  the  people.  When  first  leading  the 
novices  the  theurgists  maintain  an  upright  position,  but  they  growl 
and  make  hideous  noises;  afterward  they  throw  themselves  and  the 
novices  almost  bodily  on  the  floor,  and  in  this  way  they  approach  an 
invalid  and  suck  at  some  spot  upon  the  body.  The  theurgists  are 
given  the  power  through  the  Beast  Gods  to  see  into  the  body  and 
detect  disease  and  bring  it  forth,  that  they  may  see  with  the  physical 
e3-e  what  they  have  already  seen  with  the  mind's  eye.  It  is  but  the 
work  of  an  instant.  Suddenly'  the  doctor  raises  himself  and  with  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand  receives  from  his  mouth  what  he  is  supposed 
to  have  >ucked  from  the  body  of  the  invalid.  The  legerdemain  is 
pei-fcct.  Ainid  a  wild  noise,  and  between  a  shout  and  a  growl,  the 
hand  is  thrown  around  the  head  and  the  supposed  extracted  material 
i--  deposited  in  a  bowl  which  is  guarded  by  an 'aged  Avoman,  who  has 
a  vase  of  water  and  a  gourd  by  her  side,  so  that  she  can  give  water  to 
those  who  need  it.  The  people  seem  to  believe  implicitl}-  in  this 
humbuggery. 
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After  the  novices  are  fairly  instructed  the}^  the  small  bo^'  excepted." 
make  awkward  attempts  at  healing  the  sick. 

As  all  those  forming  the  choir  are  members  of  the  order  of  Mystery- 
medicine,  they  take  turns  in  leaving-  their  places  to  practice  on  the 
sick.  The  women,  though  far  less  graceful  than  the  men.  appear 
wilder;  thoy  cry  out  louder  and  gesticulate  more  vehemently.  One 
very  old  woman  with  perfectly  white  hair,  known  as  the  Great  Mother 
of  the  fraternity,  seems  wilder  than  an}'  of  the  men. 

After  a  time  a  theurgist,  whose  body  is  inha>)ited  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Cougar,  advances  on  all  fours  to  the  altar  and  taking  hi>  lui'li 
from  the  altar  raises  and  lowers  it  and  then  moves  it  sidewise.  invok- 
ing the  Beast  Gods  to  give  him  power  as  their  agent:  then  he  backs 
down  the  long  room,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  mi'li.  which  he  holds 
upward  before  his  face,  moving  it  to  and  fro.  He  is  followed  hymen 
in  whose  ])odi('s  the  Rear,  Badger,  and  Wolf  are  spiritually  present, 
the  former  carrying  the  little  novice  on  his  back,  as  l)efore.  The}^ 
leave  the  hpuse  to  visit  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  U'huhukvve 
(Eagle  down  fraternity),  which  is  also  holding  i\  meeting. 

After  each  member  of  the  choir  has  had  a  turn  in  healing  Nai  iu  hi. 
the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  comes  to  the  floor  as  the  White  Wolf, 
and  he  is  })y  far  the  most  graceful  man  who  appears.  He  wears  his 
warrior  plume  wand  attached  to  the  crown  of  his  head  and  extending 
backward,  and  the  inevitable  fluffy  eagle  feather,  colored  red,  attached 
to  his  forelock.  The  wai-  pouch  worn  cnrlier  in  the  evening  lias  ))een 
removed.  He  moves  about  in  a  beautiful,  graceful  way,  sucking  at 
the  shoulders,  limbs,  or  feet  of  the  invalids.  Several'others  perform 
after  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  takes  his  seat  by  the  altar. 

After  the  party  returns  from  visiting  the  r'huhukwe  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  removes  the  large  bowl  from  the  side  of  the  old 
woman,  brings  it  to  the  nltar.  and  waves  it  in  a  circle:  then  he  carries 
it  from  the  house  and  empties  the  contents  in  an  excavation  in  the  earth 
which  has  been  made  for  the  purpo.se  near  by  and  eareftjlly  tills  the 
excavation.  After  th(>  removal  of  the  bowl,  a  girl  of  IL'.  one  of  i^ 
years,  and  a  little  boy  whose  body  is  painted  to  represent  the  heavens, 
form  in  file  and  dance.  The  elde.st  girl  is  on  the  north  end.  the  younger 
girl  on  the  south,  sind  the  boy  between.  They  dance  up  and  down  side- 
wise,  flrst  facing  south,  then  north,  turning  at  each  end  of  (h(>  r<wm. 
At  the  same  time  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  dances  l)efore  the  altar, 
dipping  his  (<!igl<>  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  jind  s]U'inkling  the 
altar  by  striking  (he  plunuvs  in  the  manner  befor<>  descriluMl.  Going 
to  the  cardinal  points,  he  Hj)rinkles  in  the  same  way  north,  west,  south, 
and  east;  he  is  then  joined  by  a  uimh  representing  the  Bear,  when  the 
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two  repoiit  the  spriiiUliiig  of  the  altar  aixl  the  four  region.s.  Return- 
ing' to  the  altar,  they  dance  before  it  for  a  long  time,  throwing  their 
i>ii<;I('  jihinics  out  and  then  drawing  tlieni  in  by  a  movement  of  the 
shoulder.  At  times  (>aeh  runs  an  arm  through  the  other's,  making 
the  right  hand  of  one  appear  to  be  the  left  hand  of  the  other.  This 
causes  great  annisenient  among  the  people,  particularly  when  each 
one,  showing  evidence  of  weariness,  desires  that  the  other  should  act 
as  his  support.  This  is  the  only  exhibition  of  mirth  throughout  the 
entire  (MM-emonial.  The  dance  closes  at  dawn  with  the  two  repeating 
the  sprinkling  of  the  four  regions  with  the  medicine  water,  after 
which  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  as  protector  of  the  altar,  resumes 
his  seat  by  it  and  the  other  returns  to  the  choir.  The  women  go 
outside  the  house  to  sprinkle  meal  to  the  rising  sun.  The  candles 
are  now  extinguished  so  that  the  first  light  of  day  may  be  seen 
through  the  eastern  window,  and  first  the  men  and  afterward  the 
women  assemble  before  the  altar  to  offer  their  prayers  to  the  ap- 
proaching Sun  Father;  and  as  the  first  light  comes  into  the  room  the 
novices  step  within  the  circle  of  the  sand  painting.  Their  feet  and 
hmt)s  are  bathed  with  the  sands,  and  this  most  attractive  painting  is 
destroyed.  A  long  pra3^er  is  repeated  by  all  as  the  novices  stand 
within  the  circle.  The}^  remain  standing  while  medicine  water  is 
administered,  first  to  those  immediatel}'  before  the  altar  and  afterward 
to  the  invalids  scattered  throughout  the  room.  The  group  in  front 
of  the  altar  now  disperses,  each  person  taking  his  mi'li  from  it. 
The  medicine  stones  forming  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  bird  in  the  dry 
painting  are  gathered  from  the  sand  b}^  their  owners,  and  the  novices 
are  seated  and  receive  their  mi'wachi  and  prayer  plumes  with  the 
same  ceremon}-  as  described  in  Great  Fire  fraternity.  Later  in  the 
day  the  novices,  in  companj^  with  their  fraternity  fathers,  go  a  dis- 
tance from  the  village  and  plant  the  prayer  plumes  given  them  by  the 
fraternity. 

SUN  DANCE  OF  THE  PE'SHA'SILO'kWE  (cIMEX  FRATERNITY) 

The  Zunis  are  tilled  with  the  wildest  superstitions  concerning  this 
ceremonial,  which  is  celebrated  once  in  four  years  by  the  Little  Fire 
and  the  Cimex  fraternities  alternatel}^  in  the  month  of  March.  It  is 
believed  that  the  original  tire  was  the  gift  of  the  Sun  Father,  the 
wood  being  stacked  high  over  an  excavation  by  the  Hopi  Indians,  just 
as  is  done  at  the  present  time,  and  lighted  by  the  sun's  rays.  The 
writer  has  observed  several  sun  dances  of  the  Little  Fire  and  Cimex 
fraternities.    The  one  described  occurred  in  March,  1904. 

The  fraternity  convenes  on  the  2d  of  March  and  holds  a  four  nights' 
ceremonial  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  preceding  pages  relat- 
ing to  the  Little  Fire  fraternity.  On  the  third  day  of  the  meeting 
ten  men  bring  on  their  backs  from  the  woods  south  of  Zuni  each 
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a  load  of  ai'iko  (juniper,  species  not  3^et  identified),  and  deposit  it  in 
the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  it  remains  until  the  rising  of  the 
morning  star,  at  which  time  it  is  carried  to  the  Si'aa'  te'wita.  A  cir- 
cular excavation  about  2^  feet  in  diameter  is  made,  and  a  smaller  one 
is  dug  in  the  center  of  this,  in  which  prax  er  plumes  and  medicine  are 
deposited.  These  are  covered  with  earth,  and  the  wood  is  piled  in 
and  over  the  excavation  until  it  reaches  the  roof  of  the  He'iwa  (North) 
ki'wi*sine,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza.  The  pile  is 
lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  until  only  coals  remain,  when  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Cimex  fraternity  rake  the  coals  out  of  the  bed.  scatter 
them  over  a  considerable  surface,  and  beat  them  with  long  poles  about 
i  inches  in  diameter  until  they  are  broken  into  small  pieces.  The  coals 
which  have  lost  the  red  color  are  gathered  in  a  iiKiund  over  the  exca- 
vation with  wooden  shovels;  the  finer  coals  are  next  brushed  to  the 
mound  with  a  bunch  of  juniper  twigs,  and  finally  the  shovels  are  used 
to  pack  the  mound  into  a  symmetrical  form.  The  plaza  is  then  swept 
to  make  ready  for  the  arrival  of  the  fraternity,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  the  dancers  appear,  led  by  a  woman  wearing  an  ordinary 
black  dress  witli  a  mi'ha  (sacred  embroidered  blanket)  fastened  close 
about  her  neck.  She  also  wears  a  number  of  necklaces  and  a  pair  of 
fine  white  deerskin  moccasins  with  Idack  soles,  and  she  carries  in  her 
right  hand  a  mi'li  and  in  her  left  a  meal  l)asket.  She  is  followed  by  a 
man  whom  the  writer  terms  the  sprinkler.  He  wears  a  white  cotton 
shirt  and  an  embroideied  kilt  ornamented  with  a  band  of  lilue-green, 
at  each  end  of  which  a  game  of  sho'liwe  "  is  painted.  The  iiand  sym- 
bolizes the  vegetation  of  the  world.  The  kilt  is  held  on  with  an 
embroidered  sash  and  a  woman's  red  belt  fastened  at  the  right  side. 
Me  also  wears  l)lue  knit  leggings,  tied  below  the  knee  with  l)lue 
yarn,  which  hangs  in  tassels  and  is  ornamented  with  sleigh  bells, 
and  dance  moccasins.  In  addition  to  the  many  necklaces  he  w»>ars 
a  hank  of  blue  yai  n.  A  bunch  of  yellow  and  green  parrot  plumes 
is  attached  to  the  forelock,  and  a  wand,  composed  of  long  parrot-tail 
feathers  and  two  fluffy  eagle  ])lumes  with  an  aigret  of  yellow  parrot 
plumes  at  the  base,  the  whoir  finished  off  with  long  streamers  of 
red  and  green  ribbons,  is  attached  upright  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  hair  hangs  loosely  down  the  l)ack.  The  other  male  dancers 
wear  white  embroider(>d  kilts  with  white  fringed  sushes  and  women's 
red  belts  fastened  af  the  riglif  side  and  fox  skins  pendent  at  the 
back.  The  fe(>t  and  legs  an>  l)ar(>.  A  hank  of  black  or  blue  yarn  is 
tied  around  llic  right  wrist  and  a  l)ow  wristlet  is  on  the  left.  Y«rn 
is  also  Med  aiound  the  throat  in  addition  to  the  btnuls,  an<l  an  eflgle- 
tail  plum<>  is  suspendiMl  to  the  yarn  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  They 
wear  wreaths  of  yucca  ril)l)on  tied  in  fanciful  Jmws  or  knots  at  each 
side  of  (he  lirjid.     TIkmi'  is  a  daub  of  \ellow  paint  on  c^aoh  scflpn1«. 
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ciK'li  iiiiii  liclow  llic  sliouldci-.  iiiid  ciicli  breast.  Eucli  onv,  carries  a 
liirnr.  mii)iiiiitc(l  ijourd  rattle  in  tlie  riolit  hand  and  two  eaglo-wing 
pluiiio  and  :i  corii-lmsk  i)acka<>e  of  meal  in  tlie  left.  The  two  novices 
i  ;n  r\  carh  a  lilaidcet.  one  red  and  one  black,  gifts  from  their  fraternity 
falhrrs.  idllcd  into  as  small  a  package  as  po.ssible,  and  quantities  of 
IMiivt  r  pinnies.  The  women  wear  the  ordinary  black  dress,  with  a 
w  hilc  l)lanket  bordei-ed  in  red  and  blue  fastened  over  the  shoulders. 
Their  feet  and  limbs  are  also  bare.  Each  has  a  fluffy  eagle  plume, 
colored  red,  tied  to  the  forelock.  They  wear  turquoise  earrings  and 
many  necklaces,  and  they  also  carry  two  eagle-wing  feathers  and  a 
corn-husk  ])ackage  of  meal  in  the  left  hand;  they  have  nothing  in  the 
riglit. 

The  ilancers  go  direct  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  to  the  plaza  in 
single  file,  the  female  leader  being  immediately  before  the  sprinkler. 
The  men  sing  and  shake  their  rattles.  They  dance  in  a  circle  around 
the  coal  bed.  Then  the  sprinkler  approaches  the  coals  and  sprinkles 
them  with  the  medicine  water  from  the  bowl.  A  feather  wand  is  used 
for  the  .sprinkling."  Returning  to  the  line  of  dancers  he  sprinkles 
the  one  next  to  him,  and  the  man  leaves  the  line  and  dances  about  the 
fire,  performing  animal-like  antics,  and  sprinkling  the  meal  from  his 
corn-husk  package  over  the  coals,  he  jumps  into  them  and  dances  a 
moment  or  two.  He  returns  to  the  line  and  the  sprinkler  repeats  the 
ceremony  over  the  coals  and  then  sprinkles  the  next  dancer,  who 
repeats  the  ceremony  of  the  former.  None  seem  more  enthusiastic  or 
more  ready  to  jump  into  the  coals  than  the  two  young  novices.  There 
is  no  special  time  for  remaining  in  the  burning  bed.  Some  are  able  to 
endure  it  much  longer  than  others.  The  women  do  not  remain  in  the 
fire  so  long  as  the  men.  After  all  the  dancers  have  passed  through 
the  fii-e  they  retire  fiom  the  plaza  to  the  ceremonial  chamber. 

To  those  who  had  not  before  observed  this  ceremon}'  it  would  still 
appear  as  remarkable,  but  the  writer  finds  it  quite  different  from  those 
previously  observed.  There  is  a  waning  of  enthusiasm  and  the  fire  is 
not  so  great.  On  previous  occasions  the  men  ran  their  arms  into  the 
glowing  coals  in  addition  to  dancing  in  them.  Altogether  the  scene 
in  former  years  was  more  weird  and  exciting. 

Eight  bowls  containing  medicine  prepared  from  yarrow  (Achillea 
millefolium)  stand  in  line  before  the  altar  in  the  ceremonial  chamber. 
The  dancei's  are  bathed  in  the  medicine  before  the}'  go  to  the  plaza. 
The  first  four  in  the  line  of  dancers  use  the  medicine  fi"om  the  four 
bowls  on  the  north  side  and  the  next  four  from  those  on  the  south, 
the  line  of  dancers  alternating  in  this  way  before  going  to  the  plaza. 
The  bathing  is  repeated  previous  to  each  visit  to  the  plaza  to  prevent 
burning. 

The  Zuni  declare  that  elaborate  exhibitions  of  jugglery  occurred 
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within  the  inemorv  of  some  of  the  aged  men.  Men  were  apparently 
butchered  lim?j  by  limb,  the  members  beiiii>'  east  into  the  fire.  Some- 
times the  throat  only  was  cut.  The  butchered  man  was  gathered  in  a 
mi'ha  and  carried  to  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  and  the  mi'ha  dropped  through 
the  hatchway,  when  the  man  rose  in  perfect  condition.  '"One  who 
passes  through  this  ordeal  never  dies,  but  lives  to  old  age  to  .sleep  to 
awake  in  Ko'thluwala'wa"  (abiding  place  of  the  Council  of  the  God.s). 
An  aged  salt-gatherer  from  Hopi,  who  passed  through  Zuiii,  described 
to  the  writer  some  of  the  scenes  with  the  tire  in  his  own  village, 
declaring  that  he  himself  had  been  cut  to  pieces  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

There  are  five  men  of  this  fraternity  who  have,  in  addition  to  the 
medicine  practices  observed  b\'  the  fraternity,  a  form  known  only  to 
themselves  that  came  from  the  Snake  fraternity  of  the  Hopi  Indians, 
which  originally  comprised  four  orders — Mystery  medicine.  Snake, 
Jugglery,  and  the  Dead.  The  director  of  the  first  order,  becoming 
ill  some  years  since,  determined  that  after  his  (l(>ath  this  medicine 
should  not  remain  in  the  Hopi  land,  where  dis])utes  were  constantly 
arising  between  the  Navahos  and  Hojns  iis  to  who  possessed  the  most 
valuable  medicine.  The  director  declared  that  his  medicine  was  too 
valuable  and  dear  to  him  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  he  sent  hi* 
younger  nephew  to  Zuni  to  bring  to  him  at  once  his  elder  nephew, 
who  had  gone  thither  many  years  before,  at  the  time  of  a  famine  in  the 
Hopi  country,  and,  marrying  a  Zufii  woman,  had  remained  at  that 
pueblo.  On  appearing  before  his  uncle  the  elder  nephew  wa> 
instructed  in  the  .secrets  of  the  medicine,  and  the  medicine  bag.s. 
fetishes,  etc.,  were  given  to  him,  with  instructions  from  the  uncle  to 
carry  all  to  Zuni  and  to  form  a  small  fraternity,  or  an  order  in  a 
fraternity.  The  nephew  remained  with  the  Hopis  four  days  after  his 
uncle's  death  and  then  returned  to  Zuni.  He  waited  two  years  liefoi'c 
saying  anything  of  the  secrets  told  him.  and  then,  lieing  a  menilx-r  of 
the  Mystery  medicine  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity  of  Zuni.  he  invited 
four  of  his  fellows  to  meet  at  his  home,  where  he  orgiinized  the  order. 
Till'  four  were  fully  initiated,  and  he  became  the  director  of  thi^ 
special  body  of  medicine  men. 

This  order  extracts  disease  inflicted  l)y  witchcraft,  but  the  mode 
followed  is  in  some  r(>spects  difierenl  from  that  observed  In  theonleis 
of  Mystery  medicine  of  the  Zufiis.  While  the  latter  dntw  out  disease 
by  sucking,  first  bringing  the  cause  of  th(>  diseas(»  to  the  surface  bv 
penetrating  tlH>  flesh  with  (he  eye  or  In  placing  pinches  of  nieal  over 
the  body  praying  thnt  (lie  trouble  will  be  located  by  a  moal  spot,  the 
IIo))!  order  locates  (li(>  cMUse  of  disease  ))v  the  sense  of  touch  after 
placing  meal  spots  over  the  lunly,  and  the  doctor  has  within  himself 
the  power  of  healing — he  is  therefore  a  shaman  .ind  not  a  Iheurjfist. 
He  uses  his  hands  altogether  in  drawing  material  from  the  Ixwh  . 
There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  oIIum  nicm1>iM-  nf  iho  l.itilc 
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Fin'  fiatcniity  to  join  the  llopi  order,  hut  the  director  refuses  all 
iiicicasc  of  iiuMiibcrship,  dcclarinfy  it  to  have  been  the  wish  of  his 
uncle  (()  kec'p  his  secrets  confined  to  a  few.  The  paraphernalia 
l)t'lon«j:inj,'  to  this  order  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  home  of  the 
director,  but  during  a  visit  of  the  writer  to  Zufii  it  was  removed  to 
the  hoin(>  of  his  fraternity  child  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternity,  who  is 
a  woman  and  the  wife  of  a  Mexican  (laptured  (when  a  child)  by  the 
Zufiis  and  afterward  adopted  into  the  tribe."  When  an  invalid  desires 
the  presence  of  a  shaman  of  the  Ilopi  order,  he  wraps  meal  in  a  corn 
iiusk  and  a  meml)cr  of  the  famil>'  is  dispatched  with  it,  with  a  request 
for  the  doctor  to  visit  the  invalid.  The  shaman,  like  the  theurgist,  is 
usuall}^  paid  after  each  visit  with  calico,  cotton,  or  food,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  family,  since  it  is  always  understood  that  these 
doctors  expect  proper  compensation  for  their  services. 

Some  time  ago  reports  came  to  Zufii  that  a  man  of  the  Snake  frater- 
nity at  Murshong'nuvi  intended  creating  an  order  such  as  the  one 
described,  or,  rather,  reestablishing  it,  and  the  Zufii  director  hastened 
to  Murshong'nuvi,  but  the  old  man  declared  that  he  had  had  no  such 
intention,  lie  said:  "  I  know  well  that  the  deceased  director  did  not 
intend  that  anyone  should  continue  the  order  among  the  Hopi,  and  we 
should  be  afraid  to  do  so.'' 

Considerable  jealousy  is  felt  by  the  Zufiis  over  the  feats  performed 
b}-  the  Hopi.  A  theurgist  of  the  Little  Fire  fraternitj',  referring  to 
the  Hopi  jugglers,  declared  them  to  be  great.    He  said: 

Once,  when  a  friend  and  I  were  visiting  Walpi,  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jugglery 
of  the  Snake  fraternity  called  to  us  to  give  him  a  head-kerchief.  My  friend  handed 
his  to  the  man,  who  first  held  it  at  diagonal  corners;  then  he  pulled  it,  first  through 
one  hand  and  then  through  the  other,  beginning  each  time  midway  of  the  head-ker- 
chief, on  the  bias.  He  then  pressed  it  to  his  breast  and  presently  threw  down  two 
snakes,  which  at  once  moved  about.  The  head-kerchief  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  secured  the  snakes,  and,  pressing  them  to  his  breast,  the  head-kerchief  soon 
reappeared. 

ORDER  OF  PA'YATAMU  OF  THE  LITTLE  FIRE  FRATERNITY 

Though  the  present  Zufiis,  as  a  class,  believe  the  Little  Fire  frater- 
nity to  have  originated  with  the  Hopis  and  to  have  been  introduced  by 
them  into  the  A'shiwi  ritual,  they  do  not  credit  the  order  of  Pa'yatamu 
of  this  fraternity  as  coming  from  the  Hopi  Indians;  yet  the  two  peo- 
ples' ideas  of  the  god  of  music  are  so  similar  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  has  been  borrowed  by  one  or  the  other.  The  Zufii 
legend  regarding  the  origin  of  the  order  of  Pa'yatamu  is  as  follows: 

The  gods  of  war  while  strolling  about  the  country  some  3  miles  east  of  Zufii,  were 
attracted  by  very  sweet  music  and  they  proceeded  to  learn  its  source.  On  approach- 
ing the  mesa  Shun'te'kfaya  they  discovered  that  the  music  issued  from  a  spring 
(bearing  the  same  name  as  the  mesa;  and  also  A^mitolan  te'poula,  rainbow  covering 


"This  Mexican  i.s  not  allowed  to  observe  the  masked  dances,  but  they  occur  in  his  house  (when  he 
must  absent  himself),  since  he  has  left  the  home  of  the  mother-in-law  for  a  residence  of  his  own. 
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entrance)  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Here  they  found  Pa'yatiimu"  playing  on  his 
flute,  while  eight  beautiful  maidens  ground  corn  and  sang. 

On  their  return  to  the  village  the  Gods  of  War  told  of  their  visit  to  Pa'yataniu 
and  of  his  beautiful  music,  and  w^hen  the  Little  Fire  fraternity  was  preparing  for 
a  ceremonial  the  director  dispatched  a  member  of  the  fraternity  for  Pa''yatanm 
reijuesting  that  he  come  and  play  his  flute  while  their  maidens -ground  medicine. 
The  god  complied  with  the  request,  and  remained  four  days  and  nights,  accompany- 
ing on  his  flute  the  maidens  in  their  songs  as  they  ground.  On  the  fifth  morning 
he  passed  his  flute  to  the  lips  of  those  present  that  the  sacred  l)reath  might  be 
drawn  from  the  flute,  and  then  he  departed  for  his  home  at  Shun'tc'klaya. 

Again,  when  the  Corn  maidens  were  to  dance,  a  warrior  and  another  member  of 
the  Little  Fire  fraternity  were  sent  to  ask  Pa'yatainu  to  be  present  for  the  occasion. 
He  arrived  the  night  previous  to  the  dance  and  went  at  once  to  the  ceremonial 
chamber  of  the  fraternity,  where  he  remained  until  morning.  At  sunrise  he  accom- 
panied a  warrior  of  the  fraternity  to  Si'aa'  te'wita  and  took  his  seat  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hiim'pone  (pavilion)  erected  for  the  dancers  and  just  out'^ide  of  it  to  the 
east,  a  position  similar  to  the  one  occupied  by  him  when  he  observed  the  Corn 
maidens  dance  the  flrst  time  in  I'tiwanna. Pa'yatiimu  played  for  a  portion  of  the 
dances,  which  were  called  sho'kowe  (name  of  Pa'yatiimu's  flute),  to  distinguish  them 
from  thos(!  dances  when  Pa'yatiinui  did  not  plav.  Before  leaving  I'tiwanna,  he  pre- 
sented his  flute  to  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  initiated  him  into  the  secret  of 
playing  upon  it.  The  god  of  music  Jiever  again  ai)pcared  to  the  fraternity.  This 
man  in  turn  initiated  nine  other  members,  forming  an  order  which  he  named  Pa'ya- 
tiimu, after  th(^  god,  and  himself  became  the  director  of  the  order.  A  flute  was  fasii- 
ioned  after  the  one  presented  by  Pa'yatiimu  for  each  member  of  the  new  order. 

The  novice  receives  from  his  fraternity  father  a  flute  and  the  te'na'ssili, 
mixture  of  the  order.  The  order  plays  at  the  time  of  the  'Hla'hewe 
ceremonial  (see  jiage  ISO).  Many  oi  the  prayer  plumes  offered  to 
Pa'yatiinui  are  much  longer  than  those  conuuonly  offered  to  the  gods, 
and  are  very  attractive  (see  plate  cxxviii). 

'Ko'sui'kwe  (Cactus  Fratkhnity) 

Membership  in  the  'Ko'shi'kwe  is  confined  to  males.  A  man  who 
kills  an  enemy  but  does  not  take  the  scalp,  and  one  cured  of  a  wound 

"  Pii'yntiimu  rauscs  flinvprs, cspwinlly  the  tt''na'siili.  to  bloom  with  tlir  nitisic  of  hi«  fliilc.  and  with 
it  hc!  ciill.M  toKctlicr  the  liiiltcrflips  of  tlic  world.  The  to'nn'sSli.n  plnnt  wippospd  to  hp«r  liloixsonis  of 
the  colors  of  the  six  regions,  i.s  eolliM-led  otiee  in  four  yenrs  by  tluwe  ■'periHlly  dosignnted  for  the 
purpose.  Two  i)rHyer  plinnes  to  the  sun  and  nicxm,  two  to  I'a'yntiimti,  and  two  to  te'na<S!ili  are  made 
by  eacli  colleetor  mid  deposited  just  previous  to  eolleeting  the  plnnt.  The  A'shiwanni  and  the 
esoteric  fniternities,  except  the  How  priesthoixl  and  Ciictns,  have  both  the  root  and  flowers  of  the 
te'nn'siili.  It  is  I'lninied  hy  the  directors  of  the  order  of  ra'yatjiniu  of  the  IJttle  Fire  and  t'iniex 
friUcrnities  that  they  coinbine  with  the  flowers  of  the  tc'na'sjili  the  heart*  of  butterflies  and  drapMi 
flies.  This  is  known  as  the  sun  medicine.  The  te'na'siili  is  gnuind  in  tlie  frateniity  ebamlier  amid 
great,  ceremony.  All  the  flutes  belonging  to  the  order  are  playe<J.  while  the  musicians  stand  tvfore 
the  iiltnr.  The  te'na'siili  Is  deposited  In  a  large  shell,  which  stands  on  the  cloud  symbol  of  meal  a< 
the  altar,  and  crushed  with  a  snialler  shell  by  the  dlrei-tor  of  the  onler  of  ra'yatamu. 

The  te'nn'siili  is  always  used  by  the  Hunters  fraternity  in  connection  with  their  ceremonial  hunt, 
but,  they  do  not  possess  the  hearts  of  the  butterflies  and  dragon  flies.  The  powilcrcd  flowers  and  mot 
of  the  le'na'siili  are  ndministercd  in  small  ipiantities  to  the  male  memliers  of  the  fraternities  No 
woman  must  have  Ibis  powder,  as,  if  sbi-  were  niarrie<l.  she  would  be  unfaithful  to  her  hu«li*nd:  If 
luiinarried,  she  would  be  filled  with  amorous  desires. 

The  same  powder  is  taken  into  the  mouth  and  spit  out  u)nm  the  Nily  for  psychic  purififalton  «ti>I 
If  is  also  spit  out  when  one  is  traveling  to  in<.;ire  following  the  right  course 
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liuiii  iiiTdw.  luillct.  or  (lo.n  liitc,  is  (>Ii<;il>l('  foi-  membership  in  the 
'K.>  -lii"k\\i'.  If  ;i  mail  is  struck  hy  a  llyiiio-  bit  of  cactus  durinf*-  an 
outiioni-  (•(■rcnioiiy  and  is  caiijilit  as  lie  i-uiis  oil',  ho  joins  th(>  fratei'nity. 
A  MU'iiilicr  of  (lu>  Cactus  I'ratcniily  can  not  join  the  A'pi"l!ishi\vanni 
(How  piicsthood)  until  ho  has  taken  four  scalps. 

A  shrino  oF  the  C'actus  frat(Mni(y  is  in  an  aiched  cave  in  the 
\vt>storn  wall  of  To'wa  yal'lanno  (Corn  mountain),  (xieat  numbers 
of  to'Iikluawe  (prayer  plumes)  are  deposited  here  by  the  fraternity, 
and  so!n(>  distance"  l)olow  this  shrino  is  a  shelf  containing  a  large  bed 
of  cactus  (Opuntia  arborescens).  This  entire  bed  is  the  property 
of  the  Cactus  fraternity,  and  it  is  never  touched  except  by  order  of 
the  director  of  the  fraternity.  A  single  plant  about  2i  feet  high, 
which  is  isolated  from  the  others  and  very  symmetrical,  is  a  most 
important  object  to  the  fraternity.  Offerings  are  deposited  at  the 
base  of  this  plant  and  upon  it  when  cactus  is  to  V)e  collected  1)}'  the 
fraternity. 

When  a  boy  has  been  restored  to  health  by  a  member,  of  this  frater- 
nity his  father  goes  to  the  man  who  cured  him,  carrying  sacred  meal  in 
his  right  hand,  which  he  places  in  the  left  band  of  the  other.  If  a  man 
is  cured,  he  goes  himself,  saying:  "I  wish  to  join  the  *Ko'shi'kwe." 
The  fourth  day  after  the  request  has  been  made  the  man  appealed  to 
prepares  four  prayer  plumes  of  feathers  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions 
and  the  eagle  and  turkej'  plumes  as  offerings  to  the  deceased  members 
of  the  fraternity.  The  same  night  he  visits  the  house  of  the  novice  and 
presents  the  prayer  plumes,  saying:  "My  child,  deposit  these  to  the 
north,  west,  south,  and  east,  to  the  deceased  *Ko'shi'kwe."  The  fra- 
ternity convenes  the  fifth  daj^  after  the  prayer  plumes  are  given  to 
the  novice.  Continence  is  observed  from  the  time  the  plumes  are 
given  until  the  fifth  day  following  the  closing  ceremonies.  Should 
continence  be  broken,  the  flesh  would  become  filled  with  cactus  needles 
and  the  offender  would  die. 

The  ceremonial  of  initiation  here  described  occurred  in  October, 
l!S96.  The  fraternity  meet  in  the  morning,  and  the  members  proceed 
to  prepare  prayer  plumes  to  be  offered  to  the  Gods  of  War  and  the 
Ku'pishtaya  (lightning-makers),  that  they  will  intercede  with  the  u' wan- 
nami  (rain-makers)  to  send  rains  upon  Zuni.  The  mo'sona  (director) 
prepares,  in  addition  to  these  plumes,  four  others  and  a  la'showanne 
with  a  long  string  of  cotton  cord,  to  which  a  bit  of  turquoise  is  strung. 
The  deputy  carries  the  plumes  to  the  cactus  bed  at  Corn  mountain 
and  winds  the  string  attached  to  the  la'showanne  about  the  large 
cactus  plant  which  stands  alone;  the  string  is  so  delicately  woven 
over  the  plant  that  it  appears  like  a  web.  He  plants  at  the  base  of 
the  cactus  the  plumes  which  he  carries,  and  also  deposits  food  near 
the  plant  to  the  deceased  officers  of  the  fraternity.     He  then  cuts 
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a  small  cactus,  brings  it  homp  in  his  left  hand,  and  oives  it  to  the 
director,  who  places  it  at  the  hatchway  on  the  roof  of  the  ceremo- 
nial chamber.  The  tablet  altar  is  erected  in  the  afternoon.  The  fra- 
ternity tell  stories,  chat,  and  smoke  (they  do  not  sing  or  dance)  until 
midnight,  when  they  retire.  No  woman  must  be  touched,  spoken  to. 
or  even  looked  upon  during  the  ceremonial.  When  a  woman  carries 
food  to  the  chamber  she  .stamps  upon  the  roof  and  disappears  before 
anyone  ascends  to  receive  the  food.  There  is  a  little  singing  and 
dancing  on  the  second  day,  both  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon, 
and  the  story-telling  and  smoking  is  repeated  until  midnight,  when  all 
retir(>.  They  are  all  up  at  sunrise,  and  one  of  the  members  is  at  once 
dispatched  on  horseback  to  a  small  canyon  northeast  of  Zuili  to  collect 
long  willow  switches  for  the  ceremonial.  Before  the  willows  are  cut 
prayers  are  offered  and  meal  sprinkled  over  them.  The  dii-ector  pro- 
pares  a  la'showanne  and  then  cuts  yucca  glauca  leaves  into  bits  about 
the  size  of  a  match  and  divides  all  of  the  pieces  except  two  between 
five  men.  A  sixth  man,  who  is  designated  as  the  director  of  the  other 
five,  receives  the  la'showanne  and  the  two  extra  pieces  of  yucca, 
which  indicates  that  he  is  to  collect  a  cactus  plant  to  be  used  by  the 
officers  of  the  fraternity  and  a  piece  of  cactus  for  the  novice.  They 
start  at  once  for  Corn  mountain,  where  the  director  of  the  party 
attaches  the  la'showanne  to  the  large  cactus  plant  and  all  sprinkle  the 
plant  with  meal  and  pray  for  rain.  The  cactus  to  be  used  in  the  cere- 
monial is  now  collected.  The  director  cuts  but  two  pieces — the  plant 
which  is  to  be  used  by  the  officers  and  a  small  piece  for  the  novice, 
'{'he  others  count  their  bits  of  yucca,  each  one  cutting  as  many  pieces 
of  cactus  as  the  yucca  indicates.  Each  man  covers  his  pile  of  cactus 
with  cedar  branches,  wraps  it  with  rope,  and  carries  it  home  on  his 
Itack.  At  a  point  east  of  Zufii.  where  the  Shumai'koli  gods  and  their 
wai  i  iors  are  supposed  to  have  rested  on  theii'  n>turn  from  their  visit 
to  Zuni  (see  p.  411).  the  willow  and  cactus-bearers  are  met  by  the 
diicctor.  his  deputy,  warrior,  the  novici*.  and  his  fraternitv  father, 
who  stop  within  50  yards  of  the  willow  and  cactus-i)earer,s.  who 
stand  abreast  and  begin  their  song  as  soon  as  the  others  are  near:  the 
otheis  are  also  in  line,  and  mII  l)ut  the  novice  sing.  The  two  parties 
sing  diflcicnt  songs.  IJoth  sides  advance  very  slowly,  and  when 
they  meet  in  a  small  "wash"  all  sit  down  and  the  director  of  the 
cactus  parly  i)nlls  nnl  lb  '  ])ic('(<  of  cactus  for  th(>  novice  and  eject> 
medicin(>  fiDui  Ins  niout h  over  it ;  all  then  rise  and  come  o\\{  of  the 
wash.''  Tlic  ni)\  ice  places  his  left  foot  on  a  deserted  anthill  and  his 
light  I'diil  b(>rore  him  on  the  ground,  while  the  wairiov  ^Isinds  in 
front  ot  inni  iuid  the  otluMs  group  a  little  distance  behind.  His  head 
is  turned  to  tli(>  south  and  his  left  shoulder,  which  has  l»een  bared 
of  the  shirt  sleme.  is  raised  ms  high  as  possible:  (he  anus  hang. 
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'I'Ih'  elder  lnotlier  Uow  priest,  wlio  is  one  of  (he  warriors  of  the 
fr:ilenii(v.  takes  tiie  ciU'tus  in  his  ri<>-ht  hand  and  passes  in  a  circle 
aroniid  the  novice;  retui'iiino-  to  tiie  iioi'th  side  of  him,  he  stops,  faces 
north,  and  calls  upon  the  Kii'pishtaya  of  the  North  to  be  present  and 
make  the  hoy's  heart  f^ood  and  brave  and  to  give  long  life.  Again  he 
encircles  the  novice,  passing  from  left  to  right,  and  facing  the  west 
repeats  the  same  call  upon  Ku'pishtaya.  Passing  around  the  novice 
once  more,  he  halts  at  the  south  and  makes  the  prayer;  passing  around 
him  again,  he  halts  at  tlu'  east  and  prays.  Another  circle  is  made  and 
he  halts  at  the  west  and  gives  the  call  upon  the  Ku'pishtaya  of  the 
Zenith.  Again  passing  around,  he  halts  at  the  south  and  calls  upon 
the  KTi'pIsht'aya  of  the  Nadir.  The  novice  does  not  change  his  posi- 
tion during  this  time.  The  warrior  now  strikes  the  novice  across  the 
left  shoulder  and  throws  on  the  ground  to  his  left  such  of  the  cactus 
as  I'cmains.  and  then  joins  the  group.  The  fraternity  father  helps  the 
novice  on  with  his  shirt  sleeve,  and  all  proceed  in  lile  to  the  village. 
The  director  of  the  fraternit}-  leads,  followed  by  his  deputy,  warrior, 
fraternity  father,  novice,  director  of  cactus  collectors,  and  others. 
On  reaching  the  village  the  director  of  cactus  collectors  secures  six 
archaic  stone  knives  belonging  to  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  and 
places  them  in  couples  before  the  altar  of  the  'Ko'shi'kwe.  When  the 
others  reach  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  fraternity'  father  takes  from 
a  basket  tray  before  the  altar  and  hands  to  the  novice  a  prayer  plume 
made  b}'  himself,  which  is  in  length  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  thumb.  This  is  an  offering  to  the 
Gods  of  War.  The  cactus-bearers  lay  each  piece  of  cactus  separately 
on  a  bench  placed  for  the  purpose  in  the  northeast  end  of  the  chamber. 
The  two  extra  pieces  of  cactus  and  the  long  willows  are  placed  north 
of  the  altar,  and  all  but  the  novice  exchange  their  clothing  for  the 
black  woven  breechcloth.  The  novice  sits  on  the  north  side  of  the 
room,  with  his  fraternity  father  to  his  right.  The  choir  group  at 
the  south  side  with  rattles  and  a  drum  made  of  wood  covered  with 
hide;  the  'Ko'shi'kwe  do  not  possess  a  pottery  drum.  The  pe'kwin 
takes  his  seat  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  and  before  it  and  proceeds 
to  consecrate  medicine  water,  a  member  of  the  fraternity  having  placed 
a  vase  of  water  and  gourd  by  him.  As  soon  as  the  pe'kwin  lifts  a 
gourd  of  water  to  empty  it  into  the  medicine  bowl,  the  choir  begins 
singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  and  drum,  and  the  war- 
rior standing  before  the  altar  whirls  the  rhombus.  The  songs  are 
addressed  to  the  Ku'pishtaya  and  his  pe'kwin,  *Si'kiahaya,  and  the 
deceased  A'pi'iashiwanni  (Bow  priesthood),  that  the  fraternity  may  be 
able  to  use  the  cactus  without  injury.  Six  small  stones  are  then 
dropped  separately  into  the  water. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consecration  of  the  water  the  warrior 
ceases  to  whirl  the  rhombus,  but  the  music  continues.    The  deputy 
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rises  and  takes  a  ])uiich  of  willows  (the  willows  are  10  or  12  feet  long) 
ill  his  left  hand  and  a  piece  of  the  cactus  whi(;h  was  placed  beside 
them  in  his  right.  Thfe  director  also  takes  a  buMch  of  the  willows  in  hi> 
left  hand  and  the  other  piece  of  cactus  in  his  right.  The  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  and  another  warrior  take  Avillows  in  both  iiand^  and  the 
four  then  dance.  The  novice  now  removes  his  clothes,  puts  on  a  black 
woven  breechcloth,  and  stands  before  his  fraternity  father,  who  with 
a  hand  on  each  shoulder  moves  first  one  and  then  the  other  slightly 
forward,  while  the  novice  is  continualh'  moving  his  prayer  plume  up 
and  down.  After  dancing  a  while  the  four  officers  stand  before  the 
boy  and  pray  for  rain,  for  a  good  heart,  and  foi-  the  health  of  the 
novice.  The  director  then  places  the  switches  and  cactus  before  the 
novice's  mouth,  shoulders,  head,  and  heart,  with  a  prayer  that  his 
heait  may  be  pure.  The  praver  and  placing  of  the  willows  are 
repeated  by  the  other  officers;  then  all  the  members  take  either  cactu> 
or  switches,  or  both,  and  repeat  this  ceremony  with  the  novice.  Some 
one  then  takes  the  place  of  the  fraternity  father  in  holding  the  novice"- 
shoulfleis  while  the  former  repeats  the  ceremony  with  the  cactus  and 
willows.  The  director  now  takes  the  two  pieces  of  cactus"  in  e-ach 
liand  and  gives  them  to  the  novice,  who  dances  aroiuid  with  the  cactus, 
nuiriing  it  under  his  arms  and  about  his  body.  There  is  no  need  for 
medicine  on  the  body  now,  as  the  medicine  was  put  on  his  cactus  at  the 
time  it  was  collected.  The  novice  dances  all  alone  for  about  half  an 
hour  and  then  resumes  his  seat  on  the  left  of  the  fraternity  father. 
The  fraternity  now  enjoys  a  repast  and  a  smoke,  and  the  ceremonies 
are  thus  ended  for  tlie  day. 

At  early  dawn  all  l)ut  the  leader  of  the  song  and  his  alteruati-  and 
ilw.  fraternity  father  and  the  novice  go  to  the  well,  where  they  make 
a  small  fire  mihI  heat  water,  and  after  washing  their  heads  in  vucea 
suds  bathe  their  entire  bodies.  Tiic  novice  accompanies  his  fraternity 
father  to  his  house,  where  water  is  heated  and  the  fraternity  father 
washes  his  own  and  the  novice's  head  in  yucca  suds  and  bathe>  hi- 
own  and  the  novice'^  body.  The  wife  may  heat  the  wator.  but  the 
mim  and  wife  do  not  speak  to  each  other,  and  the  man  does  not.  look 
at  his  wife.  .  Th(>  leader  of  the  song  and  his  alternate  remain  in  the 
ceremonial  cliamlx'r  to  prep.are  medicine.  They  aftiM  ward  heat  water 
in  lli(>  fireplace  and  bathe  w  idiont  lea\  ing  the  cbamlier.  On  the  return 
of  the  Irateruity  to  the  (■er<>ni()nial  ehamber  thev  ehew  nati\e  sipiash 
se(<ds,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  i)een  dried  in  dark  rooms,  and  s<^eds 
of  a  burr  (not  yet  classified),  and  eject  the  mixture  into  the  jwlms  of 
the  hands  and  nil)  (heir  Itodies  to  prevent  injur\  from  the  i^actu-.  .Ml. 
iucludiug  the  lrnt«M  iiil  \  father  and  no\  ice.  now  prepare  for  the  dance. 
'I'hey  w(>ar  (lie  native  l>lack  woven  broechrloth,  a  yucon  wrrath 
arranged  around  the  head,  and  a  fluffy  eaglo  plume  tied  to  the  forelork: 


o  Tlio  (  ncliie  Is  i(l«n> «  sonkril  In  wnipt  lor  s  ■shml  limp  bplorp  ii*inff 
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tlu'ir  f(>»'t  art'  I)!iro.  Huiicln's  of  willows  arc  cai-ricd  in  each  liaiid  by 
all  except  the  director,  who  carries  a  po'iiepoyamie"  Ixdoiigiiiy  to  the 
A'pi"liishiwaiirii  and  leads  th(>  otluMs  to  Si'aa'  te/wita.  They  proceed 
in  file,  wavinj:-  the  lon<;-  willows  o-raccl'ully  as  they  move,  with  slow, 
measured  steps,  chaiitino-  in  low  tones  their  prayers  to  the  new  day, 
while  the  drummer  beats  lightly  upon  the  di'um.  The  scene  is  most 
impressive.  They  reach  the  plaza  just  as  the  sun  rises  above  the 
hori/on:  aft(>r  formin<>-  an  ellipse  and  dancing  twice  around,  the 
director  tui  iis  his  face  inward,  which  is  the  signal  for  all  to  do  like- 
wise. They  ceas(>  moving  and  the  director  steps  within  the  circle,  and 
holding  his  po'nepoyanne  upward  asks  that  his  people  may  have  good 
health,  that  their  hearts  may  be  pure,  and  that  they  may  so  please  the 
gods  that  all  good  may  come  to  them  and  to  all  peoples.  They  then 
leave  the  plaza  as  they  came. 

.Vfter  breakfasting  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  they  prepare  for  a 
second  visit  to  the  plaza.  The  bodies  are  painted  white  with  kaolin, 
w  hich  contains  the  mixture  of  the  chewed  squash  blossoms  and  seeds 
and  the  burr  seeds,  this  medicine  is  the  property  of  the  Gods  of 
War.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  has  the  upper  portion  of  his  face 
colored  black,  the  portion  below  the  upper  lip  painted  white  and  dot- 
ted over  with  hawk  down,  symbolizing  clouds;  a  bit  of  the  down  is 
stuck  on  the  end  of  the  nose.  The  others  have  their  faces  painted  a 
brownish  red,  with  a  line  of  micaceous  hematite  across  the  face,  under 
the  eyes,  and  a  spot  of  the  same  on  each  cheek.  All  wear  the  breech- 
cloth  and  a  belt,  fi'om  which  falls  a  deep  fringe  of  goat's  wool,  with 
here  and  there  an  eagle  plume  attached,  and  a  fox  skin.  Pendent 
at  the  back  leather  armlets,  elaborate  necklaces,  hanks  of  blue  yarn, 
with  sleigh  bells  attached,  tied  around  the  leg  below  the  knee,  and 
moccasins.  The  hair  is  flowing  and  tied  at  the  nape  of  the  neck 
with  red  I'ibbons  or  garters.  A  3"ucca  wreath  is  worn  and  a  flufl'y 
eagle  plume  colored  red  is  attached  to  the  forelock.  The  two  w'ar- 
riors  wear  their  war  pouches.  While  the  others  are  completing  their 
dress,  the  leader  of  the  dances,  whose  place  is  always  midway  of  the 
line,  and  his  fellow  sit  by  the  bench  of  cactus  and  eject  the  mixture  of 
squash  blossoms  and  seeds  over  each  piece,  and  rub  the  cactus  one  way 
repeatedly  with  long  fluffy  eagle  plumes,  afterward  sprinkling  bits  of 
hawk  down  over  it.  When  the  cactus  is  all  prepared  the  pe'kwin  of 
the  fraternity  goes  to  the  bench,  and  the  leader  of  the  dances  takes  a 
piece  of  cactus  in  each  hand  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
pe'kwin.  He  gives  two  pieces  of  cactus  to  another  officer  and  his 
alternate  gives  two  pieces  to  each  warrior,  the  officers  also  carrying- 
willows.  Kach  of  the  other  members  carries  a  bunch  of  willows, 
while  the  director,  who  precedes  the  fraternity,  bears  the  po'nepoy- 
anne (see  plate  cxxix),  they  all  go  to  the  plaza  through  the  eastern 


n  See  p.  598,  note  a. 
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covered  way  in  the  manner  heretofore  described.  They  pass  around 
by  the  east  side  to  the  north,  and  after  they  dance  around  twice 
they  stand  in  an  ellipse  and  dance  for  a  time.  Then  while  the_v  step 
very  slowly  a  warrior  runs  to  the  West.  The  other  warrior  (elder 
brother  Bow  priest),  following  him,  strikes  him  over  thc-left  shoulder. 
The  director  runs  to  the  South  and  the  deputy  follows  him.  hitting 
him  over  the  left  shoulder.  Then  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  runs 
to  the  East,  the  other  warrior  following  and  striking  him  over  the 
left  shoulder.  The  deputy  then  runs  in  a  circle  indicating  the  Zenith 
and  the  director  strikes  him  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  warrior  runs 
in  a  circle  indicating  the  Nadir  and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
strikes  him  on  the  left  shoulder.    They  then  join  the  dancers. 

There  are  four  dances  in  the  plaza  after  the  sunrise  dance:  at  the 
close  of  each  dance  the  fraternity  retire  to  their  ceremonial  cham- 
ber. Cactus  is  carried  in  the  tii'st  three  dances  by  the  four  officers 
only,  but  the  willows  are  dispensed  with  for  the  fourth  dance,  and  all 
carr}'  large  pieces  of  cactus  in  each  hand.  The  mixture  of  s(juash 
blossoms  and  seeds  is  taken  into  the  mouth  of  each  member  before  he 
leaves  the  ceremonial  chamber.  At  times  the  dancers  leave  the  circle 
and  use  the  cactus  right  and  left,  and  all  so  unfortunate  as  to  he  near 
enough  to  be  struck  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  effect.'^'  It  is  observed  that 
when  members  strike  one  another  they  usually  run  the  cactus  one  way, 
and  it  is  always  run  through  the  mouth  in  the  same  manner.  There 
are  son)e  exciting  scenes,  especially  when  the  two  warriors  leavt^  the 
plaza  and  return  with  huge  pieces  of  the  plant  and  enter  into  bouts 
with  it,  each  one  vying  Avith  the  other  in  his  exhibition  of  inditTercnce 
to  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  other.  The  dancing  and  tighting  with 
cactus  in  the  plaza  continues  luitil  after  sunset,  when  the  fraternity 
retui'n  to  their  chamber,  where  they  enjoy  a  repast.  After  >m()kiMg 
and  chatting  for  a  time,  they  dance  again  and  tight  with  cactu>  in  the 
ceremonial  chamber  mitil  sunrise.  At  this  time  the  fraternity  father 
hands  a  corn  husk  to  the  novice  and  leads  him  to  a  painting  which  was 
made  on  the  floor  in  front  of  th(>  altar  Ix'f'ore  sunset  the  previous  day.** 
The  novice  steps  upon  the  painting,  with  hi^^  face  to  the  altar,  but 
in  a  mouHMit.  li(>  faces  the  east,  and  then  a^;  ipiicklv  as  possible  turns 
around  on  the  painting  four  tim(\s,  and  stepping  outside  the  painting 
stoops  and  hunts  out  the  grains  of  corn,  depositing  them  in  the  corn 
husk.    Then  the  di'pnty  administers  medicine  water,  the  ilirect<M'  at 

"  Wlicti  tlip  rnctiis  lirenks  (iff  in  the  cintrtiKir  ilnnrp  thp  membprs  notp  the  rimim«tani  v.  ari>1  if  il 
'.(ril<('s  H  man  or  boy.  Ilip  mombpr  palpbps  him.  if  i><><i«il>lp,  «nt1  bp  is  Ipil  to  Ihp  pprpmoniol  i  bBmhi^r. 
w  liorp  be  is  pinnlcil  iinii  cirpssp'l  likp  i1)p  ollx-rs  nnd  romp«  mil  in  Ibp  npxt  rl«npp.  Hp  i  nrrit  s  »« itrhp» 
ill  Ibc  (liinci',  iip('iini)>iinii'a  tlip  partv  wbrn  Ihp  I'nrliis  »nr\  willows  nrp  bnriod.  nnil  plnnl'-  ib>'  prnvpr 
)ilitinps  (flvcn  liini  bv  Ihp  ninn  who  i-iinKhl  him  nnd  who  bepouips  hts  frntpniily  fnlbpr.  l<nl  bo  may 
lint,  usp  riiclns  until  bo  is  fnlly  intlinlpil. 

''The  pnlnlinB  is  n  ({roiinil  polot  of  (xiwdpred  knolfn  on  orrtinnry  sund  Inld  «lw>iil  nn  inrh  ihJpk  on 
Ihp  floor.  Fi^nrps  of  Ibp  Kn'iilsblnyn  of  ibp  six  rpgions  form  n  plrplo  on  ibp  disk.  ,\  dins^Mifil  line, 
symhnlip  of  Ihp  gnlnxy,  orossps  Ihp  disk  nnd  diffprpnl  rolorpd  eniins  of  porn  rppfip>spiit  sl«r»  I'lmid 
symbols  pxtpiid  from  the  |)pri|>hpry  of  tlip  disk  lownrd  Ibp  nllnr. 
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tlic  siiiiu'  tiliit'  collcttiii*:-  llu-  sands  of  the  paiiitiiij^'  witli  eagle-wing 
featliers  (lie  hand  and  deposits  tlicni  in  a  piece  of  clotli  which  is 
at  once  can  ied.  wKli  the  cactus  and  switclies,  to  the  phic(^  ))eyond  the 
vilia^fc  where  the  novice  was  first  struck  witli  cactus.  The  director  and 
pekwin  lead,  each  cai  i  \  lug-  willows  held  with  the  right  hand  and  rest- 
iuL;  (>\er  the  left  arm.  A  poi'tion  of  the  cactus,  which  is  now  much 
l)rol<en  fioni  use,  is  carried  on  the  willows,  A  warrior  follows  with 
the  cloth  containing-  the  sands.  The  f  ratei  nity  father  conies  next,  car- 
r\  iiig-  the  yucca  wreaths  that  were  w^orn,  and  the  novice  carries  the  long 
pliiuics  given  him  by  his  fraternity  father.  An  excavation  is  made, 
and  the  willows  and  cactus  are  first  deposited,  then  the  yucca  wreaths, 
and  then  the  sands  from  the  painting  are  spread  over  the  whole.  All 
plant  prayei'  ])lumes.  and  the  excavation  is  then  covered  with  eai'th. 

rii(»  party  retuins  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  the  other 
members  aw^ait  them.  The  novice  takes  his  old  seat  and  the  warrior 
stands  before  him.    The  fi'aternity  father,  who  sits  to  his  right,  says: 

Now  you  are  a  cactus  man.  Should  any  Kok'ko  [anthropic  god] 
hit  you  once,  do  nothing;  if  he  hits  you  twice,  do  nothing;  if  he  hits 
you  three  times,  do  nothing;  if  he  hits  you  four  times,  then  take  his 
yucca  from  him  and  whip  him;  break  the  beak  and  the  feathers  on  his 
mask.    Don't  be  afraid;  no  one  can  hurt  you.""    The  novice  replies: 

It  is  well.  1  am  glad  to  hear  this."  This  closes  the  ceremony,  and 
all  return  to  their  homes  and  sleep  alone  on  sheepskins  with  the  wool 
side  down,  for  the  cactus  needles  continue  to  work  out  of  the  flesh. 
The  squash  seeds  are  chewed  and  rubbed  constantly'  over  the  wounds. 
Though  there  is  considerable  annoyance  from  the  needles  embedded  in 
the  flesh,  a  complaint  is  never  heard. 

The  cougar  medicine  of  the  'Ko'shi'kwe,  which  is  a  root,  comes 
principal!}'  from  the  high  valleys  about  the  Jemez  mountains  in  New 
Mexico  and  is  traded  to  the  Zunis  by  the  Cochiti  Indians,  who  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  cougar  medicine  for  some  diseases.  Only  the 
'Ko'shi'kwe  of  Zuni  (according  to  the  statements  of  the  members  of 
this  fraternitN')  recognize  its  value  for  wounds.  This  root  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  burr  seeds  previously  referred  to,  the  root  and 
seeds  being  chewed  and  then  applied  to  the  wound. 

A'pi"lashiwanni  (Bow  priesthood) 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Bow  priesthood  was  organized  by  U'yu- 
yewi  and  Ma'sai'lema  (Gods  of  War)  after  the  A'shiwi  (Zunis)  reached 
I'tiwanna  (site  of  the  present  Zuni),  and  these  gods  are  supposed  to 
have  Ijeen  represented  in  direct'succession  since  that  time  b}^  the  elder 
and  younger  brother  Bow  priests,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  organi- 
zation and  who  carry  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  divine  predecessors. 

"The  personators  of  the  Kok'ko  are  afraid  to  use  their  switches  on  members  of  the  'Ko'shi'kwe,  as 
after  one  stroke  a  member  of  this  fraternity  tells  the  god  to  strike  again,  and  it  is  regarded  as  cow- 
ardice to  refuse,  and  the  consequence  is  the  mask  of  the  personator  of  the  Kok'ko  is  soon  dilapidated. 
No  one  mast  interfere  in  the  affray. 
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Although  the  Bow  priesthood  is  embraced  in  the  esoteric  fraternities 
of  the  Zunis,  it  is  in  a  way  quite  distinct  from  the  others  and  is  always 
referred  to  as  a  priesthood.  The  Bow  priesthood,  having  to  do  more 
especially  with  the  lightning-makeis,  communicating  usually  directly 
with  them,  and  not  through  other  gods,  is  differentiated -from  the  other 
fraternities. 

Though  the  Kia'kwemosi  (rain  priest  of  the  North)  consults  with 
the  first  ])ody  of  A'shiwanni  (rain  priests),  it  is  his  prerogative  to  choose 
the  elder  brother  Bow  priest.  This  high  office,  howevei',  usually 
falls,  when  vacant,  to  the  younger  Ijrother  Bow  priest,  unless  some 
other  member  .of  the  oi-ganization  has  become  more  famous  in  war 
when  his  scalp  trophies  win  for  him  the  highest  honors  conferred  on 
any  inember  of  tiiis  l)ody.  Though  the  offices  of  elder  and  younger 
Bow  ])iM('sts  arc  for  life.  th(^  incuintx'nts  may  be  impeached  for  suffi- 
cient cause." 

INS'I'AM.ATION  OF  TIFF,   KI,1)KI!   HROTHKi;   HOW  I'HIEST 

A  m(>al  painting  is  made  (see  figure  33),  by  the  pe'kwin  (sun  priest)  at 
sunrise  on  the  floor  of  a  room  in  the  dwellin<r  of  the  .Shi'wano"kIa.  the 


Fi!i.  Meal  luiiiiliiig  inndt'  for  thi-  ceroinoiiy  of  tho  iiistallHtioii  of  the  cMer  bnitlior  How  priest. 
1,  oircic  of  incnl  nliont  8  iiiolios  in  dinmcter,  symlmlic  of  the  watersof  the  world— n  disk  is  afterward 
formed  liy  flllitiK  in  tho  circle  with  menl:  2.  sc|iinre  of  meal,  symlxilie  of  a  mesa  with  rain,  indicated 
hy  (lie  three  lines,  fulling  npoii  it:  :!,  parallelogram.  symboli^inB  the  Ixmndary  of  the  Znni  territory: 
4,  straight  road  of  truth:  .'V-.').  lighlning:  li-f..  positii>n  of  the  men  when  stanilingon  themeal  painting. 

Priestess  of  fecundity,  when  the  Hrst  body  of  A'shiwanni  and  officers  of 
th(>  esoteric  fraternities  (the  Ko'tikili.  mythologic  fraternity,  (excepted) 
giither  in  the  same  order  its  described  in  tli(>  initiation  of  as,sociate 
shi'wanni.''  r|)on  completion  of  the  ])ainting.  th(>  Kia'kwemo.si  tako9 
position  west  of  the  disk  siiid  bices  east,  and  the  novice  stands  facing 
tli(>  K la'U w(>mosi,  wlio,  placing  his  hands  ovei-  tin*  novice's  shoulders, 
sp'aks  Id  him  of  his  duties  iiiul  obligations,  and  adds:  "You  must 
h;i\t'  a  good  heml  and  voiir  thoughts  must  be  pure,  that  the  rains 
mny  bill  upon  our  land,  that  w(>  intiv  ha\e  iill  food  "  He  then  elasps 
tli(>  novice  s  hjimls.  holding  them  so  (hat  hi^  thumbs  are  on  I  he  toj)  of 
the  hands,  and  prM\^.     .\t  theclos(>of  lln-  prnvei  hedmws  t he  rla>|>«Ml 

"In  HKW  Nal'iiilii'  ami  Mp'sIk-.  elitir  anil  >oMiiiit'r  imnhi  r  How  priest",  mxm  l>cin«  r«1np»^  to 
the  ranks  n  iisi'd  (o  alleml  llie  mrrtings  of  the  frBleniltv- 
''See  .V'shlHanni  (Kain  prie!>thoo<l). 
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liuiul-  to  his  mouth  aiul  breathes  upon  them,  iuul  (>xt.en(ls  tliem  to  tlie 
M(i\  ice's  nioutli.  who  draws  all  that  is  j^ood  from  (he  Kia'kwemosi. 

Kaeh  shi'wanni  and  afterward  the  officers  of  the  fraternities,  in 
order — stands  in  the  i)lace  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  repeats  his  com- 
mands, the  novice  remaining  in  position  with  folded  arms.  The  novice 
afterwai-d  offers  a  prayer  to  the  Sun  Father  to  give  him  a  good  heart 
that  his  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  may  be  heard,  and  he 
prays  to  the  Gods  of  War  to  intercede  with  the  Sun  Father  and  Kok'ko 
A'wan  (Council  of  the  Gods)  to  send  rains.  The  newly  ordained  elder 
l)rother  now  chooses  from  among  tlie  Bow  jiriesthood  his  fellow,  who 
conies  forward  and  stands  before  him  while  he  repeats  what  the  Kia'- 
kwemosi has  said,  after  which  he  takes  his  seat  to  the  right  of  the 
Kia'kwemosi,  who  now  rises  and  standing  before  the  newly  chosen 
one  repeats  the  ceremony  similar  to  that  held  over  the  elder  brother, 
after  which  each  shi'wanni  and  the  officers  of  the  fraternities  follow  in 
turn.  The  younger  brother  Bow  priest  now  takes  his  seat  to  the  right 
of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  and  the  pe'kwin  offers  a  prayer  to  the 
Sun  Father  for  the  well-being  and  good  heart  of  his  people,  which  is 
follow'ed  by  prayers  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  again 
in\  okes  the  Gods  of  War.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  entire  ceremonial  in 
connection  with  the  enemy.  When  the  writer  inquired  of  the  elder 
>)i  other  Bow  priest  why  there  was  no  reference  to  war  he  was  shocked, 
and  replied:  "  Only  prayers  for  good  and  rains  are  offered,  no  thought 
being  given  at  such  times  to  the  enemy." 

CEREMONIAL  OF  INITIATION  INTO  THE  BOW  PRIESTHOOD 

Although  this  organization  is  much  occupied  with  its  various  duties 
and  obligations,  it  celebrates  but  two  festivals — the  scalp  ceremonial, 
or  initiation  of  the  victor  into  the  A'pi"lashiwanni,  which  occurs  eveiy 
three  or  four  years  and  after  the  return  of  a  victor;  and  the  o'wina- 
hai'ye  (harvest  dance)  annually,  in  October,  which  is  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  crops. 

The  mere  killing  of  an  enem\^  does  not  entitle  the  victor  to  become 
a  member  of  the  A'pi'Mushiwanni;  he  must  bear  as  trophies  the  scalp 
and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  buckskin  apparel  as  actual  proof  of  his 
prowess.  Thus  the  Zunis,  like  other  primitive  peoples,  make  trophy- 
bearing  a  requisite  of  distinction  as  warriors.  Though  the  scalp  is 
necessary  for  initiation  into  the  A'pi^'lashiwanni,  one  who  does  not  take 
the  scalp  is  not  debarred  from  honorable  recognition — he  joins  the 
fraternity  of  the  'Ko'shi'kwe  (Cactus).  At  least  such  was  the  case 
until  the  cessation  of  intertribal  wars;  and  now  that  scalping  has  vir- 
tually ceased,  the  scalp  ceremonial  is  still  held  every  three  or  four 
years,  by  command  of  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  for  two  reasons — 
to  please  the  Gods  of  W^ar,  that  they  will  intercede  with  the  Sun  Father 
and  Council  of  the  Gods  for  rain,  and  that  the  organization  may  not 
become  extinct. 
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The  Zunis  having  been  driven  to  step  aside  from  legitimate  pro- 
cedure, the  elder  brothtn-  liow  priest  selects  some  desirable  man 
and  initiates  him  into  the  A'pi"lashiwanni.  In  IHW  there  were  only 
fifteen  members  of  the  fraternity,  a  number  of  these  being  aged  men. 
The  scalps  used  at  tliese  times  are  taken  fioni  the  scalp  vase,  in 
which  such  trophies  have  rested  since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Zuni,  or  perhaps  earlier,  and  the  ceremonial  is  identical  with  that 
which  occurred  when  the  victor  returned  with  the  fresh  scalp. 

The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  having  decided  upon  a  time  foi'  the 
ceremonial,  notifies  the  scalp  custodian,  who  in  turn  recjuests  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  to  designate  the  man  to  serve  as  eldci'  brother  to 
the  victor,  each  victor  having  a  memt)er  of  tbe  A'pi''l;isliiwaiini  to 
accompany  him  throughout  the  ceremonial  as  elder  brother.  The 
acceptance  of  such  appointment  is  optional,  and  occasionally  the  ])riest 
tinds  difficulty  in  securing  a  man.  ^^'hen  he  has  secured  one,  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  chooses  two  warriors  and  two  men  of  the  Coyote  clan 
to  personate  warriors,  preceding  the  victor  on  returning  from  battle 
These  men  are  known  as  the  pa'sewikia.  Then  the  'si'hako>hona'i<we 
(scalp-washers)  and  their  fellows  are  appointed.  The  number  of 
scal})-washers  and  scalp-kickers  dei)en(ls  on  tlH>  numl)er  of  scalp>  taken. 
If  but  one  scalp  is  taken,  there  aie  two  scalp-washers,  and  the  scalp  i> 
divided  with  an  archaic  stone  knife:  if  two  are  taken,  there  is  no  divi- 
sion of  the  scalp,  but  so  complete  is  the  dual  system  that  whenevei'  an 
ofld  nvmiber  occurs  the  scalp  nuist  be  divided.  One  scalp-washer  and 
his  alternate  must  be  paternal  uncles  of  the  victor;  if  the  fathei"  has 
no  broth(>rs.  then  the  nearest  male  relatives,  grandfather  exc(<j)t<'d.  on 
the  paternal  si<h'.  The  same  relations  aie  held  with  the  eld«'r  Itrotlier 
and  the  other  scalp-washer  and  his  fellow.  The  i'tatononakwe  (scalp- 
kickers)  miist  !)(>  ])al(MM!iI  aunts  of  the  victor  and  elder  brother:  if 
there  are  no  aunts,  then  the  nearest  paterniil  ftMnnh'  relnfivev.  gnjiul- 
mother  excepted. 

It  was  the  writer's  privil(>ge  to  witness  the  cenMnony  described, 
which  in  this  instsuice  began  in  ()ctol)er.  LnHI.  The  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  the  actors  arc  .selected  the  pa'.sewikm,  equipped  with 
rifles,  leav(>  (he  ]Mi(>blo  on  lioisebiu  k  and  »p(Mid  the  night  :\  distance 
north  of  the  village.  They  start  on  theii-  retuin  at  sunrise,  and 
tipon  (li(>  discovery  of  the  first  ant  hill  they  dismount. 

The  two  warriors,  each  having  eight  olive  sludls  (Olivella  bi1»)i 
cata),  stand  a  short  distance  away,  while  the  other  two.  who  ha\e  each 
a  string  of  shell  beads  that  will  encircle  the  (hnmlt.  giv  en  them  by  the 
eld(>r  I)ro(lier  Bow  |)ries|.  stoop  by  the  ant  hill.  The  twowarri<M- 
hold  th(>  shcdls  in  (tie  light  hand  close  (o  the  moiilh.  while  the  others 
hold  theirs  in  (h(>  Idt  hand,  al-o  over  the  month.  ( >ne  of  the  slm^ping 
miMi  maintains  silence,  while  the  other  vvhis}MM's  the  following  pr«yrr: 

Oni  fireHt  Snii  l-alher  rifC"  nn<i  ciunef  fnrtli  fr<>m  liii"  iiiRhl  lionw. 
My  fiilliorH,  till'  hcH,"!  (foils  iif  \\\v  six  n>);i<<ni>,  ariw,  <><iii»'  fnrltj 
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Aildrcssiiiu-  tlic  tints  tlicv  coiit iiui(>  tlicir  i)rii3'(M'.s: 

r..  Villi  (il  till'  six  I'cjiioiis  wliosc  lioiucs  l  uMT  tlie  earth  1  give  shells. 

Hie  two  Wiiiriors  now  deposit  their  olive  shells  and  the  other  two 
till'  strin<;-s  of  shells  at  the  aju'x  of  tlie  ant-hill. 

N'clliiw  ant,  lihu'uril,  red  ant,  \\  liitc  ant,  all  culor  ant,  black  ant  V  hu  

we  n  111!  we  M  I  111        . .  we  u  hu  we. 

Tci  ymi  whose  liunies  are  covered  with  the  mountain  tops  «  I  give  shells — A^hayuta 
yi-lli)W,  .V'hayuta  liluc,  A'hayuta  red,  A'hayuta  white,  A'hayuta  all  color,  A'hayuta 
i.lack.'' 

Kain-iiiakers  How  ))riests,  'Si'kiahaya,  'Klii'lawanni,  Ku'plshtaya. 
When  we  meet  the  enemy  a  little  arrow  storm  wind  will  rise.'' 
When  we  meet  him  oti  the  road  near  by  lie  will  never  more  inhale  the  saei'ed 
hreath  of  day. 

I  inhale  the  sacred  lireath  of  day. 

.\11  come  (juickly,  the  enemy  comes  from  ambush.  A  Navaho  is  killed,  we  inhale 
the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

They  now  discharge  their  rifles  and,  inounting,  ride  a  few  steps  and 

halt,  when  the  spokesman  at  the  ant-hill  repeats  Uh  ,  then  each 

man  tires  one  shot.    Proceeding  a  few-  steps  farther,  the}'  halt,  and 

the  same  man  repeats  Uh  hawanawe/.  when  each  one  fires  a 

shot.    Again  the}'  proceed  a  short  distance  and  halt,  when  the  same 

man  repeats  Uh  iwolokia',  w^hen  thej'  again  tire  one  shot  and, 

advancing  a  few  steps,  they  halt  and  the  man  repeats  Uh  Pa'wi 

ash'kia,  and  again  each  tires  a  shot,  and  then  the}'  proceed  direct  to 
the  north  side  of  the  pueblo. 

The  victor  and  elder  brother  are  side  by  side,  each  flanked  by  a 
fellow.  A  great  crowd  has  congregated  to  receive  the  party,  whose 
approach  has  been  observed  by  the  pa'mosona  (scalp  custodian),  who, 
facing  the  pa'sewikia,  speaks: 

You  have  met  the  enemy.    He  will  nevermore  inhale  the  sacred  })reath  of*  day. 

The  war  hoop  (a'wakikapna)  is  now  repeated  four  times  by  all.  The 
pa'mosona  continues,  addressing  the  populace: 

The  enemy  is  destroyed.    Who  will  l)e  our  great  father  Bow  priest? 
Who  now  is  to  become  a  Bow  priest?.'' 

Well!  who  will  kick  the  scalp?  His  younger  mother  (elder  aunt) ,  his  elder  sister 
( younger  aunt ) . 

Who  will  wash  the  scalji?    His  younger  father  (elder  uncle),  his  elder  brother 
( younger  uncle ). 
Weill  (said  by  pa'mosona).    Good!  (said  by  all). 

"  The  unexpressed  idea  is  that  the  homes  of  the  Gods  of  War  are  roofed  with  mountain  tops.  The 
pennanent  home  of  these  gods  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

''  lieferciicc  to  the  (Jods  of  War  presiding  over  the  six  regions— yellow  for  thcNorth,  blue  for  the 
West,  red  for  the  South,  white  for  tlie  lyist,  all-color  for  the  Zenith,  and  black  for  the  Nadir. 

c  'Si'kiahaya  travels  in  the  rain  by  day;  «KT;i<lawanni  travels  at  night;  he  has  long  hair  (comet  or 
meteor):  Ku'plshtaya  travels  in  the  midst  of  fog.   These  celestial  beings  are  mighty  warriors. 

''The  unexpres.sed  idea  is  that  there  will  lie  a  little  wind  of  arrows,  or,  in  other  words,  the  air  will 
be  filled  with  arrows. 

<■  Referring  U>  what  member  of  the  Bow  priesthood  will  act  as  elder  brother  to  the  victor. 
/Referring  to  one  who  has  taken  a  scalp. 
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The  wai'  whopp  is  now  given  and  they  cry  teya"  (morej.  After 
the  second  and  third  war  whoop.s  they  again  cry  "tc\'a."  After  the 
fourth  the}'  cry  "alth'nate"  (a  little  more).  The  pa'mo.sona  now  expec- 
torates upon  a  bit  of  cedar  bark,  waves  it  to  tlie  six  regions,  and 
throws  it  upon  the  ground,  and  then  the  pa'sewikia  retire  to  their 
homes. 

The  victor  and  the  warrior,  who  acts  as  elder  brother,  give  each  a 
tiny  vase  filled  with  rain  water  and  a  diminutive  gourd  dipper,  which 
were  given  them  by  the  Eaa'kwemosi,  to  the  pa'raosona,  and  about  8 
o'clock  the  same  afternoon  the  pa'mosona  takes  a  piece  of  scalp,  every 
vestige  of  hair  having  long  since  disappeared,  from  the  great  pottery 
vdse  (colored  black)  which  remains  permanently  in  the  scalp  house 
(see  plate  cxxx)."  "This  vase  was  captured  from  the  Navahos  so  long 
ago  that  no  one's  gi'andfather  knows  when."  Dividing  the  piece  of 
scalp  in  two,  the  pa'mosona  proceeds  on  foot  about  2  miles  north  of 
the  village  to  a  sequestered  spot  surrounded  hy  hillocks  and  ravines. 
Here  the  two  pieces  of  scalp  are  de})osited.  one  of  the  vases  of  rain 
water  and  a  gourd  being  placed  by  tlie  side  of  each.  The  pa'mosona 
makes  a  small  fire  between  them,  and  sprinkles  an  extensive  circle  of 
meal,  embracing  the  surroundirjg  ridges  symbolizing  the  enemy  sitting 
around  the  camp  fire.  Immediatidy  upon  the  return  of  the  [)a'mosona 
to  the  village,  the  victor  and  elder  brother,  with  their  ))ows  and 
arrows,  hasten  (on  foot)  to  the  phice  to  inak(>  a  reconnaissance.  Dis- 
covering the  cump  fire,  one  exclaims,  "I  think  there  is  an  enemy."" 
'Each  cuts  a  juniper  twig,  some  3  inches  in  length,  from  the  top  of  the 
ti'ee  with  an  archaic  stone  knife  l)elonging  to  the  elder  brother  Row 
priest.  Four  ecjuilateral  triangular  cuts  arc  made  at  the  twig  and  it 
is  then  snapped  off.  One  now  passes  to  the  right  around  the  circle 
of  meal,  tlie  other  to  the  left,  and  when  on  opposite  sides  tlicv  draw 
their  bows.  The  twig  is  held  in  the  left  hand  while  tiie  arrow  is  shot. 
Pjach  shoots  his  arrow  into  one  of  the  bits  of  the  scalp.  The  arrow 
is  not  removed,  and  the  bit  of  scalp  is  ])laced  in  fh(>  toga,  the  shaft 
passing  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  feathered  ends  touching  the 
chin.  The  juniper  (wig  is  also  carried  in  the  toga.  The  tiny  vase  of 
wat(U'  and  (he  gouid  are  tvaiisporled  in  (h(>  blsinUet.  which  is  earefullv 
secured  about  the  wais(. 

During  the  absene(>  of  (he  \  ictor  iuid  the  elder  brother  the  [w'kwin 
makes  an  excavation.  abou(  S  ineh(<s  sipiare  and  L*<t  int  hes  deep,  on  the 
plain  about  -10(1  yards  north  of  the  village  and  diieelly  south  of  where 
the  scalps  are  to  l)(>  hoisted  for  (he  lir-t  (imi<.  A  mound  of  loo.«io  o«rth 
10  inches  lu  diameter  is  now  raised  on  each  side  of  tho  oxca\"Htion  and 

"The  scalp  linnsc  is  n  ooiilrBl  slnirtnrp  rnvorr><1  « illi  onHh.  «lnnilin)f  i>iit  on  Uir  pisiii  wronil  hHli- 
dreil  yiirds  north  of  Znfil.  U  lins  bwn  movnl  sim  r  llir  wrUor  I»>r«mp  nrminintiM  w  ith  Ihr^  |x"<'pW' 
tomnkr  room  for  the  cxtonsion  of  thp  piirlilo.  i-orrnls  olr.  Tho  mminil  npcn«  nl  ihr  n\TX  mmMn 
covcrod  with  h  stone  slali  nnd  spveMl  flnt  Imskots,  ono  upon  Ihc  other. 
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In  i<)\ crcd  Willi  while  meal.  A  line  of  iiKuil  extends  (>.!iHl,\v!ird"  from 
tlie  exciU  ill  ion  a  dislaiicc  of  I'cel.  'I'lie  lino  is  ci-ossod  four  tiin.os  fit 
e(|iial  (li'^tunccs  with  meal.  The  pe'Uwiii  now  places  two  l)its  of  yucca 
in  X  form  on  csich  cross  line,  and  on  each  of  these  X's  is  set  a  round  flat 
stone,  the  slones  heinj^-  iis(>d  to  hold  the  yucca  in  place.  The  crossed 
yucca  indicates  tracUs  of  the  chai)arral  cock  to  the  house  of  the  ant 
(tigure  8-4).  "This  liird  is  valuable  because  he  can  conve}^  messages, 
and  the  enemy  can  not  tell  from  his  footprints  whence  he  comes,  for  the 
I'l'et  point  both  ways.''  The  mounds  are  symbolic  of  the  homes  of  the 
Gods  of  War  and  the  square  of  the  liome  of  the  ants  at  Shi'papolima.* 
•"Ants  destroy  the  footprints  of  the  Zufiis  from  the  eye  of  the  enemy." 
After  the  pe'kwin  completes  his  work  he  returns  to  the  village.  The 
victor  and  tiie  elder  brother  soon  approach  over  the  plain,  bearing 


Kk;.  3-1. — Ex'cavation  and  meal  mounds  symbolic  of  Shi'papolima  and  homes  of  the  Gods  of  War. 


the  divided  scalp  in  their  togas.  When  they  come  within  500  yards 
of  the  village  they  remove  the  pieces  of  scalp  from  the  arrows  and 
attach  them  to  a  slender  pole  5  feet  high,  which  the  pa'mosona  has 
jilanted  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose,  and  the  two  take  seats  on  the 
ground  about  fj  feet  north  of  the  pole  and  facing  the  village,  the  victor 
to  the  right  of  the  elder  ))rother.  They  busy  themselves  trimming 
the  jiuiiper  twigs  which  they  have  brought  with  them.  These  twigs 
are  tw  ice  the  length  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  to  the  tip  of  the 
thumb,  the  fingers  extended.  Here  the}'  sit  for  an  hour.  In  the  mean- 
time the  warriors  and  members  of  the  Ant  fraternity  gather  in  a  circle 
near  Vjy. 

Each  warrior  having  prepared  two  prayer  plumes  to  the  Gods  of  W^ar 
and  wrapped  them  together  at  the  base,  plants  them  on  an  ant-hill 

o.Vcoording  to  ii  prominont  priest  of  Znfil,  this  meal  line  used  to  extend  westward,  so  that  the 
people  i)a.ss(-d  up  toward  the  east,  as  Shi'papolima  is  in  the  east. 
fcSee  p.  407. 
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near  by,  before  he  joins  the  gi'oup.  The  victor  takes  a  l>it  of  red  pig- 
ment from  a  small  buckskin  medicine  bag  and  deposits  it  on  a  scrap 
of  pai)er  and,  reniov^ing  the  divided  scalp  from  the  pole,  he  and  the 
elder  l)rother  each  bore  a  hole  through  the  portion  of  scalp  he  holds 
and  draws  a  buckskin  thong  through  it;  then  breaking  off  a  bit  of 
the  scalp  each  runs  a  thong  through  it  and  attaches  it  to  the  larger 
piece.  The  two  pieces  of  scalp  are  now  tied  to  a  juniper  twig,  a 
tlutfy  eagle  plume  having  been  previously  attached  to  each  twig.  The 
bark  is  picked  off  the  lower  end  of  the  twig  the  length  of  the  four 
fingei's  crosswise,  and  the  red  pigment  is  rubV)ed  over  the  bared  place. 
The  pa'mosona  and  his  vice  now  appear  and  each  one  twirls  juniper 
bark  in  the  faces  of  the  victor  and  the  elder  brother,  and  going  a 
distance  to  the  north  they  throw  away  the  bark. 

During  this  time  the  warriors  and  the  members  of  the  Ant  frater- 
nity enjoy  a  social  smoke.  The  arrival  of  the  pe'kwm  (sun  priest), 
the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West,  and  the  elder  l)rother  Bow  priest  brings 
the  social  gathering  to  a  close.  The  latter  presents  to  the  victor  and 
elder  brother  each  a  reed  cigarette  colored  red  and  so  surrounded 
with  feathers  of  the  eagle,  turkey,  and  birds  of  the  six  regions  that 
the  reeds  can  not  be  seen.  The  cigarettes  and  plumes  are  afterward 
offered  })y  the  victor  and  elder  brother  to  the  (iods  of  War.  The 
pc'kwin  and  the  Shi'wanni  of  the  West  now  stoop  side  l)y  side,  facing 
north;  \\ni  elder  brother  Bow  priest  faces  them.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the 
West  removes  from  a  corn  hu.sk  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth  less  than  2 
inclies  wide  and  a  reed,  colored  l)]ack  and  tilled  with  native  tobacco. 
He  rolls  the  strip  of  cottoti  and  then  lights  it  by  striking  flint  (tiiis 
being  a  common  way  of  furnishing  light  for  cigarettes  outdoors)  and 
hands  the  roll  and  i-eed  to  the  pe'kwni.  who  lights  the  cigarette  from 
the  burning  cotton.  A  s(>c()nd  cigarette  is  now  lighted  and  the  two 
are  smoked  l)y  the  group.  The  remaining  hi t*<  of .  the  cigarettes  are 
placed  in  coi'ii  Inisks  by  the  pc'kwin.  who  carries  them  later  in  the 
evening  to  his  home,  and  the  following  nu)rning  h(>  tak(-s  them  to  the 
ceremonial  cliamlier  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  there  deposits  them  in  a 
large  basket  tray,  where  they  remain  eight  days.  These  an-  aftenvard 
attached  to  the  ini!ige>^  of  I  'yuyewi  and  Ma'sai  h-ma. ' 

About  iJnii  niount<>(l  nuMi.  wrapped  in  blankets  anti  arnied  with 
rillesand  revolvers,  and  crowds  of  pedestrians  gathcM- around  the  me«l- 
covered  mounds.  The  A'pi'Mashiwanni  and  the  Ant  fral«'niity.  piv- 
ceded  by  the  victor,  his  elder  bmther.  and  the  elder  lirother  IViw  priest, 
advance  slowly  and  with  measure<l  steps  to  the  mesd  mounds,  singing 
the  following  lefrain.  whi<'h  is  low  and  nuisi<'iil: 

lla''ma.  Iia'^na  Shi'waiyu,  shi'waiyu.  wai'yu.  wai'yu 

Hn"inn,      hii'  iun      rHiii  |iri("ols,      riifii  priesK. 

A\'ai'yuina  hai"na  yu'liwa  yu'liwa  hi       hi  .  .  hi  hi  hi 

Wni'vumn       hnC'iin     enining,  coming. 


n  See  t>.  WT. 
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rii(>  is  repeated  dmy  (iiiics  iis  (lie  wiin  iois  and  Ant  fraternity 

pnn'i'tMl.  'rii(>  id»>a  is  (liat  llic  scalp  is  symholic  of  the  A'shiwanni 
lu>caiist'  it  l)i  iii<;s  i-ains.  As  liei'i'tot'ore  stat(>(l,  it  is  the  sj)ecial  duty  of 
the  A'shiwanni  to  fast  and  ])ray  for  rains. 

rii(>  Kia'lvweinosi  stands  west  of  the  (>xeavation.  The  pi'iest  of  the 
po'iiepoyanne  oi-  pa'ettone  (the  .sacred  fetish  of  the  fraternity),  clasp- 
ing two  pa'ettow-e  (plural  for  pa'ettone)  to  his  breast,  stands  to  the  right 
of  the  Kia'kweinosi,  whose  first  associate  is  to  his  right.  The  remain- 
der of  the  first  hod\'  of  A'shiwanni  stand  by  in  line.  The  i'tatononakwc 
(seal }v kickers)  anive,  and  passing  behind  the  warriors  and  around  by 
the  north  of  the  line  of  A'shiwanni  to  the  west  they  take  their  positions 
a  short  distance  from  the  A'shiwanni.  They  wear  their  ordinary  dress, 
with  white  blankets  bordered  in  red  and  blue  over  their  shoulders. 
The  (jnill  ends  of  two  feathers  of  the  chaparral  cock — one  an  upper  tail 
feathcu-  and  the  other  an  under  tail  feather — have  been  crossed  and 
placed  in  line  by  their  brothers  in  consanguinity  between  the  second 
and  middle  toes  of  the  left  foot,  the  tips  of  the  plumes  pointing  toward 
the  foot,  and  the  moccasins  carefully  drawn  over.  "The  feathers  give 
courage,  for  knowledge  and  courage  come  from  this  bird,  who  is  the 
keeper  of  courage."  After  the  girls  reach  the  scene,  the  same  brothers 
tie  similar  but  somewhat  larger  feathers  to  the  left  side  of  the  head 
with  a  strand  of  the  hair  and  a  cotton  string  already  attached  to  the 
plumes.    The  plumes  must  not  be  removed  for  four  days. 

Each  i'tatonona  holds  in  the  right  hand  two  prayer  plumes  and  meal 
wi'apped  in  corn  husks.  The  vice  pa'mosono"kia"  (female  aid  to  the 
scalp  custodian)  stands  north  of  the  meal  line  in  a  soiled  cotton  gar- 
ment with  a  con\entional  black  blanket  about  her  shoulders.*  The 
four  wonaen  mentioned  are  the  only  Zuni  women  present  at  this  feature 
of  the  ceremony. 

The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  now  directs  two  youths  to  stand  north 
and  .south  of  the  mounds  and  clasp  each  other's  left  hand  with  arms 
rai.sed  over  the  excavation.  The  youth  who  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mound  is  of  the  Deer  clan,  the  other  of  the  Bear  clan. 
Each  youth  is  led  up  the  meal  line  to  his  place  by  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest.  The  victor  and  the  elder  brother,  stepping  on  the  crossed 
3'ucca,  pass  up  the  line  of  meal  and  under  the  clasped  hands,  each 
carrying  the  cedar  twig  with  the  pieces  of  scalp  and  fluff}'  eagle  plume 
attached.  A  8  soon  S;  s  they  pass  under  the  hands,  the  twigs  are 
received  by  the  pa'mosona  and  the  aid,  who  afterward  lay  them  on 
the  ground  a  short  di.stance  southwest  of  the  mounds,  and  the  priest 
of  the  pa'ettowe  clasps  the  victor  to  his  breast  while  the  Kia'kwemosi 

a  There  was  no  pa'mo.sono''kIa  at  this  time,  the  former  having  been  accused  of  witchcraft  and 
dismissed. 

h  Women  holding  thi.s  office  may  be  of  any  clan,  but  must  have  passed  the  child-bearing  period, 
for  should  a  pa'mosono"kla  have  an  infant  the  deceased  enemy  would  cause  its  death.  Though  the 
appointment  is  for  life,  the  pa'mosono  'kla  is  subject  to  impeachment. 
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embraces  the  elder  brother.  The  arras  are  placed  around  one  another. 
The  two  then  reverse  places  and  are  embraced.  Each  time  long 
prayers  are  repeated  ~by  the  two  priests,  and  the  victor  and  the  elder 
brother  pray  and  are  afterward  embraced  by  the  remaining  A'shi- 
wanni.  The  two  i'tatononakwe  place  their  left  arms  through  the 
right  of  the  victor  and  the  elder  brother.  The  victor  and  an  i'tato- 
nona  visit  one  ant-hill,  the  other  couple  another  ant-hill,  both  hills 
being  near  the  meal  mounds,  and  plant  their  prayer  plumes  at  the 
apexes  of  the  hills.  The  sticks  of  the  women  are  colored  black  and 
are  offered  to  the  rain-makers,  while  those  of  the  men  are  red  and  are 
offered  to  the  Gods  of  War  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Each 
woman  divides  the  prayer  meal  she  carries  with  her  companion  and 
the  two  sprinkle  it  over  the  plumes  and  ant-hills.  The  women  do  not 
speak,  as  a  woman  not  past  the  child-bearing  age  must  not  speak  at 
the  house  of  the  ants  on  this  occasion.  The  men  pray  aloud  and 
deposit  the  prayer  plumes.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  is  the  third 
to  proceed  up  the  moal  line,  and  by  his  re(iuest  the  writer  folios 
him.  When  all  the  warriors  have  passed  over  the  meal  line  and  under 
the  hands,  the  populace  follow,  the  equestrians  dismounting  for  the 
purpose.  "They  step  over  the  sacred  road  of  meal  to  the  home  of  the 
'  ants,  that  they  may  keep  their  lives  when  passing  about  the  country 
or  contending  with  the  enemy."  T"'he  first  body  of  A'.shiwanni  and 
priest  of  the  pa'ettowe  are  exempt  from  this  feature  of  the  ceremo- 
nial, as  their  place  is  at  home  and  not  amid  the  dangers  of  travel  and 
war.  When  all  have  passed  over  the  meal  line,  the  pa'mosona 
deposits  he'we  (wafer  liread)  as  a  food  offering  to  the  ants  in  the  exca- 
vation, and  destroys  the  mounds  by  running  his  left  foot  over  them 
and  drawing  the  earth  into  the  opening. 

After  the  deposition  of  the  plume  offerings  on  the  ant-liill>  the  party 
n'turns  to  the  group  and  all  pass  on  to  the  village.  The  i'tatononakwe, 
who  must  not  look  to  the  right  or  the  left,  start  the  scalps  with  the 
left  foot  and  so  k(M>p  them  lu'fore  them,  never  using  the  right  foot  for 
this  purpose.  The  victor  and  the  elder  brother  follow  after  the  i'tato- 
nonakwe, and  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  precedes  the  Ant  fraternity 
and  the  /V'pr'Iashiwnnni.  who  follow  a  short  distance  ui  the  rear. 
The  scalp  custodian,  his  aid,  and  the  vice  pa'mosono''kia  come  next, 
and  after  them  the  populace,  some  on  foot  and  others  momited.  making 
the  air  ring  with  ride  nnd  pistol  shots  and  the  w.w  whoop.  Each 
person,  excej)t  ihe  scalp-kickers,  carries  a  bit  of  cedar  Irark  in  llie  Irft 
hand. 

The  worst  el(Mnent  in  their  biirbaric  nature  srenis  to  b(>  arotjsed.  If 
the  mere  diainatiziition  j^rcKluees  such  frenzy,  what  must  have  Ix^en  the 
scenes  when  the  victor  in  reality  returned  from  battle  with  :«calps  of 
the  hated  Navahol 
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Tlu'  \  illiiiif  t'liciiclcd  loiii-  tiliuvs  I'loin  right  to  loft,  coil  fashion," 
iiiilil  i1h>v  tiiul  (liciiisclvcs  within  llic  (v'witii  'hliin'iia  (larj^o,  plaza), 
whi  le  thcv  arc  joined  hy  women  and  children,  and  all  form  into  four 
coiu  Till  l  ie  circles. 

The  >calj)-kickcrs  lift  from  tlH>  o-round  with  the  left  hand  the  twigs 
to  which  the  scalps  are  attached  and  wave  them  before  handing  them 
to  the  pa'mosona,  who  stands  facing  west.  As  soon  as  the  pa'mosona 
receives  the  twigs,  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  approaches,  and  the 
pa'mosona  picks  oH'  a  l)it  of  scalp  and  attaches  it  to  the  arrow  of  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  who  afterward  passes  around  the  inner  circle 
four  times  from  left  to  right.  The  first  time  around  he  runs  his 
arrow  over  the  ankles  of  the  men  and  women  as  he  passes;  the  second 
time,  he  draws  it  above  their  knees;  the  third  time,  it  is  drawn  by  the 
waist;  the  fourth  time,  over  the  head,  that  their  hearts  may  be  pure 
and  know  no  fear.  Each  time  as  he  reaches  the  starting  point  all 
present  expectorate  upon  the  cedar  bark  and  cari'y  it  around  the  head 
four  times  from  left  to  right  for  ph3^sical  purification,  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  waving  his  arrow  held  in  the  right  hand  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  fourth  movement  all  males  give  the  war  whoop  and  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  shoots  the  arrow  containing  the  bit  of  scalp  to  the 
north,  the  home  of  the  hated  Navaho.  At  this  hour  the  plaza  and 
Indians  are  bathed  in  moonlight,  and  the  scene,  though  barbaric,  is 
most  picturesque. 

After  the  shooting  of  the  arrow,  symbolic  of  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  the  pa'mosona  and  his  aid  attach  the  bits  of  scalp  to  a  pole 
about  '20  feet  long,  which  has  rested  against  the  crumbling  wall  of  the 
old  Catholic  Church;  it  is  then  planted  in  an  excavation  previously 
made  for  it  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  by  the  pa'mosona,  his  vice,  the 
victor,  and  the  elder  brother  (see  plate  cxxxi).  This  pole  must  not 
be  touched  after  it  is  hoisted.  The  victor  and  the  elder  brother,  who 
must  not  ])c  touched  by  another  after  the  hoisting  of  the  pole, 
alternate  in  keeping  guard  over  it  until  the  crowd  disperses  for 
refreshment. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  and  others  return  to  their  homes.  The 
meml)ers  of  the  Bow  priesthood,  with  the  victor  and  scalp-kickers, 
after  again  passing  four  times  around  the  village  coil  fashion, 
adjoui  n  to  their  ceremonial  chamber,  where  a  feast  is  served.  Later 
th(;  populace  gather  around  the  scalp  pole  and  dance  throughout 
the  night.  The  scalp  dance  is  repeated  twelve  nights,  and  is  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  old  church  erected  by  the  Spanish  invaders 
two  hundred  years  ago  with  the  hope  of  bringing  these  people  to  the 
Christian  faith.    None  are  too  aged  and  few  too  young  to  parti(;ipate 


n  The  coil,  often  conventionalized  into  the  square  by  the  Zufiis,  the  significance  of  which  they  care- 
fully I'oneeal.  is  their  seal,  and  "  wherever  found  it  surely  indicates  that  the  A'shiwi  have  passed  that 
way  and  were  at  one  time  the  owners  of  the  land." 
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in  this  dance  and  song  of  rejoicing  for  tiie  destruction  of  the  enem}-. 
Young  children  are  led  to  the  dance  })v  their  mothers,  who  offer 
prayers  to  the  (xods  of  War  to  give  the  lives  of  the  enemy  to  the  Zunis. 
Occasionally  a  wish  is  expressed  that  the  Navahos,  who  are  celebrated 
among  the  Indians  of  that  section  for  their  fine  peach  orchards,  may 
eat  peaches  enough  to  kill  them. 

The  victor  must  not  touch  animal  food,  grease,  or  salt  foi-  ten  days, 
and  his  food  must  ])e  cold,  for  should  hot  food  be  taken  at  this  time 
he  would  become  corpulent —something  the  Zufiis  aim  to  avoid;  yet 
the  women,  at  least  many  of  them,  become  so  with  age.  For  the 
same  period  he  nuist  ot)serve  continence,  by  command  of  the  Gods  of 
War.  His  elder  brothei-  and  the  scalp-kickers  must  <)l)serve  this  fast 
four  days.  The  victor  and  scalp-kickers  remain  as  far  as  possil)le 
from  the  fireplace,  though  only  embers  rest  on  the  hearth."  They 
do  not  remove  any  part  of  thcii-  clothing  fhiring  the  four  nights,  not 
even  the  moccasins.  The  victoi-  and  his  elder  bi  other  must  not  smoke 
for  four  days,  and  they,  with  the  scalp-kickers,  must  not  Ife  touched 
b}' another  or  receive  anything  directly  from  tiie  hands  of  another  for 
the  same  jieriod,  the  superstition  being  that  death  woulfl  result  from 
disobedience  of  this  edict. 

The  first  four  nights  are  spent  l)y  the  victor,  the  eldei'  brother,  and 
the  two  scalp-kickers  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  when  the  men  miivt 
remain  apart  fi'oin  the  women  and  not  speak  to  them.  Each  night  the 
waii'iors  assemble  and  sing  and  l)randish  the  war  cluli.  the  victor 
joinijig  in  the  songs.  Some  sa^'  the  original  clubs  were  thrown  from 
the  heavens  by  Mo'yachun  Milan'na  (Great  star),  warrior  of  the  heaven-. 

The  victor  and  m(Mnl)ers  of  tlie  How  pi  iesthood  each  prepare  eight 
prayer  plumes  as  offerings  to  the  Gods  of  War,  the  .second  morning, 
the  victor  and  eldiM-  biother  making  theirs  in  the  ceremonial  house  of 
the  Bow  priesthood.  \vliil(>  the  other  warriors  prepare  their-  in  theii" 
dwellings.  The  prayer  ])lumes  ai  e  joined  in  couples,  and  the  following 
morning  (h'posited  on  ant  hills  at  the  four  cardinal  point-.  Similar 
ones  are  made  on  the  liftli  day  and  planted  on  ant-hills,  and  on  the 
eleventh  day  th(>v  are  duiiliciifed  and  likewis(>  deposited. 

On  th(>  fifth  day  the  eld(>r  ))rotlier  of  the  victor  stands  by  the  scalp 
pole  six  consecuti\('  hours,  and  when  he  desires  to  depait  the  crowd 
endeavors  to  pre\(Mit  him.  lie  finally  gets  away  liv  promising  to 
bi'ing  something  good  to  the  i)la7,a.  and  whiMi  he  returns  with  meat 
and  melons  there  i- great  sciaml)ling.  Vho  kiep'vatonanne  ( war  jxMich) 
of  liMckskiM,  oi  igiMiiliy  from  apparel  of  \hr  enemy,  is  made  hy  theeldor 
brol  her  of  I  Im>  \  id  or  on  t  he  lift  h  day.  ( )ne  braid  of  three  st  rip-  of  buck  - 
skin  and  three  brai<ls  of  two  -trips  each  are  mad«>  and  -ewed  in  parallel 
lines  close  toget  I  ler  nj)on  a  -trip  of  cotton  cloth.     I  he  ends  of  (ho 

"Tlip.ve  nu-ii  hflvr  n  •mpcrPtUtiMiA  dnmrl  o(  living  nrar  the  fliv  at  |M<>  IImcw 
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strips  are  attacln'd  to  a  roll  or  slnllcfl  [jiccc  ol'  hiicksUiii  al)out  !»  inches 
lon«>f  and  2^^  inclics  in  diainotor  in  tiit'  center,  the  ends  tapering,  and 
an  arrow  jjoint  is  attached  where  they  are  fastened  to  the  strap  on 
each  side.  (When  a  s(>cond  enein\'  is  scalped  the  same  iiuni))er  of 
hraidsof  buckskin,  with  the  same  number  of  strips  in  each,  are  added, 
the  cotton  strip  l)cino-  broadened  sufficient!}'.  For  the  scalping  of  the 
third  enemy  two  ariow  points  are  attached  to  the  V)and,  each  about  4^ 
inches  from  either  end  of  the  strap.  On  the  scalping  of  a  fourth 
enemy  two  more  arrow  points  are  added  on  opposite  ends,  about  the 
same  distance  as  the  two  former  are  from  the  end  of  the  strap.  After 
scalping  a  fifth  enemy,  two  more  arrow  points  are  added,  the  same 
distance  apart  on  opposite  ends  of  the  strap,  when  the  arrows  nearly 
meet  midway  of  the  strap.  No  more  are  added  after  the  placing 
of  the  eight  arrow  points,  the  warrior  having  received  the  highest 
honors.)  The  band  passes  over  the  shoulder,  the  pouch  hanging  at 
the  waist.  A  twisted  wristlet  is  formed  of  two  buckskin  thongs,  also 
originally  from  apparel  of  the  enemy  with  olive  shells  strung  on  them. 
The  kem'poyanne,  a  skullcap  of  perforated  buckskin  w  ilh  a  full  tuft 
of  hawk  plumes,  is  another  badge  of  office. 

The  fifth  morning  the  scalp-kicker  and  his  aid  bathe  the  entire  bod}'^ 
of  the  victor,  when  his  blood-stained  hands  are  washed  for  the  first 
time  since  the  scalping.  The  water  used  must  be  cold,  and  he  must 
remain  away  from  the  fire  during  the  bathing.  At  noon  on  the  fifth 
da\'  the  pu'panakwe — a  body  of  eight  singers,  who  may  be  of  any 
clan,  chosen  for  life  by  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  to  serve  the 
fraternity  at  this  ceremonial — form  into  two  choirs,  four  men  in  each 
group,  at  each  end  of  the  long  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Bow,  the 
choir  for  U'j^uN-ewi  (elder  God  of  War)  sitting  at  the  east  end  and  that 
for  Ma'sai'lema  (younger  God  of  War)  sitting  at  the  west.  Each 
choir  is  provided  with  an  archaic  pottery  drum,  vase-shaped,  cream- 
colored,  and  decorated,  and  a  hooped  drumstick.  One  of  these  sticks 
has  a  zigzag  line  denoting  lightning  running  up  the  handle.  These 
particular  drumsticks  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  pa'mosona,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  original  ones  used  at  Han"lipinkia.  A  man  of  each 
choir  acts  as  director,  his  hand  serving  the  purpose  of  a  baton,  and 
another  as  drunnner.  The  pa'mosona  presides  over  the  choir  of 
U'yuyewi  and  his  vice  over  that  of  Ma'sai'leraa.  These  epic  songs 
are  ancient  and  no  innovations  must  be  introduced.  The  pa'mosona 
and  his  vice  are  kept  busy  for  a  time  gathering  together  ha'shiya 
(shakers;  from  ha'shi  to  shake). 

A  sufficient  number  of  girls  having  arrived,  the  dance  begins. 
Four  girls,  having  removed  the  pi'toni  (cotton  piece  which  hangs  over 
the  shoulders),  stand  before  the  choirs,  two  at  one  end  of  the  room  and 
two  before  the  choir  at  the  other  end.  These  girls  may  be  married 
or  single.    They  wear  the  usual  black  woven  dress,  with  their  necks 
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and  limljs  bare;  also  a  red  belt,  a  string  of  silver  beads  around  tlie 
neck,  and  silver  bangles.  The  hair  is  done  up  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  dancers  at  the  east  end  stand  upon  a  rectangular  wooden  slab, 
8  feet  in  length  and  15  inches  wide,  laid  in  the  floor,  facing  the  choir, 
with  their  feet  close  together,  their  arms  hanging  and  their  hand.s 
clasped.    Those  at  the  west  end  have  similar  positions. 

While  the  choirs  pray,  the  drummer  at  the  ea.st  end  of  the  room 
gives  one  loud  stroke  upon  his  drum,  which  is  returned  l»y  a  stroke 
from  the  other  drummer,  in  obedience  to  the  connnand  given  at  Hiin'- 
Mipinkia,"  that  the  beings  who  appeared  from  below  the  earth  at  that 
time  shall  hear  and  l)e  present.  The  drummer  at  the  oast  end  now 
begins  an  accompaniment  to  the  song,  which  is  low  and  slow  during 
the  first  stanza,  the  girls  keeping  time  by  motions  with  the  knees  and 
arms.  After  a  minute  there  is  another  single  stroke  at  the  east  end. 
which  is  returned  b}'  the  drummer  at  the  west,  and  the  song  and 
dance  begin  in  earnest.  The  girls  at  once  turn  and  face  the  room. 
The  two  at  the  west  end  extend  their  right  upper  arms  outward  and 
the  right  lower  arms  upward,  their  left  arms  are  extended  slightly  for- 
ward, and  hang.  The  arms  of  the  girls  at  the  east  end  are  reversed, 
their  right  arms  pointing  downward,  their  upper  left  aims  upward,  as 
they  begin.  The  positions  of  the  arn>s  are  constantly  reversed  during 
the  dance. 

The  pa'mosona.  who  stands  north  of  tlii>  line  of  dancers  in  the  east 
end  of  the  room,  wears  cotton  trousers  and  shirt,  with  a  red  blanket 
around  him.  The  vice  pa'mosona,  who  is  attired  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  and  the  vice  pn'mosono"k]a.  wearing  her  usual  dress,  including 
moccasins,  with  black  blanket,  stand  north  of  the  line  of  dancers  at 
the  west  end  of  the  room.  Each  of  the  three  and  each  member  of  the 
clioii'  holds  a  l)it  of  c(>dai'  l)ark  in  (he  left  hnnd. 

The  girls  dance  from  south  (o  north  and  back.  sidewiM\  in  unison 
with  the  choir.  At  certain  portions  of  the  song,  where  the  (iods  of 
War  are  appealed  (o  (o  destroy  th(>  eniMny.  the  ceditr  bark  i>  ^pit  upm 
and  carried  around  the  head  four  times  from  left  t<>  right,  when  all 
expectorate.  When  the  dancers  retire,  no  sot  remaining  longer  than 
ten  minutes  on  the  floor.  th(\v  return  to  their  scats  on  the  north  or 
south  side  of  the  chamber,  when  they  innnediately  put  on  the  [ti'toni 
and  moccasins,  and  other  girls  Hll  their  phu-es.  The  choirs  pray  each 
time  th(^  change  is  made  iind  after  the  d!Uic(M<.  take  their  |xisitinn>-. 
This  dance  closes  at  half  past  I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
pa'mosona  and  his  vice  place  the  druniM  side  hy  side  in  the  center  of 
the  chamlter.  Kemoving  the  Iii<le.  they  i'.xkr  fr(»in  the  inside  of  each 
druni  two  chaparral  «'<»ck  feathers,  diagonally  crossed,  and  two  pi»vos 
of  yucca  leaf  crossed  in  the  same  fashion,  indicating  the  footprint.**  of 
(he  liinl.  jind  hold  them  in  iheii  left  hands  with  the  cedar  bark  while 
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tlit'v  pray.  wIhmi  th(\v  arc  rotiiniod  to  the  druius,  where  they  remahi 
tliroiii;h()ut  the.i'creiuoiiial.  The  hide  covers  are  laid  loosely  upon  the 
drums,  which  are  placed  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room,  behind 
the  line  of  mills  on  which  the  family  grain  is  ground.  This  chamber, 
as  well  as  all  other  ceremonial  chambers,  is  used  by  the  family  of  the 
house  when  not  set  apart  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

The  'si'hakoshona'kwe  receive  the  scalps  about  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  lifth  day  fi'om  the  pa'mosona,  who,  assisted  by  his  vice, 
removes  them  from  the  pole.  The  scalps  remain  attached  to  the  cedar 
twigs,  with  the  tlulfy  eagle  feathers  in  place.  The  pole,  which  is  not 
scaled  l)ut  uprooted  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  scalps,  is  stood 
against  the  wall  of  the  church  until  the  scalps  shall  be  again  attached. 
The  scalp-washers  and  their  fellows  are  elaborately  attired.  The  leg 
of  one  pair  of  trousers  is  red,  the  other  yellow,  a  broad  tuck  extend- 
ing down"  the  side,  each  tuck  being  ornamented  with  three  large  medal- 
lions of  gilt  paper.  Another  pair  has  one  yellow  leg,  the  other  a 
large  plaid  of  3'ellow,  ])lack,  and  brown,  with  similar  tucks  and  medal- 
lions. The  other  two  wear  velveteen  trousers.  The  four  wear  black 
native  woven  shirts  trimmed  in  red  and  green  ribbons.  The  two 
'si'hakoshona'kwe  wear  women's  white  blankets,  bordered  in  red  and 
blue,  folded,  and  tied  over  the  shoulder.  The  hair  is  done  up  in  the 
common  knot  in  the  back,  parted  over  the  head,  and  looped  and  tied 
with  red  and  green  ribbons  at  the  sides.  All  wear  the  kem'poyanne 
and  each  has  a  streak  of  micaceous  hematite  across  the  right  eyelid  and 
under  the  eye,  indicating  officership. 

The  'si'hakoshona'kwe,  each  with  his  fellow  (one,  with  his  fellow, 
must  be  of  the  clan  of  the  victor's  father,  the  other,  with  his  fellow,  of 
the  clan  of  the  father  of  the  warrior  who  assists  as  the  victor's  elder 
brother),  proceed  abreast  to  a  secluded  spot  on  the  river  bank  a  mile 
or  so  west  of  the  village,  where  they  bathe  the  scalps  in  yucca  suds,  a 
cavit}'  being  made  in  the  earth  to  serve  as  a  basin.  The  scalps  are 
afterward  rubbed  with  kaolin,  for  rain,  and  a  bit  of  the  scalp  is  taken 
into  the  mouth,  that  the  Zuiiis  may  have  brave  hearts  and  that  the  Gods 
of  War  will  empower  them  to  destroj'  the  enemy.  "  Should  the  vic- 
tor possess  a  good  heart,  the  killing  of  the  enemy  brings  much  rain." 

The  'si'hakoshona'kwc  return  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  at  the  close 
of  the  dancing  of  the  ha'shiya.  Before  they  enter,  the  cedar  twigs  with 
the  scalps  are  placed  over  the  door  between  the  adobe  wall  and  the 
lintel.  They  approach  the  A'pi"lashiwanni,  who  stand  in  a  group  to 
receive  them.  After  the  reception  they  all  smoke  commercial  tobacco, 
and  after  the  smoke  one  of  the  *si'hakoshona'kwe  beats  upon  one  of 
the  drums,  while  the  others  sing.  In  a  short  time  the  newly  appointed 
pa'mosono"kia,  wearing  ordinary  dress,  arrives,  followed  by  two  o'tai- 
lasho'nakwe  (dancing  girls)  in  the  conventional  black  gown;  but  they 
are  afterward  elaborately  attired,  one  by  the  victor  and  the  other  by 
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the  elder  brother  to  the  victor,  each  with  a  white  embroidered  kilt 
tied  across  the  shoulders,  necklaces  of  precious  beads,  and  hanks  of 
native  blue  yarn  around  the  wrists  hanging  in  tassels.  The  vice 
pa'mosono"kia  and  the  two  *si'hakoshona'kwe  take  seats  on  the  north 
ledge  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  room.  A  number  of  ha'shiya  now 
return,  having  added  to  their  dress  a  white  blanket  bordered  in  Itlue 
and  red. 

When  all  is  ready  the  'si'hakoshona'kwe  with  their  fellows  leave  the 
chamber  abreast,  and  removing  the  cedar  twigs  from  over  the  door- 
way carry  them  with  their  bows  and  arrows  in  their  left  hands;  each 
has  a  single  arrow  in  the  right  hand.  They  proceed  a  few  steps  and 
wait  for  the  remainder  of  the  party,  which  is  not  long  in  appearing. 
The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  follows  after  the  scalp-washers,  the 
victor  and  his  elder  brother  come  next,  and  then  the  other  warriors  in 
couples,  followed  by  the  vice  pa'mosona  (the  pa'mosona  having  pre- 
ceded the  party  to  the  te'wita  'hian'na  (large  plaza),  and  two  o'tailasho'- 
nakwe  and  the  ha'shiya.  Each  couple  on  emerging  from  the  chamber 
separates,  and  two  lines  are  thus  formed.  The  ha'shiya  join  in  the 
lines,  while  the  two  o'tailasho'nakwft  dance  back  and  forth  between 
the  lines  to  the  music  of  the  song  and  drum.  The  drum  is  of  wood, 
the  ends  covered  with  hide. 

As  the  procession  adv'ances  to  the  plaza  it  is  joined  by  several  girls 
from  6  to  10  years  of  age,  placed  there  by  their  mothers,  who  are  quite 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  men.  The  enthusiasm,  however,  does  not  learh 
its  height  until  the  plaza  is  entered  and  the  pole  with  the  scalp  attached 
has  been  raised  by  the  pa'mosona  and  his  vice.  AVhile  the  scalp  is  being 
tied  to  the  pole,  the  elder  brother  ]^n\\  priest  cries  to  the  crowds  on  the 
house  tops  and  in  the  plaza  to  join  in  the  dance.  After  the  placing  of 
the  pole  the  pa'mosona  and  liis  jiid  stand  close  by  it  and  pray.  The 
party  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  dance  aroiuul  the  pole  for  an  hour 
in  two  concentric  circles,  facing  each  other,  while  the  o'tailasho'nakwe 
dance  between  them,  and  the  drunimer  stands  near  the  \io\o.  When 
this  pnrty  leaves  tin*  ])lazn  a  small  circle  is  formed  around  the  pole,  the 
dnunmer  now  standing  within  the  circle,  which  must  never  be  entiirly 
closed,  l)ut  is  gradually  increased  as  the  populace  of  hot\\  spxe?  and 
all  ages  joiii  in  tli(<  dance,  wliich  continues  thronglioiit  the  night,  luitil 
the  plaza  seems  one  mass  of  motion.  There  are  no  other  dances  in 
the  plaza  on  lltf  (iflli  day.  and  tlic^  only  dancing  on  the  sixth  day  is 
)>y  the  i)opnl!icr  Mvound  th(^  scnlji  pole,  bnt  the  A'pi'MSshiwanni  sing 
in  the  ceremonial  chaml)er  nntil  midnight. 

On  the  .seventh  day  the  ha'shiya  dancing  begins  in  the  coromoninl 
house  iit  'J  o'clock  !ind  closes  at  Afterw^nl  nil  p:isv.  from  the  cere- 
monial cliaml)er  to  the  j)laza.  led  by  the  elder  l»rother  lt<iw  priest. 
The  pu'panakwc  carry  their  pottery  dnini-*  and  gi"onp  on  the  oast  and 
west  si(l(<s  of  the  te'wita  'hian'na.  otie  |wrty  repirsenting  l"y»vowi 
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iiiul  till'  other  iMa'sai'hMna.  Two  lia'shiya  dance  before  each  choir. 
Those  who  are  to  ivpresent  the  side  of  the  yoinij^cr  (iod  of  War  are 
attired  hy  young  men  designated  for  the  purpose  in  a  house  on  the 
west  side  of  tiie  ])hiza.  and  those  for  the  other  side  in  the  ceremonial 
iioiise  of  tiie  priest  of  'su"hlaii'na  (great  shell),  on  the  north  side  of 
tlie  plaza.  The  pu'moldakianawe  (hatchet-bearers)  also  dance  in  the 
l)la/.a."  The  lia'shiya  repeat  their  dancing  on  the  eighth  day  in  the 
cerenioiiial  chamber  and  in  the  i)laza.  On  the  same  day  members  of 
the  Eagle  clan  assemble  in  a  large  room  of  one  of  the  clan  to  prepare 
coi  n  meal  and  flour. 

The  corn  and  wheat  to  be  consumed  by  the  A'pi"lashiwanni  during 
this  ceremonial  is  the  gift  of  the  father  of  the  victor,  who  belongs  to 
the  Kaglc  clan,  the  victor  himself  being  a  member  of  the  Turkey  clan. 
The  girls  and  younger  women  of  the  clan  do  the  grinding  and  remove 
the  corn  from  the  cob,  while  the  crones  toast  the  corn  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  coarser  mill.  The  grinding  is  done  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  drum  and  a  choir  of  five  young  male  singers.  An 
elal)orate  feast  is  served  to  the  party  of  workers  after  midday.  At 
sunset  the  corn  meal  and  flour  are  carried  to  the  house  of  the  victor, 
wliere  each  grinder  is  presented  by  the  hostess  with  a  large  bowl  of 
hot  stew  or  basket  of  bread,  which  she  carries  to  her  home.  (Plate 
cxxxii  shows  the  girls  returning  home  with  bowls  of  food.)  The  same 
afternoon  the  o'tailasho'nakwe  dance,  first  before  the  house  of  the 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  then  around  the  village,  and  finallv  in  the 
te'wita  'hlan'na,  the  dancers  being  in  single  file  and  proceeding  like  a 
great  serpent.  It  is  designated  by  the  writer  the  meander  dance. 
This  dance  is  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  grinds  bits  of  shell 
and  turquoise  beads  to  be  offered  to  the  Gods  of  War.  Afterward  he 
joins  the  A'pi"lashiwanni  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  when  the  ha'shiya 
again  dance  from  2  until  3  o'clock.  After  the  dance  the  pa'mosona 
and  vice  pray  over  the  drums,  as  before  described,  but  onl}^  one  drum 
is  now  opened,  and  it  is  afterward  placed  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  room.  The  other  drum  is  carried  to  the  plaza,  to  which  place 
the  pa'mosona  and  vice  and  the  vice  pa'mosono"kia  hasten.  Seven 
pu'panakwe  are  seated  on  a  ledge  in  front  of  the  house,  on  the  west  of 
the  te'wita  'hlan'na,  and  one  takes  his  seat  on  a  chair  and  the  drum  is 
placed  beside  him  (see  plate  cxxxiii).  They  all  smoke  while  they 
await  the  hour  for  the  dance. 

Eight  girls,  four  for  each  side,  to  take  part  in  the  pu'mokiakianawe 
dance,  gather  in  the  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza  and  in  the 
house  of  the  priest  of  'su"hlan'na,  where  many  necklaces,  etc.,  are 
added  to  their  already  elaborate  apparel.  The  girls  wear,  in  addition 
to  the  pi'toni,  white  blankets  bordered  in  red  and  blue,  and  over  these 
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bright-colored  .shawln  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  four  girls  in  the 
house  of  the  priest  of  'su'*hlan'na  are  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  plaza 
at  the  northeast  street  by  the  pa'mosona,  and  the  four  girls  in  the 
other  house  ai'e  led  to  the  southwest  covered  wa\-  b}'  the  vice  pa'mo- 
sona, two  men  of  the  pu'mokiakianawe  awaiting  each  -set  of  girls. 
The  pai'tj'  at  the  northeast  corner  represents  U'yu^'ewi,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  corner  Ma'sai'leraa.  As  has  been  stated,  "the  Sun 
Father  relegated  all  land  north  of  the  road  of  day  to  U'yuyewi.  and 
all  south  to  Ma'sai'lema." 

The  pa'mosona  and  his  aid  and  the  vice  pa'mosono''kIa  have  seats 
on  the  ledge  at  the  south  end  of  the  line  of  pu'panakwe;  the  warrioi- 
of  the  Ant  fraternity,  the  victor,  and  the  elder  brother  sit  on  raised 
seats  around  the  drum.  The  most  aged  member  of  the  Bow  stands  by 
a  ladder  north  of  the  group,  holding  his  war  dub.  The  pa'mosona 
rises  and  sprinkles  meal  over  the  top  of  the  drum  and  hoojjed  drum- 
stick which  lies  upon  it,  and  offers  a  lengthy  prayer  for  rain.  He 
afterward  lights  a  cigarette  of  corn  husk  filled  with  native  tol)acco. 
and  drawing  the  smoke  he  putfs  it  into  the  meal  on  the  drum,  holding 
his  mouth  very  close,  and  again  praj's  for  rain.  The  choir  and  those 
about  it,  the  vice  pa'mosono"kIa  exc(>pted,  smoke  similar  cigarettes. 
The  warrioi'  of  the  Ant  fraternity  repeats  the  puffing  of  the  snioke 
over  the  meal  and  prays.  The  others  wave  their  cigarettes  in  the 
direction  of  the  drum,  and  the  nuisic  l)egins. 

The  warriors  of  the  Ant  fraternity,  the  victor,  and  the  elder  brother 
join  in  the  song,  keeping  time  with  their  war  clubs.  The  dancers  start 
with  the  liegiiuiing  of  the  music,  each  side  having  been  joined  by  two 
warriors  Avearing  ordinary  cotton  clothing,  moccasins,  and  the  war 
pouch.  Two  of  the  warriors  have  the  kem'poyanne;  the  others  wear 
red  silk  bandus  around  their  heads.  Each  carries  a  war  club  in  liin 
left  hand.  Flie  two  male  pu'mokiakianawe  on  the  side  of  the  warriors 
wearing  the  kem'poyanne  have  white  embroidered  kilts  fastened  at  the 
right  side,  a  white  cotton  fringed  sash  passing  around  the  waist  and 
looped  at  the  right  side,  and  a  fox  skin  pendent  at  the  back.  Strings 
of  black  stone  archaic  beads  and  shell  beads  pa>i«  over  the  right  shoul 
der  and  under  th(>  left  arm;  hanks  of  native  l)lne  yarn  are  worn 
aroiuid  the  neck  and  wrists,  hanging  in  tassels;  silk  bandas  ijdorn  the 
head,  in  addition  to  two  eag](>  t«il  feathers  standing  frtnn  a  heavy 
aigret  of  liawK  feathers  at  the  back.  The  hair  is  done  up  in  the  con- 
ventional knot.  The  wliit(>  cotton  trousers  are  tucked  in  the  leather 
leggings,  :uid  moccasins  are  worn.  The  hand.<*  are  colon^d  pink,  and 
the  chin  is  pitinli'd  in  \  (Mtieal  lines  in  the  samiM-olor.  The  two  pn  nio 
kiakianawe  on  the  other  side  are  dressed  in  similar  fashion,  one. 
however,  wearing  an  elabomte  buckskin  shirt  trimmetl  with  fnn>ri^«* 
and  triple  row^  of  silvei-  buttons;  he  wears  no  banda.    Kach  i-arries  a 
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\\uoil(>n  lialclii'l  ill  his  Icl'l  liiuid,  w  illi  ii  lock  of  hoi'scliiiir  liiiiio-iiifi'  I'l-oin 
the  (Mill  of  the  haiullc  svmbolic  of  a  sciiip. 

Tilt'  j)u'iii()UiaUmiia\ve  start  .siniultaiicoiisly  i'r<)i>i  tlu;  diag-onal  cor- 
ners of  the  pla/a  in  couplos,  the  wonuMi  alternating  with  the  pu'mo- 
kiakianii\vt>  and  the  warriors.  The  women  extend  their  left  hands 
to  the  hacks  of  the  men,  indicatiijg  that  the  Navahos  have  fled.  In 
this  way  the  two  parties  reach  the  center  of  the  plaza  west  of  the 
scalp  pole.  On  meeting,  the  couples  from  the  southwest  corner  sep- 
arate, allowing  the  others  to  pass  between  the  lines.  The  moment 
they  separate  the  men  transfer  their  war  clubs  and  hatchets  to  the 
right  hand,  and  the  women  use  their  right  hands  instead  of  their 
left,  indicating,  "Go,  Navahos;  the  Zunis  have  no  fear."  The  two 
parties  cross  to  the  opposite  sides,  and  after  going  just  outside  the 
plaza,  the  leaders  separate;  turning  outward,  and  pass  around  toward 
the  plaza,  and  return  to  it.  When  midway,  those  belonging  to  the 
northeastern  entrance  separate  into  two  files,  allowing  the  other 
couples  to  pass  between  them.  This  figure  is  repeated  four  times. 
The  last  time  an  innovation  occurs  which  causes  general  merriment 
among  the  mass  of  spectators.  Two  men  appear  just  behind  the 
dancers  from  the  southwest  covered  way,  as  United  States  troops 
after  the  Zufiis,  one  wearing  high  boots,  light-blue  army  overcoat,  and 
black  felt  hat;  the  other,  blue  army  trousers,  fatigue  army  coat,  and 
gray  felt  hat.  The  first  carries  a  gun,  and  the  second  a  pick  and  a 
stick  of  wood.  The  two  remain  with  the  dancers  until  the  close  of  the 
dance. 

The  warriors  lead  in  the  next  figure.  They  start  out  in  couples 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  plaza  as  described,  but  soon  separate,  those 
from  the  southwest  corner  passing  up  the  west  and.  east  sides  of  the 
plaza,  and  those  from  the  other  side  separating  and.  passing  imme- 
diately inside  the  lines  of  the  other  party.  On  reaching  the  middle  of 
the  plaza  the  left  hand  is  changed,  as  before,  for  the  right;  on  reach- 
ing the  corners  the  separated  couples  come  together,  each  couple  pass- 
ing down  between  the  lines  exactly  as  the  figure  is  danced  in  the 
Virginia  reel,  and  they  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  plaza.  This 
figure  is  repeated  four  times.  The  step  in  each  is  a  sort  of  quick  pace. 
As  soon  as  the  song  ceases  the  choirs  join  in  prayer,  which  grows 
louder  and  louder,  but  the  voices  are  never  raised  above  moderate 
tones. 

The  pu'mokiakianawe  are  scarcely  out  of  the  plaza  when  one  of  the 
governor's  aids  cries  out  to  the  people  to  dance  around  the  scalp  pole, 
calling  for  some  one  to  bring  a  drum.  The  pottery  drum  is  never 
used  for  this  dance.  Twelve  young  men  are  soon  gathered  around 
the  pole,  the  drummer  standing  outside  the  small  circle,  which  rapidly 
increases  to  large  proportions.  The  step  is  slow  and  regular  as  they 
pass  from  left  to  right.    By  9  o'clock  at  night  concentric  circles  fill 
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the  plaza,  the  air  resounds  witli  fsoiigs  and  war  whoops,  and  the 
excitement  is  great.    On  the  tenth  day  the  o'tailasho'nakwe  dance. 

On  the  eleventh  da3^  the  ha'shiya  dance  in  the  chamber  on  tlie  west 
side  of  the  plaza,  and  afterwards  in  the  plaza  itself,  when  they  wear 
for  the  first  time  the  elaborate  dress  and  the  spread-eagle  tail  upon 
their  heads. 

The  o'tulasho'nakwe  is  repeated  on  the  eleventh  da}-.  The  men  are 
dressed  elaborateh'.  The  leader  of  the  dance  cai'ries  a  spear  ha\'ing  a 
handle  about  feet  long,  with  an  aigret  of  raven  plumes  and  a  single 
eagle  tail  feather  attached  where  the  spear  joins  tlie  handle.  All  who 
can  by  any  means  secure  a  gun  or  pistol  carry  it,  while  others  less 
fortunate  carry  hatchets  and  hammers.  The  girls  wear  >)lack  gowns, 
white  blankets  bordered  in  red  and  l)luc,  white  V)U(  kskin  moccasins,  and 
leggings,  the  hair  being  done  up  in  the  usual  manner.  Both  men  and 
women  have  bead  necklaces  in  profusion.  This  dance  liegins  before 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  th(>  house  of  the  elder  brother  Bow 
priest,  and  the  dancers  afterward  form  a  square  before  his  house; 
then  they  begin  the  meander  figure,  advancing  almost  imperceptibly 
with  a  hop  step,  raising  the  foot  l)ut  slightly  from  the  ground.  Only 
the  men  sing;  the  women  extend  their  arms  out  and  bent  slightly 
upward  from  the  elbow,  and  move  them  with  a  kind  of  shake  which 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  body.  The  men  uow  and 
then,  at  the  proper  time  in  the  song,  gracefully  extend  the  right  arm 
as  they  sing  for  the  enemy  to  be  destroyed.  There  is  one  variation  in 
this  dance.  All  turn  sinudtaneously  to  the  left,  and  as  they  do  m) 
they  bend  the  left  side,  and  keeping  the  feet  clo.se  together  move 
three  steps  sidevvise  to  the  right,  emphasizing  each  step  with  the  voice. 
This  is  varied  by  bending  to  the  right  and  taking  three  ste[)s  to  the 
left.    Thes(>  figures  are  repeatiHl  rs  they  proceed  through  the  village. 

1'l)e  drummer  is  west  of  the  sixty-one  dancers,  who  present  a  most 
brilliant  picture.  As  they  enter  the  narrow  street  they  straighten  out 
in  singli"  lilc  passing  through  the  eastern  covered  way  to  the  Si'aa' 
te'wiln,  file  sacred  dance  coiwt.  and  thence  on  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  village,  dancing  for  a  time  before  the  house  of  the  Shi'wanni 
of  flic  Kast,  who  lives  on  the  w(>st  ^ide  (»f  the  village,  where  they 
repeat  the  meandei-  figure;  they  then  pass  in  single  tile  t<»  the  jila/a 
beyond,  where  they  daiu^e.  Again  they  straighton  out  in  single  tile  and 
enter  the  narrow  street  leading  to  the  western  covered  way:  thence 
to  the  large  plaza,  where  great  crowds  of  syiectators  have  gwtheml, 
including  about  fifty  equestrians. 

Vhv  o'failiisho'nak we  disperse  at  dusk,  and  tin'  pn'mokiakianawe 
come  iiy  the  northeast  and  southwest  entinnces  to  the  pla/ii.  The 
party  from  the  northeast  is  hulfwHy  Hcmss  the  pl«7,a  when  thow 
Ironi  (lie  opposite  side  Mppesir.    The\  advance  fsicing  cHch  other  in 
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twti  lilies.  Iil't\  ill  I'acli  line,  iit'lcrward  (laiiciiio-  sidowisc  iicross  the 
plaza.  'Phis  pai-l  N  is  iiihii'ioiis,  ami  (lie  soiin-  is  (luitc  diHVi'Ciit  Fi-oiii 
that  of  the  pr(>\  i()us  daiicc.  Men,  woiiuMi,  and  children  of  hoth  sexes 
and  all  ayes  form  the  motley  crowd.  All  the  men  carry  (hither  t)ow,s 
and  arrows,  oims,  or  pistols,  and  there  is  an  incessant  Hrinjj',  which 
seem-  to  d(di«;ht  even  the  youngest  dancers,  who  never  flinch  at  the 
report  of  the  lirearms.  After  crossing  the  plaza  they  pass  around  the 
scalp  pole,  forming  two  broken  opposing  circles  (the  drununer  keeping 
within  tho  inner  cir(;le),  and  dance  around  the  pole.  The  firearms 
and  clubs  are  brandished,  and  the  drumming  and  singing  never  cease 
during  the  dance.  A  number  of  dancers  leave  the  plaza  by  the  west- 
ern covered  way  for  the  west  side  of  the  village,  whei-e  one  of  their 
iiumber  fires  a  gun  and  all  run  up  the  street  they  have  just  passed 
down,  fleeing,  as  they  say,  from  the  fire  of  the  Navaho;  and  they  are 
derided  by  the  spectators  for  being  cowards.  When  this  dance  is  over 
a  crier  calls  to  the  populace  to  come  close  around  the  pole  and  dance, 
and  there  is  a  scramble  for  places,  the  young  children  being  as  eager 
as  their  elders  to  be  tirst  at  the  pole.  The  circle  soon  grows  to  be 
very  large,  and  the  dance  continues  until  dawn. 

The  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  prepare  pra3'er  plumes  on  the  eleventh 
day  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Kia'kwemosi,  each  making- 
four.  The  Shi'wanni  of  the  Nadir,  as  elder  brother  Bow  priest,  makes 
foui-  additional  offerings  to  the  Gods  of  War,  and  the  younger  brother 
liow  priest  also  makes  four  to  these  gods.  The  sticks  of  all  these 
prayer  plumes  are  the  length  from  the  metacarpus  to  the  tip  of  the 
second  finger  and  taper  at  the  upper  end.  The  first  feather  is  attached 
about  2  inches  from  the  top.  When  the  plumes  are  to  project  abruptly 
from  the  side  of  the  phime  stick,  the  quill  ends  are  softened  by  placing 
th(>m  in  the  mouth.  The  cotton  cord  which  binds  the  plumes  to  the  sticks 
is  fastened  in  a  buttonhole  loop.  The  black  paint  used  to  color  the 
sticks  offered  to  the  Gods  of  War  is  taken  from  an  archaic  cup  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  piece  of  wood.  After  the  prayer  plumes  to  be  ofi'ered 
1)}'  the  eider  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests  to  the  Gods  of  War  are 
completed,  the  younger  brother  Bow  priest  rubs  the  lower  portion  of 
the  feathers  on  a  red  paint  stone,  the  di'y  color  adhering  to  the  plumes. 
The  la'showawe  (plumes  attached  to  cotton  cord)  are  also  rubbed  with 
the  dry  color,  after  which  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  removes  an 
olive  shell  from  his  war  bracelet  and  hands  it  to  the  younger  brother, 
who  strings  it  on  his  la'showanne:  the  elder  fjrother,  removing  a 
second  shell,  attaches  it  to  the  cord  of  his  own  la'showanne,  and  each 
ties  his  la'showaiuie  to  the  topmost  plume  (an  eagle  tail  feather)  of  a 
prayer  plume.    All  the  plumes  used  are  from  male  birds. 

Upon  completion  of  the  prayer  plumes,  each  shi'wanni  wraps  his 
own  in  a  coi  n  husk,  tying  it  with  a  thread  of  yucca.    The  pe'kwin  (sun 
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priest)  uses  a  greater  variety  of  feathers  than  the  others,  for  he  adds  the 
plumes  of  the  birds  of  the  six  regions  that  are  specially  associated  with 
his  office.  After  the  Kia'kwemosi  completes  his  prayer  plumes,  he 
adds  fresh  plumes  to  two  long-necked  gourds,  each  gourd  being  pro- 
vided with  a  sprinkler  (a  reed  about  12  inches  long  and  4  inch  in  diam- 
eter). Four  white  tlutfy  eagle  plumes  are  attached  equidistant  around 
the  upper  edge  of  a  white  cotton  cord  netting,  which  covers  a  portion 
of  the  bulb  of  the  gourd,  and  a  la'showaiinc  of  the  same  plumes  is  tied 
near  the  upper  end  of  each  sprinkler.  These  jugs  are  afterward  placed 
on  the  meal  painting  in  the  chamber  of  the  A'pi'Miishiwanni  and  are 
carried  in  a  later  ceremony  by  the  'kia'punakwe  (water-bearer-  or 
sprinklers). 

The  wood  idols  of  the  (iods  of  War  are  completed  on  the  eleventh 
day.  U'yu3'ewi  is  made  l)v  the  aged  menilter  of  the  Deer  clan  (setr 
plate  xix),  and  his  batons  and  games  are  made  at  tlie  same  time  and 
place  by  two  other  members  of  this  clan.  Ma'sai'lema  and  his  appoint- 
ments aiv  made  by  three  meml)ers  of  the  Beai'  elan  in  tlie  house  of  the 
man  who  carves  the  image."  During  the  afternoon,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  images,  the  warriors,  independently  of  one  another,  go 
to  the  two  hous(>s  and  deposit  two  prayer  plum<>s  in  upright  ])o>iti(tn 
in  the  yucca  belt  around  each  image. 

At  sunset  the  maker  of  the  image  of  the  younger  God  of  W'-m. 
accompanied  by  two  members  of  his  clan  bearing  llu*  staffs  and  games 
of  Ma*sai'lema,  carries  the  image,  hidden  under  his  Idanket.  to  the 
house  of  the  maker  of  U'yuyewi,  and  stands  it  on  the  floor  near  the 
north  end  of  the  room,  some  8  feet  south  of  (he  other  image,  both 
effigies  facing  east.  Othei-  ])rayer  plume-<  are  added,  and  finally  the 
idols  are  almost  wholly  oltseured  liy  the  ])luuieN.  The  images  arc 
guarded  until  midnight  l)y  men  of  (he  two  elan-,  ap]iointed,  resjioet- 
ively,  by  the  elder  and  t  he  younger  brother  Bow  i)riest,  when  they  witii 
their  belongings  are  taken  to  th(>  eeremonial  chamber  of  the  warriors 
by  those  who  fashiontvl  them  and  (he  men  designated  to  eai  rv  the  para- 
p'.  erualia.  They  ai-e  r(>eei\('(l  separately  liy  the  ])e'Uwin  (•>un  priest) 
with  groat  ceremony,  ami  stood  beside  the  meal  ))ainting,  previously 
made  l)y  him  on  the  (loor  in  (he  west  end  of  the  room. 

The  idol  <d'  (he  idiler  (iod  of  War  is  stood  on  the  norllnxest  corner 
of  the  paint  ing.  ( lia(  ol  the  youngcM' on  the  -outlnveHt  rorner.  the  pani- 
phernalia  of  each  idol  l)eing  placed  by  its  >ide  and  ju-^t  behind  it.  Six 
plume  wands  in  rla\  holdiMs  extend  in  liiu'  b(>fore  each  imag<'.  The 
(wo  neares(  (Ik-  image  of  I  'vuyewi  ha\e  their  sti«ks  eoloml  i-pd,  and 
ai'e  oH(>rings  (<>  the  (iods  of  War  (o  de-trov  (he  enemies  of  (hi>  world: 


"Tlicsi'  ImiiKCs  lire  inmli'  mily  nl  tin-  tiiiir  i>(  in  it  in  I  ion  nii<1  nl  tin-  » inter  •■ilstiif.  It  i«  •t>il<.<1  in  ihr 
winter  solHtii  c  ci-n'moniri  tlint  wimmI  nt  h  )>''••'  'r<'''  «lnn  h  liy  liRhtninK  f!"  "Piprtpd  ftit  Ihr  fntmr-r 
occdslmi,  iiml  i  nltonH  oml  is  nspil  on  the  Intlor.  to  l>rin(i  ruin. 
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I  lie  oiIkm-  four  art'  coloicd  lilack.  and  ai  (>  oIVimhmI  to  tlio  deceased  war- 
riors for  rains.  'riios(>  Ind'ore  Ma'sai'lcina  have  their  sticks  colored 
for  liic  six  rci^ions.  tlic  one  nearest  tlie  imayc  beiiij^-  yellow,  the  fol- 
low in<:  l)iut".  tlicii  red.  white,  all  color,  and  black,  for  the  destruction 
of  tiit>  (Mieniies  of  the  si.x  n^o'ions. 

Three  po'iiepovamie,"  two  l)eloiii>  inj>- to  the  A'])i'4;ishiwanni  and  one 
to  the  priest  of  'sii"hlan'na,*  are  bound  together  at  the  base  with  red 
llaiuiel  and  stood  on  the  meal  line,  e.xtendino-  from  the  cloud  S3'm})()l, 
and  the  'su"hlan'na  is  placed  near  it  on  the  line.  'J'he  et'tone  of  the 
Kia'kweniosi,  covered  in  its  blanket  of  native  cotton  and  wrapped  with 
st  rinos  of  i)i-ecious  beads,  is  deposited  on  the  meal  painting,  with  the  two 
gourd  jugs  of  the  'kia'punakwe  each  side  of  it,  and  a  line  of  mi'wachi 
along  the  back  of  the  cloud  .S3'mbol. 

\n  all-night  ceremonial  is  held  in  the  chamber,  when  the  epic  songs 
of  the  (iods  of  War  are  sung,  and  at  sunrise  the  pa'mosona  removes 
the  divided  scalp  from  its  elevated  position  in  the  plaza  and  attaches 
it  to  a  pole  about  S  feet  high,  planting  it  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  plaza.  A  meal  painting  similar  to  the  one  in  the  ceremonial  cham- 
ber is  supposed  to  be  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza  at  sunrise, 
but  on  the  occasion  observed  the  pe'kwin  did  not  complete  it  until  half 
past  8  o'clock.  The  painting  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  is  in  the  west 
end  of  the  room. 

By  f  o'clock  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni,  except  the  pe'kwin,  and 
elder  and  younger  bi-other  Bow  priests  are  assembled  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber,  the  A'shiwanni  sitting  on  a  ledge  in  line  behind  the  meal 
painting,  l)etween  the  two  'kia'punakwe,  who  are  supposed  to  be  vir^ 
gins.  The  A'shiwanni  are  dressed  in  pure  white,  but  the  *kia'punakwe 
are  elaborately  attired,  each  wearing  an  embi'oidered  kilt  fastened  at 
the  right  side  with  an  embroidered  sash  which  is  also  tied  at  the 
right  side.  One  wears  a  native  blue  knit  shirt  over  that  of  white  cot- 
ton, and  both  arc  adorned  with  corals,  ko'hakwa  (white  shell),  and  tur- 
(juoise  })eads  in  profusion.  The  hair  is  done  up  in  the  conventional 
knot,  with  a  red  silk  banda  round  the  head;  a  white  fluffy  eagle  plume 
is  attached  to  the  scalp  lock,  and  dance  moccasins  are  worn.  A  line 
of  micaceous  hematite  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  crosses  the 
nose  and  extends  under  each  eye.   The  victor  and  his  elder  brother  wear 

n  The  po'nepoyannC  of  the  Bow  priesthood  consists  of  an  ear  of  corn  surrounded  by  reeds,  six  are 
colored,  each  for  a  region  and  are  filled  with  grains  of  corn  of  the  six  colors  and  other  seeds.  The 
remainder  of  the  reeds  contain  native  tobacco.  The  reeds  are  obscured  by  a  pyramid  of  eagle  plumes 
f  which  must  have  been  dropped  by  the  eagle  in  his  flight,  not  plucked)  and  the  base  is  covered 
with  ottoii  cloth  wrapped  with  cotton  cord  to  which  shells  and  precious  beads  are  strung.  The 
keeper  <ti  the  two  i>o'nepoyannc  belonging  to  the  A'pi^'liishiwanni  is  designated  the  priest  of  the 
paV-ttowe  Cpa  from  A'pachu.  Navaho).  One  of  these  fetishes  is  carried  to  battle;  the  other  remains 
lit  home. 

''The  <su''hlan'na  is  a  large  shell  most  precious  to  the  Zufiis.  Not  only  its  keeper,  who  bears  the 
title  of  prie.st  of  the  'su''hlan'na,  but  his  vice,  must  be  of  the  Badger  clan,  because  this  shell  was 
originally  the  property  of  a  member  of  this  clan.  The  occasion  must  always  be  eminently  worthy  of 
the  presence  of  the  great  shell.  The  songs  of  the  'su'ihlan'na  are  very  old,  and  known  only  to  four 
men  of  the  Badger  clan. 
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velvet  trousers,  a  white  cotton  shirt  with  a  native  blue  woven  shirt  over 
it,  red-brown  moccasins;  the  hair  is  done  up  as  usual.  Their  toilets 
are  made  at  their  homes,  and  after  coming  to  the  ceremonial  cham- 
ber each  has  a  large  white  buckskin  doubled  and  tied  at  the  throat, 
hanging  over  the  shoulders  and  caught  at  the  waist  by  an  embroid- 
ered sash  looped  at  the  right  side.  They  wear  turquoise  earrings  and 
elaborate  necklaces.  Wlien  they  are  thus  attired,  the  elder  brother 
Bow  priest  empties  a  handful  of  meal  into  the  belts  of  the  victor  and 
his  elder  brother,  which  they  carry  to  the  makers  of  the  two  idols,  the 
victor  giving  his  meal  to  the  man  of  the  Bear  clan  and  the  elder 
brother  giving  his  to  the  man  of  the  Deer  clan.  They  return  at 
once  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  when  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest 
anoints  their  faces  with  a  paste  made  of  the  fat  of  the  prey  animals 
of  the  six  regions  and  the  rattlesnake."  The  'kla'punakwe  rub  a  red 
pigment  on  the  faces  of  the  warriors  and  afterward  apply  micaceous 
hematite  over  the  nose  and  upper  portion  of  the  cheeks  and  stipple 
it  on  the  eyelids.  Each  warrior  smokes  vmtil  his  turn  comes  to  be 
decorated,  all  appearing  to  be  in  the  happiest  mood. 

The  pe'kwin  returns  to  the  chamber  of  the  Bow  priesthood  at  this 
time  and  stands  with  his  red  ))lankot  wrapped  around  him  (he  is  dressed 
in  white  like  the  other  A.'shiwanni).  The  victor  takes  his  seat  facing 
east,  on  a  chair  placed  ])y  the  elder  brotliei-  Bow  priest  about  5  feet 
before  the  cloud  syml)ol.  Leaning  l)ack  in  his  chair  he  extends  his 
feet  with  an  air  as  though  he  intends  to  make  himself  as  comfortable 
as  possible  for  the  ordeal.  The  elder  brotiier  liow  priest  now  places  a 
cloth  around  him,  barl)er  fashion,  and  stands  l)ehind  the  chair,  pressing 
both  liands  on  the  victor's  forehead,  while  the  pe'kwin.  who  is  provided 
with  a  small  black  and  highly  ])olished  archaic  pottery  vase  and  an  old 
medicine  Ijag  (the  vase  is  supposed  to  contain  a  black  ])aint  brought 
from  the  undermost  world;  the  bag  contains  corn  pollen),  prepares 
to  paint  the  face.  He  dips  a  stick  of  yucca  needle  into  the  paint  ]>ot 
and  proceeds  to  coloi'  tli(>  lower  portion  of  the  face,  the  dividing  line 
passing  under  the  nose  and  across  the  cheeks.  He  afterward  applies 
corn  pollen  to  the  upper  ])ortion  by  stippling  with  !i  mop  of  raw  rot- 
ton.  A  corn  husk  is  laid  ov(>r  the  l)lack  portion  during  this  process 
to  protect  it  from  (he  pollen.  When  the  coloring  of  the  victor's  face 
is  completed,  he  rises  and  his  (dder  brother  tnkes  his  seat  for  the  same 
o[)era(ion.  duiing  which  time  the  victor  stands  north  of  (he  <-hair  and 
slightly  before  it,  wearing  the  gravest  expression  possible.  When  the 
])e'kwin  has  finished  with  the  elder  brother,  the  viet«»r  again  t«kos  (he 
seat  and  the  warrior  of  tiie  Ant  fraternity  covers  (he  chin,  upper  lip. 
end  of  nose,  and  forehead  with  eagle  down,  and  a  wiTath  of  the  same. 

"Tlip  Bow  iiriosthood  nrc  the  only  ZiifH?  «  Im  kill  Uio  rntllosnnko.  The  roltlp  i«  »n  omtilet  vnvm  no 
fl  protiM'don  from  the  <-ti(-my,  nn<!  I  ho  fnt  or  oil  n(  Uio  siiHkc  is  nihbcrt  on  the  fdre,  thdt  the  pnpmj' 

may  fciii  Ihi'  one-  iisintr  this  uri^nsc  n<>  ho  fonrs  tho  <<nnko. 
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held  in  pliico  hy  ii  paste  of  kaolin,  is  fashioned  around  the  crown  of 
the  head.  The  \\hoU\  decoration  symbolizes  'Miie  lieart  nuist  be  pure 
that  the  piayers  breathed  into  the  plume  ofierintrs  may  be  wafted  to 
the  deceased  A'sliiwanni  tliat  th(>y  may  send  much  i-ain."  The  l)lack 
on  the  chin  denotes  heavy  rain  clouds;  the  pollen,  all  vegetation,  and 
the  down,  lij^hter  clouds.  The  circle  of  down  on  the  head  symbol- 
izes tli(>  clouds  of  the  world.  After  the  (>ayle-dovvn  decoration  the 
pe'kwin  places  in  the  mouth  of  each  an  arrow  point,  which  may  not 
be  removed  until  sunset.  A  deerskin  hood  (see  plate  lx),  with  the 
l)luine  wand  of  the  A'pi"lashiwanni  attached  to  the  crown,  is  worn. 
Th(>  victor  and  his  elder  brother  are  now  in  full  attire,  including  the 
war  pouch  placed  over  the  shoulder  and  the  bow  wristlet.  The  war 
club  and  the  ([uivei-  with  bow  and  arrows  complete  the  toilet.  The 
elder  l)rother  How  priest  is  careful  to  examine  each  quiver  to  see  that 
it  contains  the  full  number  of  arrows,  one  for  each  of  the  six  regions. 
The  victor  and  his  elder  brother  take  their  prayer  plumes  from  the 
meal  painting,  and  afterward  all  of  the  prayer  plumes  are  removed  by 
their  owners,  each  warrior  having  deposited  two. 

By  this  time  the  makers  of  the  idols  of  U'yuyewi  and  Ma*sai'lema 
arrive,  and  the  chatting  and  laughing  of  the  warriors  at  once  cease 
and  not  a  word  is  spoken  after  the  two  men  enter  the  chamber.  The 
warriors  take  position,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  the 
Ah'shiwanni  remain  at  the  west  end,  and  the  elder  brother  Bovv'  priest 
stands  south  of  the  painting  and  before  it,  whirling  the  rhombus  and 
calling  for  rains.  When  the  whirling  of  the  rhombus  ceases  the  pe'kwin 
returns  the  mi'wachi,"  which  have  embellished  the  painting,  to  their 
individual  owners.  The  et'tone  of  the  Kia'kwemosi  and  the  large 
shell  are  placed  in  two  baskets  lined  with  raw  cotton,  and  the  other 
fetishes  are  divided  among  certain  warriors.  The  pe'kwin  removes 
!iii  the  objects  from  the  north  side  of  the  painting  systematically, 
handing  the  image  of  U'yuyewi  to  the  elder  brother  and  the  para- 
phernalia to  the  appropriate  parties.  The  objects  are  now  removed 
from  the  south  side,  the  image  of  Ma'sai'lema  being  handed  to  the  victor 
and  the  paraphernalia  to  others.  All  leave  the  chamber  and  proceed 
to  te'wita  'hlan'na  in  couples.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  leads, 
whirling  the  rhombus,  with  the  pe'kwin  by  his  side;  the  other  A'shi- 
wanni  follow,  and  after  them  a  man  of  the  Deer  clan;  the  elder  brother 
to  the  victor,  with  a  warrior  to  his  left,  comes  next;  two  couples  fol- 
low, and  then  the  victor,  with  a  warrior  to  his  left,  and  preceded  by  a 
man  of  the  Bear  clan.  The  >)earers  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Gods 
are  near  the  end  of  the  procession. 

Upon  reaching  the  plaza  all  but  the  A'shiwanni  form  into  single  file 
and  dance,  after  which  the  objects  are  placed  on  the  meal  painting  in 
the  plaza.    The  image  of  U'yuyewi  is  stood  on  the  east  side  and  that 
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of  Ma'sai'lema  on  the  west,  just  as  they  were  on  the  cloud  symbol  in 
the  chamber.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  the  elder  brother  of 
the  victor  stand  east  of  the  cloud  symbol,  while  the  victor  and  the 
younger  brother  Bow  priest  stand  west  of  it,  and  the  warriors  sit  in 
line  on  each  side  of  the  painting.  The  objects  are  guarded  by  two 
warriors  standing  with  long  spears  at  the  south  of  the  painting,  the 
A'pi'*lashiwanni,  except  the  elder  and  younger  brother  Bow  priests, 
the  victor,  and  his  elder  brother,  taking  turns  at  the  post  (see  plate 
cxxxiv). 

The  pu'panakwe  are  grouped  on  each  side  of  the  plaza  to  furnish 
music  for  the  ha'shiya,  who  are  dressed  as  on  the  previous  day.  a 
number  of  girls  being  in  the  two  chambers  to  take  their  turns  in  the 
dance.  The  pa'mosono"kia  leads  the  ha'shiya  from  the  ceremonial 
house  of  the  priest  of  the  'su"hlan'na  to  the  east  side  of  the  plaza 
and  stands  north  of  them  while  they  dance  (see  plate  cxxxv).  and  the 
vice  pa'mosono"kia  leads  the  ha'shiya  from  the  chamber  on  the  we.st 
sid(>  of  the  plaza  and  these  girls  dance  on  this  side  of  the  plaza.  The 
pa'mosono"kia  and  vice  each  carry  a  fanciful  l)unch  of  grass  (colored 
red  with  dry  pigment  and  arranged  by  the  warriors  (see  plate  cxxxvi"), 
which  is  waved  around  the  head  four  times,  from  left  to  right.  The 
grasses  are  afterward  deposited  at  Shop"hluii  yiil'liikwi  (a  shrine  to  thv 
Gods  of  War  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village). 

Aftei'  the  first  dance  of  the  ha'shiya  the  i)u'mokiakiaiiawe.  equipped 
with  rifles,  pistols,  clubs,  and  bows  and  arrows,  coming  by  the  noi  th- 
east  entrance,  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  te'wita  'hlan'na.  The  dan- 
cers, led  by  two  warriois.  appear  in  opposing  lines,  preceded  by  a 
drununer,  who  ke(>])sa  little  off  (o  one  side.  Two  women  dance  between 
the  lines.  While  tins  party  is  still  dancing,  a  similar  set  approaches 
the  ])laza  by  the  southwest  coxci'ed  way.  Males  of  all  ages  are  in 
this  dance.  Those  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  firearms  carry  clubs, 
sticks,  etc.  The  parly  from  (he  northeast  entrance  closos  its  dance 
first  and  crowds  iiround  the  meal  painting  to  ])ray;  the  other  party 
also  ])rays  before  th(>  painting  at  \hv  closi"  of  tht>  dance  and  retires 
from  the  ])laza. 

Thos(>  who  ar<'  to  personate  the  Sha'liiko.  giant  couriers  to  the 
rain-makers,  the  coming  yeai'  now  make  their  appearance,  accom- 
))anied  by  two  warriors  designated  to  lead  tlwMu  to  ihr  plaza.  VAXrh 
one  who  is  to  ])ersonat(>  a  .Sha'lako  csnries  t\  sprnc(>  bough.  After  the 
dance,  which  is  for  gical  rains,  that  the  (vnth  may  be  bountiful  with 
food  for  man  and  ganu".  they  group  l)efore  (he  ]>ainting  an<l  jiray.  and 
then  leave  th(>  pla/.a.  The  jin'moKiaUianawe  now  return.  They  dance 
rep(>at(Mlly  throughout  the  (la\  .  their  nmnlxM'  incr(^asing  each  (in\e  until 
the  opposing  lines  are  ipiatlrupled  and  the  air  is  dense  with  armws 
and  rines  of  the  war  whooj).     After  each  dance  (he  daniMM's  gathet 
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lict'orc  till'  iiiciil  |)!iiMtiii;4  to  .sprinkle  nioiil  and  pray.  'I'lic  ha'.shiya 
(laiico  on.  api)anMitly  ohlivious  to  all  that  i.s  j^oiiif^'  on  around  tluMU, 
and  thiM-c  i.s  no  attempt  at  harmony  between  the  drums  and  the  .sonos 
of  the  pu'panakvve  and  tho.se  accompanying  the  other  dancer.s. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  aftei'noon  the  plaza  is  free  foi-  a  time 
from  dancers,  except  the  ha'shiya.  At  this  time  the  priest  of  the 
'su"hlan'na  stoops  immediate!}'  before  the  meal  painting  and  four 
buckskins  aiv  thrown  over  liim,  and  thus  secluded  from  view  he  blows 
the  great  shell  for  rains  and  good  hearts  of  the  people.  At  the  same 
time  the  elder  brother  Bow  priest  stands  east  of  the  painting  and  the 
youngei-  brother  Bow  priest  west  of  it,  each  whirling  a  rhombus  for 
the  clouds  to  gather.  After  the  ceremony  with  the  shell  the  drummers 
of  the  pu'mokiakianawe  and  dancers  reappear  in  the  plaza;  those 
coming  from  the  northeastern  entrance  are  accompanied  by  the  elder 
l)r()ther  to  the  victor,  and  those  from  the  southwestern  by  the  victor. 
The  victor  and  elder  l)rother  each  carry  on  their  heads  a  basket  tray 
of  red  he'we  (wafer  bread),  such  as  is  offered  to  the  deceased  enemy. 
As  they  run  in  and  out  of  the  line  of  dancers,  each  followed  by  two 
women,  the}'  cry:  "  We  are  anxious  to  meet  the  Navaho  who  comes." 
When  the  baskets  of  bread  fall  to  the  ground  it  is  indicative  of  the 
killing  of  the  foe,  and  they  exclaim:  "  We  have  destroyed  the  Navaho." 
The  pa'mosona  and  vice  hasten  to  gather  up  the  bread  into  the  bas- 
kets, every  sciap  being  picked  from  the  ground,  and  as  the  dancers 
pass  they  catch  at  the  bread  with  their  mouths.  The  baskets  of  bread 
are  afterward  placed  by  the  scalp  pole,  which  is  now  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  plaza  and  not  over  8  feet  high.  After  dropping 
the  tra3  s  of  bread,  the  victor  and  his  elder  brother  return  to  their 
positions  by  the  cloud  symbol.  Though  the  noise  of  the  four  drums, 
with  the  singing  and  the  war  whoop,  is  disti'acting  to  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  it,  the  members  of  the  Bow  do  not  grow  weary  of  the  noise 
or  of  beating  time  to  the  drums  with  their  war  clubs  and  arrows. 

The  nightly  dancing  around  the  scalp  pole  arouses  these  people,  but 
the  dances  on  the  closing  day  of  the  ceremonial  tire  them  to  the 
extreme.  Infants  observe  these  ceremonies  without  the  slightest  fear, 
while  the  mothers'  interest  is  inten.se.  The  ha'shiya  continue  to  dance. 
At  intervals  a  warrior  steps  before  the  cloud  symbol,  and  waving  one 
or  more  arrows  four  times  from  right  to  left  over  the  painting,  throws 
them  toward  the  pu'panakwe  grouped  on  the  west  side,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  choir  from  one  side  or  the  other  comes  forward,  and  lifting 
the  arrows  waves  them  four  times  from  left  to  right  over  the  cloud 
synibol  and  carries  them  to  his  seat.  Gifts  of  calico  and  other  things 
are  now  thrown  b}-  the  warriors,  their  relatives,  and  friends.  Some 
of  these  gifts  are  rather  costly,  one  being  an  imported  shawl  worth 
.several  dollars.  The  love  of  display  and  the  desire  to  exceed  one's 
neighVjors  are  not  confined  to  enlightened  people.    As  each  gift  is 
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caught  it  is  waved  over  the  meal  paiiiting  from  left  to  right.  The 
gifts  are  divided  among  the  ha'shiya,  after  they  cease  dancing,  by  the 
men  who  receive  them,  amid  cheers  from  the  populace.  A  warrior 
having  left  the  plaza  to  add  to  the  warmth  of  his  clothing,  presents  an 
incongruous  spectacle  on  his  return,  clad  in  a  well-worn  Prince  Albert 
coat  and  Idack  cloth  trousers,  with  a  war  pouch  over  his  shoulder,  a 
buckskin  skullcap  on  his  head,  and  carrying  his  war  club. 

Some  time  before  sunset  two  files  of  women,  sixteen  in  each  file, 
each  carrying  a  bowl  or  basket  of  food  upon  her  head,  come  to  the 
plaza.  They  wear  black  dresses  with  blue  embroider}-,  >)lack  blankets, 
white  buckskin  moccasins  with  black  soles,  and  the  silver  beads  and 
bangles,  which  are  never  omitted  in  ceremonies.  Great  pride  is  felt 
by  the  women  in  their  appearance  when  they  carry  food  for  ceremo- 
nial purposes,  no  matter  what  the  ceremon}'  ma}-  be.  One  file,  led  by 
the  elder  brother  to  the  victor,  approaches  by  the  northeast  entrance; 
the  other  file,  led  by  the  victor,  reaches  the  plaza  by  the  southwest 
way.  The  former  deposit  their  bowls  and  flaskets  on  the  ground 
about  the  pu'pariakwe  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza:  the  others  deposit 
theirs  about  the  pu'panakwe  on  the  west  side.  The  drununer  of 
pu'panakwe  on  the  oast  side  prays  wifh  the  elder  brother,  and  the  one 
on  the  west  side  prays  with  the  victor.  Afterward  the  drummer  clasps 
the  hands  of  each  woman  of  his  side  and  prays.  At  the  close  of  the 
prayer,  he  moves  his  hands  (still  holding  hers)  three  or  four  times 
before  her  lips,  that  she  may  draw  from  him  the  sacred  breath,  or  all 
that  is  good  of  him.  The  women  depart  as  they  come,  followed  by 
the  elder  brother  and  the  victor. 

Many  of  the  l)o\vls  of  food  from  each  si(h'  are  placed  near  the  meal 
painting  ))y  the  pa'mosona  and  his  vice,  for  the  A'shiwanni  and  war- 
riors. Phe  food  in  the  remaining  vessels  is  consumed  by  the  pu'pa- 
nakwe, the  pa'mosona  and  pa'mos()no"kia  eating  with  those  on  the  east 
side,  while  the  vice  i)a'mosona  and  \  i(  <>  p!i'niosono"kia  eat  with  the 
pu'panakwe  on  tiie  west  side  of  (li(>  phiza.  Hefore  any  food  is  taken 
by  |)trpanakwe  the  drunniKM-  putls  snioke  from  his  cigarette  over 
the  hooped  drumstick,  which  lies  on  (Ik-  top  of  the  dnun.  and  prays; 
and  the  pa'mosona  deposits  food  from  flic  collation  in  the  basket 
containing  the  led  he'we  (o  tli(>  north  side  of  the  scalp  pole,  and  the 
vice  pa'mosoiiM  places  food  in  tlic  basket  to  th(>  south  side.  Food  is 
also  gathered  from  the  bowls  and  baskets  on  (he  east  side  (»f  the  meal 
painting  and  ])laee(l  in  the  basket  lo  lln>  ni>r(li.  and  from  those  on  the 
west  side  and  placed  in  that  to  the  south  of  the  scal|>  pole. 

After  the  return  of  (he  victor  and  (he  elder  brodier  to  (lie  plaza,  (hey 
stand  west  «)f  the  meal  painting,  facing  east,  and  (he  |x»'kwin  ivmovoM 
the  arrows  froni  their  months;  and  (he  eldei  brother  to  (he  victor, 
passing  before  (he  cloud  symbol,  returns  (o  his  place  on  (he  ea-^t  side 
behind  (he  painting.     These  (wo.  who  have  not  eaten  or  drunk  dtiring 
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till-  <l;i\  .  now  do  full  ju^licc  l(i  the  least.  Al'ti'l-  (he  A'sliiwiUilii  and 
warrior-  h-.w  v  satislicd  (heir  upj^'t itos,  the  i)()l)iilaco,  is  allowed  to  par- 
taUe  of  tlie  reiiiaiiuii«>-  food,  and  the  pii'paiiakwo  al,M)  distril)iit(!  what 
i-.  left  of  theii-  feast.  After  the  repast  the  ha'shiya  resume  dancing, 
ami  the  pu'iuokiakianawo  .soon  appear  throuf^k  the  northeast  entrance, 
the  men  wearino- every  variety  of  costume.  Many  of  the  women  carr}' 
ail  arrow.  As  they  pass  by  the  food  left  in  the  l)owls  they  j>'rab  it  and 
eat  it  as  they  proceed. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  })articipatoi's  in  this  extended  ceremo- 
nial are  wear}',  their  energy  and  interest  appearing  as  keen  as  on  the 
tirst  day.  As  sunset  approaches,  the  pe'kwin,  accompanied  by  the  elder 
brother  Bow  priest  whirling  the  rhoni))us,  and  the  two  *kia'punakwe 
visit  II(>'patina  (see  plate  xl),  departing  tlirough  the  southwest  covered 
waj',  to  deposit  the  jugs  of  water  and  the  prayer  plumes,  which  they 
take  from  the  cloud  symljol.  The  party  returns  within  thirty  minutes. 
The  ha'shiya  continue  to  dance,  and  as  each  set  begin  they  bend  the 
knees  to  the  slow,  soft  music  of  the  choir,  but  after  a  minute  or  two 
the  song  becomes  louder  and  more  rapid,  and  the  dancing  begins  in 
earnest.  The  pa'mosono'"kia  and  her  vice  each  wears  a  mi'ha  instead 
of  their  ))lanket  wraps,  and  a  white  flufiy  eagle  pkime  is  tied  to  the 
forelock.  They  receive  bits  of  cedar  bark  from  the  pa'mosona  and  his 
vice.  At  this  time  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  sprinkle  the  meal 
I)ainting  and  objects  about  it  with  meal.  The  elder  brother  Bow 
priest  stoops  behind  the  image  of  U'j^uyewi  and  the  3'ounger  brother 
Bow  priest  stoops  behind  that  of  Ma*sai'lema,  each  placing  his  hands 
on  the  idol  before  him.  A  warrior  holds  the  po'nepoyanne,  and  the 
other  fetishes  are  held  by  the  pe'kwin  and  others.  The  idols  and 
fetishes  are  not  lifted  from  the  ground,  but  gently  rocked  upon  it 
from  right  to  left.  The  two  guardsmen  at  their  posts  move  their 
spears  in  the  same  manner  until  sunset.  The  dancing  on  each  side 
of  the  te'wita  ceases  at  sunset,  and  the  pa'mosono""kia,  her  vice,  and 
others  expectorate  on  cedar  bark  and  wave  it  with  their  left  hands 
around  their  heads  for  physical  purification. 

The  idols  and  their  paraphernalia  are  now  removed  from  the  painting 
by  the  pe'kwin  and  returned  to  the  parties  who  brought  them  to  the 
plaza.  The  elder  brother  Bow  priest  and  four  other  warriors  form  a 
gi'oup  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  by  an  ancient  pottery  drum  which 
contains  a  cream-colored  decorated  archaic  vase  filled  with  water  and 
.seeds.  A  circle,  comprising  the  victor  and  his  elder  brother,  who 
carry  the  effigies,  the  other  A'pi"lashiwanni,  the  first  body  of  A'shi- 
wanni. and  women,  is  formed  around  the  group.  The  hands  are  not 
held,  but  the  women  catch  hold  of  the  men's  blankets. 

It  is  asserted  that  at  the  original  ceremonial  at  Han"lipinkla  a  son  of 
the  drummei',  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Coyote  clan,  held  the  scalps, 
and  that  upon  Iiis  father's  death  he  took  his  place  as  drummer,  the 
father  having  taught  him  the  .songs,  and  another  man  of  the  Coj'ote 
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clan  held  the  scalps;  and  since  that  time  the  holder  of  the  scalps  in 
this  dramatization  is  either  of  the  Coyote  clan  or  a  child  of  the  clan," 
the  scalp  holder  continuing  to  take  the  place  of  the  deceased  drummer. 

The  songs  accompanying  this  dance  are  supposed  to  l)e  the  same  as 
those  sung  at  the  time  the  seven  heings  appeared  from  the  earth  at 
Han'*lip)nkia  by  the  commands  of  the  Gods  of  War.'' 

The  following  persons  compose  the  circle,  each  man's  aunt  on  the 
paternal  side,  or  the  next  nearest  female  relative  on  that  side,  being  to 
his  left.    The  aunt  is  referred  to  as  elder  sister. 

Shi'wanni  of  the  North,  Dogwood  clan;  paternal  clan,  Coyote.  Elder  feister,  Coyote 
clan. 

Shi'wanni  of  the  West,  Dogwood  clan;  paternal  clan,  Corn.    Elder  .sister,  Corn  clan. 
'Shi'wanni  of  the  South,  Badger  clan;  paternal  clan,  Turkey.    Elder  si.ster,  Turkey 
clan. 

Shi'wanni  of  the  Ea.st,  Eagle  clan;  paternal  clan,  Sun.    Elder  sister,  Sun  clan. 
Pe'kwin,  Shi'wanni  of  the  Zenith,  Dogwood  clan;  paternal  clan,  Bear.    Elder  .sifiter, 

Bear  clan.'' 

Priest  of  the 'su^hlau'iia,  Badger  clan;  paternal  clan,  Dogwood.  Elder  sister,  Dog- 
woofl  clan. 

Associate  priest  of  'sn"hlan'na.  Dogwood  clan;  paternal  clan.  Badger.  Elder  sister. 
Badger  clan. 

Priest  of  pa'et'tonf-.  Badger  clan;  paternal  clan,  Sand-hill  crane.  Elder  sister,  Sand- 
hill crane  clan. 

Vice  priest  of  pa'eftone,  Badger  clan;  ])aternal  clan,  Sand-hill  <Tane.  Elder  sister, 
Sand-hill  crane  clan. 

Warrior,  Sand-hill  crane  clan:  ])at(Tnal  clan.  Badger.    Elder  sister,  Badger  clan. 

Warrior  personating  elder  l)r()t  her  tn  victor  (holding  the  effigy  of  T*'yuyewi),  Dog- 
wood clan;  paternal  clan.  Sand-hill  crane.    Elder  sister,  Sand-hill  crane. 

Warrior,  Turkey  clan;  iiaternal  clan.  Dogwood  (carries  paraphernalia  of  U'yuyewi ). 
Elder  sister.  Dogwood  clan. 

Victor  (holding  the  effigy  of  Ma'sai'lema ).  Turkey  clan;  jiaternal  clan.  Eagle.  Elder 
sister,  Eagh;  clan. 

Warrif)r,  Dogwood  clan;  jiaternal  cliin.  I'.agle  (carries  paraphernalia  of  Ma'sai'lema).  . 

Elder  sister,  Eagle  clan. 
\\  :iniiir,  Sand-hill  crane  clan;  paternal  i  lan,  Corn.    Ivlder  sister,  Corn  clan. 
Warrior,  Tohacco  clan ;  ))a1<>riial  clan,  Badger.    Elder  sis(«'r.  Badger  clan. 
Warrior,  Eagle  clan;  palermd  clan,  Dojrwood.    Elder  sister.  Dogwood  clan. 
Warrior,  Hear  clan;  ))aternal clan,  Badger.    Eld<>r  sister,  Ba<lger  clan. 
Warrior,  Corn  clan;  |)aternal  clan.  Dogwood.    Elder  sister,  Dogwoo<l  clan. 
Warrior,  Badger  clan;  paternal  clan,  Sun.    Elder  sister,  Sun  clan. 

The  circl(>  dance  confinues  far  int*>  the  gloaniing.  until  all  songs 
given  by  llie  Diviiu*  Ones  at  liiin  'lipinkia.  which  are  among  (he  most 
melodious  iho  writer  has  heard,  are  sung.  The  step  is  slow,  from  loft 
to  right,  in  ])erf(vt  unis(tn  with  (he  song,  and  (he  <  li:uige  from  (ho 
hiliirious  songs  and  dances  of  (lie  day  (o  (his  (|uie(.  ]>ea<  eiul.  digni(ie«l 
ceremony  is  most  impressive.  Wln-n  (he  dance  ceasiw  ;|||  dis|i(^rse  in 
])(M  r(<('(  (pii(>( :  Mo(  !i  word  is  spoken. 

"  Scr  I.isI  (if  <  'Inns 
'I  See  |i.  ;w. 

'■  riic  urcselit  Slii'wBiiiii  <if  ll)o  Nmlir  W  b1«»  olrlpr  tin>(h(  r  Rn«  prio«1  uml  1«  prpwnt  in  \hf  Imtpr 
cnviiciiv  formfiig  one  of  flip  itniiip  within  the  rlrple. 
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The  idols  ai-c  carried  (o  (he  conMiioiiial  chamber,  where  the  warriors 
spend  (h(>  iiij^lit  siiioino-,  the  first  body  of  A'shiwanni  bcinj?  present. 
'Hie  sculp  is  removed  from  the  pole  for  the  last  time  by  the  pa'mo- 
sona.  aiui  at  midni<i-ht  he  and  his  assistant,  accompanied  by  the  elder 
Itrotlier  How  priest  and  four  other  warriors,  fully  equipped,  place  the 
scalps  in  the  pottery  vase  in  the  scalp  house.  Cigarettes  colored  red 
and  red  bi-ead  are  also  deposited  at  the  scalp  house  as  offerings  to  the 
deceased  Navalios.  The  bread  is  made  by  the  i'tatononakwe  out  of 
meal  and  water,  and  is  colored  with  a  red  mineral.  The  batter  is  made 
with  the  left  hand  and  put  upon  a  baking  stone  with  the  same  hand. 
To  do  so,  they  say,  is  awkward,  but  the  hand  which  is  used  to  prepare 
their  own  food  must  not  be  used  for  making  this  bread.  The  stone 
upon  which  it  is  baked  is  at  once  destroyed.  Partly  smoked  cigarettes 
and  plume  offerings  are  deposited  at  Shop"hlua  yal'lakwi. 

At  daylight  the  victor  and  his  elder  brother,  each  accompanied  by  a 
warrior  who  assists  in  carr^'ing  the  paraphernalia,  proceed  to  deposit 
the  idols  at  their  respective  shrines.  That  of  U'yuyewi  is  deposited  at 
Te'wan  ko'han  o'nan  pa'nina;  that  of  Ma'sai'lema  at  Shi'akia  yal'lanne. 
"In  the  olden  time,  the  Sun  Father  designated  the  country  north  of 
the  road  of  day  to  U'yuyewi  and  that  south  of  it  to  Ma'sai'lema,"  and 
images  of  these  gods  are  accordingly  placed  at  the  shrines  after  the 
scalp  ceremonial.  The  shrines  at  which  the  idols  are  placed  are  as 
follows: 

EOAD  OF  D.\Y 

North  South 
Te'wan  ko'han    o'nan    pa'nina.     To'wa  yal'lanne. 

Day  white  road       descending.  Com  mountain. 

'Hla'  kia'^hlona    o'nan    pa'nina.      Shi'akia  yal'lanne. 

Name  of  a  tree  road       descending.      Stone  .sharpener  mountain. 

'Hla'wul'hlia    yal'lanne.  O'pompia"  j^iil'lanne. 

Eagle's  nest  mountain.  Sack  of  meal  hanging  mountain. 

Kwil'li    3^arianne.  Ke'ya  yal'lanne. 

Twin  mountain.  Whitewash  mountain. 

No'ponia*  yal'lanne. 

Pace  mountain. 

D'hana*^^  yal'lanne. 

Wool  mountain. 

After  a  scalp  ceremonial,  these  shrines,  beginning  with  Te'wan 
ko'han  o'nan  pa'nina  and  Shi'akia,  are  taken  in  rotation,  the  idol  of 

a  O  from  owe,  flour  (wheat  or  corn) ;  pom'pia,  hanging.  "  Two  girls  from  Shun'te'klaya  were  gath- 
ering grasses  to  make  baskets  to  hold  prayer  plumes,  when  they  met  the  elder  God  of  War.  He  invited 
them  to  his  house  on  the  mountain  top.  Here  they  .saw  a  diminutive  sack  of  flour  hanging  from  a 
tree,  and  great  was  their  surprise  when  they  observed  the  grandmother  of  the  gods  make  bread  from 
the  flour  in  the  sack.  Although  the  woman  took  but  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  flour,  she  made  a 
great  ba.sket  of  bread  from  it." 

fc.Sonamed  because  "  the  face  and  head  of  Ko'ioowisi  (Plumed  Serpent)  were  seen  above  the  waters 
at  thi~  jjoint  by  the  A'shiwi,  who  were  on  To'wa  yiil'Iiinn^  to  escape  the  great  flood." 

I"  The  Gods  of  War  killed  many  mountain  sheep  on  this  mountain,  and  the  grandmother,  in  sweep- 
ing the  W(X>1  of  the  sheep  from  the  house,  swept  it  down  the  mountain  side  until  it  was  quite  covered 
with  wool. " 
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the  elder  God  of  War  being  placed  north  of  the  road  of  day.  and  that 
of  the  younger  God  of  War  south  of  it.  The  image  is  set  up  and 
the  prayer  plumes  are  planted  in  a  row  on  each  side  at  right  angles 
with  the  image,  and  the  paraphernalia  are  arranged  much  as  the}' 
were  in  the  plaza.  Meal  is  sprinkled  from  the  idol  outward  between 
the  lines  of  prayer  plumes.  Both  gods  bear  the  name  of  A'hayuta  at 
the  winter  solstice  and  at  other  times  when  only  rain  and  all  things 
good  are  thought  of  and  hearts  are  peaceful.  Although  the  road  of 
the  sun  divides  the  shrines  of  these  gods,  neither  one  must  be  thought 
of  in  connection  with  the  north  side  at  the  winter  solstice  when  rain 
is  desired,  and  therefore  at  this  season  the  elder  god  is  alwa3-s 
deposited  on  U'hana  yal'larme,  and  the  j'ounger  on  To'wa  yal'liinne. 
Should  an  idol  of  U'yuyewi  be  placed  north  of  the  road  of  the  sun 
at  this  time,  "the  rains  and  winds  would  be  very  angry  and  there 
would  be  too  much  cold." 

Plate  oxxxvii  shows  five  images  of  U'jmyewi  and  paraphernalia 
removed  from  the  shrine  on  Kwil'li  yiil'liinne  and  i)laced  l)y  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  a  topographical  party  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Of  the  nine  carvings,  beginning  with  the  one  at  the  left, 
the  first  three  are  idols  of  U'yuyewi;  the  live  lines  on  each  side  of  the 
idols  and  near  the  base  represent  the  hands  of  the  gods;  ligure  4.  the 
war  club;  figure  5,  the  earthly  arrow;  figure  6,  a  tablet  surmounted 
with  a  serrated  design  symbolizing  cumulus  clouds.  The  crescent  is 
innnediately  below  the  cloud  symbol.  The  full  moon  is  symlx)lized 
by  the  circular  opening,  and  the  star  by  the  cross.  Figure  7  repre- 
sents the  lightning  arrow;  figures  S  suid  'K  idols  of  U'yuyewi.  Three 
of  the  images  still  retain  the  serrated  projections  which  symbolize  the 
umbilicus. 

Plate  rxxxvTTi  shows  the  shrine  on  Kwil'li  yiil'lannc.  with  the  latest 
i<lols  in  place  and  the  displaced  images  with  their  para]ihernalia 
heaped  about. 

Plate  cxxxix  shows  idols  of  the  God  of  War.  nMUoved  from  an 
ancient  cave  shrine  in  the  west  wall  of  To'wa  yal'lannf'  and  stootl  out- 
side to  be  photographed. 

Although  the  A'pi'Mashiwanni  liav(^  many  shrines  (l(>dicatod  to  the 
Gods  of  War,  the  most  sacred  spot,  periiaps,  is  the  crater  in  the  vol- 
canic cone  at  the  Zufii  Salt  lake  (see  plate  T.xxxix),  which  is  siip|xisod 
to  be  the  present  lioine  of  these  gods." 

The  |)hiloso|)Iiy  ot  the  Indian,  as  of  man  wherever  fomid  and  at 
whatever  s(ag(»  of  cuUiire  he  may  have  arrivcMl.  is  the  result  of  his 
desire  and  his  eirorls  to  undcMst^ind  the  mysteries  of  natun\  With 
the  exception  of  Ihe  Lightning  fralernity.  which  originated  virlnallv 

1  All  of  I  ho  sluiiics  of  (ho  Godsot  War  and  ft  number  of  other  flUiotnidnno  In  ihti>  pniier  ww  iit^nml 
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mulfi-  lici-  own  eye.  (he  iiiillior  has  iiol  attciiiptcd  in  tli(>  foregoing 
pages  to  gi\  ('  any  rxplaiial  ion  of  (lie  origin  of  tlu^  religious  oi-ganizu- 
tions  other  than  tliat  entertained  by  tiie  Zuni  mind.  These  chikii-en 
of  the  hunian  family  ai'e  highly  imaginative.  The  soul  of  the  Zuni 
expands  with  adoration  toward  the  supreme  u)ysterious  power  that 
controls  all  things,  without  foi'iii  yet  end)racing  form,  the  hr(;ath  of 
life  — even  life  itself:  and  toward  the  gods,  whose  forms  are  visible  in 
the  hea\  ens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  who  are  oidy  less  mighty  than  the  supreme  power,  and  who 
l)le»  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked. 

While  it  remains  to  I)e  learned  definitely  by  what  people  or  peoples 
the  (daborate  rituals  of  the  Zufii  were  instituted  it  is  assumed  that 
they  originated  with  the  Zuni  themselves.  What  part  clanship  played 
ill  the  dawn  of  the  ritualistic  life  of  the  Zuni  is  also  yet  to  be  deter- 
niiiied.  It  is  certain  that  for  a  long  time  past  membership  at  large  in 
the  fundamental  religious  bodies  of  the  Zuni  has  not  been  dependent 
on  ties  of  clanship,  though  in  certain  cases  succession  to  office  in 
fraternities  does  depend  on  clanship. 

Before  an}^  exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  fundamental  religious 
organizations  and  of  the  rituals  can  be  otl'ered,  a  comparative  study  of 
the  Pueblos  must  be  made.  For  this  work  the  passing  hours  are 
golden,  for  not  only  are  the  villages  losing  their  old-time  landmarks, 
l)ut  the  people  themselves  are  changing,  are  adapting  themselves  to 
suddenly  and  profovmdh^  altered  environment;  and  the  Zuni  at  least, 
whose  religion  teaches  them  to  speak  with  one  tongue,  to  be  gentle  to 
all,  and  to  subdue  the  passions,  thereby  winning  the  favor  of  their 
gods,  are,  under  the  influences  of  modern  conditions,  losing  the  re- 
straining power  of  this  religion,  and,  as  a  result,  are  changing  for  the 
worse. 
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ceremony  on  entering  chamber   168 

close  of  ceremonies  over   171 

corn  pollen,  removal  of  line  of   170 

in.stallation  of  deputy  to  Sun  Father  169 

Kla'kwemosi,  part  played  by,  in . . .  170 
line  of  corn   pollen  neces.sary  to 

adornment  of   169 

novice,  ceremony  over   170 

pe'kwin,  celibacy  of  (note)   169 

pensons  present   168 

prayers,  burden  of,  in   171 

prayers  of  sun  priest   169 

Shi'  wanniof  the  Nadir,  'winter  retreat  of  173-178 
cloud  symbol,  prayer  over  third  as- 
sociate near   174 

dual  feti.sh,  placing  of,  near  cloud 

symbol   174 

feast,  enjoyment  of,  after  retreat  ..  178 
fetishes,  use  of,  in  connection  with 

painting   173 

kla'(?tchine,  planting  of,  in  field  of 

Nai'uchi   177 

knives,  arrow  points  and,  placing  of, 

about  painting   173, 174 

meal  line,  embellishment  of,  by 

Nai'uchi  and  associate   174 

meal  painting,  dismantling  of   178 

mi'wachi  on  cloud  symbol,  property 

of  whom  (note)   174 

Nai'uchi,  meal  painting  of    173 

preparation  of  water  by   175 

ofTerings  of  women,  distribution 

of   177,178 

principal  character   173 

shi'wanni,  retreat  of  each  (note)...  173 
songs  of  thanksgiving,  movements 

in..:   178 

sprinkling  of  water  and  meal   175 

suds,  bathing  with   178 

making  of   175 

making  of,  by  Sia  Indians  (note)  175 

thunder  stone,  specimen  of  (note)..  177 
thunder    stones,    rolling    of,  by 

A'shiwanni   177 

u'wannami,  invocation  to   175-177 

water,  consecrated,  drinking  of   178 

Shi'wanni  of  the  We.st,  filling  of  va- 
cancy (note)   167 

Shi'wanni,  summer  retreat  of  a   179, 180 
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A'SHIWANNI  (Rain  priesthood) — Cont'd.  Page 
S/ii'wanni,  mtmrner  rrtrmt  of  a — Cont'd. 

account  of,  by  himself   179 

clond  s.vmbols,  making  and  dwora- 

tion  of   179 

et'tono,  doHcription  of  house  of   179 

feast,  enjoyment  of   179 

prayer  plumes,  planting  of   179 

retreat,  object  of   179 

room  where  made   179 

Te'likiiKiuic,  preparation  and  planlin;/ 

of   171-172 

A'shiwiinni,  offerings  of   171 

plunus  and  paint  used  by,  in 

,  making   172 

Bow  priests,  offerings  made  by . . .  171, 172 

mcmiing  of   172 

mctliiid  of  making   ]72 

iisi'il  ill  large?  numbers   171 

A'shivviuini(raiii  priests).  (.S'ec Mythology.) 
A'shiwi.    (S/T  Mythology.) 

Athapascan  tribes  of  Alaska,  records   xvi 

A'wisho.    {See  Mythology.) 
A'woniiwil'onii,  description  of.    (Srr  My- 
thology.) 

Barliarism,    psychological  ililTcrcntiiilion 

of   X.\I,  X.XII 

Barnct,  F.  M.,custodiiin  of  properly  in  the 
Bureau   .\Lii 

Beast  (iods,  creation  of.    (.S'cr  Mythology.) 

Benton,  (J. ,(.,  editorial  work  of         x.\.\  vill,  xi.n 

Birch  bark,  use  of,  in  iibnriginal  iiuluslrics. 

XIII,  XXXI 

Bi"'si'si.    (.See  Mythology.) 

Boas,  Franz,  Kathlamct  text.sof   xxxvi 

researches  by   xi,  xiv,  xxxiv,  xxxv 

Tsiuishiim  texts  of   XXXVI,  XMII 

Bowditch,  (!.  I'.,  translation  of  works  on 

Mexican  iind  Mayiin  records  by   xxxviii 

Bow  priesthood,  ceremony  of  initiation 

into.    (Sec  Esoteric  fraternities.) 
British  Columbia,  field  work  in.  ix,  xviii.  xxxiv 

Brown,  J.  Stanley  [note)   i,s 

Bureau  of  Klhnology,  expedition  of  .Inly, 

1K79,  members  of   l.=> 

Cadi,  food  value  of  fruit  of   xiii.xxx 

stems  of,  US  material  for  houses   xxix 

Cajoii,  buildings  of   X.XX 

Caleiidiir.  des<'riplion  of.  (.S'ec  Ceronionials. 
caleudiirnnd  ciileudric.) 
Mexicnn  and   Mayan,  publication  of 

papers  on   xxxvni 

California,  (ield  work  tu   ix 

linguistic  matcrini  collected  In  xxxv 

Canoes,  birch-bark   xxxt 

Canyon  dc  Chelly.  arm  of   ]<< 

Canyon  del  Mucrlo.  rnlits  of   is 

CnsaOrnnde,  durnble  chnrncter  of   xxx 

Casus  (Irnndes,  explonilloii  of   xvil 

Conlral  America,  calcixlar  nml  nnlii|U<lio8 

of,  papers  on   .  xxxvill 

linguistic  niiileriiil  from  ..  xxxtv 

CERF.MONIAUS,  CAI,ENI>AI1  AMi  lAIKMlBIr. 

Oih  nilar,  ilmcription  nf   lOS 

months,  imnip  of   108 


Cere.mosials.  etc.— Continued.  Page 
Calevdar — Continued. 

solstice,  winter  and  summer,  calcu- 
lation of   108 

year,  division  of   108 

CeremmiieK,  vinlcr  nolxtu'e   lOH-148 

A'toshle  (angry  g«ds),  actions  of,  to- 
ward the  people   HO 

announcement  by   140 

certain  actions  of.  during  win- 
ter dances  of  Kor'kokshi   143 

A'shiwaiini.  fir-it  iKidy  of.  making 
of  prayerplumes  by,  on  eighth 

day   126 

jjreparation  of  prayerplumes  by  110 
Bow  priest,  elder  brother,  prepara- 
tion of  images  of  Gods  of  War 

by   116,117 

bread,  wheat  and  com .  preparation 

of   114,115 

calendar,  ceremonial  relating  to, 

description  of   124-126 

ceremonial  chamber,  identification 

of  (iiotr)   109 

'Cha'kwena,  arrival  of,  at  He'iwa 

ki'wi'sinO   140 

departure  of   140 

personatorof   140 

visited  by  personators  of  her 

people   140 

cigarettes,  bearer  of,  ceremony  of. 

with  chief  wor'li   H6 

smoking  of.  by  shi'wanni  and 

a-ssociates   125 

Council  of  theGodsand  rain-makers, 

deposition  of  prayer  plumes  to  . . .  144 
Council  of  the  Giwls  and  Sha'liiko, 
consultation    concerning  entor- 

tBinmcnt  of   ]29 

dances.  Kur'kokshi,  entertainment 

for  the  people   148 

dance  talkers,  collection  of  dancers 

by   144 

duties  of   144 

Deer  and  Com  clans,  certain  mem- 
bers of,  deposition  of  prayer 

plumes  by   12S,  129 

certain  members  of.  bringing 

of  water  by   12\  129 

eagle,  plucking  of,  and  ceremonies 

over   U4 

elder  brother  Bow  pries!  and  pe'- 
kwln.  formal  words  used  by.  in 

pn^sentalion  of  te'likinawe   1.12 

fetishes,  handling  "f.  by  shi'wanni.  124 
prayer  song  over,  in  Sia  tongue 

[notr)   125 

song  over,  led  by  slii'wnnni   125 

fire,  SBcrr-dness  of.  reason*  for   121 

flre  niaker,  lighting  of  snored  fire 

hy   IIS 

flrp-tender.  arllons  of,  tn  kl'wIMnA  121 

pnriUcBllon  of   Ma 

flaye<nw"aT,  ivremony  ov.  I  ij« 
fifth  to  eighth  days,  preparaimn  of 
fond  on   121 
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("KRKSHlSlAI.f.  KTC— CnlltillUi  cl.  I'llKC 
lyremoiiiri' — ( "(iiitiiiiu'd. 

frnti'niitics.i'ortaiii.  iiiMliiiiK'<if  nUrr 

iiiKsby   I  IK 

coiiviMiinK  nf  ccrliiin   112 

iiivitnliDli  to  visil,  form  of  liilso 

nolc)   112 

pri'imriitiiiii  (if  ]>ni  ycr  |iluiTics  by  111 
fniliTiiily,  liinclor  nf,  iiicil  i c i  ii <■ 

wnirr  (IKtriliulcil  liy   117 

prrpiiriiiK  fur  atlcndaiu'i' <if   l'_;i 

Godsdf  War.  dcscripdon  of  {ii(itf)..  Hi) 
iinaKcs  of  ccKMnonit's  over,  in 

ki'wi'sinO   IKi 

deposited  nt  respective 

sliriiies   117 

of  uluit  trie  made   113 

ordiT  of  iiroeession  of         115, 115 

plaecof,iii  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  113 

proeession  of   115 

rettirned  to  their  respective 

homes   110 

oflerings  111  ade  to   1 1 B 

preparation  of  images  of,  con- 
fined to  whom   112,113 

preparationof  paraphernalia  for  113 
Great  Fire  fraternity,  certain  mem- 
bers of.  collect  water   128 

certain  members  of,  deposition 

of  jiraycr  ))lnmes  by   128 

director  of  reception  of  water  by  129 
He'iwa  ki'wi'sine,  ladder  of, descrip- 
tion  134 

household,  members  of,  deposition 

of  prayer  plumes  by   118-120 

hou.ses,  cleansing  of,  during  winter 

solstice  ceremonies   132 

kla'etchinC,  purpose  of  preparation 

of   110 

ki'wi'sine,  people  of,  kla'etchinc?  re- 
ceived by   146 

aid  each  other  during  cere- 
monies  142, 143 

sleejjing  in,  during  ceremonies.  130 

those  privileged  to  enter   130 

variety  of  dances  in  .■   148 

Kok'ko  A'wa  (all  the  gods),  food 

offerings  to.  by  the  Ko'tikili   141 

Kom'hil'likwi,  initiation  of  witches 

by   127, 128 

Kom'hii'likwi  and  party,  deposition 

of  prayer  plumes  by   127 

Ko'mosona,  reception  of  water  by. .  129 

Ko'pjckwln,  meal  painting  made  by.  129 

[lianting  of  prayer  plumes  by . . .  143 
Kor'kokshi,  ceremonies  of,  on  river 

bank   115 

dancing  of,  in  each  ki'wi'sine. .  146 
descriptiim  of  first  ceremonies 

by.  in  1891    143-148 

leader  of,  actions  of,  on  roof 

of  each  ki'wi'.sinf   146 

order  of  presentation  of   147 

time  of  wearing  masks  of  ( notes)  145 

winter  dances  of   141 

Ko'yemshi,  usersof  masksof  tnot/:).  147 


CHRRMoNiALS,  KTC— ('oiiliiiued.  Page 
CiiTiiKin  />'« — ( 'on  1  i  n  u  I 'd . 

Ku'shilowa,  deposition   of  jiruyer 

l)lnmes  at   131 

location  of   131 

Kwe'lele,  costume  and  dccoralion 

of   134 

la'showaiinO,  making  of,  liy  Ilopi 

resident   122, 123 

Mexican  words,  superstition  regard- 
ing use  of  (note)   Ill 

Mu'luktilkla,  annonncenient  made 

by   143 

deposition  of  prayer  plumes  by.  144 

visitsmade  by,  toeach  ki'wi'siuO  144 
mystery  medicine  orders,  character 

of  prayer  plumes  of   Ill 

National  Museum,  complete  set  of 

prayer  plumes  obtained  for  (note) .  120 
Pau'tiwa  (Kom'hii'likwi),  articles 

carried  by   137 

ceremonies  of,  at  entrance  to 

ki'wi'sine   139 

coming  of   137 

departure  of,  from  the  village. .  139 

deposition  of  te'likinawe  by   138 

encircling  of  village  by   138 

personated  by  different  clans  ..  127 

personator  of   130 

reception  of  ,in  He'iwa  ki'wi'sine  138 

selection  of  personator  of   126 

pe'kwln,  meal  painting  made  by . . .  115 
prayer  plumes,  certain  restrictions 

after  planting   120, 121 

deposition  of,  on  fifth  day   117 

fast  after  deposition  of   120 

making  and  purpo.se  of   110-112 

making  of,  by  certain  members 

of  Sim  and  Corn  clans   127 

characteri.stic  group   122 

in     mother's     or  wife's 

house   111,112 

persons  exempt  from  depositing 

on  ninth  day   122 

preparation  of,  for  ninth  day...  122 

on  fourteenth  day   128 

presentation  of,  to  the  per.sona- 

tors  of  the  gods   133 

to  whom  offered  on  ninth  day . .  122 
proceedings  following  rising  of  the 

Morning  Star..   1.30,131 

rhombus,  description  of  ('note)   115 

sacred  fire,  maker  of  the,  selection  of  114 
Sal'imobiya,  presentation  of  seeds 

by   140, 141 

Sa'ya'hlia,  departure  of   141 

masksof,  worn  by  per.sonators..  129 

whipping  of  the  people  by   140 

seed-gatherers,  gathering  of  food  by, 

and  disposition  of   145 

selection  of  those  to  personate  the  ■ 

godsin  the  Sha'lako ceremonies. .  133 
Sha'lako,  chief,  meeting  of  people 

in  house  of   142 

elder  brother,  selection  of  seed- 
bearers    142 
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Ceremonials,  etc. — Continued.  Page 
Cnlendnr — Continncfl. 

Sha'Uiko,  entertainer  of,  visited  by 

liis  reltitivcs   142 

personutor  of.  xiresentatiori  of 

klii'Otcliine  by   117 

wor'vve    and,  ceremony  witli 

meal  and  cigarette   144 

Shits'nkla,  costume  and  decoration 

of,  durinff   i:«,134 

Shits'nkla  and  Kwe'lcle,  dancing  of, 

on  roof  of  Ile'iwa  kl'wi'sinf' . .  134 
throwing  of  corn  to  populace 

by   134,137 

solstice,  winter,  announcement  by 

sun  priestof  tiiecomingof   109 

clo.se  of  ceremonies  of   141 

enumeration  of  days  of   109, 110 

selection  of  time  for,  iie'kwin 

responsible   108 

Zufii  Tiame  for   108 

Siin  p'athcr,  reference  to  (7f<(c)   108 

sun  priest,  daily  observations  of  sun 

by   109 

deposition  of  prayer  plumes  by.  109 

notifies  the  A'sliiwanni.  when..  109 

observation  of  continence  by  ..  109 

sun  shrine,  description  of   117,118 

tesh'kwi,  application  of  word  ( noir).  ILS 

water,  ndininislering  of   137 

We'wha.  legend  related  by   135 

wood,  collection  of.  by  flre  makcr..  ll.'i 
wor'li,  cbief,  bouse  of,  important 

meeting  in   141 

di.stributlon  of  seeds  by   147 

prayerover  tc'likinane   141,142 

.selection  of  entertainers  of  sha'- 

liiko  at  bouse  of  ,  .  Ill 

wor'wc,    prei)aralion    rif  prayer 

plumes  by   I  I.t 

yucca,  rope  of.  method  of  prepara- 
tion        )   113 

Zufiis,  efTect   of    Mr  Ucorge  W. 

I^ander's  adcmpi  at  civiliiting  ...  130 

Ceremonirii,  summn-  milHlicr   148-162 

solstice,  Slimmer,  ant  fraternity, 

altar  of.  embellishment  of   159 

burning   of    fence,  objections 

raised  lo   1.>S 

Great  Kire  frnternily.  altar  of, 

cmbellisliinelil  of   1.59 

invocation  of  Kenst  OchIs  and 

A'chiyiilii'topn   1.52,1.53 

Kla'kwcmosl,    ceremonies  of, 

in  .Sl'aa'  le'wiln   Ifil 

Ko'mosona,    admlnlslerinit  of 

water  by.  In  Mii'lie'wa  ...  102 
meal  jialiitlng  of,  in  Mii'- 

he  wa  ki'w''sinO   1.52 

Knr'kokslii.    nniioinifiig  nnd 

palntliiKof   100 

dance  of.  In  dUTerent  plnKR.o.  159 
In  krwl<slne  and  Ko' 

|iekwln'<i  lion«p   160 

dniiccs  of.Bflcr  relrcnt         ir.1. 1f>2 

pilgrims  met  by,  nenr  Ziini.  1.5« 

n>pelllloii  of  the  dnnf>eK  "(  .  IR2 


CeeemoxiaI-s,  etc — Continued.  Page 
Cerenioii  i/:if — Continued. 

solstice,  summer,  Ko'thluwala'wa. 

ceremonies  at  lake  1-56, 1-57 

description  of  visit  to   1.>1,1.55 

gathering  of  torlois<-s  near  .  1.57 
journey  of  X)ilgrims  from...  1.58 

making  of  ."acred  fire  at   1.57 

.song  of  Ko'vcrnshi  at  ^  1.56 

Ko'yemshi.  dancingof.  in  Si'aa' 

te'w  ita  after  retreat   161 

pe'kwTn  announces  coming 

of   148.149 

prayer  plumes  of   149 

making  of  po'newe  during   1.52 

making  of  pottery  previous  to. .  150 
meal  jiaintingof  Kia'kwemosi  1.50, 1.51 
meeting  of  fraternities  previou.s 

to   149,1.50 

point  of  otjservation  f.ir   148 

pilgrimage  to  Ko'thluwala'wa, 

fireparation  fnr   1.53 

pi  Igrinis.bnakingupof  party.  1.59, 160 

division  of  imrty   1.54 

mountains    a.«cendcd  by 

( 7tolr  1   1,54 

procession  of.  into  village. .  1.59 
pilgrims    to  Ko'thlnwala'wa. 

description  of   1.53 

procession  of   1.5.3, 1.54 

prayer  plumes.  depo>dtion  of. 

al  Ko'lbluwala'wa   1.56 

preparation  of  prayer  plumes 

after   161,152 

preparation  of  prayer  plumes 

previous  to   149,1.50 

retreat  of  A'shiwanni  during  ..  1.51 
Shu'laawi'si,  use  of  firebrand 

by   1.57,158 

tortoises,    treatment  of,  after 

ceremonies  (noff)   161 

use  of.dnringdanccs   160,161 

Znfii  name  for  inotr)   148 

Ceremonies,  summer  solsiiee.    (."*r  Cere- 
monies, calendar  and  calendrir.  ( 
'Cha'kwena.    (.Vr  Mythology.) 

Cheyenne,  heraldry  of   xvn 

Chihuahua,  rolleclions  from   xi.l 

field  work  in   ix,  xvn 

'Chi'klallkwe    {HaltlesnRke  fraternity,. 
(.Srr  Ksiitcrle  frstoniitles. I 

ChiniHik.  dictionary  and  grammar  of   xxxv 

Cibola,  archlteclurr  of   xi,y 

Clans,  list  of.   tsrt  Customs,  hlston. arts, 
and.) 

origin  of.    I  Srr  Mythology,  i 
ClB-xsiflnntion  of  the  higher  iwiwers.  {Sir 
Mythology) 

Cliff  dwellers,  home  of   ia,H 

Colleelloii".  ethnologic,  added  tn  t'liitpil 

States  Nnlionni  Museum    m,| 

Colorado,  flebl  work  In   )\.  x\\,  xril 

(Vim  Father.    iSrr  Mylhology  i  , 
Corn  Maidens, discovery  .if.    iSn  Mv11iol<iftr.) 
giving  of  ioetls  lo,  by  wllehes.  i 

Mythology.) 
rediscover)  of,  and  re^  rwiHon  o(  corn. 
M\tho1n«y.) 
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I'liKe 

Corn  MiitliiT.    (.S(r  Mythology.) 

("ROI-S.    TllANKSlilVINfi     KOK  (o'WINAllAl'- 

YKI   'JOMIT 

Aiil  friilrriiity.  (liinciiiK  of  a  iiimi  ol'   'iOH 

A'pi'MiisliiMiiimi,  (Imicinn  of  tlie   20H 

A'sliiwiiiiiii,  mi't'tiiiK  of   'iOS 

propiinition  of  ciKiircttPs  by   205 

Bow  ])rie.slhoo<I,  description  of  w  nrrinr 

wuiid  of   20i> 

Bow  prifsts.  (.■IdtTHiid  younger  brother, 

soOK  and  dance  of   20l),207 

Chn'piiwii  ki'wi'shiO,  ranting  of  young 

men  anil  Kirls  in    210,211 

girls,  adornnienl  of  two  in  ceremony .. .  207 

groles(iiie  charaeter,  dancing  of   210 

dialogue  between  Ilopi  Indian  and.  209 
ki'wi'siwe,  Cliu'pawa  and  Mu'lie'wn, 

dancing  in   205 

Navahos,  party  personating,  dancing 

of   208,209 

participants  in  ceremony,  selection  of. .  205 

Srrond  daii,  rrrt  nioin'rn  of   211-214 

.\'pi''l;isbi wanni,  song  of  the,  in 

large  plaza   212 

bufTalo  man,  dancing  of,  in  large 

plaza   214 

reason  for  introduction  of  (»io?e).  214 
Bow  priesthood,  certain  members 

of,  ceremonies  of   213 

costumes  worn  by   212 

Chu'pawa  and  rp''sanna\va  ki'wi'- 
siwe, costuming  of  maidens  in...  213 
large  plaza,  arrangement  of  cere- 
monial objects  in   212 

a.s.sembling  in   211,212 

maidens  and  young  men,  dancing 

of,  in  large  plaza   214 

Shi'wano"kla,  house  of,  prayer  of 

Kla'kwemosi  in   211 

praying  over  visitor.s  in   211 

Second  iiir/lit,  cerrimnies  of   214-217 

Ant  fraternity,  dancing  in  chamber 

of   215 

picture  presented  in  chamber 

of   215 

Chu'ijawa    ki'wi'sinO,  A'pi'<liishi- 

wanni  in   216 

ceremony  in  front  of   217 

Navaho  dancers  in  215,216 

personators  of  Navahos  on  roof 

of   215 

youths  persmating  old  Zuiiis 

in   215,216 

large  plaza,  closing  .scenes  in  216,217 

throwing  of  gifts  to  people  in.  216,217 
Mu'he'waki'wi'sinC,  ceremonicsin.  216 

places  of  occurrence  of   214 

warrior,  washing  of  the  head  of  a 

(note)   217 

te'wittt 'hlan'na,  general  dance  in   207,208 

time  of  holding   205 

Culin,  Stewart,  monograph  of,  on  Indian 

gimes   XXV 

Culture,  psychic  stages  of   xxii 

Gushing.  F.  H..  investigations  of.  in  Zuiii..  XLV 

published  writings  of,  on  Zuni   xLV 

study  of  Indian  games  by   xxv 


Page 

(n-.STOMS;  HISTORY,  ARTS  AND   283-383 

ChinsJiKi  of   291-292 

lists  of  exi.sting  and  extinct   292 

relations  of  family  to   291 

(Innira   317-349 

A'wetiaknawe,   game   of,  imple- 
ments used  in   348,349 

checkerboard,    Zuni    j'drni  of 

(note)   349 

children,  enjoyment  of,  by   317 

enumeration  of   318 

Ha'poimnfi    pihl'kwanawe,  game 

of   343-344 

method  of  playing   343, 344 

Ho'klamonnO,  game  of   341-342 

implements  of   341 

method  of  playing   341,342 

object  of  playing  the   342 

I'yiinkolo'we,  game  of   333-341 

announcement  made   of  the 

playing  of   333 

arrow  in,  use  of   337 

ceremony  preliminary  to   333 

c'o.sing  actions  in   340,341 

first  watcher  in,  vi.sit  to  shrine 

of  elder  God  of  War  by          334, 335 

implements  u.sed  in   333 

leader  in,  prayer  and  ceremony 

by   334,335 

participants  in,  feast  of   337,338 

plants  in,  arrangement  of   337 

players  in,  preparation  of  corn 

husks  by   334 

visit  to  churchyard  by   336 

visit  made  to  rain  priest 

by   33.5,336,337 

playing  of   338-340 

plaza,  po.sition  of  players  and 

game  in   338 

rat  man  in,  actions  of   337 

selection  of  players  in   334 

time  of  playing   333 

watchers  in,  visits  made  by   335 

'Klash'tuwiwi,  game  of   347-348 

method  of  playing   347 

Ko'yemslii  and  Galaxy  fr.iter- 

nity  players  in   347, 348 

song  stories  in   347 

La'pochivve,  game  of   342-343 

implements  of  ".   342 

method  of  playing   342 

origin  of   318 

Po'kliiinnawe,  game  of   345 

implements  used  in   345 

method  of  playing   345 

Po'pone,  game  of,  method  of  playing  346 

Po'poneklap'nanC,  game  of   346 

purpose  of   317 

Sa'yat'laknawe,  game  of   344 

method  of  playing   344 

Sho'liwe,game  of   328-333 

antiquity  of   328 

as  played  by  professional  gam- 
blers  332,333 

ceremonial  reeds  in  {note)  330 
description  of  reeds  used  in  . .  330, 331 
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Sho'liwe,  difference  in  explanation 

oS  (note)   332 

fraternity  organized  for  playing  328 

gambling  den  of  players  of   332 

im]ileiririits  used  in   328 

nictliii'l  i>r  jilaying   331 

recils  used  in   329 

Sho'vvckwe,  alternating  of,  in 

personating  Ko'yemshi   328 

degeneration  of   328, 329 

story  of  celebrated  ijlayer  of.  329,330 

time  for  playing  (note)   330 

when  played  by  rain  prie.st.s  for 

rain   332 

Sho'wiyaltowe,  game  of   344-34.5 

method  of  playing   344,348 

"Si'kon-yamunO  ti'kwane.gameof  Sib-'MG 

implements  u.sod  in   345 

method  of  playing   346 

souree  of  knowledge  of,  by  au- 
thor   318 

Tiin'kalawe,  game  of,  method  of 

playing   .348 

Ta'sholiwe,  game  of   348 

derivation  of  the  word  (note)  ..  348 

implements  nsed  in   348 

method  f)f  playing   348 

Ti'kwanO,  announeement  made  t>y 

director  of  each  ki'witsine   319 

betting  race,  offering.s  to  de- 
cea.sed  members  of  Bowprie.st- 

hood   3'2.5 

olTcrings  to  Gods  of  War..  324,325 

preparations  for   324 

Bow  iiriestliood,  gaming  sticks 

of   320 

boys,  imitatiiin   of   elders  in 

wagering  by   328 

clans,  elder  brother  Bow  priest 

announces  race  of   321 

gaming  sticks,  opinion  of  cer- 
tain authors  {note)   320 

informal  race  of,  description 

of   327,328 

kla'ftchiwe.  depositing  of   319 

la'.showannO.  placing  of   319 

medicine,  tise  of.  by  rnnnors...  326 

Niivahos,  rncrs  with  ,   328 

oilier  descriptimi.s  of  (notr)   318 

Pi'chikwe.  translation  of  {note).  322 

place  of  clan  racing   321 

preparation  and  depositing  of 
prayer  plumes  by  Bow  priest- 
hood  318,319 

race,  betting  on   325 

ceremony  concluding  llie  . .  327 

course  of  the   323,324 

ellgiliilily  of  those  Inking 

pari  in   327 

end  ol   821.827 

exercising  for   R2ft 

interest  ol  speclnlors  In   327 

start Ing  of  (he   322 

race  course,  monuments  tlinl 

mark  the  (noff)   827 
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Ti'kwanO,  racers,  start  of   321 

betting  on   322 

race  of  ki'wi'siwe.  game  of...  318-321 
rain  and  Bow  priests,  return  of. 

to  village   321 

religious  character  of  games  of.  318 
runner,  action  with  stone  by...  .323 

ceremony  over  a   322, 323 

instruction  of  a   323 

runners,  ceremony   to  insure 

swiftness   326 

dress  of   322 

reaching  of  priests  by   321 

sho'kTapi.so,  feathers  of,  in  (also 

JWte)   319 

slick,  use  of. in  race   326 

warriors,  preparation  of   320 

Ya'chiini  sa'wanni.game  of.method 

of  playing   34" 

Government   289-290 

first  body  of  A'.shiwanni.  what  con- 
stitutes (no<C)   289 

form  of,  description  of   289 

illustration  of  the  exercise  of   290 

Ilidorirnl  events,  snmmani  of  28.3-286 

Industries,  arts  and   .349-383 

agriculture  and  horticulture  3.50-.3.54 

a.ssistance  in  fanning,  how  ob- 
tained   3.t0 

com  and  beans,  development 

of   3.50.351 

cornfields,  products  of   3.51 

field  giinrdian.  ncce-isit}'  for..  3-51,3.52 

grain,  supply  of   3.53 

spring,  description  of  To'seluna .  3-51 
vegetable  products,  preparation 

of   3.53-3.54 

water,  method  of  distribution 

of   351 

Zufils,  corn  husking  among   352 

raising  of  peaches  by   3.54 

treatment  of  wheat  liy   ,'?.V2 

vegetable  gardensof   :VS.3 

arts  and  industries,  recent  changes 

in    379-3.S3 

English  language,   spread  of 

the   382,383 

horses,  decline  in  raising   381 

household  articles,  modem,  in- 
troduction of  

houses,  improvement  in  build- 
ing   379,^«l0 

laundering,  exionsive  use  of  . . .  St.* 
Nina.elTect  of  rhristianity  on..  SS2 

soap,  an  cxpt^rimcnt  with   880 

Stevenson,  Mr,  changes  inaugn. 

rated  by   379 

village,  recent  changes  in   382 

Zufils.  fmuduleni  Brtfeles  now 

made  by   S81.!W2 

improvement  In  living  eon- 

dilions  of   as] 

moral  chfinges  in  the   882 

(tnetionocring   SflMITI 

auciion.  dewripiion  of  nn   ST* 

rpR«ons  for   87* 

liaaektry.difTerent  kinds  of   378 
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I.rad  making   H7« 

lu  iuis,  material  of  wliich  made.  378 

l)n)ccss  of  mukiiit;   37H 

dress  nn<l  ndoriimiMil   3ii9-i!72 

( .otliiii^',  wasliiiiff  of   371 

hair,  lianj,'s  worn  hy  women   372 

drossiuKof  thf   371,372 

men,  all  sewing  iisiuilly  done  by  371 

every-day  dress  of   369,370 

ornnnients  worn  by   370 

pi'toni,  articles  of  dress  for  fe- 
males  370 

w  omen,  dress  of  the   370,371 

ornaments  worn  by   371 

food  and  drink   361-369 

animals,  llesli  of,  use  and  prepa- 
ration of   368,369 

beverages  eoninion  to  Ziinis   369 

bread,  making  of   361-366 

clni''sikwunawe  (hominy), 

preiiaration  of   367 

ehu''sikwanawe  he'piichiwe, 

metliod  of  making   364 

games,  preparation  of   368 

he'pu'ehiwe  (tortillas),  method 

of  making   363,364 

slab  for  baking   363 

he'palokla,  anotlier  process  of 

making   366 

corn,  method  of  making  . . .  366 
method  of  making  and  bak- 
ing   365, 366 

modern  way  of  baking   366 

pats,  baking  of   366 

scraps  of,  treatment  of   366 

he'we,  baking  of   361-363 

coloring  of   362,363 

corn  used  for,  preparation  of  362 
slabs  used  in  baking,  prepa- 
ration of   361,362 

variety  of,  how  made   363 

he'yahoniwe,  method  of  mak- 
ing   363 

horses,  u.se  of   369 

mi'lo' we,  preparation  of   367 

mu'klaliwe,  method  of  making  363 
mu'"klapawe,  method  of  mak- 

in(?  '.   363 

mu'loDwe,  baking  of   365 

method  of  making   364 

oven  for  baking   365 

mu''sikowe  (doughnuts),  mak- 
ing of   367 

native  fruits,  use  of   368 

squash,  preparation  of   368 

ta'kunawe  fpopped  corn),  prep- 
aration of   367 

Thunder  mountain,  erroneous 

translation  of  (noie)   361 

Zufiis,  daily  meals  of   369 

house  construction   349-350 

houses,  entrances  to   349,350 

method  of  building   349,350 

plastering  of,  method  of   350 

privilege  of  women ...  349, 350 
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house  construction,  houses,  stone 

doorways  of  (note)   350 

pueblo,  Zinli,  form  of   349 

pottery   373-377 

baking  of   375,376-377 

potters,  clays  u.sed  by,  where  ob- 
tained   374 

forming  of  vessels  by   375 

instruments  used  by   374 

mixing  of  clay  by   374, 375 

poor  understanding  of  sym- 
bols used  by   373 

women  usually  the   373 

preparation  and  decorating  of..  375 
We'wha,  gathering  of  clay  by..  374 

salt  gathering   354-361 

guide,  actions  of,  toward  Mr  and 

Mrs  Stevenson   355-356 

important  ruin  visited  during..  356 

Ko'luikwa,  mask  of   361 

Ma'lokiit'si,  mask  of   360,361 

Ma'lokilt'si,  Ko'hak  wa,and  Sun, 

visit  of   361 

plume  offerings  to  Ma'lokiit'si. .  355 
ruin,  trepidation  of  guide  dur- 
ing visit  to   356 

salt,  ceremony  over,  in  house  of 

elder  brother  Bow  priest   360 

salt-gatherers,  departure  of   355 

return  of   359 

salt  lake,  announcement  of  trip 

to   354 

approach  to   357 

articles  of  value  deposited 

on  shores  of   358 

Father  and  Mother  corn, 

preparation  of   359 

,  first  view  of   357 

gathering  of  salt  from  ..  359 

neutral  ground  of   357 

path  to,  required  to  betaken  358 

prayers  of  guide  at   358 

right  to  take  salt  from   357 

shrine  dedicated  to   358' 

those  entitled  to  enter   358 

visit  of  Bow  priests  to  home 

of  Gods  of  War   359 

waters  of  (note)   357 

signal  fires,  approach  of  salt- 
gatherers  warned  by   359 

Sun,  mask  of   361 

Zuiii  .salt  lake,  description  of 

(note)   354 

silversmithing   377 

wagon  making   378 

weaving   372,373 

blankets,  making  of,  \>y  Zufiis. .  372 
Navaho  weaving  superior..  372 

colors  used  iu   373 

priest,  blanket  woven  by  a   373 

spindle,  handling  of  (note)   372 

Zuni  boy,  blanket  woven  by..  372, 373 

Property   290,291 

distribution  after  death   291 

land,  method  of  acquirement  of. .  290, 291 
per.sonal,  division  of   291 
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Revolt  oflGHii,  vat  in  iirroiiniK  of   286-289 

shi'wanni's     (ruin     prii-st's)  ac- 
count  286,287 

Tii'maka,  aci-ount  given  by   287-289 

Social  r II xlo inn   292-317 

household,  tlic   292-294 

boys  ami    girls,  amusements 

of   293,294 

child,  obedienco  of  Zufii   293 

houses,  description  of   292 

fireplaces  in   293 

Zufii,  love-making  in   294 

Zunis,  domestic  lil'c  of   293 

marriage  customs   304-305 

ceremony,  marriage,  method  of 

performitig   304 

Zufiis,  monogamy  practiced  by.  305 

mortuary  customs   30.5-317 

Ant  fraternity,  dealli  of  a  mem- 
ber of   308 

'                 burial,  pliysical  purilication  af- 
ter  307 

churchyard,  burial  of  dead  in. .  306 
dead,  actions  of  mourners  be- 
fore burial  of  the   306 

burial   of  certain  articles 

with   306 

method  of  burial  of  the   306 

spirit  of,  laying  of  the   307 

death,  annoinicenient  of   305,306 

prei)ara(ion  of  body  after  . .  305 
deceased.  dis]msitioii  of  person- 
al properly  after  death   'M~ 

grief,  exhibition  of,  over  loved 

ones   308 

husband  or  wife,  custom  of  the 

surviving   300,307 

iiifant'<, piercing  of  ears  of   :W5 

Nai'nchi,  burial  of   316 

burial  of  belongings  of . . .  316,  Si" 

cause  of  death  of   314 

death  of   313-317 

In'nocitn,  fearof  witch  by. .  317 
mourning  of  family  over 

body  of   31() 

preparation  of  body  tif.  for 

burial    315,316 

roin  priests,  ceremony  of, 

over  body  of   315 

treatment  of,  by  native  rtop- 

tors  814,315 

poor  wonnin,  body  of  b,  preparu 

lion  for  burial   308-310 

spirit,  course  of,  nfler  death   308 

We'«  hn.  burial  of   313 

death  of   310-313 

descrlpllon  of   310,311 

Inimediale  esuse  of  dpRth 

of   311 

possessions  of,  dpstrurtion 

of   818 

preparallon  of  Ixwly  of,  tor 

burial    312 

nalnl  customs   W4 -wis 

oceouchinenl.  praellpes  nfter. . .  297 
brpBsl,  operntlon  on,  by  NbI'- 
iiehl   297 
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natal  customs,  gestation,  length  of 

time  required  for   296 

labor  ca.«e,  typical,  description 

of   297-3(J3 

Motherrock.  visit  to, by  hu.sband 

and  wife,  rca.son  for   294 

perineum,  laceration  of   297 

premature  birth,  productifm  of.  296 
women,  customs  of.  duringpreg- 

nancy   296 

pregnant,  bewitched   295 

declaration  of  Xai'uchi 

about  ii,  effect  of  ...  295,296 

resorts  visited  by   294.295 

suffering  of, during  preg- 
nancy   296 

titerine  troubles  by   297 

puberty  customs   30:)-305 

menstruation,  actions  of  women 

during   303 

puberty,  duties  performed  just 

jircvious  to   303 

Divination,  cultural  st<ige  of   x.xi.  xxil 

Divine  Ones.    (Sec  Mythology. ) 

Dixon,  R.  ti.,  researches  of          xv.  xxv.  xxxiv 

Dorsey.  (J.  A.,  .somatologic  observations  of.  xix 

Dreams,  heraldic  devices  revealed  in   xxni 

Elder  brother  Bow  priest,  installation  of. 

(Sec  Ksoteric  fraternities, ) 
Kskimo.  Ita.    i  Sir  Ita.) 

EsoTKTiK'  KR.^TF.RMTIES   407-H07 

A'pi'lliialiiwiDiiii  ( liow  pricMhood \  .570-607 

Bow  priesthood,  pei«mony  of  initi- 
ation into   578-607 

armw    and    scalp,  ceremony 

with   .586 

A'shiwanni.  first  body  of,  cere- 
mony with  idols  by   604 

preparation      of  prayer 

plumes  by   ,596-597 

ceremimiat    chamber.  H.ssem- 

biingof  .X'shiwanni  in   .598 

bringing  of  idols  of  Gods  of 

War  to   .597 

removal  <)f  fptishps  in   fiOO 

ph«|>arral-pook  feathers,  pray- 
ing with    .589-.590 

cigarette,*,  making  and  smoking 

of   .588 

pirrtilar  gn>iip.  danpe  of   60,5 

songs  sung  by   «B 

porn    and    wlipat.    gift*  to 

A'pi'"lashiwniini  of   .592 

dancing  girN.Rilonimint  by  vic- 
tor and  elder  bnilhpr  of   .SW-.W 

excavation,  position  of  partfci 

pants  around   .5,*4 

fcHKl.  disjuwiiion  of.  inplam..  fi(W-«04 
dnw  of  iM-arers  of  ppremo- 

nial   mg 

(fUls.  Ihmwlnit  of.  In  itenftlp. .  flna-mi 
girl   dunren,   cwtunw-  «iim 

by   .VdMA!! 

girl  danopTs  and  pholr.  "rmg 
and  danpe  by  Ihp   !*• 
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biiOTKKlC  KHATKIIN'ITIKS— TDIlliimciI.  I'linc 
A'tii'lliifhiiininii — ('onliiuu'il. 

How  i>rit'stli(Ki(l,  Cods  of  War,  dc- 

IiositiiiKof  iilolsof   SOC.tlO" 

Cioiis  of  War,  idols  of,  wood  o\U 

of  which  iniuU' (iio/f)   M7 

mHkrrs  of  wood  idols  of   .W 

order  of  d('i)ositiiiK  idols  in 

sliriiu'sof   (507 

placing  in  chamber  of,  idols 

of   597 

sticks  of  images  of,  color 

of   597-698 

Gods  of  War  and  ants,  symbolic 

homes  of   5K1-582 

gourds,  decoration  of,  by  Kia'- 

kwemosi    597 

grinders,  gifts  to   592 

hn'shiya,  dancing  in  chamber 

and  plaza  by   .591-592 

dancing  of   600,fi01,604 

hatchet-bearers,  costumes  worn 

by  dancers  in  dance  of .  593-594 

dance  of  the   594 

formation  for  dance  of  ...  592-593 
Hc'patina,  certain  participants 

visit   604 

hooped  drum,  ceremony  over..  593 

'kla'punakwe.  dress  of   598 

large  plaza,  placing  of  fetishes 

around  meal  painting  in  (;o()-601 
proces.sion  of  A'shiwanni, 

etc.,  to   600 

meal  line,  procession  over   .585 

meal  painting,  position  of  par- 
ticipants around   601 

meal  painting  and  cloud  .sym- 
bol, decorations  around   598 

meander  dance,  route  of   592 

mounds,  large  gathering  about.  .583 
O'pompia,  legend  about  (note)  .  606 
o'tulasho'nak we,  dancing  of  . . .  595 
pa'mo.sona,  preparation  of  camp 

fire  by   581 

pers<ms     composing  circular 

group,  list  of   605 

plates  c.xxxvii,  cxxxviri,  ^id 

cxxxix,  explanation  of   607 

plaza,  bringing  of  food  to   603 

closing  ceremonies  in   606 

erection  of  scalp  pole  in   586 

formation  of  dancers  in   601 

forming  of  circular  group  in.  604 

meal  painting  in   598 

po'nepoyannC,   description  of 

(note)   598 

prayer  plumes,  planting  on  ant- 
hills of   ,58.5 

pu'moklaklanawe,  dancing  of.  59.5- 
596,601,602 

pu'panakwe,  choirs  formed  of . .  588 
qualifications  for  membership 

in   .578 

red  he'we,  method  of  making..  606 
scalp,  attaching  on  pole  pieces 

of   582 

attaching  to  twigs  pieces  of .  583 
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A'jji'  iliislihcini  iii—i  'on  tinned. 

liow    i)rii'Nlliood,    .scalp,  divided, 
placing  of  in  new  position  in 

plaza   598 

scalp  ceremonial,  fasi  of  partici- 
pants in   587 

time  of  holding   678 

scalp  custodian,  female  aid  to, 

clan  of  inolc)   .584-.585 

speech  to  warriors  by   580 

scalp  dance,  re|H'titioii  during 

twelve  nights  of   586-.587 

scalp-holder,  clan  of  the   604-605 

scalp-kickers,  costume  worn  by.  .584 

kicking  of  .scalp  by   .585 

scalp  pole,  dance  of  people 

about   594, 595,  .596 

scalp-washers, costumeworn  by.  590 

receiving  of  .scalp  by   590 

reception    by  A'pi''lashi- 

wanni  of   .590 

scalp-washers,  etc.,  dancing  in 

plaza  by   .591 

procession  to  large  plaza  by.  .591 
scalp-washers  and  scalp-kickers, 

selection  of   .579 

Sha'liiko,  dance  of  personators 

of   601 

shrines,  list  of,  of  Gods  of  War. .  606 
'su''hlan'na,     importance  of 

(note)   598 

two  festivals  of   578 

U'hana  yal'lanne,  legend  about 

(TWte)   606 

victor,  bathing  by  .scalp-kicker 

and  aid  of   588 

confinement  toscalp  pole  of.  587 
meaning  of  decorations  on 

head  of   600 

painting  and  decoration  of 

face  of   599,600 

.selection  of  elder  brother  to.  .579 
victor  and  elder  brother,  cos- 
tume of   598-599 

discovery  of  enemy  by   .581 

distribution  of  meal  by   599 

performance  with  red  he'we 

by   602 

shooting  of  scalp  by   581 

village,  encircling  of,  by  scalp- 
kickers    586 

war  pouch,  making  of   587-.588 

warrior,  prayer  whispered  by.  579-580 

throwing  of  arrows  by   602 

warriors,  decoration  of   599 

first  step  inaugurated  by. .  579-580 
selection  of  personators  of. .  579 

war  whoop,  giving  of   581 

Bow  priesthood  and  Ant  fraternity, 

song  sung  by   583 

elder  brother  Bow  priest,  in.stalla- 

tion  of   577-578 

ceremonial,  praying  after   578 

elder  brother  Bow  priest,  cere- 
mony over  fellow  of   678 

Kla'kwemosi,    in.struction  of 
novice  by   577-578 
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elderbrother  Bow  priest,  meal  paint- 
ing, nuiliing  of,  by  pe'lfwin  ..  .577 
novice,  instruction  of,  by  iiriest- 

hood    578 

KJa'kwemosi,  prerogative  of   .577 

organizers  of   .576 

peculiar  feature  of   577 

1  Chi'k'iiilikiri  I  Hdlllmnakc  Jmt/nuli/ )   .528 

manner  of  formation  of   .528 

Fraternities,  orir/in  fnidfunrtiniig  nf...  407-428 

A'pi''lii.shivvanni,  creation  of  the. . .  413 

A'shiwi,  certain,  join  the  Mu''kwe.  412 

eonn'ng  of   408 

A'shiwi  fraternities,  secrets  of  mys- 
tery medicine  given  to   409 

author,  sacred  objects  presented  to.  418 

bath,  process  of  the  women's   42-5 

Beast  Gods,  names  given  to   409 

creation  of   409 

Bi"'si'si,  creation  of   408 

ceremonial  chamber,  closing  cere- 
monies in    427 

etiquette  in   125,426 

Chi'|)ia,    settlement    of    i)arty  of 

gods  at   407 

corn,  i)reparation  of  a  perfect  ear  of.  418 
Divine  Ones,  third  fraternity  or- 

.   ganized  by   409 

dry  painting,  form  of   415 

f't'tonC  and  nii'Ii,  importance  of,  in 

the  fraternities   llil,417 

Fire  and  Sword  orders,  method  of 

joining   416 

fraternities,  ceremonial  bathingof.  425 

certain  other   413 

drums  of   426 

eligibility  to  membership  in  . . .  413 

garments  worn  by  members  of.  426 

language  of  songs  of   424,425 

length  of  meetings  of  certain  ..  421 
method  of  notification  of  meet- 
ings of   422 

places  of  meetings  of   423 

rooms  of  the   423 

semimonthly  meetihgn  of   422 

tablet  altars  of   425 

time  of  meeting  of   421,422 

frntornlty,   deceased    menilitT  of, 

ceremony  with  mi'li   41« 

Ne'wekwc,  the  second  orgnn- 

l>;ed    4(W,409 

nrganizntioM  of  flrst   408 

nrgnnl;!ntloii  of  the  Hhn'tnna- 

kwe   411 

Struck  by  light  iiliig,  origin  of.  418-^14 

I  'hubukwe,  fornialton  of   410 

(ireat  Tire  frfllcniily,  orgnnlmlinn 

of   409 

Ilirlo'kwe.  iirgani^HticM)  of  (lie   410 

•  nie'wekwe,  pi'cnliflrily  of  llie   417 

return  of,  to  their  people   410 

swiird  swHllowIng  Iniighl  the  ..  4W 
llopis,  Little  KIre  frnternlly  iirifcinnl 

with  [iwie)   411 

tt'sepcho,  joining  the  otderof   419 
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It'sOpeho,  order  of,  dance  in  Shun'- 

te'klaya  by    412 

Ke'pachu,  home  of  <vi>ie)   424 

Knife  order,  cause  of  organization 

of   410 

'Ko'shi'kwe  and  A'pi''l!i.shiwanni. 

requirements  to  membership  in..  421 

Kok'ko  'hlan'na.  group  known  as..  407 
initiation  of  certain  memtjers 

of  Great  Fire  fraternity  by  . . .  411 

Le'lentu,  finding  of,  by  Mn"k»e ..  413 

medicine  man,  i>ower  of  (note)   414 

mi'li,  separation  and  reconstruction 

of   418-120 

mystery  medicine  order,  joining  a.  415 
mythologic  philosophy,  ba.sis  of  the 

Znfii   414,415 

novice,  course  of  initiation  of  a  ..  426.427 

plume  worn  by   426 

I'a'yatiiniu.  distinction  in  name  of 

(note)   409 

po'nepoyanni;.  description  of  (note)  417 
Po'shaiyiinki  and  ft.vsociate.«,  com- 
ing of   407 

prayer  jilnmes,  making  and  deposit- 
ing (if,  time  of    423 

.sand  painting,  an(i<|uity  of  (nule)  ..  416 
'Siin'iakTakwe  ( Hunters  fraternity), 

peculiarity  of   417 

sculpture,  aboriginal,    near  Shi'- 

liapolima   407 

Shi'papolima.  location  of   407 

significance  of  name  (notr)   407 

those  who  traveled  to   407 

Shi'wannakwe.  definition  ot(nofri.  408 

mi'li  of   418 

Sho'wekwe.  fniternily  of   413 

Shn'maakwe.  mi'li  of  the   417 

Sia  cosmogony,  bit  of  ( notr  i   ins 

sucking,  process  of 'noff)   11.5 

thenrgism.  development  of   414.415 

thenrgisls.  methods  adopted  by.  in 

curing  di.sease   415 

woman,    selection    of  fraternity 

*lther  for  a   422,423 

Znflis.  intriMlnction  of  Little  Fire 

fmlcrnity  among   411,412 

secrets  of  It 'sCpcho given  tocer- 

tflin    411 

iri'lo  kirr  [  Ant/inlrrnity)   52S-ft.'» 

A'cliiya,  prayer  plumes  of  order  of.  5iW 

ant  Ro<1«.  llii'lo  kwe  «ireii(s  of   .529 

ani-hill.  praying  of  novice  over   .530 

frnlernily    father,    drpocitine  of 

prayer  plumes  by  V2<» 

onlers,  names  of   sj^ 

patient,  melhoil  of  treatment  of   .5251 

ln>atnien(    of,    in  ceremonial 

ch«ml»er    h29 

I  Iflr'vi  kiir  I  Wnmi  fratfmftfl),  nr  ftmrrf 

utrnllnn-rrf   444-4A.5 

A'shiwi.  reception  of 'HIe'wekwe  by  447 

ceremonial  chamtwr.  ib-i'..mtii>n«  In  4.5.^ 
preparation  of  4-M-4!<2 

rehearsal  of  song^  in              . .  4A0 
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reri'inoiiiiil  rliiiiiilii  r.  sUi'iiiiiK'  in, 

]iurpiisi'  (if   IM 

(•iTt  iiiony.ciitlu'riiiKof  wood  for  the  ihl 
coiitiiu'iici'  mid  fiisl,  ohsiTViuioc  of, 

during  ciTeinony  —  l')3 

(.•orii  and  wliciit,  Ki'indiiiK  of,  in 
houses  of  novici's  and  frnliTiiily 

fathers   4r>t) 

older  and  yoiinf,'er  Ijmlln'r  Kow 
priests,  prayer  ]>! limes  deposited  Ijy  ir)!! 

Ct'towe,  lirlngiiiK  of  snow  l)y   Hi 

ereation    of     additioniil,  for 

snow    44li-447 

fraternity,    bathing    of  members 

after  dancing  (note)   ib'l 

I)raying  in  groups  of  members  of  ih'l 
fraternity  father,  ecrenumy  with 

meal  and  feather   '  457 

eeri'iiioiiy  witli  members  of  ..  449,450 
phime  olTei ing  ]iresented  by  ...  452 
fraternity  father,  ceremonial  of  nov- 
ice and   449 

'hle'f't'tonO.  decoration  of  (note)  ...  454 
procession    of  'HlOm'mo.-ona 

with   454 

'Hle'wekwe,  applyingmedicinesof.  448 

clans  of  officers  of   449 

ceremonies,  difl'crenee  between 

January  and  February   482-483 

dry  paintings  and  fetishes  of...  454 
education  of,  by  A'chiyiilii'topa.  445 

February  ceremonial  of   482-483 

initiation  of  youth  and  maiden 

into   451^58 

January,  1K97,  ceremonies  ob- 
served in   483 

la'showawe  made  by  members 

of   4.50,451 

making  of  jjrayer  plumes  and 

ha'kwani   453-454 

meeting  of  the  A'shiwi  by   445,446 

method  of  applying  for  medi- 
cines of   447,448 

method  of  applying  for  mem- 
bership in   448,449 

order  of  the   4i7 

original  swords  of  (note)   445 

return  journey  of  the   445 

route  of,  dispute  in  regard  to.  444-445 
separation  of,  from  their  people.  444 

special  >1S2  of  medicines  of   447 

village  built  at  Nutria  by   445 

white-blossomed   medicine  of 

(note)   448 

■Hle'wekwe  and  Sword  order  of 
Great  Fire  fraternity,  combina- 
tion dances  of   454 

Kla'kwemosi,  creation  of  Mu'ehai- 

lihii'nona  and  Mu'waiye   447 

Klala'sllo,  order  of  (spruce  tree) . .  483-485 

ceremony,  occurrence  of   483 

novices,  selection  of  fraternity 

fathers  for   484 

selec'tion  of  members  of   483-484 

sword  swallowing,  ending  of 
ceremony  of   485 
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Kliilii'silo,  swords,  preiniraliou  of, 

for  ceremony   IKI-1K5 

fiwallovving  of   185 

trees,  collection  of   4H1 

making  of  swords  from  butt 

of   484 

la'showawe,  distribution  of   4.51 

medicine,  preparation  and  drink- 
ing of   4.52 

.securing  of,  for  ceremony   451 

Mu'waiye,  the   458-482 

A'chiyiila'topa,  erasing  of  figure 

of   4(17 

wonders  performed  by  fig- 
ure of   462-463 

a'mosi,  costume  worn  by   469 

distribution  of  la'showawe 

by,   462 

a'niosono"kia,  costume  worn  by  469 
Bear  clan,  certain  members  of, 

costume  worn  by   473 

certain   members  of.  and 

group,  performance  of   473 

Bow   priesthood,  dancing  of, 

with  tehl'na\ye...    468-469 

boxes,  ceremony  over   464 

ceremonial    chamber,  assem- 
bling of  dancers  in   458,4.59 

dancing  of 'Hle'wekwe  in.  460^61 
decoration  of  A'chiyiilii'to- 

pa's  picture  in   462 

preparation    of  openings 

into   476 

returnof  tehl'nawe  to  roof  of  472 
ceremonies,  view  of,  from  win- 
dows   477 

chamber,   ceremony  with  fe- 
tishes in   4ti3 

position  of  novices  in         .  476 
Chu'pawa,  choir  of,  singing  in 

plaza  by   475 

concluding  ceremonies  of  fra- 
ternity fatlier  and  novice  . .  481-482 

costume  worn  by   474-475 

crasses  of   meal,   member  of 

'Hle'wekwe  forms  two   472 

dance  of   4.59 

dancing  of,  in  plaza   475 

definition  of  word  (note)   458 

ft'tonO,  offering  of  plumes  to...  464 

et'towe, failure  to  sprinkle  (note)  475 
position  of  persons  in  charge 

of   478,479 

et'towe  and  'hla'we  bearers,  exit 

of,  from  plaza   475 

return  of,  to  house  of  Badger 

clan   475 

et'towe  and  'hla'we  bearers  and 

leader,  entrance  of   473 

fraternity  chamber,  po.sition  of 

members  in   477 

fraternity  fathers,  clans  of   471 

feast,  enjoyment  of,  after  cere- 
mony  472 

fetishes,  etc.,  storing  away  of. . .  480 
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Mu'waiye,  girls,  circle  dance  by  .  461-462 
Gods  of  War,  tehl'nawe  depos-  • 

ited  fit  shrines  ni   481 

Great  Fire  initcrnity,  eiitrance 

and  [)iTl'orinanc(>  of   461 

sword  swallowing  by   471 

'hle'C't'tone,  maiden  who  carries 

the   464 

procession  with  the   464 

'Hlem'mosona,  costume  of   460 

line  of  meal  made  by   463 

'Hle'vvekwe,  address  of  We'wha 

in  chamber  of   '480 

administering  medicine  wa- 
ter in  chamber  of   479 

ceremony  with  Ot'towe  in 

chamber  of   479 

chamber  of,  eeremonies  in  477-478 
costumes  worn  by  per- 
formers in   477 

conduct  of  guests  in  cham- 
ber of   478 

costume  of  members  of   460 

costume  worn  by,  in  jilaza . .  466 
dancing  in  chamber  of .  ...  478 
en.!oyment  of  feast  in  cham- 
ber of   480 

entering  of,  into  chamber. .  460 

male  members  of,  singing  of.  473 
preparation  for  arrival  of.  4.59,460 
removal  of  paraphernalia 

from  chamber  of   479 

sword  swallovvfngby   461 

sword  swallowing  in  cham- 
ber of   478 

swords  used  ly>-   460 

'hlu''sipone,  form  of  im>tr)  '  476 

notched  sticks,  method  of  per- 
forming with   466 

meal,  basket  of,  depositing  of 

( noli  I  _  470 

Mu'eliMililui'nonn.costnmeof.  473-474 
Mn'cluiiliha'nona  and  maidens, 

procession  of   474 

musician,  grave  offen.se  com- 
mitted by   461 

ceremony  of,  over  bnxe."  > . .  465 

retirement  of,  from  i>lnzH...  470 

novices,  appearanc"  of. in  plaza.  470 
ceremony  with  gifts  for..  471-472 

ceremony  with  mi'li  over  ..  472 

ceremony  with  swords  over.  472 

whipping  of   471 

O'lie'wa  ki'wi'sinp,  plnylng  of 

choir  front   461 

painting.  cle)>o'iitltig   of  snnd 

from   467 

Riierediu'ss  of  (no(c)   467 

pliolograplis,  dlfflcultiV  111  o)v 

laining  (iio/r)   463 

plaza,  arrangement  iif  Ct'towc 

bearers  In   464 

boxes  in,  clinllKillir    47S 

lirllliani  scone  In. .  470 
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Mu'waiye.  plaza,  sword  swallowing 

of 'HlOm'mosfma  in   470 

prayerpluraes,  planting  of.  after 

ceremonies   481 

procession  of,  in  plaza   47.V476 

to  house  of  tire  Ot'towe   476 

rehearsal  of  the  dance  of   4.58 

removal  of  ornaments  from   476 

.Si'aa'  te'wita,  dance  or  'Hle'- 

wekwein   466 

'HIem'mosona  again  swal- 
lows sword  in   467-468 

prayer    of  'HIem'mosona 

overbo.xesin   469 

sword  swallowing  in.  466-467,469 

sprinkling  of  Ot'tov.  e  by   476 

Sword  order  of  Great  Fire  fra- 
ternity, entrance  into  plaza 

by   469-470 

tehl'nawe.  placing  of   463 

women  and  girls,  co>tume  of. . .  460 

novice,  washing  head  of   4.58 

novices,  administering  of  medicine 

water  to   4.i7 

prayer  i)lumes,  making  and  deposit- 
ing of,  in  spring   454,  iX> 

rock  markings,  description  of  cer- 
tain   444,  44.1 

spring,  claim  of  'Hle'wekwe  in  re- 
gard to  (iititr)   4.Tfi 

member  of  party  visiting,  cos- 
tumes of   4.Vi 

Su'ni-a'shiwanni.  creation  of   44.i 

sword,  swallowing  of,  by  fraternity 

father  and  novice   4.i7 

sword  blades,  keeper  of  (note)   451 

sword  swallowing,  ceremony  pre- 
ceding  4.S7 

tehl'nanO.  description  of  {nole)...  4.T0-4.M 
tehl'nawe.    presentation    of,  to 

'  H  lem 'm  oson  a   456 

ZtnTi  place  of  nativity  (nofr)   444 

Znfiis,  snow  legend  of   446 

f K'l'fhi'kvr  (('nrttin  frnlrrniljO   .Tfi9-.576 

application  formenibcrsliipin.form 

of   570 

cactus,  collection  of   .571 

elTcct  of  breaking  (nofn   .575 

(igbling  in  jilaza  with   ."75 

cactus  and  willows,  dancing  with. .  .573 

placing  of.  around  altar   .572 

cactus  l)earer«,  meeting  (lie   .571 

procession  of,  to  villneT>   572 

cactus  dance.  prcr>aration  for   573-574 

cHctiis  danrers.  dancing  In  fAnat 

by   .574.  .575 

pniccssion  t'iplB»i  by   574,  .575 

cactus  plant  the  symlwil  of   570 

ceremony,  Imtbing  of  pnrlicipiinls 

in   .573 

dppositinB     of     rai  lue  !<iid 
swit.lic  Bfter  "  "fi 

roiipirint-dlrinc  of .  srtt 
dry  Iminting,  chumrter  of  i  ri'ilt ). ..  .57.5 
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iiK'diciiK-  wiiter, coiiswiiuidii  of,  l)y 

l>i''k\vlii   ■•''i'l 

mi'inluT",   costumf  wdni    l)y,  in 

I)ltizii   T)"  I 

novice,  ctTt'iiiony   over  piiiiitinK 

with   575 

CLToiiiony  oviT.  willi  ciirtus. .  571-672 
ciTcmoiiy  with  cactus  and  wil- 
lows ovur   573 

ilistnictiniis  ttiveii  to   ,570 

prnyer  plumes,  depositiiit;  of,  hy 

(U'piity   570, 571 

prepanitioii  of.  Ijy  nieinbcrs  of. .  .570 
qUHlilicatioiis  for  raomborship  in.  569-570 

shrine  sacred  to   570 

willows,  collection  and  ceremony 

over   571 

women,    separation    of   members  ■ 

from,  during  ceremonies   571 

yucca  glauca,  division  of   571 

Ma'ike  'Illan'nakwc  (Great  Fire  frater- 
nity)  48.5-521 

Fire    order — division    of  Sword 

order   504-511 

bud  medicine,  desire  of  women 

for   506 

ceremonial  chamber,  placing  of 

trees  upon   507 

dry  painting,  making  of   .507 

female  members,  dress  of   509 

fifth  day,  ceremonies  of   508-511 

first  night,  ceremonies  of   504-.506 

Great  Fire  fraternity,  close  of 

dance  of   510-.511 

dance  of   510 

'Hlem'mosona,  address  to  peo- 
ple by    505 

depositing  of  prayer  plumes 

by   508 

distribution  of  medicine  by.  .505 
juniper    .splinters,  ceremony 

with   504 

male  members,  decoration  of  . .  509 
meal  and  corn  grains,  eagerness 

for   508 

meal,  husk  of,  ceremony  with 

novice's    504 

mi'li,  ceremony   over  novice 

with   505 

novice,  ceremony  over   .508 

conducting  of,  to  ceremo- 
nial chaniber   .504 

swallowing  of  sword  by   505 

painting,  effect  of  blemish  on..  507 
plaza,  proce.'-sion  of  members 

to   .509-510 

spot  in,  .sacredness  of   508 

sword  swallowing  in   .510 

second  day,  ceremonies  of  .506-.508 

splinters,  ceremony  with   506 

sword,  ceremony  over  novice 

with   505 

failure  of  novices  to  swallow 

(note)   505 

sword  blades,  dancing  with   504 
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Fire  order,  sword  blades,  distribu- 
tion of   .504 

size  of  (note)   .504 

Sword  order,  ceremony  with 
trees  by  'Ulem'mosonaand.  .507-.508 

sword  swallowing  (note)   .505 

trees,  ceremony  over   .506 

collection  of   .500 

placing  of,  in  eercmoiiial 

chamber   .506 

sprinkling  (if  meal  upon   .507 

Ke'pachu.derivationof  word  (7«.i(f  ) .  486 

Kok'ko 'hlan'na,  order  of   487-490 

anthropicgods  associated  with.  487 
preparation  of  patient  to  re- 
ceive the   487 

mark  of  (  note)   48 

method  of  joining   487 

patient,  ceremony  over  body 

of   488,489 

ehamberof.arrivalofgodsat  488 
departure    of    gods  from 

chamber  of   490 

eating  of  bread  by   490 

gifts  presented  to   490 

intermis.5ion   in  ceremony 

over   489 

performance  of  fire-makers 

over   489 

performance   of  Kwe'lele 

over   489-490 

washing  of  head  of   490 

sore  throat,  ceremony  for  the 

cure  of   487-490 

story   of  meeting   of  Kok'ko 

•hlan'na  and  Shumai'koli   487 

language  of  songs  of  (note)   486 

Ma'<ke  'Hlan'na  (Great  Fire),  divi- 
sions of  order  of   485 

O'naya'nakla,  initiation  into  order 

of   490-.504 

a'kwamosi,  consecration  of  wa- 
ter by   492 

forming  of  cro.ss  of  meal  by.  492 

ashes,  sprinkling  of   492, 494 

Beast  Gods,  food  deposited  for. .  492 
ceremonial    chamber,  adorn- 
ment of  members  in   491 

assembling  in   491 

gue.st  in,  privileges  of   498 

seating  of  members  in   491,492 

ceremony,  excitement  of  par- 
ticipants in   495-496 

choir,  two  men  of,  performances 

by   499 

two  men  of,  .sprinkling  of 

ashes  by   499 

closing  ceremonies   .502 

director,  dancing  of   .500 

Fire  fraternity,  playing  with 

fire  by   495 

Fire  order,  member.ship  in  (vote)  490 

first  night,  ceremonies  of   491-495 

fourth    night,    decorations  in 

chamber  on   498 
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O'nayu'nalila,  fourth  night,  open- 
ing ceremony  on   498-499 

personal  adornment  on   498 

guest,  playing  with  fire  by  a   495 

Little  Fire  fraternity,  theurgi.st 

of,  performances  by  .500-501 

material,  extracted,  actions  of 

theurgi.sts  with   501 

meal,  distribution  of   to  each 

person   492 

meml)ers,  manipulation  of  live 

coals  by   SOU 

novices,  ceremony  with   .501 

dancing  of   493,  .500 

decorations  of   499-.500 

performance  of  fraternity 

fathers  with   493 

performance  of  warrior  over 

the   493 

patients,  articles  extracted  from 

bodies  of   501 

practicing  upon   493 

prayer,  offering  of   493 

preiiaraliims  for.  on  first  day.  490-491 

sand  painting,  making  of   491 

second  night,  ceremonies  of..  49.'>-196 

close  of  ceremonies  of   496 

dress  of  members  on   496 

,Sia  guest,  performances  by   497 

Sia  Indian,  dancing  of   497 

suelting,  practicing  of,  by  nov- 
ices  502 

Sword  order,  performances  by 

mail  of   .503 

thcurgisf,  actions  of  a   5()2-.t03 

theurgists,  gesticulations  of   495 

method   of   action  by;  in 

healing   493 

practicingof   49(1, 497, 600 

third  night,  dose  of  ceremonies 

(if   497-49S 

mil  king  of  pictures  during..  496 

variations  noted  in  ]>*84   .502-503 

warrior,  dancing  of   496 

healing  of  sick  by   49(5 

sucking  nt  heart  liy   493 

woman  theurgists.  dancing  of. .  497 

writer,  iiracticing  on  the   .500 

olTlccrs  of   48.5-4«fi 

orders,  numlier  of,  In   485 

origin  of   4>Wi 

ro''slklshi  (spnioo  tree),  order  of.  61.5-.521 
a 'k  wa  most ,  consecration  of  med- 
icine water  by   519 

making  of  medicine  water 

by   617 

altar,  sprinkling  meal  on   .517 

Beast  Oods,  singing  of  songs  to.  515 
chamber,  liead  wn«liing  in...  519-620 
position  of  pflMicipanto  in..  .5)9 

close  of  niglit  fcrenionies   51X 

food,  otTerings  of   517 

•HlOm'niosonn,  ndmlnislering 

of  medicine  water  by   .520 

Nfl'ke'e,    mnhinR    nt  ("T'T'''' 
plumes  to   516 
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Po'tsiklshi.  order  of.  Xa'ke'e,  song  to  .515 
novice,  attempt  by.  to  swallow 

tree  sword   .518 

meal .  spri  n  k  I  ing  of  trees  wi th .  .520,  -521 
medicine  water,  spraying  throat 

with  :   .520 

outdoor  festival  of   .520 

plaza,  dance  with  trees  in  '  520 

procession  to   .520 

rhombus  and  flute,  use  of  ( noff  i .  516 
.songs,  singing  of.  in  chamljer..  .519 

sworrls.  preparation  of   517 

I)Utting  away  of   .521 

time  of  holding  ceremonial   515 

trees,  ceremony  of  'HlC-m'mo- 

sona,  etc.,  with  517-518 

ceremony  over   .516 

collection  of.  by   .516 

depositing  of   .521 

plucking  of  buds  from   .521 

tree  swords,  danger  in  swallow- 
ing (Ho(r)   520 

Sho'tiklanna  (Arrow  order),  origin 

of   511-515 

arrow  swallowing  by  members 

of   .513 

arrows,  description  of  i  note) . . .  513 

closing  ceremony  of   515 

decoration  of  mcmlxT*  of   512 

'Hlfm'mosona,  distribution  of 

arrows  by   612-513 

prayer  of.  with  swords   514 

indoor  dance  of   .512 

men.  washing  of  heads  of   512 

novice,  arrow  ceremony  over  . .  513 
O'pompia  mountain,  attaching 

reed  to  tree  on   .512 

origin  of   511 

reed,  prayers  over   511-512 

Si'aa'te'wita,  procession  to   .513 

sword  swallowing  in  .513.514 

song  and  dance  by  roeml>ers 

of   .514-515 

table  showing  order  of  swonl 

swallowing   .514 

time  of  holding  ceremonial   511 

warrior,  preparation  of  a  rood 

by   611 

songs  from  the  Ke'pachn.  slanwis  of.  4W 
Mn'Ikr   tSnn'nnkti-r  ( l.ittir   fVrr  fmtrr- 

vitti)   .549-569 

division  of.  reason  for  the   .549-5.50 

fire  display  of  . . .    .S4<i 

four  on1er«  of     .549 

Little  Fire  frotemity.  order  of  Pa'- 

yatiimu  of   .'ifiS-.s^i* 

origin  of,  legend  of   .Tfi«_.v;ji 

te'na'siili,  nw  of  inofri   .V^ 

Nai'uchi.  warrior  of  the   S49 

tiew  twxly.  naming  of   .550 

O'naya'nahla.  ceremony  of  intlin 

lion  into   ViO-Vit 

altar,  de««rTipHon  of  5.S1 
sprinkling  o(  Uttie  Fire  fr« 
teniity  f<f»-N» 
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O'liiiyii'iiiikla,  ii'kwiuiiDsi,  pri'pnrii- 

tldti  1)1'  nu-cliciiu'  wiitiT  by   6(U 

n'kwiiraosi,  spriiikliuK  '<<  "I'lir 

by   ■'••'3 

Bcnsl  Goils,  frulernity  fiillRTs 

roprt'scntiiis  si)irils  of   riil2 

visit  to  <'liiiml)cr  of  I"'1iii1hi- 
kwc  ( I'.iit,'!"'  ili'U  M  rnitcr- 

nily)  Ijy   MS 

bowl,  omplyiiig   into  excavii- 

tioii  of  contents  of   SliS 

chumbor,  marks  iij   65S 

I)l(icin(r  of  novices  in   552 

scone  in   560 

singinK  in   559 

sleeping  in  ceremonial   553 

«nr  tiiles  reeitofl  in  the   561 

ceremonies,  closing  of  fourth 

day   564 

prei)aration  of  chamber  for.  5.50 
chuparral-coek,  movements  of 

oliaracters  representing   562 

children,  dancing  of  trio  of   563 

dance,  close  of,  on  second  day . .  5.55 

opening  of   .554 

decorations,  designs  used  in  . . .  561 
dry  painting,  preparation  of  ...  .560 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  cere- 
mony with  fire  by   5.56-557 

distribution  of  medicine  by.  .560 

graceful  dancing  of   563 

elder  brother  Bow  priest  and 

Bear,  peculiar  dance  of  .563-564 

first  day,  ceremonies  of   .5.50 

fourth  day,  ceremonies  on  5ii0-.564 

fraternity,   greeting    to  each 

member  of  .550-5.51 

invocation  to  the   552 

fraternity    fathers,  ceremony 

with  novices  by   562 

grinders,  dancing  of   .5.56,  5.58 

dress  of   .554 

removing  of  ornaments  of. .  5.56 

Ko'tiUili,  costume  worn  by   559 

dancing  of,  in  house  of  Little 

Fire  fraternity   5.59 

gathering    of    certain,  in 

chamber   558 

Little  Fire  fraternity,  story  tell- 
ing in  house  of   5.59 

Little    Fire   fraternity  house, 

smoking  of  cigarettes  in   559 

medicine,  grinding  of   .553-5.54 

making  of   .5.5.5-.5.56 

method  of  using  {note)   .560 

utensils  used  in  •_   .5.54 

medicine  grinders,  baptizing  of.  .558 
medicines  of  Beast  Gods,  collec- 
tion of   552-.553 

medicine    water,  preparation 

of   552-5.53 

mystery  medicine  order,  prac- 
ticing of  healing  by  members 

of   *  563 

night,  ceremony  of  first   .550-5.53 

novices,  decoration  of   561 
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O'naya'nakla,    plant  medicines, 

other  {note.)   5.54 

rod,  striking  body  with   .5.57 

second  day,  ceremonies  on...  .5.53-.5.55 
snnflowerpowder,i)urpoBesof.  .5()0-.561 

third  day,  ceremonies  on  .55.5-.5.58 

clewing  ceremonies  of   .5.58 

third  night,  exercises  of   .5.58-.560 

yucca  baccala,  striking  with  ...  .5.57 
Pe'shii'silcrkHc  ii'inic.x  fraternity), 

sun  dance  of   .564-.56K 

ceremony  of  March,  11)04   .5li4-.568 

ceremony,  tamene.'-s  of   .566 

coals,  preparation  of  juniper   .565 

dancers,  costume  worn  by  leader 

of   .565 

Hopi  jugglers,  greatness  of   .568 

Hopi  order,  limited  membership 

in   .568 

method  of  employment  of 

shaman  of   508 

Hopi  order  of  Mystery  medicine, 

mode  of  practicing  6(i7-.568 

Hopis,  rumor  of  ree.stablishment 

of  order  among   568 

jugglery,  remarkable  acts  of. .  .566-.567 

juniper,  gathering  of   .565 

male  dancers,  dress  of   .565-.566 

medicine,  bathing  of  dancers 

with   666 

plaza,  ceremony  of  sprinkling 

coals  in   566 

sprinkler,  dress  of   565 

sun  dance,  ceremony  of,  con- 
vening of  fraternity  for   564 

women  dancers,  costume  of   .566 

Zuni.  introduction  of  a  Mystery 

medicine  order  into   567 

Zufiis,  superstition  of,  about   564 

plate  cxxvi,  explanation  of   550 

standing  of,  in  Zuni   .549 

Ne'ivcku'c  {Galaxii  fraternity)   429-438 

novice,  initiation  of,  in  Fire  order. .  428 
novices,  administering  of  medicine 

to   434-435 

orders  embraced  in   429 

painting  of  the   4.33,434 

plume  offerings,  jokes  introduced 

during  blessing  of   434 

plume  olferings  of   433 

Si'aa'  te'wita,  dress  of  Ne'wekwe 

in   436,437 

stone,  animal  fetish  of   432 

tablet  altar  of   432 

bar  above   432 

writer's  first  meeting  with   431,432 

1  Siln' iak'iakwc  {Hunters fraterjuli/)   438-444 

animal  dance  of  the   440 

Beast  Gods,  offering  of  game  to   440 

ceremonial  chamber  of  the   438 

ceremonial  over  deer  killed  in  a 

hunt   140,441 

deer,  prayer  on  trapping  a   440 

fetishes  of,  use  of  the   438 

game,  process  of  securing   439,440 

ground  painting  of  order  of   438 
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hunt,  suct'esH  in,  arrows  used  for. ..  439 
prayer  i)lumes,  limitations  on  ofFer- 

ingof   440 

rabbit  hunt   441-4-13 

ceremony  over  rabbits  tal<eii  in.  443 

description  of   442-443 

place  of  occurrence   442 

purpose  of   442 

subordinate  orders  of  the   438 

Shi'wamiakirc   42H-429 

administering  of  theurgists  of   430 

Bi''M'si,  pliuc  of  liisappearance  of.  430 

blessing  of  plumeolTerings  by   4.34 

c<rtiiin  terms  used  during  a  song  of.  434 

disgusting  practices  of  the   437 

dry  painting  of   J28 

fast  from  animal  food  by   428 

gods  associated  with   429,430 

image,  guardian  of   429 

possessed  by   429 

Kok'ko  'hlan'iiH,  dress  of,  in  Si'aa' 

te'xvita   43.5,436 

Ko'yernshi  appear  in  plaza  with...  430 
meal  and  prayer  i>lumes,  deposit- 
ing of   428 

medicine,  method  of  administering.  437 

mimicry  of  members  of   4.37,4;'.S 

sacred  deerskin  of   429 

Shii'mnakive   530-649 

luquisition  of  Shumai'koli  mask.s 

by   581 

a'kwamosi,  nctionsof,  dnringgrind- 

ing  

ceremony  over  grinders  by   544 

con.secration  of  water  by   5.38 

altar.  si)rinkling  of  meal  on   534 

oercmoin'al  cliiimlicr.  condition  of. 

before  grinding  medicine  ..  543-544 

placing  of  fetishes  in   533 

chamber,  seating  of  participants 

in   534-5,35 

singing  In   538 

songs  and  dancing  in   63.5-536 

ceremonial  bonse.  apjiroach  of  Shu- 
mai'koli, etc.,  to   5.37 

ceri  nionies.  similar  nmnng  Hop! 

Indians   547 

charm,  cITecl  on  Shiimal'koli of   540 

Chi'pia.  arrival  of  n  .>4hiimarkoli 

from   536 

ii'Inrii  nf  Shiinmi'knlf  and  Ihc 

.'^ai'apa  to   547 

rlouds,  prepiirntion  of  by  rlond- 

maker   539 

corn,  iMir  r)f,  cpremony  over  novlced 

with   MO 

ilaiicp  directors,  rostnino  worn  by . .  M2 

dancers,  iiroeiiring  of   542 

sprinkling  of.  with  nshes   546 

dances,  Invitation  of  wotnrli  to  pHr- 

lleipnle  In   5!« 

llrsi  day,  eercninnles  "f   5.12-584 

preparing  for  ooromonlps  of   53J 

fourth  day,  eeremonles  on   .586-58" 
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fourth  night,  ceremonies  of   .')37-.>13 

fraternity,  decoration  of  bodies  of 

members  of  .5.37-.538 

indecency  of  (7ifl/c  1   541 

woman  of,  certtmonies  by   .535 

gods,  making  ofTerings  to   .5.34 

grinders,  costume  of   -.544 

grinders  and  dancers,  placing  of. . .  .544 
grinding  ceremonies,  continuation 

of  .54tV-.547 

grin<ling  of  medicine,  dance  dur- 
ing   .545-,546 

initiation  into,  ceremony  of   .532-549 

lighted  com  husks,  pelting  each 

other  with   .541-.542 

meaning  of  word   .530 

medicine,  grinding  tif  514—515 

preparation  of   .543-546 

members,  .seating  of.  in  ceremonial 

chamber   .533 

mole,  charred,  use  of  ( nolc)   .532 

morning  star,  first  nppeatance  of. ..  .541 

nose,  piercing  of  septum  of   ,532 

novices,  ceremony  with   .5,33 

ceremony     with  eagle-wing 

plumes  over   .541 

ccri'mony  with  mi'li  over   .510 

dance  of   .5.39-,540 

officers,  clans  of   fiXi 

seating  of,  in  ceremonial  cham- 
ber   .5.33 

origin  of.  explanation  .5.30-531 

other  remedies  of   .5.32 

patient,  treatment  of,  by   .530 

patron  gods  of   .5.30 

plants,  medicinal,  collection  of   .543 

prci>iiratioii  of.  forgriniling   .544 

plaza,  pi'rformances  by  Sai'apn  and 

Shumai'koli  in   542 

rattle  and  pottery  drum,  song  with.  .534 

Sai'npn,  dance  of   ,540 

dress  of   .537 

masks  of   .5.37 

Sai'aiwi  god.  pcrsonator  of,  porform- 

anee  by  ■   .V34 

second  day,  paraphernalia  added  (o 

altar  on   ,534 

second  night,  een'monie«  on  the.  .5.34-5,36 
Sbnmai'koli.  costume  worn  by  . . .  ■5.'J6-.5.37 

dnnee  of   .5.39 

five  remaining,  dance  of   541 

tnask  of   536 

of  the  North,  danoe  of   540 

wearing  of  masks  of   .531 

Si'aa'  le'wita,  dnnctng  amiind  ttw 

In    .542 

songs,  grinding,  langnagp  of  (nnfrl.  545 
Ihlril  day.  preparing  pnniphpma- 

lia  on  

visit  of  dirwuir  of,  to  tARiinA.  oh- 

jerl  "f   MT-6W 

rorenionlcs.  orvasion  of   

pri'iw  rat  ions  fi>r   M* 

variations  in   .54^Mt) 
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visit  of  i,'oils,MWiiiliiij,'  llif  iiiiproncli 

iif,  liv  luivic'c  s   MM 

(IniUT  cm  niof  nf  rliiniiljiT 

i.y   wa 

(liiiiciiiK  ill  rluiiiihcr  hy   Mi) 

entering     nf  ccTcinoiiiiil 

chamber  l>y  (he   fil.s-.>lS) 

Iirdccssiiiii  into  village  liy 

the   548 

water,   eereiiioiiy    uilh  ei(,'iirelte 

over  cdnseenited  

\V(imen,  dress  of   ■''38 

C'haliukin  (Fjiijlr  tlnwi,  Snilrniitij)  ...  521-528 

O'liiiyii'iiakla,  initiation  into   522-527 

a'liwaniosi,     consecration  of 

iiiodieine  water  by   523 

sprinkling  of  altar  by   524 

anthropic  gods,  appearance  of 

certain   526 

ashes,  ceremony  with   525 

chamber,  positions  of  certain 

members  in   523 

Chaparral-cock,  men  represent- 
ing, sprinkling  of  ashes  by  . . .  525 
choir,  member  of,  curious  an- 
tics of    525 

cigarettes,     ceremony  with 

smoke  of   523 

closing  ceremonies  of   52.5-526 

eagle  plumes,  sprinkling  with  .  524 
February  ceremonial,  features 

of   526-527 

fetishes,  ceremony  with   .523 

I'ourth  night,  ceremonies  of   522 

He'hcagods.  decorations  of   .526 

pelting  of,  with  fire   .526 

juggler,  performance  by   525 

members,  decoration  of  bodies 

of   .522 

novices,  assembling  of  .   522 

decoration  of   ,522 

patients,  assembling  of   524 

prayer      plumes,  ceremony 

with   523-524 

prayer  plumes  and  tablet  altar, 

preparation  of   522 

tricks,  performance  of  two...  .526-,527 
two  men,  thousand-yard  run 

by   .526 

U'huhukwe,    animal  fetishes 

of   522 

woman,  tardy,  action  with   527 

orders  of   521 

sick  man,  ceremonial  over   .527-.528 

Kia'kwemosi,  actions  over  pa- 
tient by   .527-,528 

Beast  Gods  appealed  to  by . .  528 

officiating  capacity  of   528 

smallpo.x,  case  of   527 

Esthetics  in  Indian  symbolism   xxv 

Esthetology,  work  in   xxn 

Ethnology,  descriptive,  work  in   xL 

physical   x 

practical  scope  of   ix 

Et'towe.    iSie  Mythology.) 

explanation  of.    (.See  A'shiwanni,  Rain 
priesthood.) 
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Everett,  \V.   E.,    records  of  .\tliapascau 

trilies  sent  by   xvi 

Expedition  of  bS79,  assistance  by  Army  to.  10,17 

collection  of  relies  by   16-18 

objection  to   17 

thrciiteiicd  outbreak  of  the  Indians   17 

Fewkes,  J.  W.,  arclicologie collection  made 

by,  in  Porto  Rico   xij 

archeologic   explorations   of,  in  the 

Southwest   xvi-xvil 

archeologic  survey  of  I'orto  Rico  by  ..  XXVII 

collection  made  by,  in  Chihuahua   XLI 

collection  of  specimens  from  New  Mex- 
ico made  by   xu 

Investigation  of  Porto  Rican  zemiism 

by   XL 

memoir  of,  on  Hopi  katcinas   xxvi.XLlll 

memoir  on  Pueblo  ruins  by   xuil 

memoir  of,  on  pottery  of  Arizona  and 

New  Mexico   .xxvi.xuii 

study  of  Porto  Rican  economy  by   xiv 

Field  refearchesand  explorations   .xiv,.xviii 

Financial  statement  of  Bureau,  1901-2   XLiv 

First  world  (La'tow  te'hula,  Wing  world). 

(See  Mythology.) 
Fletcher,  Alice  C,  monograph  on  Pawnee 

ritual  by   .xxxviii,  XLill 

study  of  Pawnee  ritual  by   xvi 

Foods,  native,  worthy  of  adoption  xxvill 

Fovvke,  Gerard,  archeological  exploration 

by   -XV 

Foxes,  study  of  dialect  of  :   xiv,  xxxv 

texts  of   xxxv 

Fort  Wingate  road,  old,  evidences  of  an- 
cient settlement  along   16 

Fraternities,  origin  and  functions  of.  (See 

Esoteric  fraternities. ) 
Games.    (See  Cu.stoms;  history,  arts,  and.) 

Games,  aboriginal   xxiv 

Garrison,  G.  P.,  annotation  of  Morli's  history 

of  Texas  by   XLi 

Gatschet,  A.  S.,  Algonquian  linguistic  re- 
searches of  XXXVI 

linguistic  investigation  of  .xviii 

Peoria  grammar  and  vocabulary  of . .  xxxvi 

Gila  valley,  arelieologic  exploration  of  xviii 

Gill,  De  L.,  photographs  taken  by  XLili 

somatological    illustrations  prepared 

by  XVIII 

work  of,  in  Indian  Ten  itory   x v 

on  illustrations  XLiii 

Gods,  ancestral,  origin  of.  (SeeMythology.) 
rabbit  hunt  with  the.    (See  Anthropic 
worship  and  ritual.) 
Gods  of  War.    (See  Mythology.) 

origin  of  the  diminutive.  (SeeMythol- 
ogy. ) 

Greenland,  field  work  in   ix 

Haida,  researches  among  xvni 

study  of  social  organization  of   xxxiv 

Hako,  Pawnee  ceremony  of,  monograph 

on   xvi,xxxvni,  XLiii 

Ha'lo'kwe  (;Ant  fraternity).    (See  E.soteric 

fraternities.) 
Han'tliplnkla.  (SeeMythology.) 
He'alonsft'to.    (See  Mythology.) 
Heraldic  devices,  aboriginal   .xxiii 
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Hcriildry,  iilioriginiil,  moiiogrnjih  on   XVII 

Hewitt,  .1.  N,  I'..,  jiborifjiiial  ciiiu-cptions  of 

the  supornntiirul  stuilii-d  l)y   xxxix-xi. 

Iroquoian  linguistic  material  arranged 

by   XXXVI 

monograph  of,  on  Iroquoi,s  creation 

mytli!3   XXXVI,  XLiil 

Historical  events,  summary  of.    {See  Cus- 
toms; history,  arts,  and.) 
'Hle'wekwe  (Wood  fraternity)  or  Sword 
swallowers.    {See  Esoteric  fraterni- 
ties. ) 

February  ceremonial  of.    (See  Esoteric 
fraternities.) 
Holmes,  W.  H.,  archeological  exploration 

by   XV 

investigation  of  northeastern  Algnn- 

(luiansby   xiv 

monograi)h  on  aboriginal  pottery  by...  xxv 
Hopi,  panlhciKin  of,  illustrated  memoir 

on   xxvi,  xi.ni 

Household,  the.    {Sre  Customs:  history, 
arts,  and.) 

Hopis,   PImas,  and  Navnhos,  coming  of. 
(See  Mythology.) 

HrdlicUa,  Ales,  soniatological  work  of   xix 

iTiiilnliiin,  ciiltiiral  stage  of   xxi,  XXil 

IridiMii  'I'lTritory,  field  work  in   ix, 

XIV,  XVII.  XVIII 
Industries,  arts  and.    [See  Customs;  his- 
tory, ui  ts  and.) 

Introduction   l-'20 

Inveulion,   stage  of,  in  cultural  evolu- 
tion  XXI, xxn 

lown,  field  work  in   ix.xiv,  xvii 

Iroquois,  creation  myths  of,  monograph 

on  ,   XXX VI. XI, 

orcnilii  of   xxxix 

Irrigiilion,  iiborigiiiiil   xil.XIfl 

Iln,  arcliiiic'  language  of   XV 

ethnologic  study  of   xv 

,Jenks,  A.  K.,  aiiplii'ation  of  the  methods  of 

the  Hurean  by.  in  thi'  riiilippiiu's. . .  XXXII 

cdiloriiil  work  of   xi.ii 

investigation  of   birch-bark  industry 

by   XIII,  XXXI 

memoir  on  wild  rice  by   xill.xxxi 

.fi'iniiklmiapklalea.    (See  Mylhology.) 
.loncs,  VVilliam,  collalioralion  of,  in  synop- 
sis of  Indiiin  languages  1  XXXIV 

linguistic  researches  of   Xtv 

Katcinas,  Hopi,  illustrated  report  on.  xxvi,  Xuii 

Kathlcliict,  published  texts  of   XXXVI 

Kliilii'silo,  order  of.    (Sir  Esolerlr  frntprnl- 
tles.) 

Klii'iiakwe,  adoption  of  the  surviving,  by 

the  A'shlwe.    (Srr  Mythology. ) 
KlA'NAKWK,  qrAKRKNNIAI,  HANC  K  OF  217-2"2fi 

A'sliiwnnnl,  (Irsl  body  of,  pontribnflons 

to   223,224 

rcmovnl  of  gifts  by   22f) 

Corn  elim,  women  of,  head  of  priest 

waslied  by   222 

pre^entnlioii  of  corn  to   223 

dancers,  throwing  of  gift*  bjr,  to  the 
people   226 
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KiA'XAKWE,  ETC.— Continued. 

food,  blessing  and  deposition  of   221 

It'sep;isha,  costume  worn  by.  in   219 

Kla'kwemosi,  buck  given  to,  carving 

of   225.226 

Kla'nakwe,  closing  scenes  of  dances  of.  226 
costume  worn  by  pcrsonatorsof ..  219 

dancing  of,  in  Si'aa'  te'wita   224 

feast  of  personators  and  others...  222,223 

masks  of  persfinators  of   218 

package  of  food  made  by  each   223 

praying  of,  during  presentation  of 

basket  trays   225 

presentation   of  ba.skpt   trays  to 

A'shiwanni  by   224,225 

priest  of,  dancing  before  dwelling 

of   222 

procession  of  personators  of   21S,  220 

rehearsing  of  a  dance  by   221.222 

return  of,  with  gifts  for  A'shiwanni.  224 
.singing  of.  in  Chu'pawa  ki'wiisine.  220 

songs  of  the.  language  of   218 

warriors  of,  masks  of  219,220 

Kok'ko  ko'han  (white  gods),  why  so 

called    217 

Ko'thlama.  costume  worn  by.  in   219 

Ko'yemshi,  amusement  of  audience  by.  224 

burlesf)\iing  of  dancers  by   226 

presentation  of  gifts  to  child  by   226 

moccasins,  jiainling  of   221 

l>aint,  grinding  of   221 

reason  of  Zunis  for  giving   218 

ritual  of,  in  ."^i'aa' te'wita   218 

Sa'ya'hlia,  costume  worn  by.  in   219 

Si'aa'  te'wita,  formation  of  A'shiwanni 

in    224 

KiowB,  heraldry  of   xvii.  xxiil 

Kiowa  Apache,  heraldic  system  of   xvii 

Ki'wi'sine,  building  of.  by  the  A'shiwi. 

tStr  Mythology. ) 
Kok'ko  Milan'na,  order  of.    (Sec  Esoteric 

fraternities.) 
Ko'loowisi  (Plumed  ,*erpenti.  coming  of, 
and  involuntary  iniliation  into  the  Ko'- 
tiklli.  (.Sfp  Anthnipic  worship  and  ritual.) 
Kor'kokshi.  (S(r  Anthropic  worship  and 
ritual. ) 

Ko'tikili,  voluntary  initiation  info,  (See 

Anthropic  worship  and  ritual.) 
Kroeber,  A.  L.,  collaboration  of.  In  compar- 
ative philology   XXXIV 

linguistic  researches  of,  in  Cftlifoniin .  xxxv 
Kn'plshlaya  (lightning  makers).    (.Mr*' My- 
thology. Lightning  makers. ) 
Ku'ynpiill'sa  (the  'Chn 'kwena K    (Srr  My- 
tholcigy. ) 

Ij«nd  lonnrc,  Indian  system  of   XXXti-xxxm 

lyflngnages.  Indian,  comjmrRlive  synopsis 

"f   xxxiv 

I/Pary .  Ella,  in  rharge  of  diMrlhntinn  of  doc- 

nment.s   xui 

Utile  Fire  fralemily,  order  of  ra'fuljiniQ 

of.    (Srr  K«oloric  fr«lorniHf«".l 
l.nnd.  .t. .?..  rustiKlian  of  Rnrcan  property. .  x\jn 
McOer,  W  ,!.  |iRp«>rs  on  primitive  psychol- 
ogy by   xxn 

psyoholngte  sludi.  xx 
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Mr(  Jcr.  W  .1 .  rui'iniimi>simcc  (if,  in  (  Dli  iriiclo  \\i 

MH'iiiliijtic  Ntnilii'Siif   x  X  x  II 

Mi'CJuIrt',  .1.  I).,  I'liily  iicdrils  of  iilmriKioiil 

(ccliiiiiliiny  ciilliilcil  by   xx.xil 

ti'cliiuiloKiciil  rc'si'iirclii's  of   xxxii 

Miiiiiii.  uriiiiimiir  iind  vdcahuliiry  ni'   xxxv 

Mai'yii.    iSit  Mylliolony.  i 
MH''kc'Illiiii'imkwi'(L;reiil  Kiiv  Initoniily j. 

(Sre  I'lsoUTic  fnitiTiiities.) 

Maliio.  (ielil  \york  in   ix,  xiv 

Miiniml  Inuniiit;.  I'diiciitional  villu  s  of,  for 

siivaKi's   XXII 

Mii''ki'  >.Saii'n«l;«'i'  (Litllc  Fire  fraternity  i. 

(Sre  Rsoteric  fraternities.) 
Ma'sai'ii'nia.    (Sci:  Mytliology.) 
Mayn.  calendar  systems  of,  memoir  on.  xxxvii, 

XLIII 

codiee.'^  and  antiquities  of,  papers  on  XVIII 

vocabulary  of,  preparation  of   x.xxyi 

Medicai.  practice   384-392 

a'neglakya,  administering  of,  by  Nai'- 

uelii   386 

administering  of,    for  recovering 

stolen  goods   386,387 

collec'tion  of,  re.served  to  certain 

ptTsows   386 

ceremonial  use  of,  by  the  7,unis.....  386 

legend  associated  with   386 

Beast  Uods,  use  of,  in  '  384,385 

cholera  infantum,  massage  treatment 

for   389-,390 

curvature  of  spine,  treatment  in  a 

case  of    390-391 

hysteria,  treatment  in  a  case  of   388-389 

ma.ssage.  use  of,  in  rheumatism   390 

narcotics,  use  of,  among  certain  In- 
dians   385 

Ne'wekwe  fraternity,  rattlesnake  bite 

cured  by   392 

Palen,  Miss,  commendation  of  (vote)  ..  391 
pneumonia,  treatment  in  a  case  of...  387-388 

primitive  surgery,  ca.ses  of   391-392 

thuergists,  confidence  in  the  (note)   390 

Zuiii  doctor,  charges  of   387 

Zunis,  administering  of  medicine  by . . .  384 
doctre-ses,  success  of,  among  the  . .  385 
microbes  and  X  ray.  idea  of,  among 

the   38,5 

use  of  antiseptics  among   385 

Me'she,  younger  Ijrother  BtJW  priest   20 

Mexicans,  Zuni  explanation  of  presence  of. 

{See  Mythology. ) 
Mexico,  ancient  writings  of.  papers  on. .  xxxviii 

cla.s.sification  of  languages  of   xxxiv 

Middle  Place,  finding  of.    {See  Mythology,  j 

Mi'li.    ( .Ste  Mythology.) 

MindelefT,  Victor,  sketches  and  models 

made  by  

study  of,  on  Pueblo  architecture   XLV 

Missouri,  field  work  in   ix  xv 

Molina.  Andoinaro,  acquaintance  "of,  with 

Maya  traditions  and  language  xxxvii 

Maya  vocabulary  prepared  by   xxxvi 

Mooney,  James,    collection   of  heraldic 

shields  made  by   xi,i 

investigation  of  heraldic  systems  by...  xvii, 

XXII-XXIV,  XL 
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Mo(]n  .Mother.    ( ,SV  r  .Mythology.) 

Mooney,  .buues,  work  of,  on  cyclopedia  of 

native  tribes    xi, 

Morii,  P.,  history  of  'j'exas  by   xi,i 

Mortuary  customs.    {See  Customs;  history, 

arts,  and.) 

Mud,  walls  of,  in  the  Southwest   xxix 

Mu"kwe.    (See  Mythology.) 

Mu'la.    (See  Mythology.) 

Mii'waiye,  the.    {See  Esoterii'  fraternities.) 

Mythology   20-61 

ancestral  gods,  arrow  points  of  place  of 

making  (v/ile).   33 

creation  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods.  33,34 
Divine  Ones,  visit  of,  to  Ko'thluwa- 

la'wa   34 

location  and  description  of  Ko'thlu- 

wala'wa   32 

location  of   33 

masks,  creation  of,  by  Great  Father 

Ko'yemshi    34 

mountains  created  by   32 

origin  of   32-34 

creation  of  the  Zuiii  and  Little 
Colorado  rivers  and  Listening 

.spring   32, 33 

Si'wulu'.si'waand  Si'wulu'si''sa, 

journey  of,  and  its  results   32 

table  of  Council  of  the  Gods  and 

corresponding  Zuni  priests   33 

animal  fetishes,  formation  of   .58 

Gods  of  War,  conspire  to  destroy 

rtiwanna   58 

destruction  of  I'tiwaiina   58 

mischievous  actions  of   57 

throwing  of  the  rabbit  stick  by.  57,58 
whipped  by  theirgrandmother.  58 

Animal  fetishes,  origin  of   .57,58 

A'shiwi,  creation  of,  etc   24-26 

attacks  upon,  by  Navahos   61 

descent  into  the  valley  by   61 

flight  and  return  of   61 

Kla'kwemosi,  sacrifice  to  the  flood 

by   61 

To'vva  yiil'lanng  (Corn  mountain), 

place  of  refuge   61 

A'shiwi,  journeying  continued  by   31 

parents  of   24 

quest  for  the  Middle  place   31 

Zuiii  explanation  of  many  ruins   31 

A'shiwi,  journeying  resumed  by   43 

'Kiap'kwena   (Ojo   Caliente),  de- 
scription of  (note)   43 

Ne'wekwe,  disappearance  of  di- 
rector of   43 

Beast  Gods,  creation  of   49 

one  selected  for  each  region   49 

Bow  priesthood,  origin  of  49-51 

Gods  of  War,  celebration  over  scalp.  51 
denounced  by  theCtmgar,  Bear, 
and  Badger  and  welcom<'d  by 

the  Ants   .50 

fir.st  directors  of   51 

fixing  time  of  continence  and 

fast   50 

murder  of  a  Navaho  woman  by.  49,50 
KSw'wituma  and  Wats'usi,  disap- 
pearance of   51 
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ClanK,  fjrif/in  oj   40-43 

choosing  of  cliin  names   iO 

Divine  Ones,  names  of  clans  organ- 

izefl  by   40 

Hiin'iliplnkln,  description  of  a  visit 

to   41-i3 

Pi'ctiikvve,  fletinition  of  (note)   40 

division  of   40, 41 

first  to  malce  prayer  plumes   40 

clouds,  signification  of   21 

Corn  Maidens,  assembling  of,  ill  Si'aa' 

te'wita   56 

assignment  of,  to  the  rain  jiricst  (if 

each  region   M 

Bi"'siisi,  return    of,    to  I.n'klanu 

'kiaia'   o4 

bringing  of,  by   pe'kuin   to  I'ti- 

vvanna   4X 

ceremony  over,  for  corn  

on  roof  of  ki'wi'slne   63 

dance  again  at  I'tivvaiina   56,67 

dance  in  O'he'vva  ki'wi'sinp  and 

Si'aa'  te'wita   48 

dancing  of   32 

destruction  of  corn  by  witches   51 

discovery  of   48,49 

esc'ape  of   49 

fast  of  the  A'shiwanni  over  lo.ss  of . .  b2 

finding  of,  by  Bi"'si'si   ,^)1,62 

by  Divine  Ones   48 

givingof  seeds  to,  by  witche.s  31,32 

gods,  assumed  forms  of  {note)   .53 

'Hla'hewe  drama  (iinlc)   57 

Ke'yaliwa,  meaning  of  lntilr\   4(1 

meal,  olTcriiig  of.  to  the  Council  of 

( he  ( iods   64 

mi'li,  composition  of  (lio^f)  '.  52 

naming  of   3,1 

Pau'tivvtt,  return  of,  to  Ko'thluwa- 

la'wa   53 

Pa'yntiimu,  aid   of,    solicited  by 

(iods  of  War   5fi 

Pa'yntiimu  ciiamorcil  of   48 

procession  of.  Irom  Ku'shilown   68 

protecliou  of,  by  the  gods   49 

in  Hi'aa'  le'wila   86 

rediscovery  of.  and  re-ercntion  of 

corn   61-*7 

relurii  of.  with  l!i"'sl'sl   62 

sprinkling  of.  by  pe'kwlll   66 

Ic'likimiwe,  one  for  eai'h  molilen..  hi 

phinliiig  of,  by  Hl"'!<i<st   63 

Yellow    Olid    nine,  visit  rpMniii 

springs   56 

younger  sl.^ter,  visits  He'pnllnn   66 

Divine  Ones,  nsslslnnce  rendered  tlip 
A'shiwi  by.  In  coming  to  the  outer 

world   2"i,2n 

creiitloll  of   U 

op<'Ming  ol  the  enrlh  by  .  26 

K.orlh  Mother,  syinliolisni  ol   20 

p]t'l>>m.  mittnf  1)1  IHi  hii  Onmnvrr   2R,27 

Hrriingemenl  o(  A'slilwnnnI  about  .  2(5 

Implied  ineHUliigof  (nnir)   26 

Ornaal  ciinreplnwt  nj[  Ihr  titiU'erm  SO-23 


M  YT I  lo  i,f  )f ;  v — Con  tinned.  Page 
Cods  of  War,  A'shiwi,  discovery  of 

strange  fjeople  by   31,35 

A'shiwi,  release  of  all  game  by   38 

discovery  of,  by  KOw'wituma  and 

Wats'usi  J   35 

tight  for  the  A'shiwi   36 

Hiin'iliplnkla,  naming  of  inrtte)  and  - 

ceremonies  at   39 

Kla'nakwe,  ca[>ture  of  certain  gods 

by   37 

dance  of   37 

definition  and  description  of 

(notr)   39 

ko'thlama,  description  of  37,.38 

Ku'yapiili'sfi,  death  of   38 

origin  of  the  diminutive  .34. 35 

Great  Star  (morning  star)  first  appear- 
ance to  the  ,\'stiiwi   27 

Hirihrr  piiii  rrf',  rhii'i'ifirnlion  nflhr  22-23 

celestial,  anthropic.  description  of.  22,23 

cla.ssific.ition  of  22,23 

enumeration  of   22,'23 

number  of  heads   22 

sublerrancan.  anthropic,  nnmcsaiid 

description  of   23 

terrestrial   23 

terreslrial  and  subterranwin.  iiiiali- 

lies  of   23 

HiipiK,  /'ininn.  ami  Xamhon,  mm  in  if  of . .  28,29 
.Ii'mi'klanai>k1alea.  place  of  com- 
ing through  of   29 

description  of   26 

Kln'kwemosi.  planting  of  prayer  plume 

to  Sun  Father  by   27 

K  Ui'tinkur .  niiiijttinn  of  the  »urririnp,  bp 

A'fhiui   G.H 

description  of  {note)   44 

discovery  of   40.  41 

welcomed  by  the  Kla'kwemosl   44 

Kftt'nnkwr.  dritlrnrtinn  o/.  nmt  nmflf  of 

thiiiifn'ffirinij   3&-40 

.V'shiwi. eeremonies  of. before  fight- 
ing   3S,37 

h'o'tikili.  oriffin  of   4B,  47 

appointment  of  offleers  of   47 

gods,  division  of.  among  the  ki'- 

wi'siwe   47 

'Kliiklo.  intnvlnefion  of  the  A'shiwi 

to  the  gods  by   46 

ki'wl'siwe.  building  o(   46 

Ko'niosonn,  definition  of  (nnfri   47 

masks  of  the  gixls,  inspe<<linn  of.  by 

the  A'shiwi   47 

niembi-rship  in  (nnIr)   47 

Ku'plshlaya  (lightning  mnhen))   21.22 

.Vrji'Cfins.  Znni  i  rplnnntinn  of  pmmrr  of  29 

Middle  plseo.  He'pstins  s.vinbolieCT   46 

MiiMIe  plnrr.  tlndinit  of   44. 46 

Mlack   Corn    ppoplp.    (titnif  of 

shi'wanniof   4.^ 

(■^t'lono  of  murk  tNim  pt^">plp.  his- 
tory of  (  nnlr\   V, 

tie'shot « 'yii  1  la . migm tlonnf  A 'shlwi 
lo.  und  l^iidine  nn<\  fi<1n)>1ini«  o( 
BUrk  <^lm  |»<-oplp   44, 4.^ 
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MiililU  iiliH-i .  jiiuUmj  «/— Continued. 
Klii'kwoniosi,  resting  iiliice  of  i"t'- 

loni'of   16 

'Kliin'iixli'iii,  <U'cliirntion  by   Ill 

rrlri'iilof  Klu'Uwcmosi  and  slii'wan- 

ni  of  Ulack  Corn  pi'opU'   4") 

rain-niaki'is,  by  whom  diropti'd   20,21 

description    of,    and   method  of 

working   22 

invoking  of   21 

nietliod  of  prodncing  lliundcr   22 

seeds,  symboHsm  of   22 

sun,  symbolism  of   22 

Sun  Father,  ajjpointmciit  "/  dcpiili/  In   27,28 

A'shiwi,  description  of   28 

selection  ,  of    Ct'towe   by  KOw'- 

witiima   ...  27,28 

Yii'nfjwwuluha,  placing  of,  in  cere- 
mony overCi'towc   28 

undermost  world,  description  of   25 

Uniri'mr,  hryhnihifls  tif   23,24 

A'wonawil'ona,  description  of  23,24 

things  created  by   23, 24 

A'.shiwi,  u.se  of  cloud  synilinls  by, 

reason  for   24 

beings  in  existence  at   23 

creation  of  Earth  Mother   24 

creation  of  stars  and  constellations.  24 

mi'li,  meaning  of   24 

WitclicK,  coming  of,  and  introduction  of 

com   29-31 

A'wisho,  life  of  A'shiwi  at   29 

corn,  elTect  of  the  raven,  owl,  and 

coyote  upon   30, 31 

planting  of  the  corn  and  the  re- 
sults thereof   30,31 

time  periods,  meaning  of  (note)   30 

witches  demand  the  lives  of  two 

children  '   30 

reception  of,  by  A'shiwi   30 

YatokTa,  Sun  Father,  description  of 

(note)   24 

Zuni   20-61 

Zunl  Sidt  lake,  origin  of   58-60 

home  of  "Hli'akwa  (jiote)   60 

'Kla'nanaknana,  care  of,  by  Frog 

clan   59 

departure  of  Ma'we  and  'Uli'- 

akwa.  with  others  from   58, 60 

description  of  ceremony  over 

cleaning  of   59, 60 

home  of  Ma'we  si'ta   58 

story  told  by  'Hli'akwa  at   58, 59 

Santo  Domingo,  turquoise  mines  at 

(note)   58 

settling  of  Ma'we  and  the  Gods  of 

War  at   60 

Zufiis,  first  place  of  residence  of  de- 
ceased   20 

watersupplied  toearth  by  deceased.  20 

Nai'uchi,  elder  brother  Bow  priest   20 

Natal  customs.  (.SVeCu.stoms;  history,  arts, 
and.) 

Natick  dictionary    xxxvn 

Ne'wekwe  (Galaxy  fraternity).  (See  An- 
thropic  worshiji  and  ritual;  Esoteric  fra- 
ternities. ) 
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New  Mexico,  collcclion  of  primitive  art 

objects  fron>   xi.i 

field  work  in   ix,xvi,xvn 

New  Y{)rk,  field  work  in   ix 

Oklahoirui,  licld  work  iu   IX, XVII 

O'naya'nakla.  initiation  into.   (See  Esoteric 
fraternities.) 

initiation  into  order  of.    (See  Esoteric 
fraternities.) 
O'no'hlikfa.    (See  Mythology. ) 

Oregon,  field  work  ill   ix,xiv 

Outer  world  (Tc'kohaiakwi,  Light-of-day 
place).    (Sec  Mythology.) 

Paiute,  vocabulary  of,  obtained   xiv 

I'alle,  Jos(5   20 

Pawnee,  dramatic  ritual  of   xxxix 

Hako  ceremony  of,  monograph  on.,  xxxviii 

Hako  ritual  of,  phonographic  record 
of   xvt 

mythology  of   xxxviii-xxxix 

Pa'yatiimu.    (See  Mythology.) 

Pecos,  ruin  of  pueblo,  situation  of   15 

work  of  expedition  of  1879  at   15, 16 

Pemmican,  an  Indian  food   xii 

Peoria,  grammar  and  vocabulary  of   xvill, 

XXX  VI 

Pe'shii'.silo'kwe    (Cimex    fraternity),  sun 

dance  of.    (See  Esoteric  fraternities. ) 
Philips,  O.  P.,  moving  pictures  of  Pueblo 

life,  taken  by  xvi 

Philology,  comparative,  of   Indian  lan- 
guages  xxxiv-xxxv 

work  in    xxxiv-xxxviii 

Photographs,  anthropometric  measurement 

from   XIX 

Physical  CHARACTERS   383-384 

Zufiis,  albinos  among   383 

forms  of  the   383 

mea.surements   made   by    Dr  A. 

Hrdlickaof   383,384 

Pi'chikwe  (Dogwood  people).     (.See  My- 
thology.) 

Pictographs, heraldic   xxiv 

Pima,  calendric  records  of   XLi 

study  of  industries  of   xiil 

technologic  specimens  collected  from..  XLI 

Pinole,  an  Indian  food   xil 

Pisi-,  houses  of,  in  the  Southwest  xxix 

Plumed  Serpent.    (See  Mythology.) 

Porto  Rico,  aboriginal  objects  collected  in.  XLi 

archeologic  .survey  of   xxviii 

artifacts  and  customs  of  xiv 

field  work  in   ix,  xvii,  xxvii-xxviil 

zemis  of,  investigation  of   XL 

Po'shaiyanki.    (See  Mythology.) 

Po''sikishi  (sprucetree),orderof.  (See Esot- 
eric fraternities.) 

Pottery,  Indian,  developmental  stage  of.,  xxvii 

monograph  on  xxvi 

Pueblo,  memoir  on  ,  x.xvi 

technologic  importance  of   xxvi-xxvii 

Prayer  plumes  (te'likinawe).     (See  Cere- 
monies, calendar  and  calendric.) 

Property  in  land,  communal  Indian  system 

of   XXXIII 

Property  of  the  Bureau   xli-xlii 
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Psychology,  application  of   xx 

methods  of   xx 

worli  in   xx-xxn 

Publications  of  the  Bureau   x  i,n-xi,ni 

Pueblos,  earlier  investigations  of   xi.iv 

former  populousness  of   xir 

house  architecture  of  xxix 

relics  collected  from   xvii,xi,l 

Rain  and  growth  ok  corn,  'Hi.a'hewe 

ceremony  for   180-204 

1890,  reason  for  special  play  of   180 

1891,  special  reason  for  ceremony  in . .  180, 181 

A'shiwanni,  offerings  made  by   187,188 

A'shuwahiinona,  costume  and  dancing 

of  -   199,200 

A'wan  a'mo.si,  hiim'jione  constructed 

by   184 

A'wan  a'  mosono''kIa,  handling  of  corn 

by   184 

Badger  clan,  man  of,  ceremony  by   202 

Bow  priests,  whirling  of  rhombi  by   201 

choirs,  assembling  and  practicing  of. . .  183 
cloud  symbol,  lulling  of  mi'wachi  and 

prayer  plumes  near   203 

corn,  grains  of,  distribution  of   194,195 

preparation  of   186,187 

corn  and  roots,  reception  of,  by  pc'k  win. 

and  ceremonies  over   189 

drama,  closing  ceremonies  of   203,204 

how  divided   181 

fiarticipants  in,  analysis  of  table  of.  182 

feast  of   197 

selection  of   181 

reasons  for   180 

table  of  participants  in   181, 182 

drought.  Pueblos'  fear  of  (7tolc)   181 

eagle  idnmcs,  attaching  of,  to  the  trees.  200 
elder  brother  Bow  priest,  bringing  of 

certain  charadcrsby   182 

flutes,  description  of   190,191,192 

flutists,  praying  of   203 

Frog  clan,  action  in  pinza  by  man  of, 

{dim  note)    200 

he'kupowanhak'tona,    costume  and 

dressing  of   197,19s 

lickupowannr,    jmiying    of  .pc'kwln 

over   198,199 

preparation  of  a   198 

Ilc'liatinn.  ceremony  at   202 

meaningof  wurd  {note.)   201 

shrine, dcseriplion  of  201,202 

'Illa'he  and  Slio'ko  o'tiikwn.  dance  of  .  184 

ihhi'wc.  prepanilinii  of   18" 

•hiclh'pone,  description  of  (note)   194 

'hle'we,  preparation  of   187 

Kla'kwemosi,  coMsecration  of  wnter  hy.  186 

'kla'potiikwe,  dance  of   183 

dancing  of   194,200,201 

dre-sof   193,194 

'kla'punakwc,  appearance  in  O'hp'wa 

ki'wi'stnO    188 

certain  articles  Riven  to,  by  pe'kwln  188 

clans  of  (  nnti  )   188 

dOscripli'iu  of  ciislinne  of   189 

sprinkling  of  mm  by   201 

sprinkling  of  water  by   189 

visiting  of  certain  springs  by         188. 189 
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Kaix  and  growth,  etc. — Continued. 

kilt,  design  on,  description  of   189 

la'showawe,  preparation  of,  by  A'shi- 
wanni  182 

medicine  water,  administering  of,  to 

participants   203 

mi'laiiliipo'na,  clan.s><:)f   193 

dancing  of   188 

mi'wachi-bearers.  action  with  mi'li  by.-  201 
Mu'luktiikia,  ceremony  with  trees  by..  19o 
O'he'wa  ki'wi'sinf-,  position  of  parties 

in    186 

preparations  and  ceremony  in  . . .  185, 186 
o'tiikwe.  'HIa'he  and  Sho'ko,  general 

dancing  of   195-197 

participants,  a.s.semt)!ing  of  certain,  in 

O'he'wa  ki'wi'sinc  . .   184,  I-H-t 

costumes  and  ornaments  worn  by.  192, 193 

position  of,  in  Si'aa'  te'wita   190,191 

Pa'yatamu,  shrine  of,  descripti.-.n  of 

visit  to   204 

pe'kwln,  additional  la'showawe  given 

by   183 

each    party    presented    with  a 

la'showannC'  by   183 

meal  painting  made  hy,  in  O'he'wa 

ki'wi'sinc   185 

Pi"'lashiwanni.  duty  of.  during  cere- 
mony ( notf)   200 

prayer  plumes,  deposition  of   195 

procession,   formation    of,   to  Si'aa' 

te'wita   189. 190 

Shi'wano''kia,  dances  in  house  of  is.3, 184 

handling  of  corn  by   183,184 

position  of  certain  jiersons  in  house 

of   183 

sho'Iipsimontlile'ona,     costume  and 

dressing  of   197, 198 

Si'aa'  te'wita,  basket  dance  of,  partici- 
pant,'! in   203 

dancing  of  he'kupowanhak'tona  in.  198 

dancing  of  Mu'luktiikia  in   194 

entrance  of  female  dancers  into   195 

lire  in.  purpose  of   200  ' 

nshan 'ash  ute.  dressing  and  ceremony  of  199 

Ya'pota,  costume  of   19-5. 19(i 

Revolt  of  1680.  native  accoiints  of.    i  Six 
Customs;  history,  arts.  and.  i 

Rice,  wild,  food  value  of   xxxi 

memoiron   xiii 

Rio  Orandc  pueblos,  valuable  objects  ob- 
tained from   IS 

Rubble,  walls  of,  in  the  !*outhwest   xxix 

Russell,  Frank,  archeologic  rewMtchcs  of . .  xvii 

rimnii  researches  of   XTll,  xxix 

I'Iman  objorta  collertod  by   xli 

somatological  data  obloine^l  by   xix 

teclinologicnl  smdies  of.  in  t'ie  !»oulh- 

WPSl   XXIX-XXX1 

81.  Clair.  H.  H.,  Chinook  dictionary  by   XXXV 

col lalwiro lion  of.  in  coiniiarRlivr  synop- 
sis of  lauguages   XXXlv 

linguistic  researches  of,  in  Wyominjt 

and  Oregon  

Shosboni  liuguistir  material  nUHliert 

by   XXXV 

Sail  lake,  7.uf4i.  origin  of.  ( .Spr  Mylhnlniry.  > 
Hall  Mother.    i.Srr  My1holo(ty.> 
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'Siiii'liiklnkwo  (ll'""*''"  fniliTiiilv).  (See 

RM>liTi<'  fnitfinilirs.) 

Slink,  sliuiy  of  iliiiU'i'ts  of   xxxv 

SiiviiKcry.  iisycliic  iixlex  of   xxi 

Swoiid  world  ( I'ii'niiiiulii    t<  'liulii,  Mud 

world).    (S(c  Mythology. » 
Sevemlty.  olinnKO  from  coniiiiunal  iiroiK-rty 

to  lilU's  ill,  slow  iirocessof   xxxiii 

SlI.v'I.AKO,  ANM'AI.  KKSTIVAl,  OF  '227,283 

ctToiiioninl  c  huniber,  repair  of   227 

Council  of  the  Godf,  night  cercmonicn  of.  in 

1S79   211-249 

(•eromonial  chiimbor,  altar  in,  enu- 

raeralioii  of  objects  on  24.5,240 

Council  of  the  Gods,  costume  and 
ornaments  worn  by  certain  per- 

sonators  of   243, 244 

gods,  certain,  ceremony  abo\it  exca- 
vations by   244 

He'hea,  masks  of   242 

He'patina,  meeting  of  Council  of 

the  Gods  and  others  at   242 

'Hle'lashoktipona  (Wood  ears),  cos- 
tume of   244 

Kla'kwemosi.  house  of,  ceremony 

of  gods  in   240-249 

house  of.  ceremony  witli  baskets 

in   248 

conclusion  of  all-night  cer- 
emonial in    249 

diagram  showing  A'shiwan- 

ni  and  gods   247 

feast  in   248, 249 

greeting  of  the  gods  at   24.'j 

laudation  of  (note)   24.5 

masks,  certain,  difficulty  in  jirocur- 

ing  (note)   243 

red  shell  (Spondylus  princeps)  de- 
scription of  (note)    243 

Siil'imobiya,  two,  costume  of   244 

Shu'laawi'si,  ceremonial  father  of, 

costume  of   241 

costume  of   241 

depositing  of  food  and  plumes 

in  excavation  by  Hu'tutuand.  249 
depositing  of  prayer  plumes  by.  211 
sprinkling  of  meal  and  deposit- 
ing of  i>rayer  plumes  in  exca- 
vations by   242 

white  vLsitors,  Kla'kwemosi  aids,  to 

enter  chamber   245 

YU'muhakto,  two,  costume  of   243 

gods,  costume   of,  during   house  re- 
pairing   228 

guests,  entertainment  of   231 

house   building,  actions  of  A'toshle 

and  Ko'yemshi  during   229,230 

experience  of  an  entertainer  of  a 

Sha'lako   230 

time  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment..  228,229 
Kla'kwemosi,  ceremonial  house  of ,  per- 
sonators  of  gods  at  reconstruc- 
tion of   228 

repair  of  ceremonial  house  of         227, 228 

Ko'yeniHlii,  nif/ht  ceremonies  of,  in  1896  .  2.54-250 
co8tumeof,duringfestival   2.54 
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SlIA'l.AKO,  ANNUAL  l''i;S]  ]  VA  I.  OF— (  loMl'll. 

h'o'i/t'iiiKh  (— ( '( II 1 1  i  n  11  iM  1 . 

dancing  of,  iii  Slia'liiko  houses...  2.55,2.50 

lire  sticks,  use  of   2.55 

Great  Father,  rccilution  of  litanyby  2.55 
seating  of,  in  master's  hn\isc,  dia- 
gram of   '2.55 

Ko'i/riiis/ii,  rctiremnit  of,  (md  accoiiipimi/- 

in;/  cciriiionieH   273-283 

Bi"'siisi,  announcement  of  coming  of 

mo'lawe  by   '277 

costume  worn  by   277 

deposil  ing  of  i>rayer  iilumes  by.  '282 

leaving  of  ki'wi''sinr,  by  ..  282 

reception  of,  in  ki'wi'sinO   '277 

whistle  used  by  (no/c)   '280 

ki'wi'sinf,    administering  of 
holy  water  by  Ko'mosona 

in   '281 

ceremony  over  offerings  in.  281 

ceremony  over  Pau'tiwain.  '279 
ceremony  with  mo'lawe  on 

roof  of   '280 

greeting  by  Bi"'si<.si  in   281 

praying  of  Pau'tiwa  at  en- 

■   trance  to   279 

silence  in,  during  ceremony  281 
Ko'mosona,  order  of  giving  holy 

water  by   282 

Ko'yemshi,  removal  of  ofl'erings 

made  to   282 

Ku'shilowa,  planting  of  prayer 

plumes  at,  by  Ko'tikili   278 

mo'lawe,  eo.stume  of   279 

distribution  of  gifts  made  by 

the   282 

offerings  to,  by  chosen  wo- 
men   278 

personators  of  the  {note)   277 

Nadir,  Shi'wanni  of  the,  cere- 
mony at  shrine  by   280 

Pau'tiwa  and  mo'lawe,  entrance 

of,  into  plaza   279 

Si'aa'  te'wita,  dancers  in,  depar- 
ture of,  for  Chi'pia   278 

Bi"'.siisi  and  mo'lawe  (fruit  and 

seed  bearers)   277-283 

Ko'yemshi,  offerings  made  in  bas- 
kets to   273 

prayer  plumes,  making  of,  by  first 

body  of  A'shiwanni,  etc   273 

Si'aa' te'wita,   assembling  of  Ko'- 
yemshi in   274 

ceremony  over  Ko'yemshi  by 

Kla'kwemosi  in   274 

corn  collected  in   270 

He'mishiikwe  dancers  in   275 

Mu'luktilkia  dancers  in   275 

offerings  made  to  Ko'yemshi  in.  274 
performances  of  certain  men 

and  boys  in   276 

scene  in,  during  dances   275,278 

Wa'te'm'la  dancers  in   275 

wool  bag  game  played  in   277 

u'wannami,  bear's  claws  on  masks 

of   275 
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Sha'lako,  ANNtiAL  FESTIVAL  OF— Cont'd.  Page 

Minor  rerciiionics   231-241 

A'knhaniia  ti'nakvvi,  procession  to 

and  ceremonies  at   2X8 

cord,  knotted,  making  of,  before 

festival   234 

corn,  ceremony  during  grinding  of.  239 
ceremony   of    grinding,  feast 

given  to  particii/ants  in   240 

Council  of  the  (iods,  personators  of, 

gathering  of  wood  by   238 

Council  of  the  Gods  and  Sha'Iiiko, 

preparation  of  ma  ks  for   240,241 

rehearsing  of  songs  and  prayers 

by    240 

dead,  offering  of  food  to   23H 

festival,  assembling  of  people  for. . .  240 

day  ol',  excavations  made  on   240 

general   preparations   for,  de- 
scription of  23.S-240 

timeof  holding,  discussion  asto.  234 
gods,  former  appearance  of.  distress 

caused  by   236 

meeting  of,  to  rehearse   2:51 

hc'sho  ([lifion),  dejiosiling  of,  by 

chosen  father  of  Sliu'laavvi'si   237 

Ko'mosonaand  Ko'pekvvin,  making 

of  sand  mounds  by   237 

Ko'yemshi,  announcements  made 

by,  in  village   2:»,23i; 

choosing  of   235 

eight  days'  retreat  of   237 

gathering  of  wood  by   23fi,'237 

list  of  clans  from  which  chosen.  235 
I'i'klaia'klnna  (Water  cress  spring), 

visit  to,  description  of   232, '233 

prayer  plumes,  depositing  of,  by 

personators  of  gods   '232 

preparation  of,  by  personat(*rs 

of  gods   2^2 

Sa'yaliisha,  ceremony  In  house  of.  '231, '2:52 

gathering  of  cot  Ion  wood  by   '231 

Sha'Iiiko,  house  ol,  meeting  of  per- 

sonalors  of  gods  at   '2.37 

shrines,  visits  paid  to  various,  be- 

■  fore  festival    234, '2:15 

.■^hu'laatti'sl.BWiistition  ngninst   '234 

springs,  various,  visited   '2.33 

wor'we,  making  and  depositing  of 

jirayer  plumes  by  ,   237 

Zlifiis,  grinding  songs  of  (nofc)   '2:19 

procraslinatlon  of   '23S 

prayerplunies.  collection  of.  by  Ko'yem- 
shi  2'27 

largi",  praying  wilb   227 

Sha'Iiiko,  eiilerlalners  of,  chief  wor'lt 
selects  men  lo  work  in  fields  of   230 

SHA't.AKO  FF.STIVAI.  OF   IWl,  CKRF.MONIKS 

Fiil.I.owiNo   '2(11-273 

All!  fralernlty,  eostump  of   2R7 

dance  director,  ceremony  with  t11«k 

by  •.  •2(W.'2«» 

dancing  of  members  of   '207 

Cba'kvvena,  greenri>nm  of.  ncpticln   263 

Inslrnctlon  in  songs  of   202 

'("hH'kweiui  goiU,  ciwlnitie  of   '2fl5,2((fi 

dance,  HopI,  inlroiluctioii  of   20fi 
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dancers,  man  and  boy,  costume  of   2C6 

dances,  religious,  description  of  partici- 
pants in    263,264 

Galaxy  fraternity.juggling  with  feather 

by  director  of   269,270 

gods,  elaborate  display  by  order  of   261 

nc'mishiikwe,  costunu;  of   264 

dance  of   204,265 

entrance  of   263 

Ko'yemshi,  ceremonies  in  house  dedi- 
cated by.  in  18%   270 

Little  Fire  fraternity,  appearance  of.  in 

plaza   272 

performance  of  wheat  trick  by   272 

trick  performed  by   270-272 

Luna,  Roman,  house  of.  costume  worn 

by  Ko'yemshi  in   "267 

scene  in   262 

Mu'luktiikla  (tall,  thin  gods),  costume 

of  boy  accompanying   265 

rain  priest,  reason  given  by,  f<jr  unfa- 
vorable weather   273 

Si'aa'  fe'wita,  dance  of  personators  of 

gods  in   272,273 

Wa'te'm'la  (many  herds)  dancers,  de- 
scription of   266 

Sha'lako  gods,  night  ceremonies  of,  is 

1891   2.50-2.54 

ceremonial    ground,    performance  of 

Sha'Iiiko  at   2.50,2.51 

eflfigy  worn  by  Sha'Iiiko,  description  of.  2-50 

feast  at  midnigbl,  indulging  in   2.54 

Hunters  fraternity,  cloud  design  before 

altar  of   2.50 

ki'wi'siwe.  dancers  furnished  by   2.52 

participants,  medicine  water  admin- 
istered lo   2-54 

Sha'Iiiko,  ceremony  in  hotlse  by  2-51, 2-52 

dancing  in  efligy  by   '2.52 

ind(M)r  ceremonies  of.  dcocription 

of   249-256 

personator  and  fellow,  costume  of .  2.50 

prayer  in  bouse  by   2.52 

Sha'Iiiko  houses,  attendance  at  cere- 
monies in   2.52 

Zufii.  attendance  of  the  exclusive  wt 

of   2.52.2.53 

Zuf^is.    effect    of    whisky  drinking 

among   2.53. 2.'4 

Sha'lako.    mormno  <'F.rf.momg«  of.  is 

1891   2.56-361 

ceremonial  ground,  evenvalionson   2.5^ 

IHisition  of  Sha'Iiiko  and  pitrticipnnt.o 

on    2.57, 3.5R 

debauelierj-,  MJcne  of   2.56 

excnvallons.    depositing    of  pruj-ef 

plinnrs  and  moMl  in  2.'i*-a(W 

Ko'yemshi.  appenrancoof   261 

NbvbIios.  brillinul  picluremadcby   261 

purpose  of  ceremonial   260. 201 

Sha'lMko. first. procession of.and party  2.56.257 

running  of  the   ano 

visitors,  awmbling  of  the   2R6 

winter  "olstlee.  »e1efHon  o(  pet^onatot!' 

of  pxls  during   227 

'       workers  in  the  flpld!>.eni«rtalninpni  of  2)n,  2sl 
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SliHiiiimlsiii,  i.liilosophy  of   xxxix 

Sliiclils,  luTiiliIic,  cotlfction  of   xi.i 

miirtiiil  (U'vii'i's  on,  sacrednehH  of   xxiii 

of  the  Kiowii   xxiii 

Slii'wunniikwo.  {Sir  ICsotcric  fraternities.) 

Slii'waniii    instiiUiilion    of.      (See  A'shi- 
wiiniii. ) 

Slii'waniii  ami   Slii'\MLii(i''kla.    (.SVr  My- 
llioloKy.) 

ylii'wanni  of  Nadir,  wiiitiT  retreat  of  tlic. 

{See  A'shiwaiini. ) 

Shoshoni,  dialeet  of,  recorded   xiv 

study  of  laiigiuigc  of   xxxv 

Sho'tiklaiiiia  (Arrow order),  origin  of.  (.See 

l';soleric  fraleniities. ) 

.Sliriiie,  discovery  of  an  ancient   xv 

Shn'maakwe.    (Sec  Esoteric  fraternities.) 
Sick  man,  ceremonial  over.    (See  Esoteric 

fraternities.  ) 

.Sioux,  record  of  physical  types  of   xi,  xviii 

wakan  of   xxxix 

Skidi,  Pawnee  band   xxxviii 

Social  customs.  ( .SVr  Customs;  history,  arts, 

and.  I 

Sociology,  work  in   xxxii-xxxiv 

Somatic  material,  transfer  of.  to  United 

States  National  Museum  ,   xix 

Somatology,  work  in   xvin-xix 

Sophiology,  work  in   xxxvin-XL 

Stein,  Hobert,  study  of  Ita  Eskimo  by   xv 

Stevenson,  .lames,  collections  made  by,  in 

Zuni   XLV 

work  of,  among  the  Zuflis,  etc  17, 18, 19 

Stevenson.  Matilda  C,  previou.s  writings  of, 

on  Zufii   XLVI 

study  of  Zuni  mythsand  ceremonial  by.  XL 

work  of   18,19 

Stone  implements,  important  find  of   xv 

Sun  Father.    (See  Mythology.) 
Swanton,  .1.  R., collaboration  of,  in  compara- 
tive Indian  linguistics   xxxv 

ethnologic  researches  of   xviii 

Haida  texts,  studies  of   xxxv 

linguistic  researches  of   xxxiii 

Tamale,  an  Indian  food   xii 

Technology,  collation  of  early  recordsof . .  xxxil 

work  in   xxvi-xxxii 

Tc'likinawe  (prayer  plumes)  preparation 

and  planting  of.    (.sv-c  A'shiwanni.) 
Tenure,  land, aboriginal  idea  of...  xxxii-xx.xm 

Texas,  field  work  in   ix,  xvii 

Third  world  (A'wisho  tehula,  Water-moss 

world).    (See  Mythology.) 
Thomas,  Cyrus,  material  for  cyclopedia  of 

Indians  collected  by   xi, 

memoir  on  Mayan  calendar  systems 
by   xxxvii,  XLiii 
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Thomas,  Cyrus,  study  of  Mexican  and 

Mayan  eodic^'s  by   x.x.wii 

work  of,  in  linguistic  classilication   xxxiv 

Thomas, .Jessie  K., dictionary  of  Moliil  tran- 
scribed by   xxxvi 

librarian  of  the  liurcau   xi.li 

Thomp.son,  K.  II., on  Andomaro  Molina.,  xxxvil 

Tipis, hereditary  heraldic  devices  of   xxiii 

Totomism,  study  of  philosophy  of   xxxix 

Trumbull,.!.  H.,  Natick  dictionary  of   xxxvii 

Tsimshiau, published  textsof   xx.wi,  xliii 

Turquoise  Man.    (.Sre  Mythology.) 

Tusayan,  architecture  of,  meiiuiirnn   xi.v 

U'huhukwe  (Eagle  down  fraternity).  (See 

Esoteric  fraternities.) 
Universe,  general  conceptions  of.  (See 

Mythology.) 
U'wannami.      (Sec     Mythology;  Kain- 

makers. ) 
U'yuyewi.    ( See  Mythology. ) 

Wasco,  vocabulary  of,  obtained   xiv 

Wats'usi.    (.See  Mythology.) 

Wattling,  use  of  in  southwestern  houses . . .  ■  xxix 

We'wha   20 

Witchcraft   392-406 

Badger  clan,  witch  stories  told  by  mem- 
ber of   39i,;m 

description  of  a  trial  for   398-406 

effect  of,  on  the  Zufiis   392,393 

effect  of  the  charge  of,  on  a  sun  priest. .  393 
Indian  thought  and  customs,  necessary 

knowledge  of   406,407 

mother  and  son,  charge  of  witcheraft 

against   395, 396 

Nai'uchi,  faith  of,  in  existence  of   406 

persons  usually  accused  of   394 

suspicious  case  of   395 

theurgist,  objects  extracted  from  pa- 
tients by   396 

witch,  condemnation  of  a  supposed. .  396,397 
procedure  in  the  accusation  of  a  . . .  393 
saving  of  a  supposed,  from  death.  397,398 

witches,  liow  puni.shed  (note)   394 

young  mother,  witch  story  told  by   395 

Witches,  coming  of,  and  corn,  introduc- 
tion of.    (.See  Mythology.) 

Wood,  H.  S.,  editorial  work  of   XLii 

Wyoming, field  work  in   ix,.xiv 

Yii'ntfwwuluha,  appointment  of,  as  deputy 

to  the  Sun  Father   27 

Zuiiis,  myths  and  ceremonies  of,  mono- 
graphs on   XL 

effect  of  Roman  Catholic  faith  upon  ...  15 

first  place  of  residence  of  deceased   20 

home  of   13, 14 

pliilo.sophy  of,  environment   14, 15 

water  supplied  to  earth  by  deceased 
(see  also  M ythology )   20 
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